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The  State  University  Builds  for  the  Future 
Report  of  the  President 


The  most  significant  development  of  the  past  year  for  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  has  been  the  continued  growth  of 
enrollment  and  the  continued  expansion  of  facilities  that  are 
bringing  the  State  university  closer  to  meeting  the  permanent 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  the  expansion  of  the  University  started  in  1946,  our 
central  elTorts  have  been  directed  to  the  sound  planning  of 
classrooms,  dormitories  and  other  facilities  to  meet  both  the 
emergency  needs  of  the  veterans  and  the  long-range  needs  of 
qualified  Massachusetts  youth  for  higher  education. 

During  the  past  year  much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
our  goal  of  developing  a  well-balanced  university.  Notable 
developments  of  the  year  have  been  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Engineering  and  a  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  completion  of  the  first  permanent  buildings  in  our 
development  program. 

Our  growth  in  these  post-war  years  has  been  rapid.  Our 
highest  pre-war  undergraduate  enrollment  was  1261  in  1940-41, 
when  we  had  a  total  enrollment  of  1670.  By  stretching  our 
facilities  to  the  limit  we  were  able  to  accommodate  a  total  of 
2026  on  the  Amherst  campus  in  1946-47. 

In  September  1948,  we  had  increased  to  a  total  of  3245 
students  at  Amherst,  plus  another  813  at  Fort  Devens.  When 
the  second  semester  opens  in  February  1949,  we  shall  have 
approximately  3400  students  on  the  permanent  campus  and 
600  at  Fort  Devens.  And  by  next  September  we  shall  have 
4000  on  the  Amherst  campus — double  the  enrollment  of  only 
three  years  ago. 

This  growth  is  all  the  more  remarkable  if  it  is  remembered 
that  in  1946-47,  when  we  had  2026  students,  we  were  stretched 
to  the  limit  of  our  facilities.  The  slow  growth  of  the  school 
and  the  steady  increase  in  enrollment  prior  to  the  war  did  not 
keep  pace  in  those  years  with  the  increasing  demands  for 


admission.  Throughout  the  1930's  we  were  forced  to  turn 
away  many  qualified  youths  who  could  not  afford  to  attend 
privately-endowed  colleges,  or  find  at  them  courses  available 
here. 

On  page  16  of  this  report  is  a  summary  of  the  new  build- 
ings constructed  on  our  campus  in  the  last  20  years.  It  may 
be  noted  that  from  1929  to  1946,  depression  and  war  years, 
only  five  major  buildings  were  completed — two  dormitories 
financed  by  private  funds,  one  dormitory  and  a  library  financed 
by  State  and  Federal  funds,  and  a  physical  education  building 
financed  by  Alumni  gifts  of  $115,000  and  a  State  appropriation 
of  $172,500.  It  is  obvious  that  at  this  pace  facilities  could  not 
keep  abreast  of  enrollment  pressures  from  young  men  and 
women  of  this  State.  The  University  accepted  as  many  quali- 
fied students  as  its  facilities  permitted  while  maintaining  the 
high  educational  standards  to  which  these  youths  were  entitled. 

For  15  years  we  have  had  to  limit  enrollment,  more 
drastically  after  1935  than  earlier.  To  a  large  extent  the  de- 
pression and  the  war  were  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
State  did  not  authorize  funds  for  any  major  buildings  to  be 
built  solely  with  State  funds  from  1929  to  1946.  In  these  16 
years  the  State  contributed  $431,970  to  new  major  buildings 
while  the  Federal  government  contributed  $172,980  and  pri- 
vate funds  contributed  $524,600.  Not  only  did  our  building 
facilities  lag  behind  enrollment  demands,  but  we  were  in  no 
position  to  handle  the  record  enrollments  in  Massachusetts 
of  the  post-war  years. 

In  short,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  tremendous  post-war 
increase  in  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  1946  should 
have  found  our  Commonwealth,  like  other  states,  unprepared. 

The  achievement  of  handling  both  the  emergency  needs 
of  veterans  and  the  neglected  needs  of  Massachusetts  youth 
has  been  the  result  of  a  combined  operation — a  State,  Federal 
and  Alumni  building  program  that  began  in  1946.  Emergency 
Federal  and  State  buildings,  combined  with  permanent  State 
and  Alumni  buOdings,  have  made  it  possible  for  the  University 
to  do  the  difiicult  job  of  meeting  the  post-war  enrollment 
emergency  while  building  soundly  for  the  future. 

Fundamental  to  the  success  of  this  combined  operation 
has  been  the  sustained  support  of  the  Legislature  since  1946. 
Without  it  the  University  could  not  have  done  the  job,  be- 


cause  of  the  years  of  inadequate  development  and  the  size  of 
the  undertaking. 

In  1946  the  Legislature  wisely  created  the  temporary 
branch  at  Fort  Devens  and  authorized  three  permanent 
buildings  on  the  Amherst  campus  costing  a  total  of  more  than 
$1,500,000.  This  was  the  first  authorization  for  major  build- 
ings to  be  erected  solely  with  State  funds  since  the  erection  of 
the  $70,000  food  technology  laboratory  in  1929. 

Support  of  the  State  university  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
qualified  Massachusetts  youth  for  education  within  their 
financial  reach  has  never  been  a  partisan  question  in  our 
Legislature.  In  1946  and  1947  and  during  the  past  year,  the 
University  has  had  the  full  cooperation  of  both  the  State 
Administration  and  the  Legislature.  The  bi-partisan  expansion 
program  was  started  in  1946.  It  was  continued  in  1947  when 
the  Legislature  authorized  additional  permanent  buildings 
and  equipment  costing  $1,228,500  and  voted  university  status 
for  what  was  then  Massachusetts  State  College.  In  1948 
the  Legislature  authorized  $3,735,500  for  new  construction, 
including  $1,361,000  for  our  central  power  plant  development 
and  $1,500,000  for  self-liquidating  housing. 

Citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  bi-partisan  support,  and  the  record  of  the  General  Court 
since  1946.  The  University's  growth  is  now  beginning  to  make 
up  for  the  understandable  neglect  of  the  depression  and  war 
years. 

In  1948  the  Legislature  also  increased  faculty  salaries  to 
take  care  of  increased  living  costs  and  to  prevent  loss  of  the 
State  University  teachers  to  other  institutions.  To  handle  the 
greatly  increased  teaching  loads  58  teachers  were  added  during 
the  past  year. 

The  achievement  of  meeting  the  emergency  needs  of 
veterans  and  the  neglected  needs  of  Massachusetts  youth  has 
not  been  done  without  overcrowding  of  students  and  over- 
loading of  faculty  members.  A  typical  example  is  that  two 
of  the  dormitories  built  by  the  Alumni  Building  Corporation 
in  1947  for  a  normal  capacity  of  300  students  have  accommo- 
dated 538  men  during  the  past  semester.  At  present  32  mar- 
ried students  are  living  in  trailers  on  the  campus.  Several 
more  students  and  faculty  families  are  living  in  Federal 
housing  at  Amherst  College  through  the  generosity  of  our 
neighboring  institution. 


During  the  past  year  the  University  has  been  engaged, 
as  one  faculty  member  remarked  recently,  in  waging  an 
academic  battle  of  the  bulge.  The  bulge  is  the  overcrowding — 
and  it  will  be  a  temporary  campaign,  for  we  could  not  operate 
long  under  the  present  crowded  conditions  in  our  dining  halls, 
dormitories,  classrooms  and  laboratories.  But  there  is  every 
indication  that  with  continued  cooperation  of  the  Legislature 
the  University  will  be  able  to  complete  our  post-war  develop- 
ment program. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the  University  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  to  the  limit  of  its  facilities  for  many  years. 
Recently,  the  American  Council  on  Education  reported  that 
while  veterans'  enrollment  in  American  colleges  is  100,000 
below  last  year's  enrollment  the  total  college  enrollment  is  up 
3.1%.  That  is,  permanent  civilian  demand  has  more  than 
replaced  the  veterans'  demand,  as  was  to  be  expected.  There 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  future  demand  will  increase 
steadily  as  more  and  more  boys  and  girls  from  low  and  moder- 
ate income  families  seek  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

We  have  been  building  for  the  future  in  the  past  few  years. 
We  can  look  forward  to  the  time  in  about  five  yeEO-s  when  we 
can  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  State  university  in 
adequate  service  to  the  Commonwealth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  State's  educational  needs  will 
absorb  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  State's  budget.  Our 
operating  budget  is  about  1.5%  of  the  State  budget,  while 
comparable  figures  recently  assembled  on  New  England  Land- 
Grant  Universities  run  from  2.2%  in  Connecticut  to  9%  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Education  is  not  cheap.  But 
in  our  State,  where  the  skill  of  its  people  is  its  greatest  re- 
source, there  is  no  better  investment  than  the  education  of  its 
youth. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM 

The  combined  building  operation  of  the  State,  Federal 
government  and  Alumni  Building  Corporation  since  1946  has 
been  an  interesting  chapter  in  Massachusetts  educational 
history,  and  I  should  like  to  trace  it  briefly  in  this  section  of 
my  report. 

When  the  great  pressure  for  admission  started  in  1946, 
we  were  given  real  and  almost  immediate  help  by  the  Federal 


government.  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  moved 
in  18  small  surplus  dormitory  and  apartment  buildings,  and 
erected  them  for  temporary  use.  They  have  been  of  inestim- 
able value. 

These  temporary  buildings  are  of  light  construction  and 
will  not  last  much  longer,  but  they  have  been  used  constantly 
at  capacity  since  they  were  erected.  They  are  providing 
living  quarters  today  for  90  veterans'  families  and  231  single 
students.  We  hope  we  can  make  them  last  through  another 
winter. 

In  1947,  before  there  was  time  for  the  State  to  build 
needed  classroom  buildings,  the  Federal  government  came  to 
our  assistance  again  by  moving  in  and  erecting  four  large 
wooden  surplus  buildings.  One  burned  before  we  could  move 
into  it.  The  other  three  have  supplied  indispensable  class- 
rooms and  science  laboratories  and  a  temporary  dining  hall 
annex.  Altogether  these  Federal  buildings  were  valued  at 
$600,000. 

In  1946  the  State  authorized  three  permanent  buildings, 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  temporary  branch  at  Fort  D  evens  to 
provide  the  first  two  years  of  college  training.  The  permanent 
buildings  were  a  physics,  a  home  economics  and  an  animal 
pathology  building.  Rising  construction  costs  subsequently 
required  the  transfer  of  reserve  funds,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  Council  and  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Building  Commission,  to  provide  the  needed  additional  funds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  occupied  the  $643,750 
home  economics  building.  Not  only  has  this  been  of  vital  aid 
to  our  School  of  Home  Economics,  but  it  has  released  room 
at  many  points  on  the  campus.  The  $518,000  physics  building, 
which  was  re-authorized  along  with  the  animal  pathology 
laboratory  in  1947,  will  be  completed  next  semester,  and  will 
be  of  great  help  in  handling  the  record  enrollment  of  4000  in 
the  coming  year. 

In  1947  the  Legislature  authorized  an  engineering  labora- 
tory building,  Gunness  Laboratory.  This  $424,000  building 
was  started  in  April,  1948,  and  is  almost  completed.  It  will 
provide  permanent  laboratory  space  for  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. We  have  already  occupied  another  building,  the  engineer- 
ing annex,  built  under  a  $120,000  emergency  appropriation 
made  early  in  1948  to  replace  the  wooden  Federal  surplus 


building  that  burned. 

In  1947  the  State  also  provided  crucial  aid  to  meet  the 
housing  emergency.  Three  cement-block  dormitories  were 
authorized  costing  $522,000.  During  the  past  semester  single 
students  have  occupied  two  of  them,  while  the  third,  an 
apartment-type  building,  is  now  housing  30  student  families. 
Two  more  such  state-financed  buildings,  authorized  in  1948, 
will  be  ready  in  a  matter  of  days.  All  five  of  these  buildings 
were  made  of  cement  blocks,  rather  than  brick,  to  save  time 
in  construction.  When  we  can  eliminate  crowding  in  them, 
they  will  be  reasonably  satisfactory  and  comfortable. 

The  alumni  contribution  to  this  combined  building  opera- 
tion has  been  made  through  the  non-profit  Alumni  Building 
Corporation  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  In  1946  this 
agency  began  work  on  two  self-liquidating  dormitories,  Chad- 
bourne  and  Greenough  Houses,  where  538  men  are  now 
housed.  Costing  $550,000  these  were  the  third  and  fourth 
alumni  dormitories  to  be  buUt  since  1939. 

Mills  House,  the  fifth  of  the  Alumni  Building  Corpora- 
tion's dormitories,  was  authorized  in  1946,  and  will  be  ready 
during  the  next  semester.  With  the  two  new  cement-block 
dormitories  it  will  help  greatly  in  relieving  the  crowding  in 
dormitories  for  men. 

Next  summer  we  shall  close  the  University  at  Fort  Devens 
and  make  it  possible  for  these  last  600  men  to  complete  their 
college  experience  on  the  established  campus  in  Amherst. 
To  acconunodate  them,  the  Alumni  Corporation  has  the  foun- 
dations built  for  three  more  dormitories  which  we  shall  need 
urgently  next  September. 

Two  of  these  are  in  the  area  set  aside  for  dormitories  for 
women.  We  shall  use  them  for  men  until  the  largest  classes  of 
veterans  are  graduated,  then  add  them  to  our  housing  facili- 
ties for  women.  We  have  housing  on  campus  for  only  400 
women  students.  Sororities  and  commuters  bring  the  total 
to  about  600 — the  limit  until  more  living  accommodations  can 
be  made  available  for  women.  The  needs  of  qualified  women 
for  low-cost  higher  education,  and  the  resulting  pressure  for 
admission,  are  even  more  serious  than  with  men  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  should  look  forward  to  a  total  enrollment  of  at 
least  1000  women  very  soon. 

With  the  completion  of  the  eight  dormitories,  and  a  small 


faculty  apartment  building  that  is  urgently  needed,  the  Alumni 
Building  Corporation  will  have  invested  a  total  of  $2,859,600 
of  private  funds  on  the  State  university  campus  since  1939. 
These  buildings  will  become  the  property  of  the  State  without 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  authorized  a  new  power 
plant  and  the  first  half  of  a  main  engineering  building.  Plans 
have  been  completed  for  these  projects,  along  with  plans  for 
the  animal  pathology  laboratory  and  a  field  station  building 
at  Waltham.  All  are  needed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
contracts  are  expected  to  be  let  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Since  1946  the  State  has  authorized  a  total  of  $5,143,750 
for  new  buildings  to  be  erected  and  equipped  solely  with  State 
funds  on  the  State  university  campus.  This  has  been  the  key 
factor  in  the  combined  building  operation  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  State  university  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
of  veterans  while  building  for  the  future  needs  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

BUILDING  NEEDS 

Students  at  the  University  are  still  in  great  need  of  an 
additional  dining  hall.  We  are  accommodating  about  1400 
persons  in  our  dining  rooms  and  that  has  proved  to  be  the 
limit.  The  dining  halls  have  been  crowded  but  we  hoped  we 
could  accommodate  several  hundred  more  students  this  year  by 
adopting  mass  feeding  methods  on  trays  and  by  extending  the 
hours.  We  still  serve  about  1400  at  the  dining  halls.  Students 
will  not  crowd  in  beyond  that  number,  and  two  thousand 
students  are  eating  elsewhere. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  accommodate  500  or  600.  The 
only  visible  accommodations  for  the  rest  are  one  small  restau- 
rant and  two  dining  cars  near  the  campus.  A  few  go  down 
town — a  mile  away — especially  for  dinner  in  the  evening,  but 
hundreds  of  students  skip  meals  or  try  to  board  themselves. 
The  situation  is  undesirable,  and  dangerous  from  a  health 
standpoint.  That  is  why  we  asked  last  year,  and  are  asking 
again  this  year,  for  a  new  dining  hall  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date at  least  1000  students. 

With  one  new  engineering  laboratory  in  use  and  another 
nearly  finished  we  still  have  an  acute  problem  in  providing 
classrooms  and  laboratories  for  that  school.  The  engineering 
departments  here  have  grown  very  rapidly  and  now  have  an 
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enrollment  of  405  students  on  the  Amherst  campus  alone. 
The  fire  of  last  January  destroyed  22,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  engineering  and  $100,000  worth  of  equipment,  inter- 
fering seriously  with  our  laboratory  program  in  electrical 
engineering. 

The  Engineering  Shop,  built  in  1916  for  instruction  in 
agricultural  engineering,  has  been  crowded  to  include  labora- 
tory work  in  electricsd  machinery  and  materials  testing.  At 
times  there  are  8  classes  in  session  in  the  shop  at  once.  Engin- 
eering classes  are  now  conducted  in  14  buildings  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  first  half  of  the  main  engineering  building  authorized 
in  1948  will  be  largely  devoted  to  electrical  engineering  and 
metallurgical  laboratories.  We  are  asking  for  the  second  half 
of  this  building  in  the  present  budget  to  provide  class  and 
drafting  rooms  and  four  additional  engineering  laboratories. 
These  are  necessary  to  a  minimum  program  and  are  not  pro- 
vided for  in  other  units. 

The  expansion  in  enrollment  during  the  past  year  has 
been  largely  at  the  junior-senior  level  as  students  were  trans- 
ferred from  Fort  Devens  to  Amherst.  We  have  absorbed 
them  for  the  most  part  into  courses  already  established  and 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  set  up  many  highly  specialized 
laboratories  like  those  in  engineering. 

Rather,  the  problem  has  been  one  of  providing  dormitory 
space,  and  general  classrooms  and  teachers  for  more  students. 
Throughout  the  period  we  have  held  freshman  enrollments  to 
about  400  each  year.  The  expansion  in  freshman  and  sopho- 
more facilities  has  been  taken  care  of  at  Fort  Devens. 

As  the  veterans  are  graduated,  we  can  increase  our  fresh- 
man-sophomore numbers  to  bring  the  four  classes  into  balance. 
In  two  years  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  800  freshmen.  Most 
of  the  problems  involved  will  merge  with  the  general  problem 
of  providing  classroom  space ;  but  where  laboratories  are  in- 
volved for  large  numbers  of  freshman  and  sophomore  students, 
we  must  buUd  again  for  specific  purposes. 

All  students  must  take  certain  courses  in  science.  That 
is  why  we  are  asking  for  funds  this  year  to  double  the  size 
of  the  chemistry  facilities  in  Goessmann  Laboratory,  and  also 
the  biology  laboratories  in  Clark  Hall.  These  laboratories 
are  overcrowded  now.    When  we  double  the  number  of  stu- 


dents  taking  courses  in  them,  we  must  make  more  room. 

Under  Chapter  599  of  the  Acts  of  1947  the  Trustees  are 
instructed  to  build  a  Public  Health  Center  on  the  campus. 
The  Federal  Government  will  contribute  one-third  of  the 
cost.  This  building  will  house  the  district  health  office  serving 
Central  and  Western  Massachusetts.  The  University  will  use 
it  as  a  teaching  center  for  public  health  personnel.  This 
building  will  free  space  for  larger  zoology  laboratories  which 
are  under  the  same  pressure  as  the  laboratories  in  the  chem- 
istry building  and  Clark  Hall.  We  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  this  building  should  be  built  and  we  are  asking  the 
Legislature  to  finance  it  this  year. 

We  are  asking  for  funds  to  increase  the  size  of  the  library 
also.  Our  library  was  built  by  State  and  Federal  funds  in 
1935,  when  we  had  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1069. 
We  have  a  beautiful  library  but  it  is  inadequate  for  the  present 
and  future  student  body.  The  library  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
University  and  we  must  make  it  possible  for  many  more 
students  to  use  the  library  at  one  time.  Fortunately,  this 
modern  building  was  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  enlarged 
readily. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

The  closing  in  June  of  the  University  at  Fort  Devens  will 
bring  to  an  end  an  interesting,  useful,  and  successful  venture 
in  higher  education  under  emergency  conditions.  Without  it 
the  University  could  not  have  met  the  needs  of  Massachusetts 
veterans  for  college  training.  These  veterans  have  continued 
to  maintain  high  stEuidards  of  scholarship  and  responsibility. 

There  is  every  indication  that  continuing  pressure  for 
admissions  will  keep  enrollment  at  a  high  level  in  the  next  few 
years.  A  larger  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  than  ever 
before  seek  entrance  to  college.  As  early  as  April  of  last 
year  we  had  received  more  than  2000  applications  for  admis- 
sion from  Massachusetts  boys  and  girls  and  nearly  5000  more 
requests  for  application  blanks. 

More  than  40,000  boys  and  girls  were  graduated  from 
approximately  400  public  and  private  high  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts last  June.  Admitting  400  freshmen  each  year  we 
could  average  only  one  student  from  each  secondary  school. 
We  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  average  two  students  but  there 
will  still  be  large  numbers  not  provided  for  anywhere. 
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Experience  in  other  states  over  a  long  period  has  shown 
that  large  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  who  wish  more 
education  can  be  accommodated  satisfactorily  in  local  or  com- 
munity colleges  offering  two-year  programs.  Only  about 
20%  ,or  one  in  five,  have  gone  on  to  four  years  of  college  and 
the  baccEilaureate  degree. 

To  make  sure  that  this  20%  can  continue  their  education, 
the  curriculum  of  the  community  college  should  provide  a 
route  which  wiU  make  possible  the  transfer  of  a  few  students 
to  other  colleges  and  universities  for  junior  and  senior  courses. 
Aside  from  that,  the  courses  should  be  considered  terminal. 
They  should  be  adjusted  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity for  general  education  and  semi-professional  or  purely 
vocational  instruction.  Community  colleges  should  also  be 
centers  for  adult  education  and  such  industrial  extension  work 
as  may  be  developed. 

Even  more  than  other  parts  of  the  public  school  system, 
the  community  college  should  be  geared  very  closely  into  local 
industries,  services,  and  institutions.  Control  should  be  vested 
in  a  local  board  of  trustees  with  a  minimum  of  outside  inter- 
ference. Since  a  community  college  could  be  maintained  in  a 
large  center  of  population  only,  it  should  not  look  to  the  State 
for  heavy  financial  subsidies  with  attendant  loss  of  local 
interest  and  loss  of  local  control  over  a  local  problem. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  all  developments  in 
this  direction  be  made  a  part  of  the  University.  The  State 
university  might  be  able  to  administer  them  as  well  as  any 
outside  authority,  but  there  is  too  much  to  lose  and  too  little 
to  gain  to  put  our  institutions  into  lock  step  under  the  control 
of  those,  who,  however  able  and  well  meaning,  are  far  removed 
from  the  places  where  problems  originate  and  where  they 
must  be  solved. 

There  are  now  13  private  "junior"  colleges  in  Massachu- 
setts and  5  public  institutions  in  that  field.  The  Common- 
wealth is  organizing  an  experimental  community  college  at 
Fitchburg  and  doubtless  there  will  be  an  expansion  of  such 
facilities  as  the  right  form  of  organization  appears. 

The  University  should  prepare  to  accept  substantial  num- 
bers of  transfers  coming  in  as  juniors  from  two-year  colleges. 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  colleges  must  be  a  part  of  the 
University,  any  more  than  are  the  high  schools.     Controls 
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are  simple  and  automatic:  when  graduates  cannot  transfer 
with  full  credit  the  courses  are  weak,  and  local  pride  and  local 
pressures  will  bring  them  into  line. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  union  of  the  School  of  Science  and  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  to  form  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awaits 
final  approval  by  the  Trustees  and  the  creation  of  a  position 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  a  dean  of  the  new  College. 
This  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  form  the  center 
around  which  the  professional  schools  are  organized.  All 
students  will  enroll  in  this  College  for  courses  in  general 
education  and  basic  pre-professional  sciences,  in  preparation 
for  the  more  intensive  and  specialized  work  to  follow.  The 
program  of  these  first  two  years  will  be  characterized  by 
breadth  and  range. 

Bringing  the  schools  together  will  make  possible  a  better 
integration  of  courses  and  a  better  coordination  in  our  long- 
established  core  curriculum.  It  should  strengthen  our  whole 
organization  and  I  hope  we  can  effect  the  combinat  n  before 
next  September. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
The  demand  for  graduate  courses  has  grown  steadily, 
especially  in  the  sciences.  The  organized,  tested  and  co- 
ordinated information  which  we  call  Science  has  become  so 
extensive  that  professional  competence  in  almost  any  field 
requires  more  than  the  ordinary  four  years  of  study  at  college 
level.  This  demand  may  be  expected  to  increase  and  the 
University  should  meet  it  as  a  service  to  graduate  education 
and  also  for  its  effect  on  all  other  teaching.  A  few  good  grad- 
uate students  and  a  modest  research  program  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  a  department  toward  the  development  of  its  full 
potentialities. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  limited  our  graduate 
school  to  221  students  including  26  from  foreign  nations. 
This  school  has  continued  to  maintain  the  high  standards  it 
has  had  since  it  was  organized  as  a  separate  school  in  1908. 

We  cannot  expand  our  graduate  school  until  after  the 
next  academic  year  because  of  the  veteran  "bulge"  in  under- 
graduate schools,  but  later  we  should  plan  a  gradual  develop- 
ment which  will  importantly  increase  the  services  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Commonwealth. 
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CONTROL  OF  POLICY 

Under  the  law  the  University  is  controlled  as  to  policy  by 
this  Board  of  Trustees,  which  is  responsible  to  the  Governor. 
The  University  is  operated,  in  other  words,  as  a  department  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  financial  matters  the  University  is 
closely  coordinated  with  all  other  state  departments,  and  this 
control  of  finances  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  policy  con- 
trol, since  policies  often  involve  finances.  Policy  control  of 
all  the  other  State  institutions  of  education  beyond  the  high 
school  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  this  general 
form  of  organization  is  followed  in  many  states. 

Each  year  biUs  are  presented  to  the  Legislature  which 
would  in  effect  place  the  University  beside  the  State  teachers 
colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  coordinate  with  them.  I 
can  see  no  advantage  to  anyone  in  this  organization.  The 
University  is  already  correlated  closely  with  all  departments  in 
financial  matters  and  an  elaborate  organization  for  policy 
control,  eliminating  the  trustees,  could  only  be  a  clog  on  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  University. 

COOPERATION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

A  year  ago  the  trustees  approved  in  principle  a  project 
looking  toward  cooperation  among  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
of  New  England  in  the  establishment  of  services  of  such  a 
nature  that  one  School  in  a  New  England  land-grant  Uni- 
versity might  well  serve  all  New  England.  This  is  a  long 
time  project.    The  start  is  slow,  but  it  is  moving  forward. 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conference  became  inter- 
ested last  summer  in  the  closer  integration  of  aU  possible 
state  services,  including  higher  education,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  educators  to  ad\ise  them  as  to  possibilities  in 
the  educational  field.  The  Committee  suggested  that  a  co- 
ordinating group  be  formed  from  the  trustees  of  the  public 
institutions  involved,  since  it  could  move  more  rapidly  and 
surely  than  any  other  organization,  and  would  always  be  in- 
formed as  to  existing  facilities.  We  await  the  reaction  of  the 
Governors'  Conference  to  that  suggestion. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  be  crystallizing  into  general 
agreement  on  what  American  education  should  do  and  who 
should  get  it.  "For  each  according  to  his  need;  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability"  has  become  the  ideal  of  education  in 
this  country.    The  realization  of  that  ideal  must  be  preceded 
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by  a  period  of  development  but  the  direction  of  that  evolution 
has  been  charted  more  clearly  than  ever  before. 

This  guidepost  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity should  develop.  It  is  the  task  of  the  University  to 
provide  general  education  and  professional  training  with 
high  stand£U"ds  to  those  best  able  to  profit  from  the  instruction, 
with  the  emphasis  on  ability  only.  We  must  select  as  students 
the  most  able  applicants,  we  must  find  more  ways  to  help 
those  who  lack  funds,  and  we  must  give  them  all  the  best 
education  made  possible  by  our  resources.  We  should  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  we  can  accept  all  applicants  able  to 
absorb  instruction  at  a  high  university  level.  We  must  keep 
the  University  within  the  financial  reach  of  low  and  moderate 
income  families. 

One  of  the  best  aspects  of  the  State  university  is  that 
it  brings  together  on  one  campus  students  who  are  majoring 
in  liberal  arts  and  science,  agriculture  and  forestry,  home 
economics  and  engineering.  We  bring  together  students  of 
different  interests  and  backgrounds,  and  we  have  a  core 
curriculum  designed  to  give  all  of  them  a  first-rate  general 
education,  as  well  as  to  equip  them  for  specialized  professions 
such  as  teaching,  farming,  journalism,  landscape  architecture, 
business  and  accounting,  food  technology,  public  health 
work,  civil  and  electrical  and  mechanical  and  chemical  engin- 
eering, and  the  various  scientific  fields,  such  as  physics, 
biology,  chemistry  and  geology. 

We  are  a  small  university,  but  we  have  the  varied  aspects 
and  the  potentialities  for  becoming  a  university  great  in  the 
quality  of  its  work. 

I  concluded  my  first  annual  report  last  year  by  mentioning 
the  fundamental  importance  of  teaching  and  research.  After 
the  present  emergency  is  over  teaching  loads  should  be  light- 
ened to  provide  time  for  a  better  program  of  research  and 
scholarship,  for  the  value  of  such  work  in  itself  and  to  enrich 
our  teaching  program.  During  the  coming  year  time  will  be 
limited,  but  we  must  hold  fast  to  our  goal  of  developing  a 
well-rounded  university  that  can  meet  fully  the  more  impor- 
tant needs  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

R.  A.  Van  Meter, 
January  19,  1949.  President 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ENROLLMENT 

October  1948 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  AT  AMHERST 

Class....  1949  1950  1951  1952  Total 

SCHOOL  Men  Women    Men    Women  Men    Women  Men    Women  Men  Women    Total 


Liberal  Arts 

121 

75 

236 

41 

57 

55 

59 

87 

474 

258 

732 

Science 

115 

38 

191 

33 

73 

36 

74 

48 

453 

155 

608 

Engineering 

21 

0 

295 

0 

35 

0 

54 

0 

405 

0 

405 

Horticulture 

47 

5 

114 

2 

42 

6 

29 

3 

232 

16 

248 

Business 

Administration 

19 

0 

140 

1 

36 

5 

30 

7 

225 

13 

238 

Agriculture 

34 

0 

64 

3 

50 

1 

39 

0 

187 

4 

191 

Home  Economics 

0 

26 

0 

31 

0 

42 

0 

36 

0 

135 

135 

Division  of 

Physical 

Education 

6 

0 

22 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

42 

0 

42 

Specials 

5 

8 

13 

TOTAL 

364 

144 

1062 

111 

302 

145 

290 

181 

2023 

589 

2612 

Men 
173 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  (October  1948) 

Women 


Total 
221 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  (October  1948) 


19 

49 

1950 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

176 

3 

229 

4 

Total 
412 


SUMMARY  (October  1948) 


Undergraduate  College  at  Amherst 
Undergraduate  College  at  Devens 
Stockbridge  School 
Graduate  School 

TOTAL 


2612 
813 
412 
221 

4058 


Office  of  Publications ,  October,  1948 
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MAJOR  BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED  AT  THE  LNIVERSITY  — 1929-1949 


NAME 


COMPLETED  STATE 


FEDERAL 


Food  Technology 


1929  $70,000 

Depression  and  War  Years  (1929-1946) 


Physical  Education  Bldg. 


1931 


$172,500 


PRIVATE 

(Gifts  or 
Alumni  Corp.) 


$115,000 


Thatcher  House                                    1935 
Goodell  Library                                   1935 
Lewis  House                                        1940 
Butterfield  House                                 1941 

$116,370 
$143,100 

$77,580 

$95,400 

$177,000 
$232,600 

Post-War  Building  Starting  1946 

Federal  &  Commonwealth 

Circles,  18  Temporary  Buildings         1946 

$40,000 

$200,000  (Est.) 

Chadbourne  House 

Greenough  House                                1947 

$550,000 

Wooden  Classroom  and  Laboratory 
and  Dining  Hall  Annex  Buildings      1947 

$25,000 

$400,000  (Est.) 

Home  Economics  Building 

Authorized  1946                                  1948 

$643,750 

Physics  Building 
Authorized  1946 
Re-authorized  1947 

Animal  Pathology  Bldg. 
Authorized  1946 
Re-authorized  1947 

Waltham  Field  Station 
Authorized  1946 
Re-authorized  1947 


Mills  House 

Authorized  1946  Feb.     1949 

3  Cement-Block  Dormitories 
Authorized  1947  1948 

Gunness  Laboratory 

Authorized  1947  June    1949 

Engineering  Annex 

Authorized  1947  1948 

Boiler  and  Laboratory 

Equipment  for  New  Bldgs. 

(2  Special  Appropriations,  1947) 

Dutch  Elm  Laboratory 

Authorized  1948  Feb.     1949 


May    1949  $518,000 


2  Cement-Block  Dormitories 
Authorized  1948  Feb. 


1949 


$518,000 
$275,000 

$522,000 
$424,000 
$120,000 

$162,500 

$24,500 

$350,000 


6th,  7th  and  8th  Alumni  Dormitories 
Authorized  1948 

Faculty- Student  Apartment  Bldg. 
Authorized  1948 

Power  Plant  and  Utility  Lines 
Authorized  1948 

Wing  of  Main  Engineering  Bldg. 
Authorized  1948 

20- YEAR  TOTAL 

OflSce  of  Publications,  February  1,  1949 


$1,361,000 

$500,000 
$5,985,720 


$400,000 


$1,000,000 


$500,000 


$772,980   $2,974,600 
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FOREWORD 

This  Catalogue  of  the  University  presents 
announcements  concerning  courses,  admission, 
etc.,  for  the  sessions  of  1949-50. 

The  University  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  de- 
partments, the  right  to  withdraw  or  change  the 
announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  University  Catalogue  for  the  sessions 
1949-50  is  part  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  as 
such  is  part  II  of  Public  Document  31.  (Sec.  8, 
Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts.) 


ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 

1949 
AT  AMHERST 


June  10,  Friday   and  June  11,  Saturday.    Entrance  Exami- 
nations. 

June  13,  Monday.    Registration  for   Summer   Session. 

June  14,  Tuesday,  8:00  A.M.    Summer   Session  opens. 

July  4,  Monday.    Independence  Day.    No  college  exercises. 

July  23,  Saturday,  12:00  M.   End  of  first  six  weeks  of  Sum- 
mer Session. 

July  25,  Monday,    8:00  A.M.     Summer   Session   opens   for 
second  half. 

September  3,  Saturday,  12:00  M.    End  of  Summer  Session. 

September  19,  Monday,  9:00   A.M.    Registration   of  Fresh- 
man and  Senior  Students. 

September  20,  Tuesday,  9:00  A.M.    Registration  of    Soph- 
omore and  Junior  Students. 

September  21,  Wednesday,  2:00  P.M.   Opening  Convocation. 

September  22,  Thursday,  8:00  A.M.    Classes  begin. 

October  12,  Wednesday,  Colum,bus  Day.    No  college  exer- 
cises. 

November  11,  Friday,  Armistice  Day.    No  college  exercises. 

November  23,  Wednesday,  12:00  M.  to  November  28,  Monday, 
8:00  A.M.   Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  17,  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  January  3, 1950,  Tuesday, 
8:00  A.M.   Christmas  Recess. 

1950 

January  3,  Tuesday,  8:00  A.M.    Classes  resume. 

January  19,  Thursday,  5:00  P.M.    Classes  stop. 

January  20,  Friday,   9:00  A.M.    Registration   of   Freshman 
and  Senior  Students. 

January  21,  Saturday,  9:00  A.M.  Registration  of  Sophomore 
and  Junior  Students. 

January  23,  Monday  to  February  1,  Wednesday.  Final  Exam- 
inations. 

February  1,  Wednesday.    First  Semester  ends. 


Part.  II.  5 

February  6,  Monday,  8:00  A.M.   Second  Semester  begins. 

February  22,  Wednesday.  Washington's  Birthday.   No  college 
exercises. 

April  1,  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  April  10,  Monday,  8:00  A.M. 
Spring  Recess. 

April  19,  Wednesday.    Patriots'  Day.    No  college  exercises. 

May  23,  Tuesday,  12:00  M.   Classes  stop. 

May  24,  Wednesday  to  June  1,  Thursday,  5:00  P.M.    Final 
examinations. 

May  30,  Tuesday.    Memorial  Day.    No  college  exercises. 

June  2,  Friday  to  June  5,  Monday.    Commencement. 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 
Organization  of  January,  1949 


Ernest  Hoftyzer,  b.s.  ( Ohio  State  University ) ,  Welles- 
ley  1950 

Alden  Chase  Brett,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Belmont  1950 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara  (Graduate  Teacher's 

College),  Cambridge  1951 

Leonard  Carmichael,  s.b.,  sc.d.  (Tufts  College),  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University),  litt.d.  (Portia),  ll.d.  (Bos- 
ton University,  Colgate  University,  Northeastern 
University,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  St.  Law- 
rence University),  Medford  1951 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach,  Walpole  1952 

Ralph  Fred  Taber,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

A.M.  (Harvard  University),  West  Newton  1952 

John  Martin  Deely,  a.b.   (Williams  College),  Lee         1953 

Clifford  Chesley  Hubbard,  a.b.,  ph.d.   (Brown  Uni- 
versity), A.M.   (Harvard  University),  Mansfield       1953 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Billerica  1954 

John  William  Haigis,  m.a.  (Amherst  College),  Green- 
field 1954 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College), 
LL.B.  (Harvard  University),  ll.d.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Boston  1955 

Philip  Ferry  Whitmore,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Sunderland  1955 

William  Michael  Cashin,  a.b.  (Boston  College),  Mil- 
ton 1956 

William  Aylott  Orton,  b.a.,  m.a.    (Christ's  College, 
Cambridge),  m.sc,  d.sc.   (University  of  London), 
LL.D.  (Boston  College),  Northampton  1956 
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MEMBERS  EX  OFFICIO 

His  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever,  ll.b.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University), 
M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), President  of  the  University. 

John  Joseph  Desmond,  Jr.,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Harvard  University), 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

John  Chandler,  b.a.  (Yale  University),  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

His  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever,  ll.b.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  President. 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  ll.b. 
(Harvard  University),  ll.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Boston,  Chairman. 

James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Amherst,  Secretary. 

Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
m.b.a.   (Boston  University),  Amherst,  Treasurer. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES^ 

COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY  AND  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Leonard  Carmichael,  John  J.  Desmond 

Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

William  A,  Orton  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach,  Harry  D.  Brown 

Chairman  John  Chandler 

William  A.  Orton  William  M.  Cashin 

COMMITTEE     ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Alden  C.  Brett,  Chairman     Ernest  Hoftyzer 

John  Chandler  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

John  M.  Deely 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

John  Chandler,  Chairm,an       Ernest  Hoftyzer 
Harry  D.  Brown  William  M.  Cashin 

John  W.  Haigis 

COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Philip  F.  Whitmore,  John  M.  Deely 

Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Alden  C.  Brett  Ralph  F.  Taber 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

John  W.  Haigis,  Chairman      Ralph  F.  Taber 
Alden  C.  Brett  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

William  M.  Cashin 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

Ralph  F.  Taber,  Chairman      Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

John  W.  Haigis  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

John  M.  Deely 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Leonard  Carmichael 

Chairman  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Alden  C.  Brett  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

«  The  President  of  the  College  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
are  ex-oflBcio  members  of  each  committee. 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Fort  Devens 

(Appointed  until  1951) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  ll.b. 
(Harvard  University),  ll.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Boston. 

James  Phinney  Baxter,  HI,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Williams),  a.m., 
PH.D.,  LL.D.  (Harvard), LL.D.  (Amherst  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  Wesleyan  University,  Hobart  College, 
Bowdoin  College),  President  of  Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown. 

Alden  Chase  Brett,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Belmont. 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Billerica, 

Leonard  Carmichael,  s.b.,  sc.d.  (Tufts  College),  ph.d.  (Har- 
vard University),  litt.d.  (Portia),  ll.d.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity, Colgate,  Northeastern  University,  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  St.  Lawrence  University),  President  of 
Tufts  College,  Medford. 

William  Michael  Cashin,  a.b.   (Boston  College),  Milton. 

Wat  Tyler  Cluverius,  b.s.  (U.  S.  Naval  Academy),  ll.d. 
(Lake  Forest  College,  Clark  University,  Muhlenberg 
College),  SC.D.  (Northwestern  University),  d.nav.sc. 
(Pennsylvania  Military  College),  d.eng.  (Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Northeastern  University,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology),  President  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Worcester. 

Charles  Woolsey  Cole,  a.b.,  l.h.d.  (Amherst  College),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  ll.d.  (Wagner  College, 
Williams  College,  Wesleyan  University),  sc.d  (Clarkson 
College  of  Technology),  President  of  Amherst  College, 
Amherst. 

James  Bryant  Conant,  a.b.,  ph.d.  (Harvard  University), 
LL.D.  (University  of  Chicago,  Princeton  University,  New 
York  University,  Yale  University,  Amherst  College, 
College  of  Charleston,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williams  College,  Dartmouth  College,  Tulane  University, 
University  of  California,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bristol  University,  England,  Queens  University,  Canada, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Toronto, 
Baylor  University,  University  of  Illinois,  University  of 
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State  of  New  York,  Northeastern  University,  University 
of  Massachusetts),  l.h.d.  (Boston  University),  litt.d. 
(Hamilton  College),  sc.d.  (Columbia  University,  Stevens 
Institute,  Tufts  College,  University  of  Wisconsin,  McGill 
University),  d.s.c.  (University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
University  of  London,  England,  University  of  Lyons, 
France),  d.c.l.  (Oxford  University,  England),  dr.hon. 
(University  of  Algiers,  Algeria),  President  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge. 

John  Martin  Deely,  a.b.   (Williams  College),  Lee. 

Carl  Stephen  Ell,  a.b.,  sc.d.  (DePauw  University),  s.b., 
M.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  ed.m. 
(Harvard  University),  ll.d.  (Tufts  College),  President 
of  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 

John  William  Haigis,  m.a.   (Amherst  College),  Greenfield. 

Ernest  Hoftyzer,  b.s.   (Ohio  State  University),  Wellesley. 

Clifford  Chesley  Hubbard,  a.b.,  ph.d.  (Brown  University), 
a.m.   (Harvard  University),  Mansfield. 

Very  Rev.  William  L.  Keleher,  s.j.,  a.b.,  m.s.  (College  of 
the  Holy  Cross),  a.m.,  s.t.l.  (Weston  College),  President 
of  Boston  College,  Boston. 

James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  s.b.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), SC.D.  (Middlebury  College),  ll.d.  (Union  Col- 
lege), D.ENG.  (Drexel  Institute  of  Technology),  President 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach,  Walpole. 

Daniel  L.  Marsh,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Northwestern  University),  s.t.b. 
(Boston  University),  d.d.  (Grove  City  College),  ll.d. 
(University  of  Chattanooga,  University  of  Pittsljurgh, 
Simpson  College,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Dickinson  College,  Rhode  Island  State  College),  litt.d. 
(Northwestern  University,  Portia  Law  School),  l.h.d. 
(Cornell  University),  n.ph.d.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity), PH.D.  (University  of  Bologna,  Italy),  sc.d.  in  ed. 
(Iowa  Wesleyan  College),  j.u.d.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity), D.C.L.  (Ohio  Northern  University),  President  of 
Boston  University,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara  (Graduate  Teacher's  Col- 
lege), Cambridge. 

Very  Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  s.j.,  a.b.  (College  of  the  Holy 
Cross),  m.a.  (Woodstock  College),  ph.d.  (Gregorian  Uni- 
versity, Rome),  President  of  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester. 

William  Aylott  Orton,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge), m.sc,  d.sc.  (University  of  London),  ll.d.  (Bos- 
ton College),  Northampton. 
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Ralph  Fred  Taber  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  a.m. 
(Harvard  University),  West  Newton. 

Philip  Ferry  Whitmore,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Sunderland. 

MEMBERS  EX  OFFICIO 

His  Excellency  Paul  A.  Dever,  ll.b.  (Boston  University), 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), President  of  the  University. 

Wentworth  Williams,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  ed.d.  (Co- 
lumbia  University),    Vice-President   of  the   University. 

John  Joseph  Desmond,  Jr.,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Harvard  University), 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

John  Chandler,  b.a.  (Yale  University),  Comm,issioner  of 
Agriculture. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

His  Excellency  Paul  A.  Dever,  ll.b.  (Boston  University), 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  President. 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  ll.b. 
(Harvard  University),  ll.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Boston,  Chairman. 

James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Amherst,  Secretary. 

Edward  W.  Mahan,  a.b.  (Harvard  College),  Fort  Devens, 
Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Chairm,an 

Leonard  Carmichael 

Wat  T.  Cluverius 

Very  Rev.  William  L.  Keleher 

John  J.  Desmond,  Jr. 


EMERITI 


William  Henry  Armstrong,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), B.S.,  M.L.A.c.p.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Emeritus. 

Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f. 
(Yale  University),  d.oec.  (University  of  Munich),  ll.d. 
(Syracuse  University,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  d.sc.  in  ed.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), President  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Edmond  Cance,  a.b.  (Macalester  College),  m.a., 
PH.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Economics, 
Emeritus. 

Joseph  Scudder  Chamberlain,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), PH.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Orton  Loring  Clark,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  Emeritus. 

Guy  Chester  Crampton,  a.b.  (Princeton  University),  m.a. 
(Cornell  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Berlin),  Pro- 
fessor of  Insect  Morphology,  Emeritus. 

Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  Extension 
Specialist  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Emeritus. 

Henry  Torsey  Fernald,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Maine), 
PH.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology, Emeritus  . 

Julius  Herman  Frandsen,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  Emeritus. 

Clarence  Everett  Gordon,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Boston  University),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Emeritus. 

John  Cameron  Graham,  b.s.  agr.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Emeritus. 

Margaret  Pomeroy  Hamlin,  b.a.  (Smith  College),  Place- 
ment Officer,  Emeritus. 

Henri  Darwin  Haskins,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Arthur  Kenyon  Harrison,  m.l.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts),  Professor   of  Landscape  Architecture,  Emeritus. 

Mrs.  Annette  Turner  Herr,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity ) ,  Professor  of  Extension  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Edward  Bertram  Holland,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emer- 
itus. 
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Fred  Chester  Kenney,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Treasurer,  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Anderson  Mackimmie,  a.b.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), M.A.  (Columbia  University),  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Emeritus. 

Frank  Cochrane  Moore,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Emeritus. 

Sumner  Rufus  Parker,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Extension  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Emeritus. 

Charles  Adams  Peters,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emer- 
itus. 

Fred  Coleman  Sears,  b.s.,  m.s.,  sc.d.  (Kansas  Agricultural 
College),  Professor  of  Pomology,  Emeritus. 

Jacob  Kingsley  Shaw,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  m.s., 
PH.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Research  Professor 
of  Pomology,  Emeritus. 

Edna  Lucy  Skinner,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  University),  m.ed. 
(Michigan  State  Normal  College),  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Philip  Henry  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Winthrop  Selden  Welles,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.ed. 
( Harvard  University ) ,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 


OFFICERS    OF    ADMINISTRATION 
AMHERST 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s. 
(University   of  Massachusetts),   ph.d.    (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), President  of  the  University.  South  College 
George  Edward  Emery,  b.s.   (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Field    Secretary    and    Executive    Secretary,    Associate 
Alumni.                                                             Memorial  Hall 
Affie  May  Cook,  Secretary  to  the  President.      South  College 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Secretary  of  the  University  and  Acting  Director  of  Divi- 
sion of  Extension.  South  College 
Edward  Marcus   Manookian,   Assistant  Personnel   Officer. 

South  College 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

William  Lawson  Machmer,  a.b.,  m.a.,  l.h.d.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  College),  d.ed.  (American  International  Col- 
lege), Dean  of  the  University  and  Dean  of  the  Lower 
Division.  South  College 

Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Registrar.  South  College 

Robert  Stoddart  Hopkins,  Jr.,  b.a.,  m.ed.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Dean  of  Men.  South  College 

Helen  Curtis,  a.b.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  College),  a.m.  (Co- 
lumbia University),  Dean  of  Women.  South  College 

Donald  Winslow  Cadigan,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Registrar.  South  College 

Mildred  Pierpont,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Schedule 
Supervisor.  South  College 

Mrs.  Jean  Churchill,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Head 
of  Residence.  Lewis  House 

Mrs.  Lucie  Davey,  Head  of  Residence.  Thatcher  House 

Mrs.  Nadine  Whipple,  Head  of  Residence, 

Abigail  Adams  House 

Emily  May  Larkin,  Secretary  to  the  Dean.       South  College 

OFFICE   OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

Fred  John  Sievers,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

East  Experiment  Station 
Dorothy  Ellen  Mallory,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 
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OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
Fred   John    Sievers,   b.s.,  m.s.    (University    of  Wisconsin), 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

East  Experiment  Station 
Edwin  Francis  Gaskiix,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Head  of  Experiment  Station  Service. 

East  Experiment  Station 
Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Associate  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
WiLLARD  Anson  Munson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director  of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Irene  Elisabeth  Chandler,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

South  College 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  SHORT  COURSES 
Roland  Hale  Verbeck,  b.s.    (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director  of  Short  Courses.  South  College 

Katharine  Mary  Martin,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

South  College 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 
Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.B.A.  (Boston  University),  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

South  College 
John  Kirkpatrick  Broadfoot,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

South  College 
Francis  Joseph  Teahan,  Purchasing  Officer.     South  College 
George  Charles   Brehm,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Power  Plant 

Lionel  George  David,  Engineer.  Power  Plant 

Walter  Oscar  Johnson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Manager  of  Boarding  Halls.  Draper  Hall 

Donald  Paul  Hawley,  Manager  of  the  University  Store. 

North  College 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

Arthur  Benson  Musgrave,  Nieman  Fellow  in  Journalism 
(Harvard  University),  Director  of  Publications. 

South  College 

Robert  Joseph  McCartney,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), University  Editor.  South  College 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto), 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student 
Health.  Physical  Education  Building 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 
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PLACEMENT  OFFICE 
Emory  Ellsworth  Grayson,  b.s.   (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Director  oj  Placement.  South  College 
Guy  Victor  Glatfelter,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College), 
M.S.    (Iowa  State  College),  Placement  Officer  for  Men. 

South  College 
Carol  Burr  Gawthrop,  a.b.  (Grinnell  College),  m.a.  (Syra- 
cuse University),  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

South  College 
Robert  John  Morrissey,  b.s.   ( State  Teachers  College,  Buf- 
falo, New  York),  m.s.  (St.  Bonaventure  College),  Assis- 
tant Placement  Officer.  South  College 

LIBRARY 
Basil  Boise  Wood,  a.b.   (Brown  University),  Librarian. 

Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Lena  Chapman   Mory,   Reference  Librarian   and  Ar- 
chivist. Goodell  Library 
Marie  Johanne  van  Wieren,  b.s.   (Simmons  College),  Cata- 
loguer.                                                           Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Janet  Green  Dean,  Library  Assistant.   Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Ramona  Card  Doten,  b.s.    (University  of   Massachu- 
setts), Library  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Virginia  Rae  Herson,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
M.  Milton  Kaplan,  b.s,   (University  of  Massachusetts),  Li- 
brary Assistant.  Goodell  Library. 
Mrs.  Faith  Elizabeth  Leblanc,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Leah  Stetson  Miner,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Library 
Assistant.  Goodell  Library 

Mrs.  Katherine  Price  Rose,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Janet  Himes  Stevens,  b.s.    (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Library  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Janet  Fowler  Timberlake,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
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FORT    DEVENS 


OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Wentworth  Williams,  b.a.    (Williams  College),  ed.d.    (Co- 
lumbia  University),   Vice  President  of  the   University. 
Anne  Ellen  McPartlan,  Principal  Clerk  and  Secretary. 
Catherine  Shrigley,  Secretary. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

Joseph  Morgan  Stokes,  b.a.  (Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina),  m.a.  (Yale  University),  b.a.,  b.litt.,  m.a.  (Ox- 
ford University),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Dean  oj  the 
College. 

Gloria  Rita  Lagoy,  Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

DIVISION  OF  RECORDS  AND  GUIDANCE 

Herbert  A.  Perkins,  b.a,  (Colby  College),  m.a.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of 
the  Division  of  Records  and  Guidance. 

Elmer  H.  Worth,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  ed.m.  (Boston 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Super- 
visor of  Guidance. 

Richardson  L.  Greene,  b.a.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Supervisor  of  Records. 

Norman  P.  Lynch,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Salem),  m.ed.  (Boston  University),  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  and  Coordinator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mrs.  Joanne  Vollmer,  b.sc.  (Ohio  State  University),  In- 
structor, Guidance  Counsellor. 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Edward  W,  Mahan,  b.a.  (Harvard  University),  Chief  Fiscal 
Officer. 

Carl  W.  Strand,  c.p.a..  Senior  Accountant. 

Nelson  L.  Manter,  b.sc.  (University  of  Maine),  Semi-Senior 
Accountant. 

Lillian  Barretto,  Chief  Personnel  Officer. 

Howard  K.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 

Gilbert  L.  Brown,  Procurement  and  Property  Officer. 
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LIBRARY 

R.  Malcolm  Sills,  b.s.   (Wesleyan  University),  b.l.s.   (Co- 
lumbia University),  Librarian. 

Elizabeth   Farrar,    b.s.    (Simmons  College),  Reference   Li- 
brarian. 

Helen  Leblanc,  b.a.    (Rivier  College),  b.s.    (Simmons  Col- 
lege), Catalog  Librarian. 

Mrs.  Sally  MacMurray,  b.a.    (Bard  College),  Catalog  As- 
sistant. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Domin,  b.s.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College),  Circulation  Desk. 

Louise  M.  Dupont,  General  Library  Assistant  and  Secretary. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Walter  J.  Gorday,  b.s.  (Tufts  College),  m.d.  (Tufts  Medical 
School),  Senior  Physician. 

C.  Clark  Streeter,  b.s.  (Tufts  College),  m.d.  (Tufts  Medical 
School),  Assistant  Physician. 


FACULTY    OF    RESIDENT    INSTRUCTION 

AMHERST 


Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), President.  South  College 

William  Lawson  Machmer,  a.b.,  m.a.,  l.h.d.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  College),  d.ed.  (American  International  Col- 
lege), Dean  of  the  College  and  Dean  of  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion and  Professor  of  Mathematics.  South  College 

George  William  Alderman,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics.  Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Charles  Paul  Alexander,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Entomology,  Head  of  the  Department,  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Science.  Fernald  Hall 

Stephen  Ives  Allen,  a.b.  (Amherst  College),  a.m.  (Harvard 
University),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

Doric  Alviani,  mus.b.,  ed.m.  (Boston  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music.  Memorial  Hall 

Allen  Emil  Andersen,  a.b.,  m.a.  (University  of  Nebraska), 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Head  of  Department.  Mathematics  Building 

Earl  Jay  Anderson,  b.s.  in  c.e.  (Iowa  State  College),  s.m. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

James  Franklin  Anderson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Oscar  Gustaf  Anderson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Thomas  Joseph  Andrews,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
A.M.   (Williams  College),  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Thomas  James  Army,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Anita  Luria  Ascher,  m.a.  (University  of  Munich  and  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn),  ph.d.  (Smith  College),  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  German.   .  .  .  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

LoRiN  Earl  Ball,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Walter  Miller  Banfield,  b.s.  (Rutgers  University),  ph.d. 
(University  of  Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Clark  Hall 
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Luther  Bant  a,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Poultry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

RoLLiN  Hayes  Barrett,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
M.S.  (Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment. Stockbridge  Hall 

Lawrence  Matthews  Bartlett,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Maurice  Edward  Bates,  b.s.e.  (m.e.),  ph.d.  (University  of 
Michigan),  s.m,  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Acting  Head 
of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Harold  Francis  Beck,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  Engineering  Laboratory 

Herbert  Joshua  Berman,  s.b.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
M.A.   (Boston  University),  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Deane  Allen  Beytes,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

David  Wakefield  Bishop,  a.b.  (Swarthmore  College),  ph.d. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Marshall  Hall 

Matthew  Louis  Blaisdell,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Superintendent  of  Farm.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Lyle  Lincoln  Blundell,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor 
of  Horticulture.  Wilder  Hall 

Charles  Farrington  Bond,  b.a.  (Bucknell  University),  m.a. 
(Cornell  University),  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Harold  Danforth  Boutelle,  b.s.,  c.e.  (Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

Leon  Alson  Bradley,  b.s.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d.  (Yale 
University),  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall 

Lawrence  Elliott  Briggs,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Mildred  Briggs,  a.b.  (DePauw  University),  m.s.  (Iowa  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Robert  Roderick  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  Texas),  s.m. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
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Mrs.  Katherine  Mayer  Bullis,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Mount  Holyoke 
College),  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Robert  Stephen  Burpo,  Jr.,  b.s.  (American  International 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Hall  Gerald  Buzzell,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Instructor 
in  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Theodore  Cuyler  Caldwell,  b.a.  (College  of  Wooster),  m.a. 
(Harvard  University),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Head  of  Department.  Chapel 

James  William  Callahan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Frank  Thomas  Canavan,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Manufac- 
tures. Flint  Laboratory 

George  Wesley  Cannon,  b.a.  (Dakota  Wesleyan  University), 
M.S.,  PH.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Norman  Clarence  Card,  Jr.,  b.m.e.  (Thomas  S.  Clarkson 
Memorial  College  of  Technology ) ,  Instructor  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Harold  Whiting  Cary,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Har- 
vard University),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of 
History.  Chapel 

Kenneth  Delbert  Cashin,  b.s.  in  ch.e.,  m.s.  in  ch.e.  (Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Gilbert  Cestre,  Licence  es  Lettres,  Diploma  D'Etudes  Su- 
perieures,   (University  de  Dijon),  Instructor  in  French. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Shurman  You-Hsi  Chang,  b.s.  (Chiao-tung  University),  m.s. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. Engineering  Annex 

Katherine  Allen  Clarke,  a.b.  (Goucher  College),  m.a. 
(Middlebury  College),  Docteur  de  I'Universite  de  Gren- 
oble, Assistant  Professor  of  French.    Liberal  Arts  Annex 

James  Patrick  Coffey,  s.b.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Alton  Brigham  Cole,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.F.    (Yale  University),  Instructor  in  Forestry. 

French  Hall 

Richard  Mowry  Col  well,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Rhode  Island  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

North  College 
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Mrs.  Gladys  Mae  Cook,  b.s.  (Battle  Creek  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Geoffrey  St,  John  Cornish,  b.s.  (University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia), Instructor  in  Agrostology.        Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Allen  Cowan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Benjamin  Charles  Crooker,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts ) ,  Instructor  in  Physics.     Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Alexander  Middleton  Cruickshank,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Rhode  Island 
State  College),  Instructor  in  ChcTnistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 

Dorothy  Davis,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University),  m.a.  (Columbia 
University),  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

William  Allen  Davis,  b.a.  (Colgate  University),  m.a.  (Har- 
vard University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History.    Chapel 

Llewellyn  Light  Derby,  b.s.  ( Springfield  College) ,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Lawrence  Sumner  Dickinson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Agrostology. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Peter  Jerome  Diffley,  b.s.  (Purdue  University),  a.m.  (Co- 
lumbia University),  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

John  Harland  Dittfach,  b.m.e.,  m.s.  (University  of  Minne- 
sota), Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Gordon  Donald,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Princeton  University),  m.a.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration.  North  College 

Edwin  Douglas  Driver,  a.b.  (Temple  University),  m.a. 
(University   of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Chapel 

Charles  Nelson  DuBois,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Middlebury  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 

Charles  Warren  Dunham,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Instructor  in 
Floriculture.  French  Hall 

Robert  David  Dunton,  b.s.  (Ohio  University),  Instructor  in 
Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Donald  Durell,  b.s.,  m.l.a.   (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture.  Wilder  Hall 
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Thomas  Woodrow  Eck,  b.a.  (Colgate  University),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Physical  Education  Building 

Fred  Charles  Ellert,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
m.a.  (Amherst  College),  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 
Edward  Donald  Emerson,  s.b.  in  m.e,  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

John  Nelson  Everson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Evan  Ira  Farber,  a.b.  (University  of  North  Carolina),  In- 
structor in  Government.  North  College 

Robert  Simon  Feldman,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.      Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Carl  Raymond  Fellers,  a.b.  (Cornell  University),  m.s., 
PH.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Professor  of  Food  Techno- 
logy and  Head  of  Department. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

James  M.  Ferrigno,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Boston  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages.      Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Vernon  Leroy  Ferwerda,  a.b.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

North  College 

Mrs.  Bertha  Eleanor  Fessenden,  b.s.  (Simmons  College), 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Richard  William  Fessenden,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Gordon  Field,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  In- 
structor in  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Eugene  Joseph  Finnegan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

*  William  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Food  Technology. 

Aldis  Elwood  Flint,  Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

fRiCHARD  Carol  Foley,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Charles  Frederic  Fraker,  a.b.  (Colorado  College),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Head  of  Department.      Liberal  Arts  Annex 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
t  On  leave  of  absence 
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Ralph  Lyle  France,  b.s.  (University  of  Delaware),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachiisetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Arthur  Perkins  French,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Pomology 
and  Plant  Breeding  and  Head  of  Department  of  Pomology. 

French  Hall 

Philip  Lyle  Gamble,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d. 
(Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Economics,  Head  of 
Department,  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Business  AdTninis- 
tration.  North  College 

Mary  Ellen  Monica  Garvey,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Paul  Harding  Gerhardt,  a.b.  ( University  of  North  Carolina ) , 
Instructor  in  Economics.  North  College 

Harry  Newton  Glick,  a.b.  ( Bridgewater  College),  a.m. 
( Northwestern  University ) ,  ph.d.  ( University  of  Illinois ) , 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  North  College 

Stowell  Coolidge  Goding,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m. 
(Harvard  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Professor  of  French.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Maxwell  Henry  Goldberg,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.,  PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  English. 

Chapel 

George  Goodwin,  Jr.,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  m.a.  (Harvard 
University),  Instructor  in  Government.      North  College 

Harold  Martin  Gore,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Departm,ent 
of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Albert  Edward  Goss,  b.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity), Instructor  in  Psychology.        Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Paul  Gerard  Graham,  b.s.  (Northwestern  University),  m.a. 
( Wesleyan  University ) ,  ph.d.  ( Yale  University ) ,  Visiting 
Professor  of  German.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

t Janet  Grayson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Instruc- 
tor in  German. 

Harold  Emory  Griffin,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 

North  College 

Thomas  Augustus  Grow,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Nathan  Strong  Hale,  b.s.  ( University  of  Connecticut ) ,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.      Stockbridge  Hall 

t  On  leave  of  absence 
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William  Haller,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Amherst  College),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Columbia  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

North  College 

Denzel  J.  Hankinson,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Connecticut),  ph.d.  (Pennsylvania  State 
College),  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  De- 
partment. Flint  Laboratory 

John  Francis  Hanson,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Insect  Morphology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Harold  Ernest  Hardy,  a.b.  (Pomona  College),  ph.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota),  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. North  College 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Nutting  Harmon,  b.s.  in  p.e.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Drill  Hall 

Vernon  Parker  Helming,  b.a.  (Carleton  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Chapel 

Karl  Newcomb  Hendrickson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Maine),  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Curry  Starr  Hicks,  b.pd.,  m.ed.  (Michigan  State  Normal 
College),  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of 
Division.  Physical  Education  Building 

Sherman  Hoar,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration.  North  College 

Walter  Henricks  Hodge,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

KoBERT  Powell  Holdsworth,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College), 
M.F.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head 
of  Department.  French  Hall 

Leonta  Gertrude  Horrigan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.  (Smith  College),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  Chapel 

Samuel  Church  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture. 

French  Hall 

Elisabeth  Vickery  Hubbard,  b.s,  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women.    Drill  Hall 

Alice  Elizabeth  Jane,  b.s.  (New  Jersey  College  for  Women), 
M.A.  ( Columbia  University ) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Stephen  James  Jatras,  b.s.  in  e.e.  (Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology),  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
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Fred  Painter  Jeffrey,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College), 
M.S.  ( University  of  Massachusetts ) ,  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department.      Stockbridge  Hall 

Warren  Irving  Johansson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Fernald  Hall 
William  Bradford  Johnson,  b.s.    (Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Olericulture.  French  Hall 
Arthur   Nelson   Julian,    a.b.    (Northwestern    University), 
Professor  of  German  and  Head  of  Department. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Harley  Dale  Kabrud,  b.s.  (South  Dakota  State  College), 
Major,  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics  for  Air.  Drill  Hall 

Sidney  William  Kauffman,  b.s.,  m.ed,  (Springfield  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Carl  Anton  Keyser,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute), b.s.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

Metals  Laboratory  (Formerly  Nursery  School) 

MiLO  Kimball,  b.s,  (Ohio  Northern  University),  b.b.a.,  m.b.a, 
(Boston  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Administration.  North  College 

Jay  Henry  Korson,  b.s.  (Villanova  College),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of  Sociology.  Chapel 

Stephen  Raymond  Kosakowski,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Physical  Education  Building 

Theodore  Thomas  Kozlowski,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University), 
m.a.,  PH.D.  (Duke  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Otto  George  Kranz,  b.s.  (University  of  Lausanne),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Food  Technology.  Draper  Hall 

Irving  Bernard  Kravis,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. North  College 

Robert  Philips  Lane,  a.b.  (Columbia  University),  m.a. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  English.         Chapel 

Joseph  Walton  Langford,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  New 
Hampshire),  s.m.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy),   Associate    Professor    of    Electrical    Engineering. 

Engineering  Annex 

Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Registrar  and  Professor  in  charge  of  Freshman 
Orientation  Course.  South  College 

Edward  Peter  Larkin,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Public  Health.  Marshall  Hall  Annex 
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Walter  Wilfred  Lee,  m.b.,  m.d.  (Toronto  University),  m.p.h. 
(Harvard  University),  Lecturer  in  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

John  Beckley  Lentz,  a.b.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College), 
v.M.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Science  and  Head  of  Department. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Murray  Burton  Levin,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Instructor  in  Government. 

North  College 

Arthur  Sidney  Levine,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Mark  Paul  Levine,  b.s.  in  e.e.  (Northeastern  University), 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering.      Stockbridge  Hall 

Harry  Gottfred  Lindquist,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

Adrian  Herve  Lindsey,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  M.S., 
PH.D.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management,       Stockbridge  Hall 

Irving  Lipovsky,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  m.s. 
(University  of  Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacterio- 
logy. Marshall  Hall 

John  Bailey  Longstaff,  b.s.  (United  States  Naval  Academy) , 
M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Richard  Stefan  Lopata,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Illinois), 
Instructor  in  Business  Administration.       North  College 

Earl  Eastman  Lorden,  b.s.,  m.ed.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Daniel  Justin  McCarthy,  b.s.e.,  ed.m.  (Bridgewater  State 
Teachers  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

William  Preston  MacConnell,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), M.F,  (Yale  University),  Instructor  in  Forestry. 

French  Hall 

Ian  Tennant  Morrison  MacIver,  Instructor  in  Landscape 
Architecture.  Wilder  Hall 

John  Francis  Manfredi,  b.s.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
M.A.   (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Chapel 

E.  Richard  Marcus,  a.b.  (State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey),  m.a.  (Columbia  University),  Instructor  in 
English.  Chapel 
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Joseph  Sol  Marcus,  b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute), 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Miner  John  Markuson,  b.s.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

George  Andrews  Marston,  b.s.,  c.e.  (Worcester  Polytechnic 

Institute),  m.s.  (University  of  Iowa),  Professor  of  Civil 

Engineering,  and   Dean  of  the   School  of   Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
Joseph  Annibal  Masi,  b.a.,  m.s.   (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Alfred  Herman  Mathieson,  Jr.,  s.b.  ( State  Teachers  College, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania),  m.a.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Theodore  Flavien  Mathieu,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Arboriculture.  Wilder  Hall 

Oreana  Alma  Merriam,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Harry  Hirsh  Michelson,  m.d.  (University  of  Kiel),  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Clinical  Psychiatry.        Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Helen  Swift  Mitchell,  a.b,  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Dean  of  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

John  William  Mohn,  m.e.  (Stevens  Institute  of  Technology), 
B.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Bruce  Robert  Morris,  a.b,  (Western  Reserve  University), 
M.A.  (Ohio  State  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  North  College 

Arthur  Benson  Musgrave,  Nieman  Fellow  in  Journalism 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Journalism. 

South  College 

William  Howard  Needham,  a.b,  (Bates  College),  ll.b, 
(Boston  University),  Instructor  in  Business  Administra- 
tion. North  College 

Claude  Cassell  Neet,  a.b.  (University  of  California), m.a., 
PH.D.  (Clark  University),  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Head  of  Department.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Albert  Bigelow  Nelson,  b.s,  (Colby  College),  m,s.  (Middle- 
bury  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy. Fernald  Hall 

D.  Horace  Nelson,  b.s,  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
M.S.  (University  of  Missouri),  ph.d.  (Pennsylvania  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry. 

Flint  Laboratory 
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John  Baxter  Newlon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Engineering  Laboratory 

Arthur  Ellsworth  Niedeck,  b.s.  (Ithaca  College),  m.a. 
(Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech. 

Chapel 

Francis  Walter  Nye,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics;  Head  of  Air  ROTC.  Drill  Hall 

George  James  Oberlander,  b.s.  (Tufts  College),  Instructor 
in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Willliam  Gregory  O'Donnell,  b.s.  ( University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), M.A.,  PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English.  Chapel 

Charles  Frank  Oliver,  b.s,,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Elmer  Clayton  Osgood,  c.e.,  d.eng.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute),  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

A.  Vincent  Osmun,  b.agr.  (Connecticut  State  College),  b.s., 
M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  b.s.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Devartment. 

Clark  Hall 

Raymond  Herman  Otto,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.L.A.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Head  of  Department.  Wilder  Hall 

Howard  Clarence  Parker,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (Columbia  University),  Major  Cavalry;  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Drill  Hall 

*Ernest  Milford  Parrott,  b.s.  (Union  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (University  of  Mis- 
souri), Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Robert  Charles  Perriello,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Irving  John  Pflug,  b.s.  in  agric,  b.s.  in  agric.eng.  (Purdue 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. Stockbridge  Hall 

Barbara  Ann  Phillips,  a.b.  (Bates  College),  a.m.  (Boston 
University),  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Mrs.  Sara  Coolidge  Piatt,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Michigan  State  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service 
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Ames  Samuel  Pierce,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  a.m.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Chapel 
James  Morton  Pines,  b.a.    (Bard  College),  m.a.    (Harvard 
University),  Instructor  in  Economics.         North  College 
Stanley  Edwin  Polchlopek,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Wallace  Frank  Powers,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Clark  University), 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Walter  Everett  Prince,  ph.b.,  a.m.  (Brown  University), 
Professor  of  English.  Chapel 

Paul  Nicholas  Procopio,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Horticulture.  Wilder  Hall 

Albert  William  Purvis,  a.b.  (University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick), M.ED.,  D.ED.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Education  and  Head  of  Department.   Liberal  Arts  Annex 

George  Frederick  Pushee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering.  Engineering  Laboratory 

Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto), 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student 
Health.  Physical  Education  Building 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Am- 
herst College),  Professor  of  English  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment; Acting  Dean  of  School  of  Liberal  Arts.        Chapel 

Arnold  Densmore  Rhodes,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire),  M.F.    (Yale  University),   Professor  of  Forestry. 

French  Hall 

Victor  Arthur  Rice,  b.s.,  d.agr,  (North  Carolina  State 
College),  M.AGR.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry;  Head  of  Department;  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Joseph  Harry  Rich,  b.s.,  m.f.   (New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry.    French  Hall 
George  Robert  Richason,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 
Bernard  Pritchard  Rines,  b.s.  in  agric.  eng.,  b.s.  in  e.e. 
(University  of  Maine),  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. Stockbridge  Hall 
Walter  Stuntz  Ritchie,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  College),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (University  of  Missouri),  Goessmann  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Head  of  Department. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Paul  David  Ritger,  b.n.s.  (College  of  the  Holy  Cross),  m.a. 

(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 
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Egbert  Louis  Rivers,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  m.s.  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois),  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 

North  College 

John  Edwin  Roberts,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Oliver  Cousens  Roberts,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (University  of  Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Po- 
mology. French  Hall 

James  Robertson,  Jr.,  b.arch.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), Assistant  Professor  of  Art  and  Architecture  and 
Chairman,  Departm.ent  of  Fine  Arts.  Wilder  Hall 

Joseph  Richard  Rogers,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education.  Physical  Education  Building 

Sabra  Julia  Rogers,  b.a.  (Smith  College),  Instructor  in 
Spanish.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Herbert  Duncan  Rollason,  Jr.,  a.b.  ( Middlebury  College), 
m.a.  (Williams  College),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Israel  Harold  Rose,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Brooklyn  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Donald  Ernest  Ross,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture.  French  Hall 

William  Harold  Ross,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Amherst  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

William  Martin  Rourke,  b.a.  (Beloit  College),  m.s.  (North- 
western University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Carl  Sherwood  Roys,  b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute), 
M.S.  IN  E.E.,  PH.D.  (Purdue  University),  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Glenn  C.  Russell,  b.s.  (Brigham  Young  University),  In- 
structor in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Sargent  Russell,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  m.s,  (Cornell 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Stockbridge  Hall 

Elmer  Stackpole  Sachse,  b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute),  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Stanley  Francis  Salwak,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

William  Crocker  Sanctuary,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
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Henry  Siddall  Saulnier,  b.s.  (University  of  Ohio),  Instruc- 
tor in  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Fernald  Hall 

Ezra  Schabas,  b.s.  (Juillard  School  of  Music),  m.a.  (Colum- 
bia University),  Instructor  in  Mu^ic.  Memorial  Hall 

Norman  James  Schoonmaker,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

Robert  Eugene  Scott,  b.a,  (Bates  College),  m.s.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  History.  Chapel 

Frank  Robert  Shaw,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology and  Beekeeping.  Fernald  Hall 

Dale  Harold  Sieling,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Kansas  State  College), 
PH.D.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Henry  Hills  Shillings,  a.b.  (Amherst  College),  Instructor 
in  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Harold  William  Smart,  ll.b,  (Boston  University),  a.b. 
(Amherst  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration.  North  College 

J.  Harold  Smith,  b.s.,  m.a,  (University  of  Utah),  ph.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Marion  Estelle  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), PH.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Instructor  in  Ento- 
mology. Fernald  Hall 

Russell  Eaton  Smith,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
v.M.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Science.  Paige  Laboratory 

Walter  Worcester  Smith,  b.e.e.  (Northeastern  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Engineering  Annex 

James  George  Snedecor,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  ph.d. 
(Indiana  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Marshall  Hall 

Ernest  Augustus  Snow,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Harvard  University), 
Lecturer  in  Public  Health.  ,  Fernald  Hall 

Grant  Bingeman  Snyder,  b.s. a.  (University  of  Toronto), 
M.S.  (Michigan  State  College),  Professor  of  Olericulture 
and  Head  of  Department.  French  Hall 

Daniel  Sobala,  s.b.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    Stockbridge  Hall 

John  LeBaron  Spencer,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Herbert  Norman  Stapleton,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Kansas  State  Col- 
lege), Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head 
of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 
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Edmund  Joseph  Stawiecki,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.  (University  of  Iowa),  Instructor  in  German. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Robert  Allan  Stengard,  b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute), Instructor  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Paul  William  Stickel,  b.s.  (New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry),  m.f.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Forestry.  French  Hall 

Robert  Gerald  Swanson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Instructor  in  Animal 
Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Harvey  Leroy  Sweetman,  b.s.  (Colorado  State  College), 
M.S.  (Columbia  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor  of  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

John  David  Swenson,  b.s.  (New  York  University),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Nutrition  Laboratory 

William  Henry  Tague,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Engineering  Laboratory 

Floriana  Tarantino,  b.s.,  a.m.  (Boston  University),  Instruc- 
tor in  English.  Chapel 

Charles  Hiram  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  of   Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Clark  Leonard  Thayer,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department,  and 
Acting  Dean  of  School  of  Horticulture.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Emily  Perry  Thies,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College), 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Frederick  Rogers  Tibbetts,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  German.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Annk  Tilton,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Instructor 
in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

William  N.  Todd,  Jr.,  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Head  of  Division. 

Drill  Hall 

Ray  Ethan  Torrey,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  m.a., 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Botany. 

Clark  Hall 

Ruth  Jane  Totman,  b.s.  (New  Jersey  College  for  Women), 
M.ED.  (University  of  Pittsburgh),  Associate  Professor 
and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Drill  Hall 

Jay  R  Traver,  b.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 
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Reuben  Edwin  Trippensee,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College), 
M.S.  PH.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Wild- 
life Management.  French  Hall 

Frederick  Sherman  Troy,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.A.  (Amherst  College),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Chapel 

Alden  Parker  Tuttle,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Vegetable  Gardening.  French  Hall 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Vallance,  a.b.  (Miami  University), 
M.A.  (Syracuse  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Henry  Leland  Varley,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Wesleyan  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 

William  Gould  Vinal,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Harvard  University), 
PH.D.  (Brown  University),  Professor  of  Nature  Education. 

Fernald  Hall 

Edward  Alfred  Vivian,  b.s.  (Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College),  Captain,  Air  Force;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  for  Air.  Drill  Hall 

Francis  Eugene  Voegeli,  b.s.  (University  of  Wichita,  United 
States  Military  Academy),  Major,  Cavalry;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.         Drill  Hall 

John  Henry  Vondell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. Stockbridge  Hall 

Helen  Lucille  Wagner,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education  for  Woinen.       Drill  Hall 

Arthur  Leonard  Wannlund,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

William  Henry  Weaver,  b.s.  in  i.e.,  m.s.  in  i.e.,  i.e.  (Penn- 
sylvania State  College),  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Stockbridge  Hall 

Merit  Penniman  White,  a.b.,  c.e.  (Dartmouth  College), 
M.S.,  PH.D.  (California  Institute  of  Technology),  Profes- 
sor of  Civil  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Margaret  Koerber  Wilhelm,  b.s.  ( University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Leonard  Richard  Wilson,  ph.b.,  ph.m.,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  and 
Head  of  Department.  Fernald  Hall 

Norman  Edward  Wilson,  e.e.  (Cornell  University),  m.s. 
(Illinois  Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Alfred  Dennis  Winer,  b.s.  (Northeastern  University),  m.s. 
(Purdue  University),  Instructor  in  Cheinistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 
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Chester  Henry  Wolowicz,  b.s.  in  m.e.  (Northeastern  Uni- 
versity), M.S.  IN  M.E.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.     Stockbridge  Hall 

Gilbert  Llewellyn  Woodside,  b.a.  (DePauw  University), 
M.A.,  PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Head  of  Department  of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Mrs.  Martha  Rockhold  Wright,  b.s.  (Miami  University, 
Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

Anthony  William  Zaitz,  b.s.o.  (Curry  College),  m.a.  (Bos- 
ton University),  Instructor  in  Speech.  Chapel 

John  Michael  Zak,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Ralph  Collier  Zalkan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

John  Karl  Zeender,  b.a.,  m.a.  (The  Catholic  University  of 
America),  Instructor  in  History.  Chapel 

TEACHING  FELLOWS 
David  Werner  Anderson,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Garland  Booker  Bass,  b.s.a.  (Agric.  &  Techn.  College 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina),  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
Paul  William   Bernstein,   b.a.    (University   of  Massachu- 
setts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 
Maurice  Blauer,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Warren  Maxwell  Bock,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education.         Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Olvia  Cambourelis,  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Teaching  Fel- 
low in  Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Hsiu-Fu  Chao,  b.s.  (Yenching  University),  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Joseph  David  Dalton,  b.s.  (University  of  Tennessee),  m.s. 
(Kansas  State  College),  Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Warren  Spencer  Dobson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Colson  Fifer,  Certificat  de  Licence  d'Anglais 
(Faculty  des  Lettres,  Universite  de  Paris),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Romance  Languages.         Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Harold  Lester  Greenberg,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 
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Charlotte  Elaine  Greenfield,  b.a.  (Connecticut  College  for 
Women),  Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Economics. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Ward  Martin  Hunting,  b.s.  (Houghton  College),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Jack  Lester  Lapuck,  b.s.  (Northeastern  University),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Elmer  C.  Martinson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Landscape  Architecture.   Wilder  Hall 

A.  Marie  McCarthy,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  Teaching  Fel- 
low in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Ellen  Hastings  Morse,  a.b.  (Wellesley  College),  m.a.  (Smith 
College),  Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Economics. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

John  Allan  Mullaly,  b.a.    (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Leo  Francis  Mulvaney,  a.b.   (College  of  the  Holy  Cross), 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Edward  Joseph  Rabaioli,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology.        Liberal  Arts  Annex 
Joseph  Philip  Roberge,  b.s.   (Universit}^  of  Massachusetts), 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Henry  Siddall  Saulnier,  b.s.  (Ohio  University),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Geology.  Fernald  Hall 

Irving  Herbert  Schlafman,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Donald  Bernard  Seeley,  b.s.,  (University  of  Connecticut), 
M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

Paul  Herbert  Struthers,  b.s.  (University  of  Arizona), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

George  Preston  Tilley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.      Goessmann  Laboratory 

Gordon  Prescott  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Philip  Beaumont  Turner,  b.s.  ( University  of  Maine ) ,  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  George  Vincent,  b.s.  (American  International  Col- 
lege), Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Ellen  Katherine  von  Hofen,  a.b.  (Smith  College),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Education.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

George  Staples  Yee,  b.  s.  (Northeastern  University),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 


FACULTY    OF    RESIDENT    INSTRUCTION 
AT    FORT    DEVENS 


Edward  F.  Adams,  b.s.  (College  of  the  Holy  Cross),  Instructor 
in  Physics. 

Rudolph  E.  Alisch,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Fitchburg),  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing. 

Leonard  E.  Arnaud,  b.es.l.  (University  of  Paris),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(New  York  University) ,  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish. 

Maurice  P.  Arth,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in 
Business  Administration. 

Thomas  Van  V.  Atwater,  Jr.,  a.b.,  a.m.  (University  of 
Washington),  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 

Robert  E.  Bacon,  ph.b.  (Lafayette  College),  a.m.  (Harvard 
University),  Professor  of  English. 

George  S.  Bischoff,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  A.  Bode,  b.c.e.  (Columbia  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Engineering  Drawing. 

John  L.  Bucher,  b.ed.  (New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Keene),  Instructor  in  English. 

Warren  D.  Burrington,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Connec- 
ticut), Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Ronald  M.  Cahill,  b.s.  ( College  of  the  Holy  Cross ) ,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Barbara  M.  Calhoun,  a.b.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  m.a.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin),  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Gerard  L.  Campagna,  b.a.  (Assumption  College),  m.a.  (Co- 
lumbia University),  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and 
History. 

Thomas  J.  Carey,  a.b,  (Brown  University),  m.ed.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  Teachers'  College,  Fitchburg),  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education. 

John  M.  Carrabas  (Northeastern  University),  Instructor  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Paul  J.  Cavanaugh,  a.b.  (Cornell  University),  m.a.  (Colmn- 
bia  University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Arthur  B.  Chabaton,  a.b,  (University  of  Alabama),  ed.m. 
(Boston  University),  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Mrs.  Roy  H.  Cooley,  b.a.  (University  of  Illinois),  Instructor 
in  Psychology. 

Edward  W.  Czechowski  (Northeastern  University),  Instruc- 
tor in  Electrical  Engineering. 
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J.  Robert  Davis,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Kentucky),  Professor 
of  Physical  Education. 

George  K.  Day  (Wentworth  Institute),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Machine  Laboratory. 

Clemens  de  Baillou,  Certificate  de  Diplome  (Universities 
of  Vienna  and  Salzburg ) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Parker  J.  Dexter,  a.b.  (Bates  College),  m.c.s.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity ) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

Stephen  P.  Fallon  (Providence  College),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education. 

Donald  F.  Fenn,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  m.s.  (Cornell 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Eco- 
nomics. 

R.  Brassil  Fitzgerald,  b.a.    (University    of  Arizona),  m.a. 

(Stamford  University),  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
George  H.  Genzmer,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  m.a.  (Columbia 

University),  Professor  of  English. 

George  Scott  Gleason,  b.a.  (Cornell  University),  b.f.a. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of   Engineering  Drawing. 

John  M.  Glow^acki,  b.mus.  (New  England  Conservatory), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Activities. 

Solomon  H.  Gordon,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.ED.  (Boston  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Enoch  F.  Greene,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Lafayette  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Geology. 

Richardson  L.  Greene,  b.a.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Supervisor  of  Records. 

LoYD  Haberly,  a.b.  (Reed  College),  b.a.,  m.a.  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Arthur  G.  Hildreth,  b.s.  (Bowdoin  College),  m.s.  (Univer- 
sity of  Maine),  Professor  of  Physics. 

John  F.  Hubbard,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  ed.m.  (Boston 
Teachers'  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William   A.  Jackowski,  Instructor  in  Physical   Education. 

John  A.  Jessup,  a.b.  (University  of  Rochester),  Associate 
Professor,  Director  of  Activities. 

Chester  A.  Johnston  (Boyles  College),  Instructor  in  Ma- 
chine Laboratory. 

Harold  M.  Kaplan,  a.b,  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m.,  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate   Professor  of   Biology. 

Sidney  Kaplan,  a.b,  (College  of  City  of  New  York),  a.m. 
(Boston  University),  Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

Mrs,  Rosa  Kubin,  b,a,  ( Obergymnasium  St,  Poeltn),  m.s., 
ph,d.  (University  of  Vienna),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 
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Walter  S.  Lake  (Rhode  Island  School  of  Design),  Associate 
Professor  of  Engineering  Drawing  and  Supervisor  of 
Machine  Laboratory. 

Anthony  F.  Lipp,  a.b.,  m.a.  (Boston  College),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics. 

George  W.  Litchfield,  a.b.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor,  Supervisor  of  Student  Activities. 

Frederick  W.  Look,  b.s.  (Virginia  Military  Institute),  ph.b. 
(Shejflaeld  Scientific  School),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sur- 
veying. 

Ralph  G.  Lounsbury,  ph.b.  (Sheffield  Scientific  School), 
PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  History  and  Head 
of  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Norman  P.  Lynch,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Salem),  m.ed.  (Boston  University),  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  and  Coordinator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Lewis  I.  Maddocks,  a.b.  (Marshall  College),  m.a.  (Boston 
University),  Instructor  in  Government. 

Hamilton  A.  Mathes,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m.  (Har- 
vard University),  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and 
Italian. 

Peter  F.  Merenda,  b.s.,  ed.m.  (Tufts  College),  Instructor  in 
Psychology. 

Richard  D.  Myers,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Richard  L.  McGlinchey  (Northeastern  University),  Instruc- 
tor in  Surveying. 

John  F.McKenzie,  a.b.  (Harvard  College),  m.c.s.  (Boston 
University),   Associate   Professor  of  Accounting. 

Boris  Erich  Nelson,  m.a.  (Conservatory  of  Music,  Heidel- 
berg), PH.D.  (University  of  Heidelberg),  litt.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Goettingen),  litt.d.  (University  of  Heidel- 
berg), Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

Franklin  T.  Nichols,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m.,  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University),   Associate  Professor   of  History. 

Otto  Nieuwejaar,  b.sc,  m.a.  (University  of  Toronto),  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of  Economics. 

George  H.  R.  O'Donnell,  b.a.  (University  of  Idaho),  m.a. 
(University  of  Washington),  ph.d.  (Yale  University), 
Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Head  of  the 
Division  of  Science. 

Ralph  W.  O'Rourke,  b.s.e.  (Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
College,  Fitchburg),M.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Drawing  and  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Science. 
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Margaret  Paige,  b.a.  (Wellesley  College),  Instructor  in 
Botany. 

Francis  Pascal,  a.b.  (University  of  California),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Herbert  A.  Perkins,  b.a.  (Colby  College),  m.a.  (University 
of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of 
the  Division  of  Records  and  Guidance. 

William  M.  Rau,  b.s.  (Wesleyan  University),  m.a.  (Harvard 
University),    Associate   Professor    of    Geology. 

Ernest  L.  Rhodes,  a.b.  (West  Virginia  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor,   Supervisor  of  Dramatic  Activities. 

Francis  J.  Riel,  a.b.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant   Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Julian  Roberts,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Columbia  University),  Instruc- 
tor in  English. 

F.  Leslie  Rose,  Instructor  in  Machine  Laboratory. 

Alvan  S.  Ryan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  a.m. 
(Harvard  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Iowa),  Pro- 
fessor of  English. 

Henry  Schwartz,  a.b.  (University  of  California),  m.ed. 
(Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  College,  North  Adams), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Charles  J.  Scully,  a.b.  (Villanova  University),  m.a.  (Boston 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Francis  B.  Shepardson,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Victor  R.  Staknis,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy), B.s.  IN  ED.  (Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  College, 
Bridgewater),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

R.  Victor  Stout,  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Education. 

Walter  J.  Sullivan,  b.s.e.  (Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
College,  Fitchburg),  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing. 

Andrew  H.  P.  Swift,  b.a.  (Bard  College),  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

Harry  N.  Syrene  (Bates  College),  Instructor  in  Machine 
Laboratory. 

Dudley  S.  Taft,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  Instructor  in 
Physics. 

Edmund  C.  Talbot,  ph.b.  (Boston  College),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

William  J.  Wall,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Biology. 

John  X.  Walsh,  b.s.  ( United  States  Military  Academy ) ,  m.a. 
Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 
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Joseph  J.  Walsh^  a.b.  (St.  Anselm's  College),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor oj  English. 

John  L.  Warneck,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor oj  Chemistry. 

Mrs,  Marion  D.  Whitcomb,  a.b.  (Wellesley  College),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  S.  Williford,  a.b.  (Cumberland  Univer- 
sity), Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Elmer  H.  Worth^  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  ed.m.  (Boston 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Super- 
visor of  Guidance. 

Manoog  S.  Young,  b.s.  (Northeastern  University),  Instructor 
in  Physics. 


U 


EXPERIMENT    STATION    STAFF 
AMHERST 


Fred  John  Sievers,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Director  of  Experiment  Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

Edward  Everett  Anderson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Food  Techno- 
logy. Food  Technology  Laboratory 

John  Geddie  Archibald,  b.s.  (Toronto  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor,  Research,  Ani- 
mal Husbandry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

John  Searls  Bailey,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.s. 
(Iowa  State  College),  Assistant  Professor,  Research, 
Pomology.  French  Hall 

William  Bernard  Becker,  b.s.  (New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry),  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Entomology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Emmett  Bennett,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor,  Research, 
Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Paul  Frederick  Bobula,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Instructor,  Research,  Nur- 
sery Culture.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Arthur  Israel  Bourne,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Professor, 
Research,  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Alfred  Alexander  Brown,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor,  Research,  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Barbara  Elizabeth  Brown,  a.b.  (Smith  College),  Instructor, 
Research,  Agricultural  Economics.         Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Wells  Brundage,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Maine), 
Instructor,  Research,  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Norman  Wesley  Butterfield,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (Purdue  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
Research,  Floriculture.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Franklin  James  Campbell,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege), Instructor,  Research,  Floriculture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Frederick  Barker  Chandler,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine), 
PH.D.  (University  of  Maryland),  Professor,  Research, 
Cranberry  Station.  East  Wareham 
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William  George  Colby,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Illinois),  M.S., 
PH.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Professor,  Research,  Agron- 
omy. Stockbridge  Hall 

Earle  Cox,  b.s.  (University  of  Nebraska),  m.s.  (Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  Professor,  Research,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Chester  Ellsworth  Cross,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Cranberry  Station  East  Wareham 

Bradford  Dean  Crossmon,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Connec- 
ticut), Associate  Professor,  Research,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Stockbridge  Hall 

Norman  Wilfred  Desrosier,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Food  Tech- 
nology. Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Paul  Wheeler  Dempsey,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Horticulture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Edward  Boyce  Donnelly,  Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

William  Leonard  Doran,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor,  Research,  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Mack  Drake,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Purdue  University),  Professor, 
Research,  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Walter  Samuel  Eisenmenger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Bucknell  Univer- 
sity), A.M.,  PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor,  Re- 
search, Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Brigham  Esselen,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor,  Research,  Food 
Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

F.  Ethel  Felton,  a.b.  (Smith  College),  Experiment  Station 
Editor.  East  Experiment  Station 

Robert  Alan  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Henry  James  Franklin,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Professor,  Research;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station. 

East  Wareham 

James  Everard  Fuller,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Colorado  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale    University)  ,  Professor,    Research,    Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall 

William  Garland,  Instructor,  Research,  Entomology. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Edwin  Francis  Gaskill,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Experiment  Station. 

East  Experiment  Station 
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CoNSTANTiNE  JosEPH  GiLGUT,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor,  Research,  Nursery  Culture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Emil  Frederick  Guba,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor,  Research,  Bo- 
tany. Waltham  Field  Station 

Gladys  Catherine  Hagan,  b.s.  ( Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  M.S.  (Cornell  University),  Instructor,  Research, 
Home  Economics  Nutrition.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Mrs.  Ann  Marjorie  Haskell,  Instructor,  Research,  Veteri- 
nary Science.  Paige  Laboratory 

Frank  Alfred  Hays,  b.s.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College), 
M.A.  (University  of  Nebraska),  ph.d.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), Professor,  Pv^esearch,  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Arthur  Dunham  Holmes,  b.s.  (Dartmouth  College),  ph.d. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University),  Professor,  Research,  Chem- 
istry, Goessmann  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Julia  Outhouse  Holmes,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Instructor,  Re- 
search, Chemistry.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Carleton  Parker  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Tufts  College),  Assistant 
Professor,  Research,  Chemistry.    Goessmann  Laboratory 

Linus  Hale  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Assistant  Professor,  Re- 
search, Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Joseph  Lothrop  Kelley,  Technical  Assistant,  Cranberry 
Station.  East  Wareham 

Clifford  Vaughn  Kightlinger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Grove  City  Col- 
lege), Professor,  Research,  Agronomy.    Stockbridge  Hall 

Ray  Milton  Koon,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Delaware),  Professor,  Research,  Horti- 
culture; Head  of  Waltham  Field  Station. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Karol  Joseph  Kucinski,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Agron- 
omy. Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Henry  Lachman,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  ( Pennsylvania  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening. French  Hall 

Mrs.  Mary  Eugene  Lojkin,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Polytechnic  Institute, 
Petrograd),  ph.d.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Home  Economics  Nutrition. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Malcolm  Arthur  McKenzie,  ph.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity), Professor,  Research,  Botany.  Clark  Hall 
Gladys  Inez  Miner,  Herbarium  Curator.  Clark  Hall 
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William  Samuel  Mueller,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.s. 
(Rutgers  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts),   Assistant   Professor,    Research,   Dairy    Industry. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Associate  Director  of  Experi- 
ment Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

Leonard  Raymond  Parkinson,  b.s.  (University  of  New 
Hampshire),  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  In- 
structor, Research,  Nutrition.   .  .     Nutrition  Laboratory 

David  Rozman,  b.a.,  m.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  ph.d. 
(Northwestern  University),  Professor,  Research,  Eco- 
nomics. North  College 

Gunnar  Conrad  Sandnes,  b.s.  (College  of  the  City  of  New 
York),  M.S.  (Connecticut  State  College),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Poultry  Husbandry.     Stockbridge  Hall 

Priscilla  Shaw,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  m.s.  (Cornell 
University),  Instructor,  Research,  Home  Econo''m,ics, 
Nutrition.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Ruth  Evelyn  Sherburne,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Instructor, 
Research,  Economics.  North  College 

Franklin  Wallburg  Southwick,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  ph.d.  (Cornell 
University),  Professor,  Research,  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Herbert  George  Spindler,  b.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
M.B.A.  (Boston  University),  Assistant  Professor,  Re- 
search, Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Daniel  William  Talmadge,  b.s.  (University  of  Maryland), 
M.S.  ( University  of  Massachusetts ) ,  Instructor,  Research, 
Poultry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Walter  Drury  Weeks,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), PH.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Instructor, 
Research,  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Anne  Williams  Wertz,  a.b  .  (Connecticut  College), 
PH.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor,  Research, 
Home  Economics  Nutrition.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Warren  Draper  Whitcomb,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Professor,  Research,  Entomology. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Harold  Everett  White,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Purdue  University),  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Floriculture.       Waltham  Field  Station 

Hrant  Missak  Yegian,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Instructor 
Research,  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Ellsworth  Young,  b.s.a,  (Oklahoma  Agricultural 
College),  M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Vegetable  Gardening. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Heads  of  those  departments  functioning  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  although  not  listed  here,  are  also  recognized  as 
members  of  the  staff. 
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REGULATORY  SERVICE  STAFF 

Jessie  Louise  Anderson,  Instructor,  Research,  Seeds. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Joseph  Bart,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Instructor, 
Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Kenneth  Lloyd  Bullis,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor,  Research, 
Poultry  Disease.  Paige  Laboratory 

Miriam  Keith  Clarke,  a.b.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor,  Re- 
search, Poultry  Disease.  Paige  Laboratory 

Ann  Marie  Crotty,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor,  Research,  Poultry  Disease.   Paige  Laboratory 

*Leo  Vincent  Crowley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

Oliver  Simeon  Flint,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Fox,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Technical  Assistant,  Mastitis.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Fern  Ann  Goulet,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Miami  University),  Instructor, 
Research,  Mastitis.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Kenneth  Harris,  d.v.m.  (Ohio  State  University), 
Professor,  Research,  Mastitis.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Noel  Jameson,  b.s.  (Hobart  College),  Technical 
Assistant,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

John  William  Kuzmeski,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizeis. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Frederick  Adams  McLaughlin,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Associate  Professor,  Research,   Seeds. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Joseph  Anthony  Martel,  Technical  Assistant,  Feeds  and 
Fertilizers.  West  Experiment  Station 

Mrs.  Sara  Ellen  O'Grady,  b.s.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute), Instructor,  Research,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Olga  Marion  Olesiuk,  b.a.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  Instructor, 
Research,  Poultry  Disease  Paige  Laboratory 

Chapman  Tyson  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Princeton  University), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Glenn  Howard  Snoeyenbos,  d.v.m.  (Michigan  State  College), 
Professor,  Research,  Avian  Pathology.    Paige  Laboratory 
*  On  Leave  of  Absence  For  Military  Service. 
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Albert  Francis  Spelman,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Francis  George  Sperling,  v.m.d.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Infectious  Bron- 
chitis. Paige  Laboratory 

Henry  van  Roekel,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College),  m.s.  (Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute),  ph.d.  (Yale  University), 
Research  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Robert  Thomas  Wetherbee,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Ferti- 
lizers. West  Experiment  Station 


INDUSTRIAL  FELLOWS 

William  Otho  Drinkwater,  b.v.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Industrial  Fellow  in  Olericulture.       French  Hall 

Irving  Seymour  Fagerson,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Indus- 
trial Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Moyle  E.  Harward,  b.s.  (Brigham  Young  University),  In- 
dustrial Fellow  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Wesley  Robert  Jones,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
Industrial  Fellow  in  Wildlife  Management.    French  Hall 

Jack  Kern  Krum,  a.b.  (Hope  College),  m.s.  (Michigan  State 
College),  Industrial  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Jerome  Sinclair  Levine,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Industrial  Fellow  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Edward  Anthony  Nebesky,  b.s.,  m.s,  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Industrial  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Andre  Jacques  Patron,  Ingeniur-Chemiste,  Licencie  es 
Sciences  Naturelles  (Universite  de  Paris),  Industrial 
Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 


EMPLOYEES  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

WITH   HEADQUARTERS 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Arthur  Bishop  Beaumont,  b.s,  (Kentucky  State  University), 
PH.D.    (Cornell  University),  Soil  Conservationist. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Bieber,  Jr.,  Farmer  Fieldman,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration.  North  College 

Edwin  Clarence  Martin,  Farmer  Fieldman,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  North  College 

Sumner  Rufus  Parker,  b.s.   (University  of  Massachusetts), 
State  Director,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

North  College 

Anne  Ursula  Rogers,  Secretary,  Fish  and  Wildlije  Service, 
Rodent  Control  Fund.  South  College 

Charles  Clinton  Scott,  Jr.,  Mammal  Control  Supervisor, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  South  College 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Isabelle  Starzyk,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  North  College 


Jesse  Alderman  Taft,  b.s.,  m.s.   (University  of  Massachu- 
sets).  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Teacher-Training. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 
(Member  of  Staff  of  State  Department  of  Education) 


EXTENSION    SERVICE    STAFF 
AMHERST 


WiLLARD  Anson  Munson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director  of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Donald  Pearson  Allan,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Extension  Professor,  Secretary  of  Extension 
Service.  South  College 

Erma  Olivia  Bamesberger,  b.s.  (University  of  Nebraska), 
Assistant  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

James  Richard  Beattie,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

East  Wareham 

Ellsworth  William  Bell,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College), 
M.S.  (University  of  Vermont),  Extension  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Beatrice  Eleanor  Billings,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Extension  Professor;  Head,  Ex- 
tension Division  of  Home  Economics;  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader.  .  .  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Tena  Bishop,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 
Assistant  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

South  College 
Alfred   Worden  Boicourt,  b.s.,  m.s.    (Cornell  University), 
Assistant  Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

French  Hall 

Oran  Cecil  Boyd,  b.s.agr.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College), 

PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Extension  Professor  of  Plant 

Pathology.  Clark  Hall 

Fayette  Hinds  Branch,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Extension 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics.      Stockbridge  Hall 

Radie   Harold   Bunn,   b.s.    (South   Dakota   State   College), 

Assistant  Extension  Professor,  Extension  Editor. 

South  College 
Earle   Stanton  Carpenter,   b.s.    (University   of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.    (Iowa  State  College),   Extension  Professor 
of  Visual  Education.  South  College 

Byron  Earle  Colby,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
Extension  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Frederick  Eugene  Cole,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Extension  Professor  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
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William  Richardson  Cole,  Extension  Professor  of  Food 
Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

James  Wilson  Dayton,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Extension  Professor;  Head,  Extension  Division  of  Agri- 
culture; State  County  Agent  Leader.  South  College 

Ralph  Wilfred  Donaldson,  b.a.  (Acadia  University),  b.s.a, 
(Toronto  University),  Extension  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Carlton  Case  Ellis,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
D.V.M.,  PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Extension  Professor 
of  Poultry  Pathology.  Paige  Laboratory 

May  Estella  Foley,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Extension  Professor 
of  Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Marion  Emma  Forbes,  b.s.  ( Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Assistant  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. South  College 

Stanley  Newkirk  Gaunt,  b.s.  (Rutgers  University),  Exten- 
sion Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry.        Stockbridge  Hall 

Wellesley  Carl  Harrington,  m.e.  (Cornell  University), 
Extension  Professor  of  Engineering.       Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Harriet  Julia  Haynes,  b.s.  (Columbia  University), 
Assistant  Eoctension  Professor   of   Hom,e  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Barbara  Higgins,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Assistant 
Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Horace  Manfred  Jones,  b.s.  (South  Dakota  State  College), 
Extension  Professor;  Head,  Extension  Division  of  Club 
Work;  State   Club  Leader.  South  College 

Gay  Tetley  Klein,  b.s.  (University  of  Missouri),  m.s. 
(Kansas  State  College),  Extension  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  N.  May  Larson,  b.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  m.s. 
(Iowa  State  College),  Assistant  Extension  Professor  of 
Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Harley  Alanson  Leland,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont), 
Associate  Extension  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

South  College 

Lawrence  Vernelle  Loy,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
Extension  Professor  in  charge  of  Youth  Programs. 

South  College 

H.  Ruth  McIntire,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant 
Extension  Professor  of  Recreation.     Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Roy  Edgar  Moser,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Cor- 
nell University),  Extension  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 
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Earle  Harrison  Nodine,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
M.ED.  (Springfield  College),  Associate  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture.  South  College 

Grunow  Otto  Oleson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Extension  Professor   of   Information.  South  College 

Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page,  b.s.  (Montana  State  College), 
Assistant  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Robert  Brown  Parmenter,  b.s.f.  (University  of  Maine), 
Extension  Professor  of  Forestry.  French  Hall 

Clarence  Howard  Parsons,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts),   Extension    Professor    of    Dairy    Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Wilbur  Herman  Thies,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Michigan  State  College), 
Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture.  French  Hall 

Cecil  Lyman  Thomson,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Toronto), 
M.S.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Extension  Professor  of 
Vegetable  Crops.  French  Hall 

George  Arthur  Van  Horn,  b.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Assistant   Extension  Professor;  Extension  Editor. 

South  College 

George  William  Westcott,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
m.p.a.  (Harvard  University),  Extension  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Ellsworth  Haines  Wheeler,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.,  PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

AGENTS  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  IN  COUNTIES 
BARNSTABLE  COUNTY,  BARNSTABLE 

Lorraine  Frost  DeLaittre,  b.s.  (Nasson  College)  Assistant 
Club  Agent. 

Carl  Arthur  Eraser,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Club  Agent. 

Oscar  Shirley  Johnson,  b.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Margaret  Faustena  Stevens,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Home 
Demonstration  Agent. 

Bert  Tomlinson,  County  Agent-Manager. 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  PITTSFIELD 

Robert  Merrill  Hall,  b.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Louise  Busby  McCarry,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Asso- 
ciate Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Miles  Rees  McCarry,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Associate 
Agricultural  Agent. 
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Frank  Albert  Skogsberg,  b.v.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Agricultural  Agent. 

Betty  Mae  Whitney,  b.s.  ( University  of  Vermont ) ,  Associate 
Club  Agent. 

BRISTOL     COUNTY,  SEGREGANSET 

Charles  Whitcomb  Harris,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Agricultural  Agent. 

Barbara  Ruth  O'Brien,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts)^ 
Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Rand  Sargent,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Asso- 
ciate Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Janice  Mabel  Weeks,  b.  s.  (Nasson  College),  Associate  Club 
Agent. 

Harold  Oliver  Woodward,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Edwin  Rudolph  Wyeth,  b.a.s.  (Harvard  University),  Club 
Agent. 

DUKES  COUNTY,  VINEYARD  HAVEN 

Mrs.  Edith  F.  Morris,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Club  Agent. 

ESSEX  COUNTY,  HATHORNE 

Charles  Edward  Blanchard,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woodruff  Brown,  b.s.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Calton  Oliver  Cartwright,  b.v.a.,  m.s.  ( University  of  Massa- 
chusetts),  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Margaret  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teach- 
ers College),  Associate  Club   Agent. 

Katherine  May  Lawler,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Francis  Chauncey  Smith,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Agri- 
cultural Agent. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  GREENFIELD 

Milford  Walter  Atwood,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Club  Agent. 

Stanley  Lyman  Burt,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Margery  Webster  Garland,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Assis- 
tant Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Hall  McGillicuddy,  b.s.  (Framingham 
State  Teachers  College),  Associate  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

Rosa  Mary  Starkey,  b.s.  (Nasson  College),  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent. 

Donald  Turner  Thayer,  b.v.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  WEST  SPRINGFIELD 

Laurence  Baker  Boston,  Director,  County  Extension  Ser- 
vice. 

Charles  Francis  Chunglo,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Club 
Agent. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Merle  Cross,  b.s.  (Springfield  College),  Asso- 
ciate Club  Agent. 

Molly  Margaret  Higgins,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 

College),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Margaret    Parsons,    b.s.     (University    of    Massachusetts), 

Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

James  Nathaniel  Putnam,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  NORTHAMPTON 

Rebecca  Jane  Dea,  b.s.  (Nasson  College),  Associate  Club 
Agent. 

Florence  Irene  Gates,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Allen  Sanford  Leland,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Walter  Melnick,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Asso- 
ciate Agricultural  Agent. 

Lester  Herman  Vollmer,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Club 
Agent. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  CONCORD 

Alfred  Whitney  Carlson,  b.s.  (Rutgers  University),  Assis- 
tant Agricultural  Agent. 

Blanche  Woodbury  Fames,  b.s.  ( Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

George  Edwin  Erickson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Cosette  Davis  Kane,  b.s.  (Louisiana  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute), Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Allister  Francis  MacDougall,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Director  and  Agricultural  Agent. 

Mrs.  Jane  Washburn  Parker,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Asso- 
ciate Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Helen  Terese  Sellew,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Herbert  Ernest  Shepard,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Helen  Katherine  Williams,  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Asso- 
ciate Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY,  WALPOLE 

Catherine  Cook,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 
M.ED.   (Boston  University),  Associate  Cluh  Agent. 

Frank   Leslie   Davis,    b.s.    (University   of   Massachusetts), 

Agricultural  Agent. 
Santina   Marie   Riley,   b.s.    (Framingham   State   Teachers 

College),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Huron  Maybee  Smith,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Cluh 

Agent. 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY,  BROCKTON 

Joseph  True  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
County  Agent-Manager. 

Robert  Bruce  Ewing,  Cluh  Agent. 

Charlotte  Edwards  Fitzroy,  b.s.  (University  of  Connec- 
ticut), Associate  Cluh  Agent. 

Susan  Glidden  Lake,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Lewis  Frank  Norwood,  Jr.,  b.v.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Virginia  Marie  Johnson,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Associate 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Earle  Raymond  Steeves,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY,  WORCESTER 

Priscilla  Doris  Andersen,  b.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Assistant  Cluh  Agent. 

Kenneth  Earl  Boyden,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Vermont),  Agri- 
cultural Agent. 

Irene  Margaret  Davis,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Evelyn  May  Lyman,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Associate 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Leon  Otis  Marshall,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Cluh  Agent. 

Homer  Ossian  Mills,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Gardner  Clyde  Norcross,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Marguerite  Frances  Ruggles,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), Assistant  Cluh  Agent. 

Walter  Bruce  Shaw,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Mildred  Caroline  Thomas,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Herbert  Sidney  Vaughan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director,  County  Extension  Service. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE 
FACULTY    AT    AMHERST 


ACADEMICS  ACTIVITIES  BOARD 
Chairman    Machmer,   Dickinson*,   Emery*,   Glick,   Rand. 

ADMISSION  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
Chairman  Machmer,  A.  E.  Andersen,  Curtis,  Glatfelter, 
Hopkins,  Lanphear,  Lindsey,  Keyser,  Merriam,  Neet, 
Radcliffe,  Robertson,  Torrey. 

ATHLETIC  BOARD 
Chairman  Carpenter,  Troy,  Hawley,  Lanphear,  Dittfach, 
Snoeyenbos,  O.  C.  Roberts*,  Oliver. 

CAMPUS  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
Chairman  Otto,  Blundell,  Brehm,  Burke,  Curtis,  Hend- 
rickson,  Markuson,  Rice,  Robertson,  W.  H.  Ross,  Troy. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Chairman  Ritchie,  Alviani,  Brehm,  Burke,  Curtis,  Emery, 
Hopkins,  Keyser,  W.  G.  O'Donnell,  Sanctuary,  L.  R. 
Wilson. 

CONVENTION 
Chairm,an  Barrett,  Broadfoot,  Carpenter,  Jewett,  W.  O. 
Johnson,  Randolph. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Chairman  Machmer,  Fessenden,  Gamble,  Goldberg,  Kauff- 

MAN,  Keyser,  Mitchell,  Purvis,  Rice,  Trippensee. 

DISCIPLINE 
Chairman  Machmer,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Curtis,  Hopkins,  Long- 
staff,   SCHOONMAKER,    TOTMAN. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  COUNCIL 
Ex    officio    members:    Van    Meter,    Machmer,    Lanphear, 
Mitchell,   Alexander,   Todd,   Marston,   Rice,   Burke, 
Hicks,  Rand,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Gamble. 
Elected  faculty  members: 

Term  expires  1949:  Lindsey,  Merriam,  Totman. 
Term  expires  1950:  Caldwell,  Hodge,  Hendrickson. 
Term  expires  1951:  Alderman,  Kimball,  Neet,  Staple- 
ton,  Trippensee. 

EXHIBITS 

Chairman  Robertson,  Blaisdell,  Carpenter,  Snyder,  Sweet- 
man,  Trippensee,  Vinal,  Vondell. 

*  Alumni  Representative 
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FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

Chairman  Jeffrey,  Bunn,  French,  B.  Higgins,  Holdsworth, 
LoY,  Mitchell,  Rice,  F.  R.  Shaw,  Sieling,  Snyder, 
Stapleton,  C.  L.  Thayer. 

FINE  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Chairman  Robertson,  Alviani,  Fuller,  M.  Briggs,  W.  Gas- 
KiLL,  Coding,  Hodge,  Mitchell,  Rand,  Varley,  Vondell. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Chairman  Sievers,  Bradley,  Fellers,  Fessenden,  Mitchell, 
Purvis,  Sweetman. 

HONORS 

Chairman  Lanphear,  Caldwell,  Cook,  Fessenden,  Fraker, 
Gamble,  Hodge,  Purvis,  W.  H.  Ross,  Shillings,  Sieling, 
J.  H.  Smith,  C.  L.  Thayer,  M.  P.  White,  Woodside. 

HOUSING  AND  SANITATION 

Chairman  Bradley,  E.  J.  Anderson,  Brehm,  L.  E.  Briggs, 
M.  Briggs,  Cadigan,  Curtis,  Daiute,  Harrington,  Hop- 
kins, Merriam,  Radcliffe,  Rich,  Totman. 

JUDGING  TEAMIS  AND  CONTESTS 

Chairm,an  Snyder,  O.  G.  Anderson,  Banta,  Blaisdell, 
Cowan,  Emery,  S.  C.  Hubbard,  Lindquist,  Taft. 

LIBRARY 

Chairm,an  Alexander,  Cary,  Colwell,  Goldberg,  Korson, 
Levine,  Lindsey,  Neet,  Osgood,  Ritchie,  Sievers,  Wood. 

LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 

Chairman  S.  R.  Parker*,  Barrett,  Branch,  Emery,  Grayson, 
Hawley,  Machmer,  a.  W,  Hubbard*. 

LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  SOHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Chairman  Machmer,  Alexander,  Curtis,  Emery*,  Lanphear, 
Rice,  D.  E.  Ross*,  C  L.  Thayer. 

MEMORIAL  HALL  IDOARD 

Chairman  Lanphear*,  Emery,  Fessenden,  Gore*,  Haynes, 
H,  C.  Parker,  D.  E.  Ross*,  Sanctuary. 

MUSIC 

Chairman  Alviani,  Dickinson,  Fraker,  Coding,  McCartney, 
McIntire,  J.  Robertson,  Schabas,  van  Wieren. 

PUiBLICATIONS  POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Chairman  Musgrave,  Alviani,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Burke,  Cannon, 
Emery,  Glatfelter,  Goldberg,  Lanphear,  Machmer, 
McCartney,  Rhodes,  Woodside. 

*  Alumni  Representative 
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RECREATION  CONFERENCE 
Chairman  Loy,  Alviani,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Dickinson,  V.  Hubbard, 
McCartney,  McIntire,  J,  Rogers,  Trippensee,  Vinal, 

VONDELL,    TeAHAN. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Chairman  Verbeck,  Banta,  Barrett,  Blundell,  Dickinson, 
R.   C.   Foley,   Grayson,   Holdsworth,   S.   C.   Hubbard, 
Kranz,   Lindquist,   Mathieu,   O.   C.   Roberts,   Snyder, 
Stapleton,  C.  H.  Thayer. 

STUDENT  AID 
Chairm,an  Grayson,  Hawley,  Lanphear, 

STUDENT  LIFE 
Chairman  Helming,   Coffey,   Curtis,   Hopkins,   Lanphear, 
D.  E.  Ross,  J.  H.  Smith,  Totman. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Chairman  Barrett,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Carpenter,  Goding,  Lan- 
phear, Purvis,  Rhodes,  Vondell,  Weaver, 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE 

FACULTY    19494950 

FORT    DEVENS 


ACTIVITIES 
Leslie  F.  Rose,  Parker  J.  Dexter,  Clemens  de  Baillou, 
Donald  F.  Fenn. 

AD-DIV-FAC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Leonard  E.  Arnaud,  Arthur  G.  Hildreth. 

athletics 
Ralph  W.  O'Rourke,  Francis  B.   Shepardson,  Edmund  C. 
Talbot. 

CAMPUS 
Warren  D.  Burrington,  Hamilton  A.  Mathes,  Robert  Davis, 
Barbara  M.  Calhoun. 

FACULTY  JUDICIARY  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
STUDENT  SENATE 
Lewis  I.  Haddocks. 

LIBRARY 

R.  Brassil  Fitzgerald,  Edward  Adams,  Otto  Nieuwejaar, 
Alvan  S.  Ryan. 

MARSHAL 
Leonard  E.  Arnaud. 

ORGANIZATION 
George  Genzmer,  Robert  Bacon,  Solomon  H.  Gordon,  Fran- 
cis J.  RiEL,  John  M.  Glowacki. 

FACULTY  PLACEMENT 
Alvan  S.  Ryan,  Gerard  Campagna,  Anthony  F.  Lipp,  Harold 
Kaplan,  John  L.  Warneck,  George  H.  Bischoff. 

PUBLICATIONS 
LoYD  Haberly,  Ernest  L.  Rhodes,  Boris  E.  Nelson,  Julian 
Roberts. 

PUBLICITY 
John  F.  McKenzie,  Ernest  L.  Rhodes,  John  Bucher. 

SCHOLARSHIP 
Francis  B.  Shepardson,  Charles  J.  Scully,  Paul  Cavanaugh. 

SECRETARY 

Julian  Roberts. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  STUDENT  SENATE 
William  J.  Wall,  Jr.,  John  X.  Walsh. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  State  Institution 
of  the  Commonwealth  founded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  Congress  of  1862.  This  Act  pro- 
vided in  each  state  for  "the  endowment  for  and  maintenance 
of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
in  1863  by  founding  a  new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known 
as  "Massachusetts  Agricultural  College"  and  Chapter  75  of 
the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  states  that  "the 
leading  object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relat- 
ing to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote 
liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may  include 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military 
tactics." 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were 
incorporated  in  1863  and  officers  were  appointed  in  that  year. 
It  was  not  until  October  2,  1867,  however,  that  the  College 
was  formally  opened  to  students.  At  that  time  there  were 
four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden  buildings  on 
the  campus.  The  enrollment  steadily  increased  during  the 
first  term,  however,  and  by  December  1867,  forty-seven  had 
been  admitted.  From  this  modest  beginning  the  College  has 
grown  steadily  both  in  number  of  students  and  scope  of  its 
work.  In  April  1931,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
by  legislative  enactment  to  Massachusetts  State  College.  In 
1939  the  Trustees  voted  to  award  the  A.B.  degree  as  well  as 
the  B.S.  which  previously  had  been  the  undergraduate  degree 
of  the  College.  In  May  1947  the  College  became  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  now  serves  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  three  important  fields  of  resident  instruction, 
research,  and  extension.  Since  all  three  services  are  organized 
on  the  campus,  students  have  the  advantages  that  come 
through  contact  with  those  carrying  education  to  the  state 
at  large  and  conducting  original  investigation  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  formal  instruction. 
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RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION 
DEGREE  COURSES 

The  Undergraduate  College.  The  University  offers  four 
year  undergraduate  instruction  leading  to  the  following  de- 
grees, Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agricultural,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  and  Bachelor 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

This  instruction  is  assigned  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Business  Administration, 
Engineering,  Home  Economics  and  Horticulture,  and  to  the 
Division  of  Physical  Education,  The  aim  of  the  four  year 
course  is  to  give  as  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing 
the  breadth,  knowledge,  and  training  which  should  charac- 
terize a  well-rounded  college  education. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
those  candidates  who  complete  the  curriculum  requirements 
of  the  first  two  years,  the  specialization  requirements  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  plus  additional  credits  to  bring  the 
total  Junior-Senior  credits  to  sixty  in  Science  departments 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture  and  Home  Economics,  and  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Physical  Education  for  Men.  This  degree  will  also  be 
granted  to  students  majoring  in  Psychology  or  Education  who 
elect  fifteen  credits  in  the  School  of  Science  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  to  all  candi- 
dates in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  complete  their 
major  work  in  other  than  any  of  the  Science  departments, 
who  complete  requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  the  departmental  specialization  requirements  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years  and  enough  additional  credits  to  bring 
the  two  year  total  to  60.  Students  in  Science  departments 
may  qualify  for  the  A.B.  degree  by  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  completing  the  departmental  require- 
ments in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and  supplementing  these 
with  a  second  year  of  foreign  language  and  18  additional 
credits  selected  from  English,  History,  Romance  Languages, 
Philosophy,  Music  and  Art. 

All  graduates  from  the  School  of  Engineering  will  receive 
the  appropriate  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

Graduates  majoring  in  Light  Building  Construction  will 
receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

All  graduates  from  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
will  receive  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration, 
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Special  arrangement  is  made  for  some  graduates  of  county 
agricultural  schools  and  of  agricultural  departments  of  certain 
high  schools  to  complete  the  college  course  with  majors  in 
agriculture  or  horticulture.  Upon  the  completion  of  their 
course  they  will  be  granted  a  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture degree. 

The  Graduate  School.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees  are  available  in  the  Graduate  School.  Majors 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  may  be  taken  in  the  following  fields:  Agronomy,  Bac- 
teriology, Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Entomology,  and 
Food  Technology. 

In  addition,  the  following  departments  offer  major  work 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  only:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Farm  Management,  Animal  Husbandry,  Business 
Administration,  Dairy  Industry,  Education,  Floriculture,  Geo- 
logy and  Mineralogy,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Oleri- 
culture, Physical  Education  (Men),  Pomology,  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, Psychology,  Romance  Languages,  Wildlife  Management, 
and  Zoology. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  is 
granted  to  students  completing  the  two  years'  graduate  work 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture;  while 
students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  graduate  work 
in  that  major  may  be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  University,  while  not 
regularly  organized  for  major  work  in  the  Graduate  School, 
do,  nevertheless,  offer  courses  which  may  be  selected  for 
minor  credit.  These  are:  Engineering,  English,  French,  For- 
estry, German,  History,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Sociology,  and 
Veterinary  Science. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regard- 
ing entrance,  residence,  credits,  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  together 
with  specific  information  concerning  details  of  interest  to  pro- 
spective students  are  set  down  in  a  separate  bulletin  which 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

The  Summer  School.  A  twelve  weeks'  Summer  Session 
is  available  for  those  desiring  to  accelerate  their  program. 
This  Summer  Session  is  planned  to  serve  the  needs  of  ( 1 ) 
all  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  degree  at  any  college, 
(2)  those  desiring  refresher  or  professional  improvement 
courses,  (3)  graduate  students  desirous  of  meeting  specific 
requirements  in  certain  fields,  (4)  any  adult  person  who  finds 
courses  suited  to  his  preparation  and  needs,  and  ( 5 )  any  men 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  who  desire  to  resume  their 
college  program  or  take  special  courses  for  specific  rehabili- 
tation objectives.  Applications  for  the  Summer  School  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  University. 
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NON-DEGREE  SHORT  COURSES 

The  University,  through  its  Short  Course  division,  as  a 
special  service  under  the  Land-Grant  Act  by  which  it  v/as 
established,  provides  a  complete  program  of  two-year  tech- 
nical and  vocational  courses  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  These  train  for  all  types  of  commercial  farming 
operations  as  practiced  in  New  England. 

Other  short  courses,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  ten 
weeks,  furnish  supplementary  training  for  skilled  workers 
in  dairy  and  ice  cream  plants,  milk,  laboratories,  for  city  and 
town  sanitary  inspectors;  tree  wardens  and  foresters,  and  golf 
course  greenkeepers. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  This  School 
was  organized  at  the  University  in  1918  under  the  name  of 
"The  Two  Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  shorter  courses  in  agri- 
culture which  might  be  taken  by  high  school  graduates  who 
could  not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  were  unable  to  take  the  four  year 
college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  present  name 
in  honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  University  and  its  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  primarily  for  the 
practice  of  farming  or  associated  agricultural  industries. 
Graduation  from  the  School  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are  credits  earned 
during  the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a 
degree.  A  diploma  is  awarded  for  satisfactary  completion  of 
any  two-year  course;  for  other  short  courses  certificates  are 
presented. 

As  the  two-year  program  is  now  organized  a  student  may 
choose  any  one  of  eleven  vocational  courses  including  dairy 
farming,  dairy  manufactures  or  milk  plant  operation;  poultry 
farming,  arboriculture  or  the  care  of  trees;  fine  turf  main- 
tenance for  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  park,  and  play-grounds; 
commercial  flower  growing,  both  retail  and  wholesale;  food 
management  for  clubs,  hotels,  and  restaurants;  commercial 
fruit  farming,  ornamental  horticulture  or  landscape  garden- 
ing; commercial  vegetable  farming,  and  applied  forestry  for 
timber  growing  and  forest  products  industries. 

On-the-job  placement  training  is  required  of  all  first 
year  students  in  the  second  semester  for  a  period  of  four  to 
seven  months,  depending  on  type  of  employment.  No  student 
can  earn  diploma  of  graduation  without  this  applied  training 
experience.  Wages  earned  can  pay  greater  part  of  second  year 
expenses  where  student  is  forced  to  economize. 

Limited  enrollment  quotas  in  each  major  course  make 
necessary  early  filing  of  application.  No  formal  entrance 
examinations  are  required  for  non-degree  short  courses. 

Catalog  is  available  giving  complete  description  of  all 
two-year    courses    offered    in    The    Stockbridge    School    of 
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Agriculture,  as  well  as  full  details  on  estimated  costs,  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  each  field,  and  entrance  arrange- 
ments. Application  form  is  printed  in  catalog.  Write  to 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, 

Note  :  ( For  interview  or  personal  conference  the  Short  Course 
Office  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  8:30  to  12:00  and 
1:00  to  5:00,  state  and  national  holidays  excepted.) 

RESEARCH  AND  REGULATORY  SERVICES 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  serves  the  fields  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  through  its  Experiment  Station 
which  provides  research  and  regulatory  services.  Experiment 
Stations  were  established  in  all  States  as  the  need  for  develop- 
ment of  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  Agricul- 
ture became  apparent.  Through  the  efforts  of  Experiment 
Stations  a  fund  of  scientific  knowledge  applicable  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  has  been  accumulated,  and  research 
workers  in  the  Experiment  Stations  continue  to  contribute 
to  this  knowledge  by  constant  research  and  experimentation. 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion service  has  expanded  until  it  now  deals  with  problems 
in  the  following  fields  of  specialization:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Farm  Management,  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  Floricul- 
ture, Food  Technology,  Nutrition,  Olericulture,  Pomology, 
Poultry  Science,  and  Veterinary  Science.  Most  of  the  research 
activities  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  undertaken 
at  the  main  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  substations,  one  at  Waltham,  devoted  largely  to  the 
problems  of  Horticulture  as  applied  to  Olericulture,  Flori- 
culture, and  Nurseryculture,  and  one  at  East  Wareham,  where 
attempts  are  in  progress  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cranberry 
and  blueberry  growers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above,  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  regulatory  services,  as  pertaining  to  the  sale 
of  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  seeds  and  to  the  use  of  dairy  glass- 
ware, is  also  assigned  to  the  Experiment  Station  which  is 
equipped  with  the  necessary  laboratory  facilities  and  person- 
nel for  that  purpose. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Massachusetts  Extension  Service  is  a  cooperative 
teaching  effort  between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  several 
counties  of  the  State.  It  is  done  through  unified  teaching 
programs  carried  to  all  parts  of  Massachusetts.  It  assists  the 
people  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  rural  communities  to 
improve  agriculture,  homemaking,  and  rural  life.  Extension 
educational  teaching  plans   are  made  in    council  with  the 
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people.    They  determine  their  problems  and  help  to  suggest 
methods  and  practices  for  their  solution. 

This  cooperative  effort  was  brought  about  under  the 
Federal  Smith-Lever  Law  passed  by  Congress  on  May  8,  1914. 
Since  that  time,  the  service  has  grown  to  a  staff  of  over  100 
state  and  county  workers  who  conduct  an  educational  program 
in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  homemaking  among  the  adults 
and  young  people  (4-H  club  work)  of  the  State.  All  types 
of  methods,  including  subject-matter  meetings,  demonstra- 
tions, farm  and  home  visits,  publications,  visual  aids,  and 
radio,  are  used  in  carrying  out  this  educational  program 
directly  in  the  farm  and  rural  areas  of  the  State.  During  the 
war  emergency,  the  Extension  Service  extended  its  home 
food  production  and  preservation  program  to  the  urban  areas. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  located  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State  at  Amherst.  This  town  of  about 
7,000  overlooks  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  The  valley  is  noted  both  for  its 
scenic  beauty  and  its  educational  institutions.  The  setting  for 
the  University,  therefore,  is  ideal.  The  surrounding  county 
is  a  rich  agricultural  region  providing  an  excellent  outdoor 
laboratory  for  the  work  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  as 
well  as  for  the  Biological  Sciences  and  Geology.  Those  in- 
terested in  other  Sciences  and  Liberal  Arts  study  under 
equally  favorable  conditions  both  because  of  the  facilities  at 
the  University  and  its  location  in  this  educational  area  of 
the  valley. 

Amherst  is  eighty-seven  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be 
reached  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton,  Greenfield, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract 
of  approximately  seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  village  center.  In  addition,  the  University  owns 
another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  six  miles 
north  of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.  This  is  used  as  a  demon- 
stration forest. 

The  University  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station 
at  Waltham  and  a  cranberry  field  station  at  East  Wareham. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively 
set  off  by  the  College  Pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval 
are  grouped  the  main  buildings  of  the  University.  Those 
using  the  attached  map  of  the  campus  are  advised  to  start 
at  South  College,  the  Administration  Building,  and  proceed 
in  the  order  indicated  below. 

South  College. — Here  are  located  the  administrative 
offices  including  those  of  the  President,  Dean,  Registrar, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  Director  of  the  Extension  Service,  of 
Short  Courses  and  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture, 
Placement  Service,  and  the  Dean  of  Women.    Erected  1885. 
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North  College. — The  University  Store,  offices  and  class- 
rooms of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Economics.    Erected  1868, 

Farley  4-H  Club  Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge. — 
Headquarters  for  4-H  Club  Activities.  Erected  1933  and  1936 
by  funds  contributed  by  4-H  Club  members  and  interested 
friends  and  organizations.  Former  was  named  to  honor  George 
L.  Farley  for  twenty-five  years  State  Leader  of  County  Club 
Agents;  the  latter  for  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Trustee  of  the 
University  from  1896-1945. 

Power  Plant — General  Maintenance. 

Liberal  Arts  Building. — Classrooms,  laboratories  and 
offices  for  Foreign  Languages,  Psychology  and  Education. 
Erected  1947. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir. — Erected  in  1910  pri- 
marily for  livestock  judging.  An  abattoir  was  constructed  in 
1930  as  an  addition  to  the  original  building.  Named  in  honor 
of  James  S.  Grinnell,  for  twenty-two  years  a  trustee  of  the 
University. 

Flint  Laboratory. — Laboratories  and  classrooms  for 
Dairy  Industry.  Erected  in  1911  and  named  for  Charles  L. 
Flint,  fourth  president  of  the  University. 

Stockbridge  Hall. — Departments  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Farm  Management,  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Engineering  and  Poultry  Husbandry.  Erected  in 
1914  and  named  for  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture and  a  former  President  of  the  University.  Bowker 
Auditorium,  the  main  auditorium  of  the  University,  is  located 
here.  It  is  named  for  William  H.  Bowker,  a  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class,  a  trustee  of  the  University,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  fertilizer  industry. 

Chenoweth  Laboratory — Classrooms  and  laboratories 
including  a  large  Commercial  Canning  Practices  Laboratory 
for  the  Department  of  Food  Technology.  Erected  1929  and 
named  in  honor  of  Walter  W.  Chenoweth,  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  Food  Technology  and  first  Head  of  the  Department. 

Nutrition  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
small  animals  and  chickens  in  connection  with  investigations 
into  human,  animal,  and  poultry  nutrition. 

Engineering  Annex. — Laboratories,  classrooms,  and 
offices  for  the  School  of  Engineering.    Erected  1948. 

Engineering  Shop. — ^Laboratories  and  shop  for  machine 
tools,  woodworking,  motors,  and  welding  instruction.  Erected 
1916. 

Draper  Hall. — University  Dining  Hall.  Erected  1903 
with  an  addition  in  1912.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Draper, 
for  twenty  years  a  trustee  of  the  University.  Annex  erected 
1947. 

Commonwealth  Circle.  —  Five  temporary  buildings 
erected  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide additional  housing  at  the  time  enrollment  was  rapidly 
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increasing  due  to  admission  of  veterans.  Accommodates 
approximately  225  students  and  includes  offices  for  the 
Supervisor  of  University  Housing.    Erected  1946. 

GoESSMANN  Laboratory. — Contains  eight  large  labora- 
tories, an  auditorium,  chemical  library,  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  east  wing  of  the  third  floor  is  used  by  the  Experiment 
Station  chemists.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  for  resi- 
dent instruction  in  Chemistry.  Erected  in  1924  and  named 
in  honor  of  Charles  A.  Goessmann,  first  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  University. 

West  Experiment  Station. — The  State  Control  Service 
is  centralized  here.  Fertilizers,  seeds,  and  feeds  are  analyzed 
or  inspected  in  accordance  with  the  State  law.   Erected  1886. 

East  Experiment  Station. — Here  are  located  the  offices 
of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Graduate 
School  and  other  administrative   officials. 

Abigail  Adams  House. — Women's  dormitory  accomo- 
dating one  hundred  students.  Erected  in  1919  and  named 
for  Abigail  Adams,  wife  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Homestead. — Girls  majoring  in  Home  Economics 
receive  their  Home  Management  practice  here.  This  is  a  fine 
old  colonial  homestead  newly  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences  of  the  home. 

Alumni  Dormitories.  —  Two  new  dormitories  being 
erected  in  1949  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Alumni 
Building  Corporation.  When  completed,  they  will  house 
approximately  150  each. 

Lewis  House. — Women's  dormitory  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students.  A  self -liquidating  dormitory 
erected  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni  in 
1940  and  named  in  honor  of  Edward  M.  Lewis,  Dean  of  the 
College  1914-25  and  President  1925-27. 

Thatcher  House. — Women's  dormitory  with  facilities 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Erected  in  1935  and  named 
in  honor  of  Roscoe  W.  Thatcher,  President  of  the  College 
1927-32. 

University  Infirmary. — A  group  of  three  buildings,  one 
for  bed  patients,  one  for  out  patients  and  a  third  for  con- 
tagious cases. 

Marshall  Hall. — Erected  in  1915  and  named  for  Dr. 
Charles  Marshall,  a  former  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  building  provides 
laboratories  and  classroom  space  for  the  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology and  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Skinner  Hall. — Laboratories,  class  rooms  and  offices  for 
the  School  of  Home  Economics.  Erected  in  1947  and  named 
in  honor  of  Edna  L,  Skinner,  first  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics. 
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Hasbrouck  Physics  Laboratory. — Completed  in  1949. 
Contains  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  designed  for  the 
various  main  divisions  of  Physics.  Named  in  honor  of  Philip 
B.  Hasbrouck,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Registrar  of  the 
College  in  the  period  1905  to  1924. 

Forestry  Sciences. — Formerly  the  Old  Botany  Museum 
erected  1867.  Houses  laboratories,  classrooms  and  offices  for 
the  Departments  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

Fisher  Laboratory. — Erected  in  1910  and  named  for 
Jabez  Fisher,  one  of  the  foremost  early  horticulturists  of  the 
State.  Laboratories  for  Pomology.  Included  are  a  quick 
freezing  room,  six  refrigerator  rooms,  two  rooms  for  the 
storage  of  frozen  products,  two  classrooms,  and  three  pack- 
ing rooms. 

Wild  Life  Laboratory. — Laboratories  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  Management. 

Wilder  Hall. — Here  are  the  classrooms,  drafting  rooms, 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Erected  in  1905  and  named  for  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  pioneer 
in  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  in  Massachusetts, 
and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  College. 

French  Hall. — French  Hall  houses  the  Departments  of 
Floriculture,  Forestry,  Pomology,  and  Olericulture.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  is  the  new  Durfee  range  of  greenhouses 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  carnations,  roses,  chrysanthemums, 
etc.  One  house  is  maintained  as  a  conservatory  and  contains 
a  collection  of  plants  used  primarily  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  old  Durfee  range  just  north  of  French  includes  a  collec- 
tion of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants  of  botanical  and 
horticultural  importance. 

Stockbridge  House. — Faculty  Club  House.  On  the  rear 
of  the  Stockbridge  House  is  a  new  wing  added  in  1948  to 
house  the  research  laboratories  and  staff  engaged  in  control 
of  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease. 

Clark  Hall. — Offices,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
greenhouses  of  the  Department  of  Botany  are  located  here. 
The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty  thousand  sheets  of 
seed  plants  and  ferns,  twelve  hundred  sheets  of  liverworts 
and  mosses,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-five  thousand  speci- 
mens of  fungi.  The  building  was  erected  in  1906  and  named 
in  honor  of  William  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  College  and 
Professor  of  Botany  from  1867  to  1879. 

Fernald  Hall. — Erected  in  1909  and  named  in  honor 
of  Professor  Charles  H.  Fernald  who  served  the  College 
from  1886  to  1909,  built  up  a  strong  Department  of  Zoology, 
created  the  Department  of  Entomology,  and  acted  as  Director 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Fernald  Hall  houses  the  Depart- 
ments of  Entomology  and  Geology  and  offices  and  classrooms 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology.  Offices  and  laboratories  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  District,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public    Health    are    also    located    here.     The    Entomology 
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collection  includes  over  160,000  insects.  There  are  also 
Geological  and  Zoological  museums. 

Mathematics  Building. — Classrooms  and  offices  of  the 
Mathematics  Department. 

Mills  House. — Men's  dormitory  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  A  self-liquidating  dormitory  erected  in  1948 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Named  in 
honor  of  George  F.  Mills,  teacher  of  English  from  1899  to 
1914  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Humanities. 

BuTTERFiELD  HousE. — Men's  dormitory  including  Dining 
Hall.  Accommodates  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  A  self- 
liquidating  dormitory  erected  in  1941  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Named  in  honor  of  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  President  of  the  College  1906-1923. 

Chadbourne  House. — Men's  dormitory  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  A  self-liquidating  dormitory  erected  in 
1946  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Named 
in  honor  of  Paul  Ansel  Chadbourne,  President  1866-67  and 
1882-83. 

Greenough  House. — Men's  dormitory  and  Dining  Hall. 
Houses  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  students.  A  self -liqui- 
dating dormitory  erected  in  1946  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Associate  Alumni.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Carruthers 
Greenough,  President  from  1883-86. 

Paige  Laboratory. — The  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is 
located  here.  In  addition  to  class,  lecture,  and  laboratory 
rooms,  there  are  laboratories  for  the  State  Control  and  Re- 
search Work  in  animal  diseases.  The  museum  contains  a 
growing  number  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
most  of  which  are  used  for  teaching  purposes.  Erected  in 
1898  and  named  for  James  B.  Paige,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science  from  1891-1922. 

Curry  S.  Hicks  Physical  Education  Building. — Erected 
in  1931  from  funds  contributed  by  Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College  plus  an  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature. 
Contains  a  large  swimming  pool,  an  exercise  hall,  basketball 
floor,  and  locker  rooms.  The  Health  Office  and  x-ray  room 
are  also  located  here.  Named  for  Curry  S.  Hicks,  Professor 
of  Physical  Education  since  1911. 

Alumni  Field. — So  called  because  both  funds  and  labor 
for  its  construction  were  contributed  by  alumni  and  students. 
Included  are  a  baseball  diamond,  football  and  soccer  fields, 
and  a  cinder  track.  Ten  tennis  courts  are  adjacent  to  the 
Physical  Education  Building. 

Athletic  Field  for  Women. — A  large  field  west  of  the 
Physical  Educational  Building  provides  space  for  Archery, 
Softball,  Field  Hockey,  and  other  women's  activities. 

Federal  Circle. — A  series  of  temporary  buildings  fur- 
nishing ninety-four  apartments  of  varying  size  for  married 
veterans.  Erected  in  1946  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government. 
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County  Circle. — Five  residence  halls  erected  in  1948 
by  the  Commonwealth.  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  Houses 
contain  thirty  two  and  three  room  apartments  for  married 
persons  and  their  families.  Plymouth,  Berkshire,  and  Middle- 
sex Houses  contain  dormitory  rooms  for  approximately  144 
students  each. 

College  Armory. — Contains  in  addition  to  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Science,  the  offices,  locker 
and  dressing  rooms,  and  exercise  hall  for  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Memorial  Hall. — Erected  in  1921  by  Alumni  and  friends 
in  memory  of  those  men  of  the  College  who  died  in  World 
War  I.  Included  is  a  beautiful  Memorial  Room  in  which  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  College  family  who  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country  are  appropriately  enshrined. 
This  building  is  a  social  center  of  student  life.  Alumni 
headquarters  are  here  as  well  as  the  offices  of  student  or- 
ganizations including  the  Senate,  Collegian,  and  Index.  The 
Associate  Alumni  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  process  of 
raising  a  fund  to  add  a  large  wing  to  this  building.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  wing  is  to  commemorate  the  sacrifices 
made  by  our  college  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  in  World  War  II, 

Old  Chapel. — Erected  in  1885.  Auditorium,  seminar 
room,  classrooms,  and  offices  for  English,  History  and  So- 
ciology. 

GooDELL  Library. — Goodell  Library  is  named  in  honor 
of  Henry  Hill  Goodell  who  served  the  College  from  1867- 
1905.  He  was  President  from  1886  to  1905  and  because  of 
his  deep  enthusiasm  for  books  also  acted  as  Librarian  of 
the  College. 

Goodell  Library  is  a  virtually  fireproof  building  erected 
in  1935.  Its  plan  is  unique  in  that  the  book-stacks  are  open 
freely  for  inspection  and  borrowing. 

The  main  floor  includes  a  large  reading  room,  a  reference 
room,  delivery  desk,  cataloging  and  administrative  offices. 
On  the  second  floor  is  another  large  reading  room,  commonly 
used  for  reserve  book  reading.  There  are  also  studies  for 
faculty  and  students  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Memorabilia  room. 

Besides  Goodell  Library  there  are  fifty-two  departmental 
libraries  ranging  from  small  collections  to  sizable  separate 
libraries  with  reading  rooms  and  valuable  collections  of 
reference  and  text  books. 

The  complete  library  system  contains  150,000  volumes 
and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  4,000  volumes  a  year. 
The  library  regularly  receives  over  600  periodicals,  and  also 
the  serial  publications  of  learned  societies.  It  is  also  a  de- 
pository for  government  documents  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  Experiment 
Stations. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
AT    FORT    DEVENS 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens  provides 
instruction  of  collegiate  grade  to  Massachusetts  veterans. 
This  addition  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  was  estab- 
lished by  legislative  action  on  June   14,  1946. 

The  act  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  be  increased  by  the  "addition  of  nine 
trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  from  the  presidents  of  colleges 
and  universities  within  the  Commonwealth."  The  nine  posi- 
tions on  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  augmented  Board 
were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  nine  college  presidents  of 
the  Commonwealth,  President  Conant  of  Harvard;  President 
Compton  of  M.  I.  T.;  President  Cole  of  Amherst;  President 
Baxter  of  Williams;  President  Keleher  of  Boston  College; 
President  Cluverius  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  Presi- 
dent Healy  of  Holy  Cross;  President  Marsh  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity; and  President  Ell  of  Northeastern.  Father  Healy 
was  later  replaced  by  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
Holy  Cross,  the  Very  Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  and  President 
Compton  was  replaced  by  his  successor  at  M.  I.  T.,  Dr.  Killian. 
With  this  illustrious  group  of  educators  presiding  over  the 
operation  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens, 
that  special  branch  of  the  University  may  well  boast  that  it 
has  the  most  distinguished  board  of  trustees  in  the  country. 

The  act  further  provided  that  the  augmented  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  "shall 
have  responsibility  only  for  the  establishment,  operation  and 
termination  of  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  instruction  of  collegiate  grade 
to  veterans  of  World  War  II  who  resided  in  this  Common- 
wealth at  the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  service." 

Under  the  augmented  Board  of  Trustees,  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens  opened  its  first  academic 
session  with  a  convocation  on  1  October  1946,  at  which  Dr. 
Edward  Hodnett  was  installed  as  Vice  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  to  direct  the  Devens  campus.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hodnett  to  become  President  of  Fenn 
College  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dr.  Wentworth  Williams,  orig- 
inally Dean  of  the  Faculty,  was  installed  as  Vice  President 
at  a  convocation  on  1  October  1948,  his  term  of  office  dating 
from  1  September. 

The  emergency  conditions  which  the  special  addition  to 
the  University  was  established  to  meet  have  largely  passed. 
Furthermore,  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  facilities  of 
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the  University  campus  at  Amherst  now  enable  the  parent 
institution  to  increase  its  service  to  the  veterans  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is,  therefore,  expected  that  with  the  academic 
term  ending  in  June  1949,  the  Devens  campus  will  be  de- 
activated. 

This  campus  of  the  University  has  operated  on  the  accel- 
erated three-semester  basis  and  has  accepted  students  at  the 
opening  of  each  semester  in  September,  February,  June,  and 
through  September,  1948.  It  has  been  open  to  all  male 
veterans  of  Massachusetts  who  qualified  academically  and 
who  are  eligible  under  the  G.  I.  Bill. 

Situated  in  a  setting  of  old  New  England  villages  in  an 
area  of  great  scenic  beauty,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Fort  Devens  is  less  than  two  miles  from  Ayer,  Massachu- 
setts, a  junction  for  highway,  train,  and  bus  connections  to 
all  major  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  England. 
The  cities  of  Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  and  Fitchburg  are 
but  a  short  drive  from  the  campus. 

CAMPUS 

Located  within  the  reservation  of  an  army  post  rich  in 
New  England  history,  the  campus  covers  four  square  miles 
of  rolling  countryside.  With  its  ivy-covered  brick  buildings, 
spacious,  landscaped  grounds  and  country  atmosphere,  the 
campus  resembles  that  of  a  long-established  institution. 

All  permanent  buildings  of  the  post  are  included  in  the 
college  area.  Built  under  various  Federal  appropriations 
since  1928,  these  buildings  are  Colonial  in  design,  constructed 
of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete,  and  are  modern  in  every 
respect.  This  section  of  the  physical  plant  includes  110  hous- 
ing units  for  faculty  and  key  members  of  the  administrative 
and  operational  staff. 

For  purposes  of  identification,  buildings  used  for  official 
activities  of  the  college  have  been  given  names  precisely  as 
is  done  on  any  college  campus.  However,  since  the  college 
exists  without  benefit  of  individual  benefactors  or  long  tradi- 
tion, the  names  of  its  buildings  draw  directly  from  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Commonwealth.  Accordingly,  the  first 
buildings  named — exclusive  of  Massachusetts  Hall  (the  Ad- 
ministration Building) — were  named  after  the  fourteen  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  AU  others  bear  names  of  individuals  or 
events  of  early  Colonial  days,  or  of  special  points  of  historic 
interest. 

The  college  library,  located  in  Worcester  House,  provides 
reading,  reference,  open  stack,  and  periodical  rooms  for  the 
students  of  the  campus.  Starting  from  zero  as  of  October  1, 
1946,  the  library  had  acquired,  in  approximately  thirty  months 
of  operation,  some  16,000  volumes,  and  is  still  acquiring  texts, 
reference  books  and  periodicals  essential  to  the  development 
of  a  full-fledged  college  library.  Specialized  branch  libraries 
are  maintained  at  the  offices  of  the  various  academic  divisions 
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for  the  convenience  and  help  of  the  faculty  members  con- 
cerned. 

The  college  dining  hall  was  originally  located  in  Merri- 
mack Hall,  a  former  mess  hall  of  the  Army,  on  the  edge  of 
the  campus  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
centers  of  student  life  and  activity.  Since  January  1,  1948, 
however,  the  completion  of  remodelling  operations  has  en- 
abled the  college  to  operate  its  dining  hall  in  the  modern 
and  pleasant  facilities  created  in  the  south  entry  of  Worcester 
House,  and  thus  to  provide  the  student  body  an  opportunity 
to  dine  in  surroundings  more  appropriate  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a  college  campus. 

RECREATION  AND  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

A  modern  brick  gymnasium,  a  nine-hole  golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  a  toboggan  slide,  and  a  pond 
suitable  for  swimming  and  winter  sports  provide  facilities 
which  have  made  possible  the  development  of  a  full  athletic 
program  featuring  both  varsity  and  intramural  competitions. 
Varsity  teams  have  had  full  schedules  in  football,  soccer, 
cross  country,  basketball,  hockey,  baseball,  track,  and  golf. 
Active  intramural  leagues  have  had  competitions  in  touch 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  softball;  the  intramural 
program  has  been  further  augmented  by  boxing  matches, 
golf  tournaments,  and  tennis  tournaments.  A  varied  program 
of  extra-curricular  activities  has  flourished  since  the  opening 
of  the  college.  The  student  radio  station  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  England.  A  weekly  newspaper  and  a  literary  quar- 
terly are  published  throughout  the  academic  year.  An  active 
dramatics  group  stages  two  to  three  programs  each  semester. 
Glee  club,  dance  band,  small  symphony  orchestra,  and  brass 
band  cover  the  musical  interests  of  the  campus.  A  variety  of 
clubs  range  from  language  and  professional  groups,  through 
religious  organizations,  to  hobby  clubs  and  outing  and  skiing 
groups. 

STUDENT  GUIDANCE 

Each  student  is  assigned  on  entrance  to  a  faculty  advisor 
chosen  for  similarity  of  interests.  The  work  of  these  advisors 
is  coordinated  through  a  Supervisor  of  Guidance  and  aug- 
mented by  a  complete  testing  center  under  the  direction  of 
the  Psychology  staff.  The  Supervisor  of  Guidance  is  a  member 
of  the  Division  of  Records  and  Guidance,  which  centralizes 
all  information  about  a  student  in  one  file  so  that  each  stu- 
dent can  be  given  advice  and  assistance  based  on  full  infor- 
mation about  his  college  life. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
In  order  to   assist  the  veteran  in  his  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  and  to  develop   in  him  a  sense   of  responsible 
leadership  in  a  democratic  society,  a  major  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  student  affairs   is  delegated  by  the  college 
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administration  to  the  student  government.  In  form,  the  stu- 
dent government  is  a  representative  democracy.  The  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  by  a  constitutional  convention  and 
adopted  by  general  vote  of  the  student  body.  Under  it  two 
senators  from  each  dormitory  group  are  elected  to  the  student 
Senate,  the  body  which  administers  all  affairs  affecting  the 
student  body.  The  Messing  Committee,  the  Dormitory  Com- 
mittee, and  student  representatives  on  the  college  Scholarship 
and  Curriculum  Committees,  are  some  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies through  which  the  Senate  supervises  the  student  affairs 
of  the  campus.  In  addition  to  the  Senate,  the  Constitution 
provides  for  a  Judicial  Board  to  handle  ^disciplinary  cases, 
and  an  Activities  Branch  to  supervise  the  extra-curricular 
life  of  the  campus. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens  accepted 
only  veterans  beginning  their  college  course  or  those  with  a 
transfer  credit  wifiich  would  not  place  them  beyond  the  first 
two  years  of  college.  The  curriculum  was  set  up  to  parallel 
that  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

The  college  was  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  1317  for 
its  first  semester.  The  enrollment  figure  for  the  successive 
semesters  is  as  follows:  Spring  1947,  1537;  Summer  1947, 
762;  Fall  1947,  1764;  Spring  1948,  1479;  Summer  (2  terms), 
366-222;  Fall  1948,  810,  and  with  an  anticipated  enrollment 
of  594  for  the  last  academic  session.  In  all  a  total  of  2685 
veterans  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  enrolled. 

Transfers  to  other  colleges  have  in  general  taken  place 
after  four  semesters  on  the  Devens  campus.  924,  by  far  the 
greater  majority,  have  continued  their  training  at  the  Am- 
herst campus  of  the  University.  Transfers  have,  however, 
been  made  to  100  other  institutions  ranging  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  Australia,  to  McGill  University.  Eleven 
have  gone  to  M.  I.  T.,  three  to  Harvard,  eleven  to  Tufts,  and 
one  hundred-eighteen  to  B.  U.,  and  in  lesser  numbers  to  a 
widely  varied  group  of  institutions. 

The  veterans  enrolled  at  Fort  Devens  showed  the  same 
serious  approach  to  their  educational  opportunities  as  has 
characterized  comparable  groups  throughout  the  country.  In 
many  ways,  however,  even  more  impressive  was  the  way 
in  which,  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  the  Devens 
campus  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  institution 
and  by  a  vigorous  and  varied  campus  life  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  long-established  and  permanent  institution. 
The  spontaneous  organization  by  former  students  of  a  Devens 
Alumni  Association  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  veterans  of  the  Commonwealth  are  satisfied  with  the 
special  provisions  taken  to  provide  them  their  well-deserved 
educational  opportunity. 


INFORMATION    CONCERNING 
THE    UNIVERSITY    COURSE 


The  sections  of  the  catalogue  that  follow  are  primarily 
for  undergraduate  students  in  the  four  year  degree  course. 
Those  interested  in  graduate  study  are  referred  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School  catalogue  and  in  short  courses  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  and  other  short  course 
publications. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

Expenses  vary  from  approximately  $650  to  $750  per  year 
for  the  normally  economical  student.  First  year  costs  are 
usually  greater  than  those  of  the  other  three  years  and  there 
is  less  opportunity  to  earn.  A  student  is  advised  to  have  a 
definite  plan  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  before 
entering. 

The  following  estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based  upon 
last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those  items  which  are  strictly 
college  and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry, 
travel,  etc.  These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tui- 
tion for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  per  year  and  for 
others  $400. 

Normal 
Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)  ....  $100.00 
Room  in  college  dormitory  or  private  home   (ave. )        150.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Hall 340.00 

Books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies     ....         90.00 
Student  Tax 38.50 


$718.50 

INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN 

The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of 
fall  registration  is  indicated  below  and  is  made  up  of  the 
following  items: 

Tuition    (citizens  of  Massachusetts)       ....  $50.00 

Room  rent  (dormitory)    (approximately)    .       .       .  75.00 

Board   (University  Dining  Hall) 170.00 

Military  Uniform  (men  students) 30.00 

Student  Tax 20.00 

Books,  Stationery,  etc 45.00 

$390.00 
The  above  are  only  approximate  figures.    A  bill  will  be 
rendered  to  the  parent  of  each  student  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  University. 
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Tuition. — ^As  a  state  institution  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts offers  a  low  rate  of  tuition  to  all  students  entering 
from  the  Commonwealth.  Eligibility  for  admission  under  the 
low  residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  that  his  domicile  is  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  order  to  be  considered  eligible 
to  register  in  the  University  as  a  resident  student.  This  means 
that  he  must  have  established  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the 
Commonwealth  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  maintain 
it  as  such. 

The  domicile  of  a  minor  shall  follow  that  of  the  parents 
unless  such  minor  has  been  emancipated.  In  case  of  eman- 
cipation the  student,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  these 
regulations  respecting  residence,  shall  present  satisfactory 
proof  respecting  emancipation.  Minors  under  guardianship 
shall  be  required  to  present,  in  addition  to  the  certification 
of  the  domicile  of  the  guardian,  satisfactory  documentary 
evidence  of  the  appointment  of  the  guardian. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  gained  residence 
by  reason  of  his  attendance  in  the  University  nor  shall  a 
student  lose  residential  preference  during  his  continuous  at- 
tendance at  the  University. 

The  residence  of  a  wife  shall  follow  that  of  the  husband. 

The  prescribed  form  of  application  for  classification  as 
to  residence  status  must  be  executed  by  each  student. 
Misrepresentation  of  facts  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of 
out-of-state  tuition  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
suspension  or  permanent  exclusion  from  the  University. 

Discretion  to  adjust  individual  cases  within  the  spirit  of 
these  rules  is  lodged  with  the  President  of  the  University. 

Board. — The  University  provides  three  dining  halls 
where  students  may  board.  These  are  located  in  Butterfield 
dormitory,  in  Greenough  dormitory,  and  in  Draper  Hall. 

The  dining  halls  in  Butterfield  and  Greenough  dormi- 
tories are  intended  primarily  for  the  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  dormitories  in  that  section  of  the  campus.  Draper 
Hall  is  the  dining  commons  for  all  other  students.  Service 
is  on  a  cafeteria  plan. 

Students  may  purchase  coupon  books  that  provide  full- 
time  board  at  the  rate  of  approximately  ten  dollars  per  week, 
or  meals  may  be  paid  for  on  an  individual  basis  as  they  are 
taken.    Rate  is  subject  to  change. 

Military  Uniform. — All  students  taking  military  drill 
are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $30  for  the  uniform.  A 
rebate  of  this  amount  is  made  when  the  uniform  is  returned. 

Student  Activity  Tax. — This  tax,  authorized  by  vote 
of  the  undergraduate  students  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
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of  Trustees,  provides  each  student  with  the  Collegian,  the 
student  newspaper;  Index,  University  annual;  Social  Union 
privileges,   student   government,   class   and   other   activities. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  $15  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  as  soon  as 
they  are  notified  by  the  Registrar  that  they  are  accepted  for 
admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  regis- 
tration fees  which  will  be  due  at  time  of  matriculation  in 
September,  It  is  not  refundable  and  will  be  considered  as 
payment  for  admissions  and  registration  expense  if  the  stu- 
dent does  not  matriculate. 

REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason  be- 
fore a  semester  is  half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him 
one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester,  but  one  who  leaves 
after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees. 
There  will  be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

WHEN  PAYMENTS  ARE  DUE 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  all  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board,  and  room  rent 
in  University  dormitories  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of 
each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in  advance,  and  pay- 
ment may  best  be  made  by  mail.  Students  may  not  attend 
classes  until  registration  charges  are  paid. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Any  student  who  does  not  complete  his  registration,  in- 
cluding payment  of  semester  charges  on  the  regular  registra- 
tion days  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars. 

FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  OR 
HONORABLE  DISMISSAL 

Diplomas,  transcripts  of  record,  and  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students  who  have  not 
paid  all  bills  and  all  loans  due  the  University  or  all  legit- 
imate bills  for  room  rent  and  board  due  fraternities  or  private 
individuals.  All  such  bills  due  the  University  must  be  paid 
ten  days  preceding  Commencement.  If  paid  after  that  date 
and  the  student  is  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  graduate  the 
following  year. 

Private  creditors  of  students  must  present  itemized  state- 
ments of  charges  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  least 
15  days  before  graduation  if  they  wish  to  have  their  claims 
recognized  by  the  University. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment  are  avail- 
able for  a  limited  number  of  needy  and  deserving  students. 

Aid  for  Freshman  Year. — Freshmen  are  eligible  for 
scholarships  and  part-time  employment.  A  freshman  also 
becomes  eligible  for  assistance  from  loan  funds  after  satis- 
factorily completing  one  semester  of  academic  work.  Scholar- 
ship application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar 
and  should  be  filed  by  May  1.  Part-time  employment  appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Placement 
Service  and  filed  after  a  candidate  has  been  accepted  for 
admission. 

Because  of  the  time  required  for  preparation  of  studies, 
few  students  should  plan  to  spend  more  than  ten  hours  per 
week  in  part-time  employment. 

Aid  for  Upperclassmen. — To  become  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial assistance,  whether  scholarship,  loan,  or  part-time 
employment  students  must  file  completed  financial  aid  appli- 
cation forms  with  the  Student  Aid  Committee  in  the  Place- 
ment Service  office  by  June  1  previous  to  the  college  year 
for  which  assistance  is  asked. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  and  deserving 
students  of  high  character  whose  habits  of  life  are  economical 
and  whose  scholastic  records  are  satisfactory.  A  limited 
number  of  these  scholarships  are  available  for  entering  fresh- 
men. 

Scholarships  are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill. 
A  scholarship  may  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  any  semes- 
ter if  the  scholastic  record  of  the  recipient  is  unsatisfactory. 

If  a  scholarship  student  withdraws  from  the  University, 
any  refund  of  University  fees  or  charges  must  first  be  applied 
to  reimburse  the  scholarship  fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
scholarship  received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 

The  following  scholarships  are  available: 
Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship. — for  a  worthy  student  specializ- 
ing in  the  study  of  Dairy  Husbandry  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  an  investigator,  teacher  or  special  practi- 
tioner in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry. 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Scholarship. — ^for  the  aid  of  indus- 
trious and  deserving  students. 

Chi  Omega  Award. — The  local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega 
Sorority  offers  an  annual  scholarship  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  that  woman  student  majoring  in  the  department 
of  economics  or  psychology  who  has  the  highest  scholas- 
tic average  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year. 
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Lucius  Clapp  Fund. — to  provide  scholarships  and  loans  to 
deserving  students. 

Class  of  1882  Scholarship. — for  the  aid  of  a  worthy  student 
of  the  junior  or  senior  class. 

Frederick  G.  Crane  Scholarships. — for  the  aid  of  worthy- 
undergraduate  students,  preference  being  given  to  resi- 
dents of  Berkshire  County. 

J.  D.  W.  French  Scholarships. — for  deserving  students  in 
dairying  and  allied  subjects;  also  Forestry. 

Henry  Gassett  Scholarship. — for  a  worthy  undergraduate 
student. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  Scholarships. — general  scholarship  for 
worthy  students. 

Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Scholarships. — An  unusual  grant 
of  $400  for  two  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  seniors 
whose  ultimate  object  is  the  operation  of  their  own  dairy 
farms. 

LoTTA  Scholarships. — The  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  Crabtree 
Agricultural  Fund  have  made  available  a  substantial 
sum  for  scholarships.  These  are  limited  to  students 
registered  in  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Horticulture  and  Science.  One-fourth  of  the 
amount  granted  is  awarded  to  freshmen. 

Margaret  F.  Motley  Scholarship. — one  scholarship  of  $100 
for  an  upperclass  student  studying  Horticulture,  Land- 
scape Architecture  or  Floriculture. 

Porter  L.  Newton  Scholarships. — for  the  aid  of  worthy  and 
deserving  students  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Scholarships. — two  general  scholar- 
ships for  graduates  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

Sears  Scholarships. — The  Sears  Roebuck  Company  provides 
for  eight  scholarships  of  $125  each  which  are  awarded 
annually  to  deserving  students  in  the  freshman  class  who 
desire  to  major  in  agriculture. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarships. — Scholarships  of  fifty  dol- 
lars each  for  deserving  students. 

Helen  A.  Whittier  Scholarship. — for  a  deserving  woman 
student  in  art  as  applied  to  living. 

There  are  also  the  following  special  scholarships: 
CoTTiNG  Memorial  Scholarship. — all  college  expenses  of 
freshman  year — for  a  woman  student.  Recipient  of  this 
scholarship  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  from 
among  candidates  proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H  Club 
work  in  the  New  England  states. 
Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships. — Twenty-five  scholarships 
of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward 
Scholarships.  The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   Applicants  for  these  scholarships  should  write 
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to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County 
boys. 

Women's  Student  Government  Award. — An  award  by  the 
Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a  young 
woman  student  at  the  end  of  her  junior  year.  This 
award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  character  and  personality, 
scholastic   achievement,    campus   influence   and   service. 

George  L.  Farley  Scholarships. — The  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agriculture  has  established  a  schol- 
arship in  memory  of  George  L.  Farley.  The  income  of 
approximately  $60  per  semester  is  awarded  to  deserving 
4-H  Club  members,  men  or  women,  recommended  by  the 
State  Leader  of  4-H  Clubs  from  applications  submitted 
to  County  4-H  Club  Agents. 

Esse  4-H  Scholarship. — The  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Company, 
each  year,  awards  a  $400  scholarship  payable  $100  per 
year  to  a  4-H  Club  member  enrolled  in  some  course 
related  to  agriculture.  Selection  is  on  the  basis  of  need, 
merit  and  ability.  Application  should  be  sent  to  County 
4-H  Club  Agents. 

The  Borden  Company  Foundation. — Provides  an  annual 
Scholarship  Award  of  $300  to  that  senior  student  in 
Agriculture  who  has  achieved  the  highest  average  grade 
in  all  college  work  preceding  the  senior  year.  No  stu- 
dent whose  curriculum  did  not  include  at  least  two 
courses  in  Dairy  subjects  is  eligible. 

Neville  Sturgis  Scholarships. — The  income  from  a  trust 
set  up  under  the  trusteeship  of  DeBlois  and  Maddison 
by  Neville  Sturgis  of  Weston,  amounting  to  approximately 
$1700  annually.  This  income  is  to  be  used  in  aiding 
deserving  undergraduate  students  of  the  University. 

Ascension  Farm  School  Scholarships. — The  trustees  of  the 
Ascension  Farm  School  offer  annually  approximately 
$2400  for  scholarships.  These  are  restricted  to  men  from 
Western  Massachusetts  who  are  studying  in  the  fields  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

LOANS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University, 
funds  have  been  donated  to  provide  loans  for  a  limited 
number  of  students  of  the  three  upper  classes  to  assist  in 
paying  tuition  or  other  college  expenses.  These  loans  are 
granted,  after  proper  consideration,  to  needy  students  of 
good  scholarship  whose  habits  are  economical.  All  loans  are 
secured  by  a  note  endorsed  by  a  responsible  party  as  collat- 
eral. All  such  loans  must  be  paid  before  graduation.  Upon 
withdrawal  from  the  University,  loans  automatically  become 
due.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3%  to  maturity,  5% 
thereafter  on  loans  from  all  funds  except  the  Lotta  Agricul- 
tural Fund,  from  which  loans  are  made    without   interest. 
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Application  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Student  Aid 
Committee,  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College.  No 
loan  will  be  granted  in  excess  of  $150  in  any  one  year. 

If  funds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  loans  may  be  made  in  exceptional  cases  to  members 
of  the  Freshman  class  whose  scholastic  record  is  satisfactory 
and  whose  budget  calculations  have  been  upset  through  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control. 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Fund. — This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from 
Louisa  A.  Baker  of  Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is 
used  in  aiding  poor,  industrious  and  deserving  students 
to  obtain  an  education  in  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

LoTTA  Agricultural  Fund. — A  limited  number  of  loans  are 
made  to  students  from  the  income  of  this  fund.  Such 
loans  are  made  without  interest  but  only  to  deserving 
students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  This  fund  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  University. 

Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — A  gift  of 
$5,000  from  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his 
son.  This  fund  is  used  almost  entirely  for  students  in 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  A.  Waugh  Foundation. — Graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture  and  friends  of  Professor 
Frank  Waugh  have  established  this  fund,  to  be  used  in 
part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors  and  fifth  year  students 
of  that  department.  Requests  for  loans  shall  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation,  who  shall  make  final  decision  as 
to  granting  of  the  loans  and  amounts  thereof. 

4-H  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Leader  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  is 
used  to  aid  students  preparing  for  agricultural  and  home 
economics  service. 

National  Pest  Control  Association  Loan  Fund. — A  fund 
established  by  the  National  Pest  Control  Association  for 
needy  students  in  the  field  of  Entomology. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Placement  Service  is  the  clearing  center  for  all 
part-time  jobs  of  the  University.  Students  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  part-time  work  during  the  College  year  and  full- 
time  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  Employment  is  not 
guaranteed  but  every  effort  is  made  to  help  those  students 
who  must  work  to  meet  their  college  expenses.  This  Office 
also  maintains  a  Placement  Service  for  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students 
as  possible,  the  Student  Aid  Committee  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  limiting  the  maximum  financial  aid  per  student  to 
the  equivalent  of  board,  or  approximately  $300.  The  average 
earnings  of  students  engaged  in  part-time  work  is  approx- 
imately $100  per  student  per  year. 

Personnel  of  the  Placement  Office  also  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  students  studying  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  16  and  346.  Veterans  enrolled  under  these  laws  file 
their  Eligibility  certificates  with  the  Placement  Office  and 
may  obtain  recommendations  concerning  their  transactions 
with  the  Veterans  Administration. 

STUDENT  LIFE  AND  WELFARE 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all 
students  while  on  the  campus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains 
a  Department  of  Student  Health  staffed  by  two  physicians 
and  four  resident  registered  nurses,  and  a  group  of  three 
infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  re- 
quired of  all  entering  freshmen,  reentering  students, 
and  all  students  participating  in  athletics.  This 
examination  is  given  to  freshmen  during  matric- 
ulation week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  small- 
pox vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the 
Physical  Education  Building  and  in  the  out-patient 
Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed 
patients,  one  for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for  out- 
patient cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic   is  con- 
ducted daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  phy- 
sicians. 

(4)  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  phys- 
icians at  the  first  sign  of  physical  disorder,  or  even 
for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  may  be  avoided  by  early  or  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

(5)  No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for 
the  first  seven  days  in  the  school  year;  time  in 
excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  day.  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  to 
out-patients  for  miscellaneous  treatments. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  para- 
graph 5,  the  following  additional  expenses  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses. — If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the 
proper  care  of  an  individual,  the  services  and 
board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the  patient. 
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Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service. — If  a  student  requires 
continuous  medical  attention  by  a  physician, 
he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician 
and  become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by 
that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies. — Special  medical  supplies  prescribed 
by  a  physician  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry. — Expenses  for  personal  laundry  in- 
curred by  students  while  in  the  infirmary  will 
be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

(7)  The  Health  Service  recommends  strongly  that  stu- 
dents participate  in  the  Jblanket  insurance  program 
described  in  literature  accompanying  the  initial  bill 
rendered  students  each  year. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshmen 
men  and  women  students  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormi- 
tories and  be  required  to  eat  at  University  Dining  Halls  unless 
given  permission  to  commute.  Sophomore  and  upper-class 
students  will  also  be  required  to  live  in  University  dormitories 
in  so  far  as  accommodations  are  available.  Those  who  cannot 
be  so  housed  will  be  given  permission  to  live  in  fraternity  or 
sorority  houses  or  in  private  homes. 

Students  who  are  assigned  to  housing  operated  by  the 
University,  or  homes  approved  by  the  University,  are  ex- 
pected to  occupy  them  for  the  entire  school  year  and  may 
not  be  released  sooner  except  as  their  places  are  taken  by 
suitable  substitutes. 

Dormitories  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  Sunday  at 
1:00  P.M.  preceding  the  opening  of  the  University. 

Rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and 
linen  and  are  cared  for  by  the  students  occupying  them. 
Each  occupant  is  held  responsible  for  any  damage  done. 

All  student  property  must  be  removed  from  the  rooms 
and  key  turned  in  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  immediately  after 
final  examinations  in  June.  Such  property  not  removed  by 
the  owner  will  be  removed  by  the  University  and  stored  at 
the  owner's  expense. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  housing  conditions  of  all 
students  is  in  charge  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Housing. 

Rooms  for  Women  Students. — Dormitory  rooms  are 
available  for  women  students  at  Lewis  and  Thatcher  Halls 
and  Abigail  Adams  House. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  life  in  each 
dormitory  is  directed  by  a  council  of  student  leaders,  advised 
by  a  full-time  Housemother,  so  that  conditions  in  the  residence 
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hall  are  conducive  to  study  and  good  living  habits.  Through 
Women's  branch  of  the  Student  Government,  the  respon- 
sibility is  put  upon  each  student  to  live  according  to  her  own 
best  standards  as  well  as  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
group. 

Freshmen  girls  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  dormitories 
and  will  be  notified  of  the  assignment  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  college.^ 

Near  the  close  of  each  year,  Sophomores  and  upperclass 
women  will  draw  numbers  to  determine  the  order  in  which 
rooms  may  be  chosen  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Dean  of  Women  may  permit  students  to  live  off- 
campus  for  the  reason  that  they  wish  to  live  at  home,  or  in 
a  sorority  house,  or  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
room  and  board  in  a  private  home. 

Rooms  for  Men  Students. — Dormitory  rooms  are  avail- 
able for  men  students  at  Butterfield  House,  Mills  House, 
Greenough  and  Chadbourne  Halls,  Berkshire,  Plymouth,  and 
Middlesex  Houses,  Commonwealth  Circle,  and  other  new  dor- 
mitories. 

All  first  year  men  students  will  be  assigned  to  campus 
dormitories.  Upperclassmen  should  make  dormitory  room 
reservations  at  the  Housing  Office  before  May  1.  Those  who 
cannot  be  accommodated  in  dormitories,  will  be  given  per- 
mission to  live  in  fraternities  or  private  homes.  Assignment 
of  dormitory  rooms  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Housing  Office. 

Rooms  for  Married  Students. — The  University  cannot 
guarantee  facilities  for  married  students.  However,  those 
married  students  who  can  be  accommodated  will  be  housed 
in  Federal  Circle  or  the  University  Apartment  Units.  Assign- 
ments are  under  the  direction  of  the  Housing  Office  and  all 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  that  office.  Some  students 
may  be  able  to  locate  rooms  or  apartments  off -campus. 

ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

In  order  that  from  the  day  he  enrolls  the  freshman  may 
have  some  one  to  whom  he  can  go  for  consultation  and  assis- 
tance, each  student,  at  the  time  of  registration,  is  assigned  to 
a  faculty  adviser.  It  is  the  function  of  this  adviser  to  help 
the  student  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  work  and  life  of  the 
University.  Academic  progress  reports,  issued  by  the  Regis- 
trar's Office,  are  sent  to  the  advisers  periodically,  and  the 
students  are  expected  to  report  to  their  advisers  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  their  academic  standing.  The  adviser  also 
forwards  reports  of  academic  standing  to  the  parents.  Both 
students  and  parents  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the 
adviser  whenever  there  are  problems  regarding  studies  or 
personal  adjustment  to  college  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man   year    each    student    will    discuss    his    vocational    and 
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specialization  plans  with  his  adviser.  If  he  can  decide  def- 
initely upon  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize, 
and  the  adviser  approves,  the  student  takes  his  election  card 
to  the  head  of  that  department  for  approval.  In  cases  where 
students  are  not  ready  to  designate  a  department  of  speciali- 
zation they  continue  as  general  majors  during  the  sophomore 
year  under  the  direction  of  an  adviser  assigned  by  the  head 
of  the  School  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  Such  general 
majors  must  select  their  field  of  specialization  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  student  is  under 
the  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
majoring  or  an  adviser  assigned  by  him. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  University  makes  an  effort  to  provide  a  wholesome 
and  stimulating  spiritual  atmosphere  for  its  students  by  co- 
operating with  official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most  largely 
represented  at  the  University. 

On  the  campus  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  students  is 
enriched  by  the  Newman  Club,  of  which  Father  David  J. 
Powers  of  Saint  Brigid's  Parish  is  chaplain;  Jewish  students 
may  participate  in  services  and  activities  at  the  local  Hillel 
House,  under  the  chaplaincy  of  Rabbi  Louis  Ruchames  of 
Northampton;  and  Protestant  students  may  join  in  v/orship 
and  other  religious  activities  conducted  by  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Association,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Reverend  Arnold 
M.  Kenseth,  full-time  chaplain  to  Protestant  students. 

In  town,  the  churches  of  Amherst  provide  not  only  the 
usual  opportunities  for  worship  and  participation  in  church 
work,  but  special  events  for  students.  Students  are  par- 
ticularly encouraged  to  attend  Sunday  service  in  the  local 
churches  of  their  respective  faiths. 

STANDARDS  OF  DEPORTMENT 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women 
in  honor,  self-respect  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others 
constitutes  the  ideals  of  student  deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  may  be  withdrawn  from 
any  student  at  any  time,  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  University,  acting 
through  its  President,  or  any  administrative  officer  desig- 
nated by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  not  only  to  sus- 
pend or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under 
which  they  may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if 
a  student  is  not  doing  creditable  work  he  may  not  only  be 
disciplined  but  he  may  also  be  required  to  meet  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under 
the  foregoing  rules  his  status  as  student  be  not  affected.  The 
same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  matter  of  absences. 
According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are  allowed  a 
certain  percentage  of  absences  from  class  and  other  exercises. 
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This  permission,  which  implies  a  privilege  and  not  a  right, 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  for  any  cause. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student 
activities.  Though  this  will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the 
rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
University  authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on 
account  of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
them  may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for 
misconduct. 

Hazing  in  the  sense  of  the  punishment  or  humiliation  of 
students  is  not  permitted. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
FRESHMAN  WEEK 
All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required 
to  be  in  residence  on  the  campus  for  the  period  known  as 
Freshman  Week.  During  this  period  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  orient  the  student.  He  will  be  given  psychological  and 
mental  tests,  and  a  physical  examination.  Schedules  and 
section  assignments  will  also  be  arranged.  In  addition  there 
will  be  lectures  on  student  activities,  customs,  and  curricula, 
and  a  scheduled  meeting  with  the  student's  adviser. 

REGISTRATION 

Every  student  must  report  for  registration  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  All  late  registrants  must  pay  a  $5.00  fine.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  until  he  has  completed 
the  prescribed  registration  procedure.  Changes  of  courses  on 
the  registration  card  shall  be  made  only  by  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

No  course  will  be  recorded  on  the  permanent  records  of 
the  University  nor  will  a  student  receive  credit  for  it,  unless 
such  course  appears  on  the  registration  card  for  the  semester 
and  has  been  properly  countersigned  by  the  instructor. 

ADDING  OR  DROPPING  COURSES 
A  student  may  not  add  or  drop  a  course  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Registrar.  A  course  dropped  without  approval 
Avill  be  recorded  as  a  failure. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

A  student  wishing  to  change  his  major  must  get  a  Change 
of  Major  card  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  This  change  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department  or  School  in  which 
he  is  now  majoring  and  also  by  his  new  major  adviser.  This 
card,  properly  indorsed,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  before  the  change  receives  final  approval. 
MARKING  SYSTEM 

All  grading  is  done  on  a  numerical  basis  with  60  per  cent 
the  passing  grade.  A  student  whose  daily  work  in  any  course 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  thie 
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final  examination  in  the  course  and  is  automatically  failed. 
If  he  takes  the  final  examination  and  fails  to  pass,  the  in- 
structor may  report  either  a  condition  {%)  or  failure  (F). 
To  remove  a  condition,  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  condition  examination  or  he  may  repeat  the  course. 
A  failed  course  must  be  repeated  unless  permission  to  sub- 
stitute another  course  is  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Scholarship. 

The  scholastic  record  of  each  student  is  reported  to  his 
parents  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Mid-semester  marks 
are  sent  to  parents  for  the  first  semester  only.  A  complete 
report  of  the  scholarship  record  of  each  student  during  his 
first  semester  is  sent  to  the  principal  of  the  school  from 
which  the  student  entered. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Two  transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  furnished 
without  cost.  For  each  three  additional  copies  there  will  be 
a  charge  of  one  dollar, 

CONVOCATIONS 

Throughout  the  year  each  School  and  Division  of  the 
University  conducts  convocation  programs  which  are  espe- 
cially designed  to  give  students  opportunities  of  hearing 
from  leaders  in  Science,  Art,  Government,  Education,  etc. 
Some  of  the  convocations  are  devoted  to  student  activities 
such  as  debates,  declamation  contests,  band  and  musical 
concerts. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS 

One  of  the  values  received  from  the  University  course 
is  the  training  one  acquires  through  participation  in  student 
activities.  Student  organizations  offer  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  leadership  and  broadening  of  outlook. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
The  student  Senate  operating  under  the  student  con- 
stitution and  composed  of  elected  representatives  from  the 
student  body  is  the  governing  council  of  undergraduates. 
Its  aim  is  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  University 
and,  in  doing  so,  groups  of  both  students  and  faculty  meet 
to  further  their  mutual  interests.  The  student  Senate  directs 
student  conduct  and  represents  the  interests  of  the  student 
body  before  the  faculty. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi. — The  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the 
Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  installed  on  the  campus 
in  1904.  Its  prime  object  is  to  emphasize  scholarship  and 
character.  Senior  students  from  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  eligible  for  election  to  membership  provided  the 
scholastic  and  character  requirements  of  the  Society  are  met. 
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Sigma  XI. — The  Society  of  Sigma  XI  is  a  scientific 
fraternity  to  which  members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
outstanding  scientific  research.  The  local  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1938. 

STUDENT  HONORARY  SOCIETIES 
Adelphia. — A  men's  senior  honorary  society,  recogniz- 
ing men  students   who  have  been  prominent  in  the  extra 
curricular  activities  of  the  campus. 

IsoGON. — A  women's  senior  honorary  society.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  recognize  outstanding  women  students  on  the 
campus. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 
Social  fraternities  on  the  campus  include  Alpha  Epsilon 
Pi,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha, 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Q.T.V.,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  and  Theta  Chi.  An  Inter-Fraternity 
council,  consisting  of  representatives  of  these  fraternities,  has 
charge  of  rushing  and  all  general  matters  dealing  with  frater- 
nity life. 

Sororities  include  Chi  Omega,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau,  and  Sigma 
Kappa.  The  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  sororities,  supervises  rushing  and  other  sorority 
matters. 

ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES 

The  Collegian. — This  is  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
by  undergraduates. 

The  Quarterly. — A  magazine  in  which  the  literary  and 
artistic  efforts  of  the  students  are  published. 

Index. — The  Year  Book. 

University  Handbook. — Published  annually  as  a  campus 
book  of  reference. 

The  University  Musical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a 
band,  and  men's  and  women's  glee  clubs.  These  make  various 
public  appearances  during  the  school  year  both  on  and  off 
campus. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  three 
productions  each  season.  The  women's  Drill  Team  accom- 
panies the  band  at  all  home  football  games.  All  academic 
activities  are  supervised  by  the  Academic  Activities  Board 
composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students,  and  find  recogni- 
tion in  the  annual  award  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
The  University  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics 
by  teams  in  all  the  leading  sports,  including  football,  base- 
ball, track,  hockey,  soccer,  swimming  and  basketball.  General 
policies  governing  athletics  are  directed  by  the  Athletic  Board, 
composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students. 
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PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS 

There  are  numerous  professional  clubs  established  in 
connection  with  the  various  major  courses  of  study.  These 
clubs  stimulate  the  students'  professional  interest  in  their 
chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

HONORS,   PRIZES,   AWARDS 

SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups. — At  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  a  list  is  posted  of  those  students  who  during  the 
previous  semester  made  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent  or 
better.  Three  groups  are  recognized:  those  between  90  and 
100;  those  between  85  and  90;  and  those  between  80  and 
85.  Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  first  two  groups 
are  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  at- 
tendance. 

Departmental  Honors. — ^A  student  who  has  shown  out- 
standing promise  within  some  department  and  has  maintained 
a  general  scholastic  average  of  80  percent  or  better  is  per- 
mitted to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  registering  for  departmen- 
tal honors.  If  his  application  is  accepted  by  his  department 
and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is  allowed  to  pursue  a  course 
of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice 
throughout  his  senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  read- 
ing, investigation  or  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  some 
problem  that  he  chooses  for  his  consideration.  The  objective 
is  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initiative,  the  power 
of  independent  investigation  and  to  develop  in  him  the  spirit 
of  research.  Although  the  student  is  responsible  for  his  under- 
taking he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his  department  in 
regard  to  his  work  should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his 
study  the  student  presents  a  thesis  covering  his  investigation. 
In  addition  he  may  be  required  to  appear  for  an  oral  or 
written  examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his  work  he 
satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  his  department  and  the  Hon- 
ors Committee,  his  name  will  appear  on  the  commencement 
program  as  receiving  honors  in  the  field  of  his  specialization. 

SCHOLASTIC  PRIZES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Award  for  Scholarship. — Massachu- 
setts Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  honorary  scholarship 
society,  offers  an  award  of  $50  for  outstanding  work  in  scholar- 
ship. This  is  given  to  some  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  The  award  is  based  on  the  record 
of  the  first  three  years. 

The  BuRT'niAM  Prizes.  —  These  were  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Bos- 
ton.   Prizes  of  $15  and  $10  are    awarded  to  those  students 
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delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declamations  in  the  Biarn- 
ham  contest.  The  preliminary  contests  are  open  under  certain 
restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Flint  Prizes. — The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was 
established  in  1881  by  a  gift  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a 
former  president  of  the  College.  After  his  death  the  prizes 
were  continued  by  college  appropriation.  Prizes  of  $30  and 
$15  are  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  to  those  two 
students  delivering  the  best  orations  in  this  contest. 

The  Hills  Botanical  Prize. — This  is  given  through  the 
generosity  of  Henry  F.  and  Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst, 
for  the  first  and  second  best  herbaria.  Competition  is  open 
to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes.  First 
prize  $20,  second  prize  $15. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prize  in  English. — This  prize 
was  endowed  by  John  L.  Steinbugler,  New  York  City,  in 
honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Steinbugler  Robertson,  a 
graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded  to  a  woman 
in  the  junior  or  senior  class  who  has  written  the  best  long 
paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  investigation  in  a  course  in 
English  during  the  year. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
Prizes. — Three  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  to  be  awarded  to 
those  senior  students  who  are  judged  to  have  made  the  best 
records  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  agriculture 
required  in  their  course  of  study,  and  in  the  special  written 
and  oral  examination  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this  award. 

ATHLETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  PRIZES 

The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal. — This  medal 
is  awarded  for  general  excellence  in  football  in  memory  of 
Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the  class  of  1920,  who  died  February  26, 
1920.  He  was  a  congenial  companion,  a  devoted  lover  of  Alma 
Mater,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  a  fine  all-round  athlete  and 
a  true  amateur.  He  would  rather  win  than  lose,  but  he  would 
rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  characterized  as  a 
typical  student  of  this  College. 

The  William  T.  Evans  Memorial  Trophy. — This  trophy 
is  given  each  year  to  that  member  of  the  varsity  football  team 
who  through  his  sportsmanship,  football  ability,  character  and 
personality,  has  thus  exemplified  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  person  in  whose  memory  this  memorial  trophy  is  dedi- 
cated. The  trophy  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William  T. 
Evans,  a  former  member  of  the  class  of  1942,  who  died  De- 
cember 9,  1941.  This  trophy  is  presented  annually  by  the 
class  of  1942. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Award. — This 
award  is  made  by  the  class  of  1931  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate who  died  July  16,  1930  while  he  was  captain-elect  of 
football.   The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
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in  the  Junior  Class  who  has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained 
those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship  and  leadership  set 
by  him  whose  memory  this  award  honors. 

The  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup. — This  cup 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  member  of  the  basketball  team 
who  shows  the  greatest  improvement  in  leadership,  sports- 
manship, and  individual  and  team  play  during  the  year.  It 
is  in  memory  of  George  Henry  Richards  of  the  Class  of  1921 
who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at  the  College. 

The  Joseph  Lojko  Memorial  Plaque. — This  plaque  is 
presented  to  a  senior  who  must  be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satis- 
factory scholastic  record  and  show  those  qualities  of  enthu- 
siasm and  cooperation  which  make  for  leadership.  An  award 
in  honor  of  Joseph  Lojko  of  the  Class  of  1934,  outstanding 
athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in  the  College. 

The  Samuel  B.  Samuels  Basketball  Cup. — This  cup 
is  presented  annually  in  the  name  of  Samuel  B.  Samuels  of 
the  Class  of  1925  who  was  an  outstanding  basketball  player 
during  the  early  years  of  basketball  as  a  varsity  sport  at  the 
University.  The  trophy  is  awarded  to  that  letter  man  who 
is  a  regular  member  of  the  varsity  basketball  team  and 
who  has  performed  with  excellence  during  scheduled  varsity 
games. 

The  ETJoseph  Thompson  Memorial  Trophy. — This  base- 
ball trophy  is  given  by  Thomas  Thompson  in  memory  of  his 
brother  E.  Joseph  Thompson  who  graduated  from  Massachu- 
setts State  College  in  1932.  He  was  president  of  the  Student 
Senate,  a  varsity  letter  man  in  football  and  baseball,  and  an 
outstanding  campus  citizen.  The  award  goes  to  that  member 
of  the  varsity  baseball  team  who  best  exemplifies  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  sport  each  year. 

Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy. — This  trophy 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  student  who  has  made  the  most 
unique  contribution  to  the  Academic  Activities  during  the 
year. 

Academic  Manager's  Prize. — Fifty  dollars  awarded  an- 
nually to  that  Academics  manager  who  fulfills  his  routine 
duties  most  efficiently. 

MILITARY  HONORS  AND   AWARDS 

Competed  for  yearly  and  presented  at  the  Final  Military 
Review. 

Senior  Class 
Designation  of  Distinguished  Military  Graduates. 

The  Sons  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Trophy. — Awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  to  the  senior  cadet  ranking  No.  1  for  the  year  in  Mili- 
tary Scholarship  and  Efficiency.  Winner's  name  is  engraved 
on  a  plaque  and  a  sterling  silver  goblet,  appropriately  en- 
graved, is  given  to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent 
possession. 
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Junior  Class 

The  Massachusetts  Chapter  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation Trophy. — Awarded  annually  by  the  Massachusetts 
Chapter  ROA  and  the  Springfield  Chapter  ROA  to  the  junior 
cadet  ranking  No.  1  in  Military  Scholarship  and  Efficiency. 
A  plaque  with  winner's  name  engraved  thereon  is  awarded 
by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  ROA,  and  a  sterling  silver 
goblet,  donated  and  presented  by  the  Springfield  Chapter 
ROA,  is  given  to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent 
possession. 

The  Air  Force  Association  Medal. — Awarded  by  the 
Air  Force  Association  to  the  outstanding  Air  ROTC  cadet 
in  the  First  Year  Advanced  Course.  This  award  is  based 
on  academic  and  military  scholarship  grades  and  individual 
characteristics  of  leadership. 

Sophomore  Class 

The  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  Trophy. — Awarded  an- 
nually by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara,  a  trustee  of  the 
University  for  many  years,  to  the  cadet  ranking  No.  1  in 
scholarship  and  military  efficiency  in  the  second  year  basic 
course.  Award  consists  of  a  permanent  plaque  with  winner's 
name  inscribed  thereon. 

The  John  C.  Hall  Trophy. — Awarded  annually  to  the 
cadet  ranking  No.  1  in  scholarship  and  military  efficiency  in 
the  second  year  basic  course.  Award  consists  of  a  loving  cup 
donated  by  the  class  of  '02  with  the  winner's  name  inscribed 
thereon,  and  a  sterling  silver  goblet  awarded  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Hall  is  given  to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent 
possession. 

Freshman  Class 
The  Amherst  Rotary  Club  Trophy. — Awarded  annually 
by  the  Amherst  Rotary  Club  to  the  cadet  ranking  No.  1  in 
Scholarship  and  military  efficiency  in  the  first  year  basic 
course.  Winner's  name  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  and  a  sterling 
silver  goblet,  appropriately  engraved,  is  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  keep  in  his  permanent  possession. 

Other  Awards 

The  Military  Department  Trophy. — Awarded  annually 
to  the  cadet  of  any  class  who  has  been  of  the  most  value  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  during  the  past  year.  Award  consists  of  a 
sterling  silver  goblet  appropriately  engraved,  which  is  given 
to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent  possession. 

The  Bridgman  Trophy. — Awarded  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bridg- 
man  to  the  member  of  the  Rifle  Team  with  the  highest  average 
score  for  the  season.  Award  consists  of  a  sterling  silver  goblet 
appropriately  engraved,  which  is  given  to  the  individual  to 
keep  in  his  permanent  possession. 

Qualification  Badges  U.S.  Army. — Awarded  to  cadets 
who  have  qualified  with  the  necessary  scores  with  either  Rifle 
or  Pistol. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  organization  of  the 
Alumni,  men  and  women,  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  association  maintains  headquarters  at  Memorial  Hall, 
erected  by  Alumni  and  friends  in  honor  of  those  men  of  the 
University  who  died  in  World  War  I. 

It  publishes  a  monthly  Bulletin  as  the  alumni  publica- 
tion of  the  University  and,  periodically,  an  Alumni  Directory. 

The  Associate  Alumni  strives  to  advance  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  every  way 
possible,  and  cooperates  in  its  educational  work. 

The  organization  is  presently  engaged  in  extending  the 
iacilities  of  Memorial  Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  those  men  who 
died  in  World  War  II. 

Under  alumni  sponsorship,  eight  self-liquidating  dormi- 
tories have  been  built  or  are  being  built  on  campus. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Associate  Alumni  consists  of 
its  officers  and  a  Board  of  Directors.  Four  directors  are 
elected  each  year  and  serve  a  term  of  four  years.  All  gradu- 
ating seniors  become  members  of,  and  contributors  to,  the 
Association  at  graduation  according  to  a  tradition  set  by  the 
Class  of  1940. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE 


Those  interested  in  applying  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  should  write  to  the  Registrar  to 
obtain  an  application  form.  The  first  two  pages  of  the  appli- 
cation form  are  completed  by  the  candidate  himself.  The 
second  two  are  completed  by  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  authorities  who  mail  the  application  form  directly  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  University.  Because  of  the  increasing 
interest  in  college  level  study  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  number  of  applications,  candidates  are  advised  to  file 
their  applications  at  least  before  March  1st  of  the  year  in 
which  they  plan  to  enter. 

Preference  is  given  to  residents  of  Massachusetts  but  the 
University  also  admits  students  from  other  States.  A  few 
students  from  foreign  nations  are  also  admitted.  Candidates 
for  the  freshman  class  are  accepted  only  for  the  opening  of 
the  college  year  in  September.  Students  enrolled  in  other 
colleges  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session, 
but  admission  to  the  Summer  Session  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  regular  admission  and  enrollment  in  the  under- 
graduate program  of  the  University. 

The  University  admits  young  men  and  women  to  the 
freshman  class  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  character  and  scholar- 
ship. High  school  graduation  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The 
general  record  must  indicate  promise  of  success  and  ability 
to  profit  by  the  opportunities  which  the  University  has  to 
offer.  Due  regard  is  given  to  special  achievement  in  specified 
subject  matter  fields. 

SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
The  subjects  of  preparatory  study  required  for  admission 
call  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A 
unit  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for 
a  school  year.  High  school  graduation  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
The  applicant's  record  must  indicate  capacity  for  handling 
the  quality  of  scholastic  work  which  the  University  has  estab- 
lished as  its  standard  of  achievement. 

Sixteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  must  be  offered, 
selected  according  to  the   following  requirements: 

Algebra 1^^ 

Plane  Geometry  1 

English 4 

Foreign  Language  (2  years  of  1  language)     .       2 
U.S.  History 1 
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The  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  selected 
from  the  following  subject  matter: 

a.  Mathematics 

b.  Science 

c.  Foreign  Language 

d.  History  and  Social  Studies 

e.  Free  electives  (not  more  than  four  units) 

Free  elective  subjects  are  those  not  included  in  groups 
a-d,  as  for  example:  Music,  Art,  Drawing,  Typewriting, 
Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  etc.  Such  free 
electives  are  allowed  in  order  that  the  student  who  wishes 
may  have  some  opportunity  to  elect  among  other  high  school 
offerings,  while  at  the  same  time  covering  the  fundamental 
requirements  for  college  work. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  an  engineering  curriculum 
should  offer  two  years  of  Algebra,  one  of  Plane  Geometry, 
and  one-half  year  each  of  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Chemistry  and  Physics  are  also  advised.  Those  deficient  in 
the  Mathematics  should  plan  to  cover  it  during  the  summer 
prior  to  entrance  or  expect  to  take  five  years  to  complete 
the  college  course. 

In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under 
the  supervision  and  rules  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of 
the  University,  one  credit  is  granted  for  each  full  year  of 
work  approved  by  the  State  Leaders. 

Candidates  of  exceptional  ability  and  promise  may  be 
considered  for  admission  even  though  all  the  prescribed 
courses  were  not  included  in  their  high  school  program. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Plan  A.  Students  applying  from  accredited  schools  and 
making  the  college  recommendation  grade  of  their  school  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  requirements  listed  above  are 
considered  certified  for  admission. 

In  some  cases  applicants  will  not  be  fully  certified.  In 
such  instances,  the  Admissions  Committee  will  give  a  can- 
didate the  choice  of  taking  certain  entrance  examinations 
offered  by  the  University  or  the  College  Board  Scholastic 
Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  as  described  under  Plan  B. 
Applicants  are  advised  to  file  their  applications  early,  there- 
fore, in  order  that  they  may  know  well  in  advance  what 
further  must  be  done  to  qualify  for  enrollment. 

Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture 
in  Massachusetts  and  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments 
in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  may  be  accepted  for  the  De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  provided: 

a.  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Voca- 
tional Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  bona  fide 
Vocational  Graduates  with  superior  ranks;  and 
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b.  That  they  can  present  at  least  16  units  of  certified 
entrance  credits,  approved  as  to  quality  and  quantity  by  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education, 

Plan  B,  Under  this  plan  a  student's  qualifications  will 
be  based  upon  his  school  record  and  the  results  of  the  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Candidates  will  ordinarily  take 
these  examinations  either  in  April  or  June  of  their  senior 
year.  Application  blanks  and  a  bulletin  of  general  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  P.O.  Box   592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  University  realizes  that  though  almost  all  students 
v/ill  qualify  under  either  Plan  A  or  B,  there  will  be  a  few 
promising  candidates  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
unable  to  meet  fully  the  subject  requirements  for  enrollment. 
Such  applicants  are  requested  to  present  their  individual 
problems  to  the  Registrar  in  order  that  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee may  outline  for  them  what  must  be  done  to  qualify 
for  enrollment. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  limited  number  of  students  from  approved  colleges 
may  be  admitted  on  transfer  to  advanced  standing.  Since 
applicants  for  such  admission  usually  exceed  the  number 
that  can  be  accepted,  they  are  placed  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Acceptance  will  thus  depend  upon  recommendations  and 
quality  of  record. 

Candidates  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  from  other  institutions  should  write  to  the 
Registrar  for  a  regular  application  form,  inasmuch  as  a  stu- 
dent applying  for  transfer  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  Such  candidates 
should  also  submit  the  following: 

a.  A  letter  outlining  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer  and 
describing  briefly  the  type  of  major  work  to  be  followed  if 
accepted  for  admission. 

b.  An  official  transcript  of  entrance  credits  and  college 
record  to  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  of  the  College  attending. 
This  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  the  semester  preceding  the  one  for  which  transfer  is  sought. 

At  the  time  he  is  notified  that  he  can  be  accepted  for 
admission  the  student  will  be  given  a  tentative  statement  of 
the  amount  of  transfer  credit  he  will  receive.  This  credit 
will  be  finally  determined,  however,  after  he  has  spent  a 
year  at  the  University  and  his  scholarship  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested. 

At  least  one  consecutive  year  of  work  in  residence  is 
required  of  any  transfer  student  desiring  to  be  recommended 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 


SCHOOLS    AND    DIVISIONS    OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Resident  instruction  is  organized  on  a  school  and  divi- 
sional basis.  In  the  undergraduate  college  there  are  seven 
schools  and  two  divisions.  The  schools  are :  School  of  Liberal 
Arts,  School  of  Science,  School  of  Horticulture,  School  of 
Home  Economics,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Divisions  are  Physical  Education  and  Military  Sci- 
ence. 

This  section  of  the  catalogue  presents  the  opportunities 
for  study  in  these  schools  and  divisions,  and  describes  the 
curricula  available  in  each.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  major  work  offered  in  the  several  departments  and  the 
special  curricula  which  cut  across  departmental  lines.  The 
adviser  in  charge  of  each  major  is  indicated.  This  adviser 
will  aid  the  student  in  planning  his  program  of  studies  and 
give  him  more  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations for  and  opportunities  in  his  particular  field.  For  a 
description  of  specific  courses  refer  to  the  Directory  of 
Courses. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

At  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year  each  student  selects 
a  school  or  division  in  which  he  will  carry  his  major  work. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  all  programs,  however, 
regardless  of  School,  is  a  general  cultural  education  which 
should  be  the  mark  of  every  college  graduate.  With  this  end 
in  view  all  candidates  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree  must  take 
certain  required  courses:  English  1,  2,  25,  26;  Speech  29  and 
30;  Economics  25;  Psychology  26;  and  twelve  semester  hours 
of  science.  In  addition  at  least  three  hours  must  be  elected 
from  one  of  the  following:  History  5,  6,  59,  60,  or  Govern- 
ment 25. 

The  requirements  in  Physical  Education  must  also  be 
satisfied.  All  physically  fit  men  students  must  take  Military 
1,  2,  25,  and  26.  A  course  of  lectures  on  College  Adjustments 
is  required  of  women  students. 

Since  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  largely  directed 
toward  a  broad,  general  education  as  a  foundation  for  the 
more  specialized  training  of  juniors  and  seniors,  it  follows 
that  the  program  of  studies  for  all  schools  is  fairly  uniform 
up  to  the  junior  year.  Because  of  this  students  can  readily 
change  from  one  curriculum  to  another  or  even  from  one 
school  to  another  as  both  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
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Edna  Skinner  Hall 


Physical  Education  Building 


Pond  on  University's  Demonstration  Forest  Near  Amherst 


Chadbourne  and  Greenough  Dormitories  For  Men 
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Regardless  of  major,  students  who  plan  to  teach  should 
register  early,  in  their  freshman  year  if  possible,  with  the 
Department  of  Education  although  their  work  there  does  not 
begin  until  junior  year. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  60  junior- 
senior  credits  in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  required  and  elective  work  of  the  first  two  years.  Except 
upon  special  permission  from  the  Scholarship  Committee  no 
junior  or  senior  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  or  less  than  14 
credits  each  semester. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  student  shall 
complete  not  less  than  15  and  not  more  than  30  credits  in 
junior-senior  courses  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  spe- 
cializing. 

A  new  administrative  organization  which  will  combine 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  Science  into  a 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  was  approved  by  the 
trustees  in  January  1949.  Until  the  details  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  been  worked  out  the  Schools  will  continue  to 
function  as  at  present. 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  Acting  Dean 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  comprises  the  departments 
of  Education,  English,  German,  Romance  Languages,  Eco- 
nomics and  Government,  History  and  Sociology,  Psychology, 
and  Fine  Arts.  It  offers  a  broad  liberal  program  of  studies 
aimed  at  giving  the  student  a  general  cultural  education  in 
addition  to  professional  training  in  certain  fields.  It  also  offers 
required  and  elective  courses  for  students  in  other  schools. 

Students  who  satisfy  the  Liberal  Arts  requirements  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  who  as  juniors  and 
seniors  complete  the  requirements  for  specialization  in  one 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  School  qualify  for  the  A.B. 
degree.  However,  students  specializing  in  the  departments  of 
Psychology  and  Education  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree 
by  electing  fifteen  junior-senior  credits  in  the  Physical  and 
Biological  sciences. 

Those  enrolled  in  this  School  are  required  to  take  funda- 
mental courses  in  the  humanities,  mathematics,  and  the  phys- 
ical, biological,  and  social  sciences  in  the  first  two  years.  As 
a  junior  and  senior  each  student  selects  a  major  from  one  of 
the  following:  Economics,  Government,  Education,  Psycho- 
logy, History,  Sociology,  English,  French,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, German,  and  Fine  Arts. 

CURRICULA  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  courses  for  the  first  two  years  are  largely  prescribed. 
Each  student  therefore  follows  a  fairly  uniform  program  of 
studies  until  he  begins  his  specialization. 
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Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester 


Credits 


2nd  Semester 


English  1,  Composition  3 

Mathematics  7  3 
Chemistry  or  Biology 

(Botany  and  Zoology)  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

History  5  3 
Physical  Educational  7 

(women)  2 

Military  1    (men)  3 

Physical  Education  3  (men)  1 

Hygiene   (women)  1 


Credits 


English  2,  Composition  3 

Mathematics  8  or  10  3 
Chemistry  or   Biology 

(Botany  and  Zoology)  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

History  6  3 
Physical  Education  8 

(women)  2 

Military  2    (men)  2 

Physical  Education  4  (men)  1 


Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester 


Credits 


2nd  Semester 


English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.  2 

Speech  29  1 
'Economics  25  or  Psychology 

26  3 

Military  25  (men)  2 
Physical  Education  27 

(women)  2 


Credits 


English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

Speech  30 

Psychology  26  or  Economics 

25 
Military  26   (men) 
Physical  Education  28 

(women) 


One  of  the  following  Sciences  each  semester: 


Bacteriology  31, 
Botany  25 
Chemistry  29 
Chemistry  31 
Geology  27 
Mathematics  29 
Physics  25 
Zoology  25 


31A  4  Zoology  35 

3  Botany  26 

4  Chemistry  30 
3  Chemistry  32 
3  Geology  28 

3  Mathematics  30 

4  Physics  26 

3  Entomology  26 


Two  electives  from  the  following  each  seTnester: 


French  7,  29,  or  31 
German  25 
Government  25 
History  31 
Spanish  1 


3  French  8,  30,  or  32 

3  German  26 

3  Economics  26 

3  Government  28 

3  Spanish  2 

History  32 
Psychology  28 
Sociology  28 


'  If  Economics  is  taken  in  the  first  semester,  Psychology  will  be 
elected  in  the  second  and  vice  versa. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN   LIBERAL  ARTS 

Major  work  is  available  in  the  following  departments 
during  the  last  two  years. 

ECONOMICS 
The  department  offers  curricula  in  both  Economics  and 
Political  Science. 

ECONOMICS 
P.  L.  Gamble,  Adviser 

In  Economics  the  aims  are  twofold:  (1)  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  economic  theory  and  of  the 
application  of  economics  to  the  organization  of  society;  (2) 
to  provide  students  with  the  elementary  training  necessary 
for  further  study  of  economic  and  business  problems. 
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The  department  requires  that  all  majors  irrespective  of 
the  career  desired  take  the  following  courses:  Economics  73, 
79,  Finance  53,  Accounting  25,  and  Agricultural  Economics 
79  or  Mathematics  62.  In  addition,  each  student  must  select 
an  additional  12  credit  hours  of  work  from  the  Economics 
curriculum.  No  major  student  is  permitted  to  take  more 
than  36  junior-senior  credit  hours  of  economics,  agricultural 
economics  and  business  administration  courses.  In  choosing 
elective  courses  students  are  urged  to  select  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  preferably  some  from  the  allied  fields  of  his- 
tory, philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Those  intending 
to  major  in  Economics  should  elect  Economics  26  in  the  soph- 
omore year. 

For  the  majors  in  the  Economics  department,  there  are 
offered  courses  which  may  be  combined  to  serve  as  prepara- 
tion toward  a  number  of  different  careers.  Among  others, 
possible  careers  in  the  following  fields  are  open:  , 

Banking  and  Finance  Public  Utilities 

Government  Service  Social  Security 

International  Trade  Statistics 

Labor  and  Personnel  Rela-      Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions tion 

GOVERNMENT 
V.  L.  Ferwerda,  Adviser 

The  work  in  government  aims  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  government  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  organization  of  society,  and  to  provide  him  with 
elementary  training  necessary  for  positions  in  government 
service  or  further  study  on  the  graduate  level.  It  thus  may 
be  considered  either  as  pre-law  or  pre-professional  work,  in 
addition  to  its  general  cultural  utility. 

Majors  in  the  field  should  elect  Government  25  and  28  in 
their  sophomore  year.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  a 
minimum  of  eight  additional  courses  in  government  is  re- 
commended; these  may  be  elected  from  the  following:  Gov- 
ernment 52,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  93,  94,  or  History  53. 
In  addition  eight  supporting  courses  in  other  social  sciences 
are  recommended;  these  may  be  chosen  from  the  fields  of 
history,  economics,  sociology,  or  psychology.  The  remaining 
junior-senior  courses  should  be  chosen  from  the  fields  of 
languages,  literature,  philosophy,  art,  or  music. 

EDUCATION 
A.  W.  Purvis,  Adviser 

The  Department  seeks  to  utilize  the  forces  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  prepare  teachers  for  secondary  schools  and  through 
its  graduate  offering  to  prepare  administrators  and  specialists 
in  the  various  phases  of  public  education.  Its  teacher-training 
program  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  secondary  school 
teachers  should  have  a  broad  liberal  education,  considerable 
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mastery  of  the  subject  or  group  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  and 
professional  courses  which  should  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  to  be  taught,  familiarity  with  the  problems  to  be  met, 
and  new  meaning  to  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

In  order  to  realize  these  aims,  all  students  who  contem- 
plate teaching  or  other  school  work  as  a  career  should  register 
early,  in  their  freshman  year  if  possible,  with  the  Department 
of  Education  although  their  work  there  does  not  begin  until 
the  junior  year.  Admission  to  either  a  minor  or  a  major  in 
Education  will  be  determined  largely  by  a  composite  rating 
based  on  scholarship  as  determined  by  University  grades  and 
success  in  the  beginning  course  in  History  of  Education,  on 
the  percentile  rank  of  standard  placement  tests,  and  on  per- 
sonality ratings  by  members  of  the  staff. 

Currently  there  are  two  avenues  leading  toward  a  career 
of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  student  may  (1) 
major  in  Education  or  (2)  minor  in  Education  and  major  in 
subject-matter  field  to  be  taught. 

The  Major  in  Education.  This  opportunity  is  intended 
for  those  students  who  desire  to  teach  in  one  or  more  fields 
and  who  are  seeking  ( 1 )  a  more  diversified  program  than  is 
possible  under  a  subject-matter  major  and  (2)  a  much  wider 
opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching.  Normally  the  student  in 
his  four  years  will  schedule  approximately  thirty  hours  in 
one  subject  field,  eighteen  in  a  second  subject  field  and 
eighteen  in  Education.  The  remaining  hours  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  supporting  courses  and  courses  in  general 
education.  The  student  should  register  early,  in  the  freshman 
year  if  possible,  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  should 
apply  for  the  major  in  Education  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  He  should  elect  History  of  Education  51  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  junior  year  and  candidates  will  be  chosen 
for  the  major  during  that  semester. 

The  following  general  outlines  are  given  as  examples  of 
how  the  major  in  Education  would  apply  to  various  teaching 
programs. 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY 

First  and  second  years — satisfy  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts;  elect  Government  25,  History  31,  32. 

Third  and  fourth  years — Education  51,  52,  53,  83,  85,  88. 
English  18  hours,  History  6  hours,  general  18-21  hours. 

TEACHING  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSIOS 

First  and  second  years — satisfy  requirement  of  the  School  of 
Science;  elect  Mathematics  29,  30,  Physics  25,  26. 

Third  and  fourth  years — Education  51,  52,  53,  83,  85,  88. 
Mathematics  12  hours.  Physics  12  hours,  general  18-21 
hours. 
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TEACHING  CHEMISTRY  AND  iBIOI.OGY 

First  and  second  years — satisfy  requirements  of  the  School  of 

Science;   elect   Chemistry  29,   30,    Mathematics   29,  30, 

Botany  25,  26. 
Third  and  fourth  years — Education  51,  52,  53,   83,  85,   88. 

Chemistry  15  hours.  Botany,  Zoology  12  hours,  general 

15-18  hours. 

The  Minor  in  Education.  Training  programs  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  teach  and  to  major  in  any  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, or  Extension  are  as  follows: 

Teacher-Training  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  stu- 
dent should  register  early  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  should  usually  elect  prerequisite  course,  History  of  Edu- 
cation 51,  in  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  If  the 
student  is  then  accepted  for  a  minor  in  Education  he  will 
normally  take  Education  52  and  88  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  junior  year.  Education  53  and  83  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year  and  Education  85  in  the  last  semester  of 
the  senior  year.  Opportunity  for  a  restricted  amount  of  prac- 
tice teaching  is  available  under  Education  85  if  the  student's 
schedule  permits.  (Tuesday  and  Thursday  should  be  free  for 
this  work.)  A  selected  few  from  this  group  may  be  chosen 
each  year  for  the  One-Semester  Plan  if  it  is  offered. 

Teacher-Training  in  Agriculture.  (Professor  Oliver, 
adviser. )  By  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  persons  otherwise  qualified  may 
prepare  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture  by  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Education  72,  73,  and  75.  Education  52  is  also 
recommended.  To  insure  a  desirable  range  of  preparation, 
students  who  contemplate  vocational  teaching  should  consult 
( early  in  the  freshman  year  if  possible )  Professor  Oliver  and 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Teacher-Training.  A 
vocational  teacher-training  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Voca- 
tional Division  to  those  who  fully  qualify. 

Teacher-Training  in  Home  Economics.  ( Professor  Piatt, 
adviser.)  These  students  will  major  in  Home  Economics  and 
elect  Education  51,  53,  and  83,  Home  Economics  81  and  83, 
Psychology  55.  A  selected  few  may  be  chosen  each  year  for 
the  One-Semester  Plan. 

Teacher-Training  in  Physical  Education.  (Professor 
Gore,  adviser.)  These  students  will  major  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  elect  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  the  academic  field 
to  be  taught.  They  should  elect  Education  51,  52,  85,  and  88, 
Physical  Education  54,  Psychology  55. 

Teacher-Training  in  Extension.  (Mr.  Dayton,  ad- 
viser.) The  student  will  major  in  some  branch  of  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture  (see  page  121)  or  Home  Economics  (see 
page  132)  and  should  elect  courses  in  economics,  speech,  and 
journalism.    They  should  elect  Education  61  and  66. 
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ENGLISH 
F.  P.  Rand,  Adviser 

The  department  of  English  offers  courses  in  English 
composition  and  literature  and  in  speech.  Students  major- 
ing in  this  department  must  conform  to  the  institutional  and 
school  requirements  for  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and 
in  choosing  sophomore  electives  should  include  two  semes- 
ters of  modern  language  and  one  semester  of  English  history. 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students 
to  express  themselves  effectively  and  to  appreciate  human- 
istic values  and  the  ideals  of  English-speaking  people 
throughout  their  history.  They  also  offer  an  appropriate, 
and  in  some  instances  an  adequate,  classroom  training  for 
work  in  such  fields   as  teaching,  authorship  and  editing. 

The  student  must  earn  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in 
English.  However,  for  six  of  these  he  may  substitute  elective 
courses  in  other  languages  or  speech. 

FINE  ARTS 
J.  Robertson,  D.  Alviani,  Advisers 

The  department  of  fine  arts  is  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
departmental sLnd  interscholastic,  including  that  work  of 
of  various  departments  which  is  artistic  in  their  contributed 
courses.  For  the  present  the  aim  of  the  department  is  to 
bring  together  art,  music  and  other  courses  in  self-expression 
until  the  growth  of  the  work  permits  the  development  of 
several  special  departments.  The  work  in  art  is  basic  in  its 
approach  to  design,  drawing  and  painting.  The  art  appre- 
ciation courses  are  non-professional  in  scope  but  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  the  arts,  in  history  and  quality.  The 
courses  in  music  furnish  an  understanding  of  the  history  and 
interpretation  of  music,  provide  basic  professional  theory 
and  afford  some  opportunities  for  performance.  In  addition, 
the  department  has  made  arrangements  with  well-qualified 
private  teachers  to  offer  instruction,  without  course  credit,  in 
voice  and  instrumental  music  to  individuals  or  glass  groups. 

The  student  majoring  in  fine  arts  is  required  to  elect 
not  less  than  28  nor  more  than  30  credits  from  among  the 
courses  listed  below.  At  least  15  credits  must  be  from  Group 
A  or  from  Group  B,  and  the  student's  adviser  is  assigned  on 
this  basis. 

A  B  C 

Music  25,  26  Art  33,  34  Home  Ec.  31 

Music  51,  52  Art  27,  28  Home  Ec.  62 

Music  61,  62  Art  31  Land  Arch.  51 

Music  75,  76  Art  75  Flori.  58 

English  81  Land  Arch.  83,  84       Phys.  Ed.  61,  62,  81,  82 

Speech  89  Art  77,  78 
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GERMAN 

A.  N.  Julian,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  German  are  intended  to  give  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading, 
research,  and  oral  communication. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  student  will 
complete  not  less  than  24  and  not  more  than  30  credits  in 
the  junior-senior  German  courses.  Students  planning  to  use 
the  language  professionally  are  also  urged  to  supplement  their 
courses  here  with  a  summer  session  at  an  approved  school  of 
German. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
Curricula  in  History  and  Sociology  are  offered. 

HISTORY 
T.  C.  Caldwell,  Adviser 
The  courses  in  History  are  intended  to  impart  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  of  the  world  and  their  problems 
through  an  analysis  of  man's  development  in  the  past.  A 
major  in  this  field  should  provide  the  student  with  a  broad 
cultural  background  and  a  basis  for  good  citizenship.  History 
may  have  special  value  for  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Those  who  plan  to  teach  History  or  the  Social 
Studies. 

(2)  Those  who  plan  careers  in  which  considerable 
knowledge  of  history  is  desirable.  These  might  be  in  fields 
such  as  Law,  Government  Service,  Journalism,  and  Library 
Work. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  this  Department  are 
expected  to  conform  to  the  institutional  and  divisional  re- 
quirements of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  including 
History  5  and  6.  In  choosing  sophomore  electives  they  should 
include  two  semester  courses  in  history. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  students  are  expected 
to  take  a  minimum  of  24  credits  in  the  elective  junior  and 
senior  courses.  Government  25  should  be  elected  in  the  junior 
year  if  not  taken  as  a  sophomore  elective.  History  59  and  60, 
American  History,  and  History  91  and  92,  Historical  Biblio- 
graphy are  required. 

SOCIOLOGY 
J.  H.  KoRSON,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Sociology  are  planned  with  two  aims  in 
view : 

( 1 )  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  influence  men  in  their  activities  and  interests  as  mem- 
bers of  society,  and 

(2)  To  prepare  those  students  who  are  interested  in 
teaching  Social  Studies  at  the  high  school  level;  or  those  stu- 
dents interested  in  careers  with  government  agencies;  or  in 
careers  as  social  workers   with  state  or  private  agencies  to 
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gain  the  pre-professional  courses  necessary  before  embarking 
on  such  careers.  Most  agencies  require  some  work  on  the 
graduate  level  before  full-time  employment  is  obtained,  while 
others  offer  in-training  opportunities  to  graduate  majors  in 
Sociology. 

SOCIAL   WORK 

students  interested  in  pre-professional  training  in  Social 
Work  are  advised  to  follow  the  curriculum  in  Sociology.  The 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  indicates  that 
the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely  related  to  profes- 
sional work  in  this  field  are  economics,  political  science, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  The  Association  recommends  that 
prospective  students  of  Social  Work  or  Social  Administration 
take  not  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  subjects 
while  taking  less  in  others.  It  also  recognizes  the  value  of 
courses  in  biology,  history,  English  as  well  as  other  subjects 
contributing  to  a  broad  cultural  background  for  the  student. 

Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Sociology  are  advised 
to  elect  freshman  Biology  and  Zoology  35.  At  least  24  junior- 
senior  credits  in  Sociology  are  required.  Students  are  required 
to  take  Sociology  53  and  82  and  are  urged  also  to  select  courses 
in  economics,  history,  government,  and  psychology. 

JOURNALISM 
A.  B.  MusGRAVE,  Adviser 

The  journalism  courses  are  designed  to  provide  profes- 
sional guidance  for  students  interested  in  newspaper  work 
or  related  fields.  Such  students  are  advised  to  compete  for 
membership  on  the  college  newspaper  while  freshmen  or 
sophomores,  take  the  introductory  course  (English  85)  as 
juniors,  and  elect  other  courses  in  social  science  and  litera- 
ture. Selected  seniors  will  be  provided  a  limited  amount  of 
actual  professional  experience. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
C.  C.  Neet,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Psychology  are  designed  (1)  to  impart 
an  understanding  of  behavior  and  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  problems  of  human  adjustment;  and  (2)  to 
give  preparation  for  professional  work  in  Psychology  and 
related  fields. 

Careers  open  to  Psychology  majors  include:  teaching  and 
research,  guidance,  psychometrics,  personnel  and  industrial 
work,  child  welfare,  abnormal  and  clinical  psychology,  and 
government  service.  Additional  training  is  required  for  cer- 
tain of  these  careers. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  psychology  should  elect 
Mathematics  10  in  the  freshman  year  and  Psychology  28  in 
the  sophomore  year.   In  the  junior  and  senior  years  majors 
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are  advised  to  take  a  minimum  of  24  credits  in  Psychology. 
Courses  51  and  90  are  required.  As  broad  a  cultural  back- 
ground as  major  programs  will  permit  is  advised. 

Majors  planning  careers  primarily  in  experimental  and 
physiological  psychology  should  plan  to  take  one  or  more 
courses  during  their  four  years  in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  zoology.  Those  planning  careers  in  abnormal  and 
clinical  psychology  and  in  child  welfare,  should  elect  specified 
courses  in  education,  English,  home  economics,  sociology,  and 
zoology;  while  those  planning  careers  in  psychometrics, 
guidance,  personnel  and  industrial  work,  and  government 
service  should  take  certain  courses  in  business  administration, 
in  economics,  education,  industrial  engineering,  and  sociology. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
C.  F.  Fraker,  S.  C.  Goding,  Advisers 

The  courses  in  French  and  Spanish  are  intended  to  give 
a  rounded  knowledge  of  the  language  for  the  purpose  of  wider 
reading,  oral  communication,  and  research,  leading  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  art  and  the  science  and  the  peoples  of 
French  and  Spanish  speaking  nations. 

Students  may  specialize  either  in  romance  languages  or 
in  French  alone.  The  student  is  required  to  earn  30  junior- 
senior  credits  in  the  department.  Major  students  preparing 
to  use  a  language  professionally  are  usually  urged  to  supple- 
ment their  courses  here  with  a  summer  session  in  an  approved 
school  of  languages. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 
C.  F.  Fraker,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  in- 
tended to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  languages  for 
the  purpose  of  wider  reading  and  research,  leading  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  art  and  the  science  and  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. A  student  who  is  primarily  interested  in  language 
work  but  does  not  wish  to  subject  himself  to  the  restrictions 
of  a  specific  major  should  elect  Modern  Language. 

The  requirements  are  these :  30  credits  in  elective  courses 
in  French,  German,  Spanish  ( not  including  courses  offered  to 
fulfill  the  freshman-sophomore  requirement  of  12  credits  in 
modern  language).  However,  the  student  may  substitute  for 
6  of  these  30  credits,  elective  courses  in  English,  Latin,  or 
Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  the  30  credits  with  not  over 
6  credits  in  elective  courses  in  the  same  subjects. 
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SCHOOL   OF  SCIENCE 
C.  P.  Alexander^  Dean 

The  School  of  Science  includes  the  Departments  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Public  Health,  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Mathematics,  and  Physics.  The  programs  of  study  outlined  by 
these  departments  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  School,  through  departments,  provides  professional 
and  pre-professional  training  for  those  students  planning  to 
enter  the  fields  of  science.  Courses  in  science  required  by,  or 
of  interest  to,  students  enrolled  in  other  divisions  are  also 
available. 

Each  department  offers  the  usual  requirements  of  under- 
graduate specialization  in  its  particular  field.  These  offerings 
enable  the  students  to  enter  the  fields  of  science  and  to 
continue  to  study  for  advanced  degrees.  In  addition,  special 
curricula  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups  of 
students.  These  include  curricula  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
and  pre-veterinary  students,  and  for  those  who  plan  to  train 
as  laboratory  technicians  and  to  enter  Public  Health  Service. 

The  curricula  in  the  School  of  Science  are  planned  to 
provide  a  broad  and  cultural  education,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities for  specialized  training.  To  this  end  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  is  largely  prescribed,  specialization  occurring 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  concentration  of  the  junior 
and  senior  years  gives  students  as  high  a  proficiency  in  their 
fields  of  specialization  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the 
objectives  and  requirements  of  a  well-rounded  education. 

CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 


Freshman  Year 

Freshman  work  in  the  School  of  Science  consists  of 
definitely  required  subjects  resulting  in  a  fairly  uniform 
program  of  studies  for  all  students. 


1st  Semester  Credits 

tMathematics  7  3 

English  1,  Composition  3 

Chemistry  1,  General  3 

tiBiology  (Botany  1  or 

Zoo.  1)  3 

German  1  or  5,  or  French 

1,  5,  15 
Military  1    (men) 
Physical  Education  3  (men) 
Physical  Education  7 

(women) 
Hygiene   (women) 


2nd  Semester 
tMathematics  8  or  10 


Credits 
3 


English  2,  Composition 
Chemstry  2,  General 
fBiology  (Botany  1,  or 

Zoo.  1) 
German  2  or  6,  or  French 

2,  6,  16 
Military  2   (men) 
Physical  Education  4  (men) 
Physical  Education  8 

(women) 


t  Chemical  engineering  majors  take  Mathematics  5  and  6,  and 
substitute  Mechanical  Engineering  1  and  2  for  Biology. 
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Sophomore  Year 

In  the  sophomore  year  each  student  must  take  the  required 
English,  a  Social  Science,  a  Science,  and  two  elective  courses  under 
the  direction  of  his  advisor. 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.        2  English  26,   Survey  of  Lit.       2 

Speech  29                                      1  Speech  30                                      1 

Economics  25  or  Psychology  Economics  25  or  Psychology 

26                                               3  26                                               3 

1  Science                                        3  Science                                          3 

zElectives                                      6  Electives                                       6 

Military  25   (men)                      2  Military  26   (men)                      2 

Physical  Education  27  Physical  Education  28 

(women)                                2  (women)                                 2 

'Elect  one  of  the  following: 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  31,  31A  4  Botany  26  3 

Botany  25  3  Chemistry  30  4 

Chemistry  29  4  Chemistry  32  3 

Chemistry  31  3  Entomology  26  3 

Geology  27  3  Geology  28  3 

Mathematics  29,31  3  Mathematics  30,  32                    3 

Physics  25  4  Physics  26  4 

Zoology  25  3  Bacteriology  31,  31 A                 4 

Zoology  35  3  Zoology  35  3 

*  To  consist  of  additional  sciences  selected  from  the  above  list, 
or  a  Science  and  a  Language.  Chemical  engineering  majors  also 
take  Civil  Engineering  34.  In  selecting  the  required  and  elective 
courses  in  Science  and  Language,  students  should  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  for  Sophomore  work  given  under  the  description 
of  Junior-Senior  curricula  that  follows. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

Major  work  is  provided  in  the  following  departments. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  special  curricula  both  pre-pro- 
fessional  that  cut  across  departmental  lines.  Students  desiring 
complete  information  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  and  pro- 
gram of  study  in  each  curriculum  are  expected  to  consult  the 
adviser  in  charge. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
The  Department  offers  three  curricula:   one  in  Bacteri- 
ology, one  in  Public  Health,  and  the  other  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Bacteriology  have  been  planned  to  furnish 
(1)  a  general  training  in  this  field  for  college  students;  (2) 
specialization  for  those  contemplating  a  professional  career 
in  Bacteriology. 

Majors  in  Bacteriology  should  elect  the  following  in  the 
sophomore  year:  Chemistry  29,  30;  Physics  25,  26;  Bacteriol- 
ogy 31,  31  A;  Zoology  35.  The  Physics  may  be  deferred  until 
the  junior  year  to  allow  for  additional  language  study. 
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Juniors  and  seniors  must  take  Chemistry  51,  52,  and  79; 
and  Botany  66  and  Zoology  84  in  addition  to  the  required 
work  in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 
Through  the  cooperation  of  several  departments  of  the 
College  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
curricula  are  provided  for  (1)  a  limited  number  of  students 
interested  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health  service  for 
which  graduate  work  in  medical  or  engineering  schools  is 
not  essential;  and  (2)  students  planning  graduate  work  in 
Sanitary  Engineering, 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  sani- 
tarians, district  sanitary  officers,  food  and  milk  inspectors, 
water  and  sewage  treatment  plant  operators,  technicians  for 
public  health  laboratories,  and  agents  for  local  boards  of 
health.  Students  planning  graduate  work  in  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering must  also  take  Mathematics  29  and  30  (calculus) 
before  the  end  of  their  junior  year. 

The  following  curriculum  is  required  of  all  upperclass- 
men: 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  51,  Advanced      3  Public  Health  62,  Sanitation    3 

Public  Health  61,  Sanitation    3  Bacteriology  90,  Sanitary         3 

Chemistry  31  or  51,  Organic  3-4  Chemistry  32  or  52,  Organic  3-4 

Electives  6  Electives  6 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agr.  Econ.  79,  Statistics  3  Public  Health  86,  Field 

Public  Health  84,  Studies  in  Sanitation  3 

Administration  3  Public  Health  88,  Epidemio- 

Electives  9  logy  Communicable 

Disease  Control  3 

Electives  10 

ELECTIVES 

During  the  Junior-Senior  years,  students  elect  a  mini- 
mum of  24  semester  credits  from  the  following: 

1st  Sem,ester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

An.  Hus.   53,  Elements   of  Bact.  82,  Food                               3 

Meat  Packing  3           Public  Health  64, 

Chem.  63,  Water  and  Sewage  3                  Planktology                            3 

Govt.  61,  Public  Bot.  66,  Industrial  Mycology     3 

Administration  3           Dairy  Ind.  52,  Market  Milk      4 

Mech.  Engineering  1,  Govt.  62,  Public 

Drawing  3                 Administration                       3 

Civil  Engineering  77,  Water  Civil  Engin.  78,  Sewerage        3 

Supply  3           Ent.  60,  Pest  Control                  3 

Food  Tech.  75,  Food  Ent.  74,  Medical  Ent.                  3 

Preservation  3           Food  Tech.  92,  Food  Analysis  3 

Forestry  51,  Management  Home  Ec.  52,  Nutrition             3 

of  Water  Sheds  3 

Geol.  27,  Physical  Geology  3 

Vet.  Sci.  51,  Animal  Hygiene  3 

Zool.  69,  Parasitology  3 
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CURRICULUM  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
R.  L.  France,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  fundamental  training 
for  young  women  who  plan  to  qualify  as  medical  technologists. 
The  program  more  than  meets  the  basic  collegiate  require- 
ments of  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

Through  an  agreement  between  the  Bingham-Rockefeller 
Laboratories  and  the  University,  each  year  a  certain  number 
of  graduates  of  the  course  will  be  accepted  as  technicians  in 
laboratories  supervised  by  the  Bingham-Rockefeller  Funda- 
tion.  There  the  technicians  will  receive  further  theoretical 
and  practical  training  so  that  after  a  year  they  will  be  qual- 
ified to  take  the  examination  for  the  Certificate  of  Medical 
Technologist.  A  satisfactory  living  salary  is  paid  the  tech- 
nician during  the  year  of  training  and  unusual  opportunities 
for  advancement  are  offered. 

Also,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bingham-Rockefeller 
laboratories,  the  University  Placement  Service,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health,  graduates  other 
than  those  accepted  by  the  Bingham-Rockefeller  foundation 
will  be  placed  in  laboratories  certified  by  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  as  qualified  to  train  medical 
technologists. 

Students  taking  this  curriculum  should  complete  the 
following  sciences  in  the  sophomore  year:  Bacteriology  31A; 
Chemistry  29,  30;  and  Zoology  35. 

The  junior-senior  program  follows: 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Bacteriology  51,  Advanced       3  Bacteriology,  52,  Advanced      3 

Chemistry  31  or  51,  Organic  3-4  Chemistry  32  or  52,  Organic  3-4 

Public  Health  61,  Sanitation    3  Public  Health  62,  Sanitation 

Zoology  51,  Microtechnique     3  or  Public  Health  88,  Com- 

Electives                                       3  municable  disease  control    3 

Electives*  6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied  3  Bacteriology  82,  Applied  3 

Bacteriology  85,  Serology,  Bacteriology  92,  Clinical  3 

Immunology  3  Chemistry  80,  Clinical  3 

Zoology  69,  Medical  Electives*  6 

parasitology  3 

Electives  6 

*  During  the  junior-senior  years  students  elect  21  credits  from 
the  following: 

History,  required  course  Zoology 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological  Physics  25,  26  Introductory 

Chemistry  82,  Qualitative  Liberal  Arts 

organic 
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BOTANY 
A.  V.  OsMUN,  Adviser 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  Botany  is  primarily  to  pro- 
vide a  thorough  background  for  specialization  in  the  science, 
and  secondarily  to  support  and  supplement  the  work  of  other 
fields  in  which  knowledge  of  plant  life  is  held  to  be  important. 
Certain  courses  should  likewise  prove  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  general  student. 

Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Botany  will  find  here  an 
ample  field  and  an  adequate  opportunity  for  advanced  under- 
graduate study.  Post-graduate  training,  often  with  provision 
for  financial  aid,  is  available  in  most  graduate  institutions,  and 
many  teaching,  research  and  industrial  positions  in  schools, 
and  colleges,  experiment  stations,  federal  and  state  services 
and  private  enterprise  are  open  to  the  trained  botanist. 

The  curriculum  offers  to  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  either  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  or  to 
devote  himself  to  more  extensive  study  in  one  of  the  major 
divisions  of  the  science,  such  as  Plant  Morphology  and  Tax- 
onomy, Plant  Physiology,  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology.. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  adviser  each  student  selects  a 
program  of  courses  in  botany  and  other  sciences,  humanities 
and  arts  which  seems  best  adapted  to  his  particular  botanical 
objectives. 

Specialization  in  Botany  assumes  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  certain  basic  and  supporting  courses  prior  to  the 
junior  year.  These  include  Botany  1,  25  and  26;  Chemistry 
1,  2  and  29;  and  a  Modern  Language.  Two  years  of  German 
are  advised. 

The  junior-senior  program  requires  that  courses  in  Botany 
to  the  amount  of  15-30  credits  be  chosen  under  the  guidance 
of  the  adviser.  He  will  also  make  recommendations  in  regard 
to  electives. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

CHEMISTRY 

W.  S.  Ritchie,  Adviser 

The  objectives  in  Chemistry  are  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  which  will  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  relation  of  Chemistry  to  other  sciences,  and  to 
industry,  and  to  provide  training  for  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  and  workers  in  the  allied  sciences,  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  and  a  professional 
career  in  Chemistry.  Completion  of  the  course  in  Chemistry 
fits  the  student  for  positions  in  the  chemical  industries  and 
related  fields  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural  industry,  for 
employment  in  state  and  Federal  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  commercial  laboratories  and  for  teaching. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Chemistry  should  elect 
German  in  the  freshman  year.  The  sophomore  program  should 
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include  Chemistry  29,  30;  Mathematics  29,  30;  and  Physics 
25,  26. 

Work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  includes  required 
courses  in  Analytical,  Organic,  and  Physical  Chemistry  and 
the  possibility  of  election  in  related  and  supporting  fields. 
While  the  major  is  arranged  to  provide  general  and  funda- 
mental training  in  the  science,  work  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  is  also  recommended.  The  desirability  and 
necessity  of  a  well  rounded  education  must  not  be  overlooked. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
K.  B.  Cashin,  Adviser 
The  courses  in  chemical  engineering  are  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  good  background  and  thorough  understanding 
of  chemical  engineering  principles.  The  student  studies  the 
fundamental  principles  first  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  them 
in  the  solution  of  comprehensive  problems  and  in  the  use  and 
operation  of  pilot  plant  sized  equipment. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  chemical  engineering 
should  elect  German  in  the  freshman  year.  The  sophomore 
program  should  include  Chemistry  29,  30;  Mathematics  31, 
32;  Physics  25,  26;  and  Civil  Engineering  34. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Chemistry  51,  Organic  4  Chemistry  52,  Organic  4 

Chemistry  65,  Physical  4  Chemistry  66,  Physical  4 

Chem.  Engin.  57,  Inorg.  Tech.    3  Chem.  Engin.  60,  Heat-Energy  3 

Chem.  Engin.  55,  Calculations  3  Chem.  Engin.  56,  Unit 

Civil  Engin.  53,  Strength  3  Operations  I  3 

Professional  elective  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Sem,ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Chem.  Engin.  93,  Comp.  Prob.  3  Chem.  Engin.  76,  Abstracts     2 

Chem.  Engin.  97,  Unit  Chem.  Engin.  94,  Comp. 

Ops.  II  3  Prob.  n  4 

Elec.  Engin.  63,  Elements         3  Chem.  Engin.  98,  Adv.  Unit 

Professional  electives  5  Ops.  2 

History  3  Elec.  Engin.  74,  Electronics     3 

Professional  elective  3-4 

Economics  25  or  Psychology 
26  3 

ENTOMOLOGY 
C.  P.  Alexander,  Adviser 

Courses  in  Entomology  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give 
students  a  general  knowledge  of  insects,  particularly  in  their 
relations  to  man,  his  crops,  his  domestic  animals,  and  his 
health;  (2)  to  train  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Entomol- 
ogy to  become  United  States,  state,  or  experiment  station 
entomologists,  teachers,  forest  entomologists,  tree  wardens, 
or  to  occupy  other  position  where  an  expert  knowledge  of 
insects  is  required. 

The  courses  in  Beekeeping  are  offered  with  the  following 
aims:    (1)  to  meet  the  increase  in  vocational  opportunities 
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for  the  production  of  bees  or  honey  as  a  business;  (2)  to  study 
the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and  truck-crop  industries  and 
the  part  that  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of  flowers;  (3)  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  a  recreational  field  that  can  be 
made  profitable. 

Majors  are  required  to  take  Entomology  26  in  the  soph- 
omore year.  Strongly  recommended  sophomore  subjects  in- 
clude Botany  25,  26;  Zoology  25;  Chemistry  29,  30;  Zoology 
35;  and  either  French  or  German,  or  both. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  support  their  work  in  En- 
tomology with  the  following  courses:  Botany  51,  64,  65; 
Bacteriology  61,  62;  Chemistry  51,  52;  Zoology  51,  69,  70; 
Pomology  56;  English  83;  and  courses  in  Education,  Flori- 
culture, Horticulture  and  languages. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
L.  R.  Wilson,  Advisor 

The  offerings  in  Geology  and  Mineralolgy  are  intended 
chiefly  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with 
one  or  more  branches  of  earth  science.  For  the  general  stu- 
dent prerequisite  requirements  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  program  of  moderate  specialization  may  be  provided  for 
science  majors  who  are  interested  in  Geology. 

To  major  in  geology  a  student  must  complete  thirty  credit 
hours  of  work  in  the  department.  Those  who  have  completed 
nine  or  more  credits  in  geology  in  addition  to  the  sophomore 
courses  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  and  who  wish  to  satisfy 
major  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  field  of  geology, 
will  be  given  individual  or  group  problems  in  the  senior  year. 
The  nature  of  the  work  will  depend  upon  student  interest 
and  preparation.  In  any  junior  or  senior  course  in  geology 
an  additional  period  per  week  without  credit  may  be  required 
of  students  who  specialize  in  this  field.  Chemistry  through 
qualitative  analysis  and  a  year's  work  in  college  physics 
represent  minimum  requirements  in  these  respective  fields  for 
undergraduate  specialization  in  Physical  Geology.  For  those 
interested  in  pursuing  studies  in  stratigraphy  or  paleontology, 
work  beyond  the  freshman  year  in  the  systematic  aspects  of 
both  botany  and  zoology  is  essential  for  satisfactory  progress. 

MATHEMATICS 
A.  E.  Andersen,  Adviser 

The  Department  offers  courses  designed  to  furnish  a 
cultural  background  as  well  as  a  foundation  for  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work  in  such  fields  of  science  as  physics 
and  chemistry,  in  engineering  and  other  technical  subjects. 

Major  work  is  available  for  those  desiring  to  make  the 
teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  actuarial  and  statistical 
work  their  profession. 

Each  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Mathematics  will, 
upon  consultation  with  his  adviser,  select  a  program  of  studies 
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best  suited  to  his  individual  needs.  He  is  required  to  take 
Mathematics  29  and  30  in  the  sophomore  year  and  is  advised 
to  include  Physics  25  and  26. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  major  must 
complete  at  least  24  credits  in  the  following  courses:  Mathe- 
matics 55,  60,  62,  65,  66,  71,  72,  91,  92,  and  94. 

PHYSICS 
W.  F.  Powers,  Adviser 

The  Physics  courses  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
basic  physical  laws   and  phenomena  of  nature. 

Emphasis  is  put  on  the  applications  of  the  principles 
studied.  From  these  courses  students  may  make  a  selection 
to  satisfy  a  major  in  Physics,  or  to  comply  with  requirements 
for  graduate  study. 

Majors  must  take  Physics  25,  26  and  Mathematics  29,  30 
in  the  sophomore  year.  They  are  also  advised  to  elect  Chem- 
istry 31  and  32. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  plan  to  take  all  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  Department.  These  courses  should  be  supported 
by  additional  work  in  mathematics  and  chemistry.  As  the 
interests  of  major  students  will  vary,  the  Department  mem- 
bers will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  to  individuals  regarding 
their  program  of  studies. 

ZOOLOGY 
G.  L.  WooDSiDE,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Zoology  have  two  major  aims:  (1)  to 
offer  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  scientific  method  as  a  part  of  a  liberal 
education;  and  (2)  to  provide  training  for  prospective  gradu- 
ate students  in  Biology,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  related  fields, 
as  well  as  future  teachers  and  laboratory  technicians  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  majors  are:  Zoology  1, 
35,  50,  65,  66,  75,  76,  and  either  83  or  84;  Chemistry  1,  2,  29, 
30,  51,  52;  Physics  25,  26;  and  Plant  Breeding  (Genetics)  51. 

SPECIAL   CURRICULA  IN   SCIENCE 

In  addition  to  the  major  work  provided  in  the  Depart- 
ments previously  listed  the  following  special  curricula  are 
available.  For  the  most  part  these  cut  across  departmental 
and  even  divisional  lines.  Students  in  these  curricula  follow 
the  uniform  science  program  for  the  freshman  year  and  the 
recommendation  in  regard  to  sophomore  electives  indicated 
in  each  curriculum. 

PRE-MEDICAL  CURRICULUM 

Advisory  Committee:  G.  L.  Woodside,  Chairman,  W.  L. 
Machmer,  G.  W.  Alderman,  L.  M.  Bartlett,  R.  W.  Fessenden, 
J.  H.  Smith. 
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Students  planning  to  enter  Medical,  Dental  or  Veterinary- 
Schools  should  register  for  this  curriculum.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  such  professional  schools  far  exceed  the  number 
that  can  be  accepted.  Students  should  realize,  therefore,  that 
only  well  qualified,  high  ranking  candidates  may  be  admitted. 

Although  some  professional  schools  do  not  require  the 
Bachelor's  degree  for  admission,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
student  plan  to  complete  the  work  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  For 
this  the  University  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
junior-senior  credits  in  some  one  department  must  be  met  in 
conjunction  with  the  curriculum  outlined  below. 

During  the  first  two  years  students  in  this  curriculum 
follow  the  School  of  Science  program  as  outlined  on  page 
106.  In  the  sophomore  year  they  should  elect  the  following: 
Chemistry  29,  30;  Physics  25,  26;  German  25,  26.  In  the  senior 
year  Chemistry  65,  66  (Physical)  is  highly  recommended 
(prerequisites.  Mathematics  29,  30), 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Chemistry  51,  Organic  4  Chemistry  52,  Organic  4 

Zoology   65,  Comp.  Vert.  Zoology  66,  Comp.  Vert. 

Anatomy  3  Anatomy  3 

History  3  'Electives  9 

'Electives  6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Zoology  75,  Vert.  Embryology  3  Zoology  76,  Vert.  Embryology  3 

'Electives  12  Zoology  84  Cellular  4 

'Electives  9 

« The  electives  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  should  include  the 
requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  wishes  to 
major.  Pre-medical  students  should  elect  as  many  courses  in  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  as  possible,  since  Class  A  medical  schools 
uniformly  stress  the  importance  of  a  broad  general  education. 

CURRICULUM  IN  NURSING 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

The  opportunity  is  available  for  women  students  com- 
pleting two  years  of  study  to  transfer  to  the  Cornell  School 
of  Nursing  and  other  accredited  Schools  of  Nursing,  and  after 
three  years  to  obtain  both  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  R.N.  Such 
students  must  include  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
programs  six  hours  of  chemistry,  six  hours  of  biology,  and 
three  hours  of  psychology. 

CURRICULUM  IN  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
W.  G.  ViNAL,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  is  opened  to  a  limited  number  of  re- 
commended students  who  seek  training  as  leaders  in  the 
various  recreational  activities  (physical,  park,  community, 
nature,  camping,  and  the  like). 
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The  course  of  each  student  is  planned  to  fit  his  personal 
aims  and  aptitudes.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  require- 
ments are  those  of  the  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological 
Sciences.  The  required  upperclass  courses  are  Bacteriology 
61,  Art  75;  Biological  Field  Studies  51  and  52,  61  and  62  or 
Physical  Education  73,  A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in 
some  one  field  related  to  that  branch  of  Recreational  Leader- 
ship chosen  by  the  student  is  expected. 

Because  programs  of  study  vary  with  the  individual 
student,  three  types  of  curricula  taken  by  former  students, 
are  given  below: 

PLAYGROUND  LEADiER  IN  URBAN  AREAS 


Junior  Year 


Senior  Year 


German  25 
Physics  25 
Forestry  55 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 
Physical  Educ.  55 


Physical  Educ.  53       Bacteriology  61 


German  26 
Forestry  56 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 
Physical  Edu.  72 


Land  Arch  51 
Land  Arch  79 
Art  75 

Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 
Physical  Educ.  71 


Entomology  26 
English  64 
Land  Arch  52 
Bacteriology  62 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
Physical  Educ.  52 


RANGER  NATURALIST  IN  OVIETROPOLITAN  AND 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

Military  Science  51    Military  Sci.  52  Military  Sci.  75         Military  Sci.   76 


Sociology  51 
Land  Arch  51 
Bacteriology  61 
Forestry  55 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 


Land  Arch  52 
Economics  25 
Astronomy  58 
Forestry  56 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 


Botany  81 
Land  Arch   75 
Botany  25 
Speech  91 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


Botany  84 
Geology  62 
Physical  Educ.  72 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 


COMMUNITY  RECREATION 


Sociology  51 
Education  51 
French  29 
Bacteriology  61 
Physical  Ed.  61 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 
Music  61 


Entomology  90 
Speech  89 
French   30 
English  46 
Physical  Ed.   62 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 


English  65 
Speech  91 
French   71 
Land  Arch  75 
Physical  Ed.   81 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


English  51 
English   68 
Home  Econ.  80 
Physical  Ed.  82 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
Physics  58 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

V.  A.  Rice,  Dean 

•'Without  food,  nothing  else  matters."  Perhaps  partly 
for  this  reason  at  least,  Agriculture  is  America's  largest  single 
industry.  Not  only  is  it  large,  but  it  is  also  extremely  varied. 

Over  six  million  individual  farms  are  now  operated  in 
the  United  States  and  many  more  will  be  needed  for  an 
"economy  of  abundance"  in  which  all  our  citizens  are  to  have, 
among  other  things,  an  adequate  diet. 

About  one-quarter  of  a  million  scientists  are  now  serving 
in  Agriculture  and  its  related  fields,  and  more  are  needed  if 
we  are  to  increase  our  crop  and  animal  production;  conserve 
and  improve  our  soil;  control  or  eliminate  plant  and  animal 
pests;  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  processing,  storage,  and 
distributing  services;  discover  and  apply  new  scientific  and 
engineering  principles  to  agricultural  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  new  social  and  humanistic  principles  to  rural 
living. 

About  eight  million  people  make  their  living  by  provid- 
ing necessary  supplies  to  farmers  and  by  moving  our  huge 
agricultural  production  to  the  consumer's  table.  Their  tasks 
vary  from  supplying  money,  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  a  host  of 
other  necessities  to  farmers,  to  processing,  storing  and  dis- 
tributing the  raw  materials  of  farm  production. 

Agriculturally  trained  students  find  outlets  for  their 
training,  ambition,  and  energies  in  the  three  principal  fields 
suggested  above,  namely:  (1)  actual  farm  production  either 
as  farm  owners  or  managers;  (2)  some  scientific  phase  such 
as  research  on  either  a  state,  federal,  or  commercial  basis; 
teaching  at  the  secondary,  collegiate,  or  extension  level;  or 
administration  of  state  or  federal  production,  conservation  or 
financial  programs;  (3)  the  commercial  phases  of  supplying 
farm  machinery,  electric  power  and  equipment,  seeds,  feeds, 
fertilizers,  insecticides,  etc.,  or  in  processing,  storing  and 
marketing  agricultural  products  of  all  sorts  through  either 
private  or  cooperative  channels. 

The  work  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  planned  to 
provide  a  sound  superstructure  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology reared  on  a  firm  and  broad  foundation  of  pure  science 
and  social  humanistic  studies.  Upon  graduation  the  student 
will  have  devoted  about  one-quarter  of  his  time  to  pure 
science,  one-quarter  to  social  and  humanistic  studies,  and 
one-half  to  applied  science  and  technology  in  the  various 
fields  of  Agriculture. 

All  students  in  the  School  must  successfully  complete 
one  summer  of  placement  training  on  a  farm,  in  a  dairy  plant 
or  in  some  business  allied  to  Agriculture  as  stipulated  by 
their  major  adviser.  It  is  recommended  that  this  graduation 
requirement  be  met  during  the  summer  immediately  follow- 
ing the  sophomore  year  of  University  residence. 
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During  the  spring  of  the  senior  year,  they  must  also  pass 
a  comprehensive  written  examination  set  by  the  Department 
in  which  they  are  majoring;  a  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tion covering  the  whole  field  of  Agriculture  administered  by 
a  visiting  board  of  agricultural  leaders;  and  must  present  an 
oral  paper  on  some  personally  chosen  topic  before  another 
visiting  board  of  agricultural  leaders. 

In  order  to  prevent  too  narrow  undergraduate  specializa- 
tion, no  student  will  be  allowed  to  offer  for  credit  more  than 
16  junior-senior  semester  courses  from  the  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture.  In  other  words,  one  or  two  courses 
in  Science  or  Liberal  Arts  must  be  carried  during  each  semes- 
ter of  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

CURRICULA  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  following  De- 
partments: Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management; 
Agronomy;  Animal  Husbandry;  Dairy  Industry;  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry; and  Veterinary  Science.  Students  may  major  in  any 
one  of  these  Departments  ( except  Veterinary  Science )  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years,  or  may  take  the  curriculum  in 
General  Agriculture.  The  engineering  phases  of  Agricultural 
production  and  processing  are  handled  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

All  students  majoring  in  Agriculture  will  take  the  follow- 
ing uniform  curriculum  during  the  first  two  years: 

Freshman  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English   1,  Composition             3           English  2,  Composition  3 

•Mathematics  7,  Algebra                      Mathematics  8,  Algebra  3 

and  Trigonometry                 3           Chemistry  2,  General  3 

Chemistry  1,  General                3           Zoology  1,  General  3 

Botany  1,  General                       S           Agronomy  2,  Soils  3 

Agricultural  1,  Survey              3           Military  2  (men)  2 

Military  1   (men)                         3           Physical  Education  4  (men)  1 
Physical  Education  3  (men)     1           Physical  Education  8 

Physical  Education  7                                      (women)  2 

(women)                                 2           Hygiene  (women)  1 
Sophomore  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.        2  English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.        2 

Speech  29                                      1  Speech  30                                       1 

Economics  25,  Elements            3  Psychology  26,  General            3 

^A  Science  ^a  Science                                     3 

sDairy  Industry  25  and  or        3  sAnimal  Husbandry  26  and  or  3 

Poultry  Husbandry  25               3  Agriculture  Economics  26        3 

Military  25   (men)                      2  Military  26  (men)                       2 

Physical  Education  27  Physical  Education  28 

(women)                                  2  (women)                                  2 
«  Students  who  are  prepared  and  wish  to  take  Calculus  as  soph- 
omores should  elect  Mathematics  7    and   10.    Candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  degree  take  History  in  place 
of  Mathematics. 
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ing: 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Zoology  35 

3 

Botany  26 

3 

Chemistry  30 

4 

Chemistry  32 

3 

Geology  28 

3 

Mathematics  30 

3 

Physics  26 

4 

Entomology  26 

3 
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2  To  be  selected  from  the  following : 

1st  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  31,  31 A                  4 

Botany  25  3 

Chemistry  29  4 

Chemistry  31  3 

Geology  27  3 

Mathematics  29  3 

Physics  25  4 

Zoology  25  3 

3  (Both  Dairy  Industry  and  Poultry  Husbandry  or  only  one  may 
be  elected  in  the  first  semester;  Animal  Husbandry  and  Agricul- 
tural Economics  in  the  second.  If  only  one  is  elected  each  semester, 
an  additional  Science  should  be  selected  from  the  above  group. 

Poultry  25  is  not  open  to  majors  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR   CURRICULA 
IN  AGRICULTURE 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  selects 
one  of  the  following  curricula  as  his  major  for  the  last  two 
years. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM 
MANAGEMENT 
A.  H.  LiNDSEY,  Adviser 
The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  major  is  to  train  students  for  positions  in  those 
private   and  government   institutions   servicing  the   agricul- 
tural industry  and  to  assist  in  the  training  of  farm  managers. 
The  Department  maintains  an  inventory  of  current  price 
information  and  agricultural  production  reports  from  which 
price  study  and  analysis  may  be  made.    Statistical  machines 
are  also  available  for  computation  and  analysis.    The  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  must  be  found  in  business  institutions 
and  on  farms  in  Massachusetts  with  which  contact  is  main- 
tained. 

Two  curricula  are  available, 

AGRICULTURAL  ECOOSrOMICS 
Junior  Year 
1st  Sem,ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ag.  Ec.  55,  Mark'g  Farm  Ag.  Ec.  56,  Coop,  in  Agri.        3 

Prod.  3  Agricultural  Electives  6 

Ag.  Ec.  57,  Agri.  Credit  3  General  Electives  6 

Agricultural  Electives  6 

General  Electives  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Accounting  25  3  Agri.   Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.  4 

Agri.  Ec.  79,  El.  Statis.  3  Agricultural  Electives  3 

Agricultural  Electives  3  General  Electives  9 

General  Electives  6 

All  Agricultural  Economics  majors  must  take  the  courses 
listed  above.  Specialization  may  be  in  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing fields:  (1)  Animal  Products,  (2)  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables,  (3)    Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 
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The  following  courses  must  be  completed  for  each  of 
these  specialized  fields: 

Animal   Products  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Feeds  and  Fertilizer 

An.  Hus'b.  53  Pomology  53  Agronomy  51 

An.  Husb.  73  Pomology  77  Agronomy  52 

Dairy  52  Olericulture  74  Agronomy  78 

Dairy  77  Olericulture  78  An.  Husb.  51 

Dairy  78  Food  Technology  51     An.  Husb.  78 

Poultry  75  Food  Technology  52     Poultry  51 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 
Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits           2nd  Semester  Credits 
Agri.  Ec.  55,  Mktg.  Farm                     Agri.  Ec.  56,  Coop.  Agri.         3 

Prod.                                         3           Agronomy  52,  Soil  Util.           3 

Agri.  Ec.  57,  Agri.  Cr.               3           Agri.  Ec.  78,  Land  Econ.         3 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition            3           Bus.  Law  70  3 

Electives                                       6           Electives  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  71,  Theory                    3           Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.  4 
Agronomy  51,  Field  Crops       3           An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle 

Forestry  55,  Mgt.  Woodlands    3                 Prod.  4 

Electives                                       6           Poultry  78,  Management  2 

Electives  6 

AGRONOMY 
Dale  H.  Sieling,  Adviser 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  is  equipped  with  modern 
soils,  crops  and  chemical  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  uti- 
lizes parts  of  the  College  Farm  for  fertilizer  and  plant  growth 
experimentation,  and  for  demonstration  of  soil  utilization  and 
conservation. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning 
the  basic  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  ferti- 
lizers, and  their  uses  as  related  to  the  principal  products  of 
the  field. 

Crop  culture  and  management  courses  are  presented 
for  those  students  from  other  departments  who  intend  to 
to  make  general  farming  their  primary  occupation  after 
graduation.  Crop  improvement  practices  and  the  science  of 
crop  improvement  are  stressed  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  agronomy  as  a  specialty.  Instruction  is  given  to  prepare 
students  for  employment  in  the  soil  Conservation  Service, 
governmental  bureaus  and  commercial  services  where  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  is  emphasized. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agron.  51,  Field  Crops  3  Agron.  52,  Soil  Utilization        3 

Plant  Breed' g  51,  G^enetics       3  Electives  9 

Electives  6 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agron.  57,  Soil  Formation       3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers  3 

Chem.  51,  Organic  4  Chem.  52,  Organic  .   4 

Electives  9  Electives  ^ 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
V.  A.  Rice,  Adviser 

In  the  College  barns  are  maintained  Percheron  horses; 
Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Hereford,  Jersey,  Holstein  and  Milking 
Shorthorn  cattle;  Shroshire  and  Southdown  sheep;  and 
Chester  White  swine.  The  College  Farm  is  operated  as  a 
livestock  farm  producing  all  its  necessary  roughage  in  the 
form  of  pastures,  hay  and  silage  and  a  portion  of  its  required 
grain. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  is 
that  of  providing  the  basic  training  for  specialists  in  Animal 
Husbandry,  Upon  graduation,  opportunities  are  available  in 
the  practical,  scientific  or  commercial  fields  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry; i.e.,  livestock  farming,  research,  teaching,  adminis- 
tration, or  in  the  business  phases  of  the  livestock  industry. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition  of  An.  Husb.  56,   56A                     4 

Farm  An.                                 3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers                 3 

An.  Husb.  53,  El.  Meat  Vet.  Sci.  76,  Gen.  Vet. 

Packing                                   3  Pathology                               3 

Agron.   51,  Field  Crops             3  Electives                                         6 
Vet.  Sci.  75,  Comp.  Vet. 

Anatomy  3 

Electives  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

An.  Husb.  75,  An.  Breeding     4  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle 

An.  Husb.  81,  Seminar               1  Production                               4 

Agri.  Ec.  55,  Mktg.  Farm  An.  Husb.  82,  Seminar              1 

Products                                   3  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.              4 

An.  Husb.  79                                 3  Electives                                         & 
Electives                                       6 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
D.  J.  Hankinson,  Adviser 

Courses  in  Dairy  Industry  aim  to  teach  the  students 
sound,  modern  methods  of  milk  handling  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  dairy  products,  as  well  as  the  practical  application 
of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  economics  to  the  many  phases 
of  dairy  work. 

The  Department  of  Dairy  Industry  is  housed  in  Flint 
Laboratory,  a  building  fully  equipped  with  modern  machin- 
ery for  handling,  marketing,  and  testing  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  ice  cream. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  offered  the  Dairy  In- 
dustry graduate  as  manager  of  a  milk  or  ice  cream  plant,  he 
is  also  prepared  for  college  or  high  school  teaching;  for  service 
in  the  fields  of  extension,  research  and  investigation;  and  for 
various  phases  of  sanitation  and  public  health  work  with, 
town,  city,  state  or  federal  departments. 
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Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Dairy  Ind.  77,  Butter  and  Dairy  Ind.  50,  Judging  1 

Cheese                                      4  Dairy  Ind.  52,  Mkt.  Milk  4 

Chem.  51,  Organic                      4  Chem.  52,  Organic  4 

Bact.  61,  Public  Health             3  Electives  6 
Electives                                       6 

Senior  Year 

1st  S em-ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Dairy  Ind.  75,  Chemistry         3  Engineering  80,  Dairy  Mech.  2 

Dairy  Ind.  79,  Seminar            1  Dairy  Ind.  78,  Ice  Cream  4 

Bact.  81,  Applied                         3  Dairy  Ind.  80,  Seminar  1 

Electives                                       9  Bact.  82,  Applied  3 

Electives  6 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 
F.  P.  Jefferey,  Adviser 

The  Department  gives  instruction  in  the  science,  art  and 
practices  of  poultry  keeping,  not  only  to  students  specializing 
in  this  Department,  but  also  to  those  in  other  departments 
who  desire  supporting  work  in  Poultry  Husbandry.  The 
major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation  of 
commercial  poultry  and  breeding  farms  and  hatcheries  either 
as  owners  or  managers;  for  high  school,  college  and  federal 
work  in  teaching,  extension  and  research;  and  as  service  men, 
specialists  and  managers  in  industrial  fields  allied  to  the 
Poultry  industry. 

Rhode  Island  Red,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  New  Hampshire,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
several  other  breeds  are  maintained  on  a  commercial  basis 
at  the  Poultry  Plant.  There  are  modern  buildings  in  which 
ventilation,  breeding,  feeding,  incubation,  brooding,  market- 
ing and  managerial  experimental  projects  are  taking  place, 
with  up-to-date  equipment. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Sem-ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Poultry  Husb.  55,  Housing  Poultry  Husb.  52,  Incubation 

and  Sanitation  3  and  Brooding  3 

Poultry  Husb.  53,  Judging       3  Poultry  Husb.  56,  Nutrition     3 

Zoology  35  3  Electives  10-11 

Electives  8 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Sem,ester  Credits 

Poultry  Husb.  75,  (Market'g      2  Poultry  Husb.  78,  Seminar 

Poultry  Husb.  77,  Breeding     3  and  Farm  Management    3-4 

Electives  12  Poultry  Husb.  76,  Turkey 

Prod.  2 

Vet.  Sci.  88,  Avian  Path.  3 

Electives  8-9 

CURRICULUM  IN  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

V.  A.  Rice,  Adviser 

If,  instead  of   majoring    in  any   single   Department,  a 

student  wishes  to  spread  his  major  over  the  whole  field  of 

Agriculture,  he  may  elect  the  following  curriculum  in  General 

Agriculture: 
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Junior  Year 

J  St  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition  of  Dairy  Ind.  52,  Market  Milk  4 

Farm  Animals                        3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers  3 

Agron.  51,  Field  Crops              3  Olericulture  78,  Commercial  3 

Pomology  53,  General               3  Electives  6 
Electives                                       6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Sem.ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  55,  Mktg.  Farm  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Or.  and 

Prod.                                         3                  Mgt.  4 

Vet.  Sci.  51  3  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle 

Forestry   55,  Mgt.  of                                     Prod.  4 

Woodlands                               3  Poultry  Husb.  78,  Farm  Mgt.  3 

Electives                                         6  Electives  6 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  EXTENSION  WORK 
James  W.  Dayton,  Adviser 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  the  Extension  Service 
for  a  limited  number  of  students  interested  in  county  agent 
and  4-H  Club  work.    For  a  position  in  this  field  a  student 
should  have  a  general  agricultural  and  horticultural  educa- 
tion. Apprentice  training  between  the  junior  and  senior  years 
is  recommended. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 
For  the  first  two  years  the  student  follows  the  curriculum 
in  either  the  School  of  Agriculture  or  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULUM 
The  student  chooses  a  major  in  Agricultural  Economics, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Pomology,  Poultry,  or  Olericulture,  tak- 
ing 15  credits  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  specializing 
and  the  following  courses:  Economics  55,  Education  61  and 
66,  English  81,  Journalism  85  and  86,  Psychology  55,  Speech 
91  and  92. 

Electives  should  be  chosen  from  the  following,  if  not 
included  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year,  or  as  a  major: 
Agriculture  1  Agricultural  Engineering  72,  74 

Agricultural  Economics  26,  55,  Entomology  26,  51,  80 

76,  82  Forestry  55,  56 

Agronomy  51,  78  Geology  27,  28 

Animal  Husbandry  26,  51,  75,  History — 3  credits 

78,  91  Horticulture  1 

Bacteriology  31  Olericulture  25,  51,  74,  78 

Botany  25,  51,  77,  78  Physics  57 

Chemistry  31,  32  Pomology  26,  51,  53,  56 

Dairy  25  Veterinary  51 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Though  major  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is  not  avail- 
able, the  Department  does  offer  supporting  courses  to  assist 
students  who  expect  to  enter  the  various  fields  of  Agriculture, 
Public  Health,  teaching  and  laboratory  work  in  the  biological 
sciences  or  Veterinary  Medicine. 
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SCHOOL  OF   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Philip  L.  Gamble,  Acting  Dean 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  the  numerous  activities  connected  with 
the  inception,  operation  and  control  of  business  enterprises 
without  overlooking  the  need  for  a  well-rounded  education. 
Three  specialized  and  one  general  curricula  are  offered  to 
better  prepare  students  for  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
the  adult  citizen.  Each  of  these  curricula  emphasizes  general 
education  in  a  common  program  for  the  first  two  years  and 
reserves  concentration  on  specialized  programs  for  the  last 
two  years. 

The  three  differentiated  and  specialized  curricula  offered 
for  the  junior-senior  years  are  in  Accounting,  Industrial 
Administration,  and  Marketing.  These  curricula  are  supple- 
mented by  a  less  specialized  curriculum  in  General  Business. 
Each  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration. 

CURRICULA  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  courses  for  the  first  two  years  are  largely  prescribed. 
Each  student  therefore  follows  a  nearly  uniform  program  of 
studies  until  he  begins  his  specialization.  General  education  is 
emphasized  by  providing  fundamental  courses  in  the  human- 
ities, mathematics,  science,  and  social  science. 

Freshman  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

-Government  25,  American       3  History  6,  Mod.  European 

Mathematics  7  3  Civ.  3 

English  1,  Composition  3  Mathematics  8  or  10  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Econ-  English  2,  Composition  3 

omics  11,  Econ.  Geography  3  Foreign  Language  or 

Elective,  Science  3  Economics  12,  Ec.  Hist. 

of  U.S.  3 

Elective,  Science  3 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Accounting  25,  Principles  of    3  Accounting  26,  Principles  of      3 

Economics  25,  Elements  3  Economics  26,  Distribution      3 

English  25,  Survey  of  Eng.  English  26,  Survey  of  Eng. 

Lit.  3  Lit.  3 

Psychology  26,  General  3  Sociology  28,  Elements  3 

Elective  3  Elective  3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR    CURRICULA    IN 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

Philip  L.  Gamble,  Adviser 

This  program  is  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  whose  interest  is  in  general  business  rather  than 
in  some  more  specialized  field.  The  program  is  designed  to 
provide  training  in  the  social  sciences,  particularly  economics, 
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as  well  as  in  the  applied  fields  of  business  administration. 
This  training  should  fit  a  man  for  initial  employment  in  the 
training  courses  of  large  corporations  or  for  work  in  small 
businesses  and  for  further  study  in  graduate  school  of  a 
more  specialized  nature. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Ec.  53,  Money,  Banking  &  Business  Law  70                          3 

Credit                                      3  Ec.  56,  Business  Cycles             3 

Mktg.  53,  Marketing  &  Mktg.  Ec.  76,  Prin.  of  Transportation  3 

Prob.                                        3  Ec.   80,  Labor  Legislation        3 

Ec.  79,  Labor  Problems  3  Elective  3 
Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods 

of  Statistics  3 

Elective  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.  57,  Corporation  Finance     3  Ec.  70,  Monopolies  3 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Econ.  Theory    3  Ec.  78,  Public  Finance  3 

Ind.  Adm.  83,  Business  Mgt.     3  Professional  Elective*  3 

Professional  Elective*  3  Electives  6 

Elective  3 

*  Professional  electives  are  to  be  chosen  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  adviser. 

ACCOUNTING 
Richard  M.  Colwell,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  train  students  to  under- 
stand business  operations  from  the  viewpoint  of  income,  costs, 
valuation,  financial  systems  and  policies  and  the  interpreta- 
tion and  execution  thereof.  In  addition  to  providing  a  general 
business  background,  this  curriculum  is  the  foundation  for 
advanced  training  in  accountancy  and  financial  management. 
The  special  positions  of  accountancy  for  which  students  can 
qualify  are:  auditors,  certified  public  accountants,  comptrol- 
lers, cost  analysts,  credit  analysts,  income-tax  consultants, 
industrial  accountants,  public  accountants,  private  account- 
ants, system  designers,  and  teachers  of  accounting. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd.  Semester                    Credits: 

Ec.  51,  Ec.  of  Bus.  &  Industry  3  Business  Law  70                          3 

Ec.  53,  Money,  Banking  &  Acctg.  72,  Advanced  Acctg.      3 

Credit                                       3  English  84,  Expository 

Mktg.  53,  Marketing  &  Writing                                   3' 

Mktg.  Prob.                           3  Electives                                       6 
Acctg.  71,  Advanced  Acctg.      3 
Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods 

of  Statistics  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits^ 

Ec.  57,  Corporation  Finance      3  Ec.  78,  Public  Finance  3 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Ec.  Theory       3  Ec.  82,  Investments  S 

Ind.  Adm.  83,  Business  Mgt.    3  Acctg.  74,  Acctg.  Systems         3 

Acct.  73,  Cost  Accounting         3  Acctg.  76,  Auditing  3 

Elective  3  Elective  3i 
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INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Sherman  Hoar,  Adviser 
Expanding  American  industry  now  offers  to  qualified 
students  the  opportunity  to  find  satisfying  careers  in  the 
various  fields  of  industrial  management,  labor  relations,  or 
personnel  management.  The  curriculum  offered  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  specialized  training  in  these  fields  and 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  business  enterprise. 

JxjTNioR  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Mktg.  53,  Mktg.,  &  Mktg.  Business  Law  70  3 

Prob.  3  Acctg.  74,  Acctg.  Systems        3 

Ec.  79,  Labor  Problems  3  Ec.  80,  Labor  Legislation  3 

Ind.  Adm.  83,  Business  Mgt.    3  Mktg.  52,  Industrial 

Acctg.  73,  Cost  Accounting      3  Purchasing  3 

Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods  Mech.  Engin.  28,  Machine 

of  Statistics  3  Shop  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Seraester  Credits  2nd  Sem^ester  Credits 

Ec.  53,  Money,  Banking  &  Ec.  76,  Prin.  of  Trans- 

Crdt.  3  portation  3 

Ec.  57,  Corporation  Finance     3  Mech.  Engin.  88,  Time  & 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Ec.  Theory       3  Motion  Study  3 

Electives  6  Psych.  86,  Industrial  3 

Ind.  Adm.  84,  Personnel 

Adminis.  3 

Electives  3 

MARKETING 
Harold  E.  Hardy,  Adviser 
This  program  is  designed  to  train  students  to  understand 
the  advertising,  selling  and  related  problems  of  wholesale 
and  retail  enterprises  and  industrial  firms.  The  curriculum 
offers  general  training  in  economics  and  business  principles 
along  with  specialized  study  of  basic  types  of  market  opera- 
tions. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Sevfiester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.   53,  Money,  Banking  &  Mktg.  54,  Sales  Mgt.  & 

Crdt.  3  Salesmanship  3 

Mktg.  53,  Mktg.  &  Mktg.  Mktg.  52,  Industrial 

Prob.  3  Purchasing  3 

Ec.  79,  Labor  Problems  3  Btisiness  Law  70  3 

Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods  Ec.  76,  Prin.  of  Trans- 

of  Statistics  3  portation  3 

Elective  3  Elective  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.  55,  Ec.  of  Consumption       3  Mktg.  72,  Market  Research      3 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Ec.  Theory       3  Mktg.  74,  New  England 

Mktg.  71,  Retail  Merchan-  Markets  3 

dising  3  Psych.  86,  Industrial  Psych.     3 

Mktg.  73,  Advertising  3  Professional  Elective*  3 

Elective  3  Elective  3 

*  Professional  elective  is  to  be  chosen  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  adviser. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
G.  A.  Marston,  Dean 

The  departments  of  agricultural  engineering,  civil  engi- 
neering, mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engineering 
comprise  the  School  of  Engineering.  Each  department  offers 
a  curriculum  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  that 
particular  branch.  An  optional  curriculum  in  industrial  engi- 
neering is  offered  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department. 

Engineering  can  be  defined  as  the  combination  of  science 
and  art  by  which  materials  and  power  are  made  useful  to 
mankind.  An  engineer  requires  intensive  technical  training 
but  at  the  same  time  he  should  acquire  the  broad  education 
that  distinguishes  the  professional  man  from  the  technician. 
His  education  does  not  end  with  formal  schooling  but  con- 
tinues throughout  his  life  as  he  accumulates  experience. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared to  offer  each  student  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
sound  training  in  the  fundamental  work  of  the  various 
branches  of  his  chosen  field.  At  the  same  time  he  receives 
a  thorough  training  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  which 
are  the  important  tools  of  the  engineer.  About  twenty  per 
cent  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  social  and  humanistic 
studies.  Some  opportunity  to  pursue  his  particular  interest 
is  offered  in  the  senior  year. 

The  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all. 
Specialization  to  a  limited  extent  begins  in  the  sophomore 
year. 

Freshman  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  3  English  2,  Composition  3 

Mathematics  5,  Analytical  Mathematics  6,  Diff .  Calculus   4 

Geom.  4  Physics  26,  General  4 

Physics  25;  General  4  Mechanical  Eng.  2  (Drawing)  2 

Mechanical  Engineering  1  Military  2  2 

(Drawing)  2  Physical  Ed.  4  1 

Military  1  3 

Physical  Ed.  3  1 

Elect  one  of  the  following: 
History  5  3  History  6  3 

German  1,  5  3  German  2,  6  3 

French  1,  5,  15  3  French  2,  6,  16  3 

Spanish  1,  7  3  Spanish  2,  8  3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 
Majors  in  Engineering  will  select  one  of  the  following 
curricula. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
H.  N.  Stapleton,  Adviser 

Agricultural  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  engineering  principles  to  the  agricultural 
industry  in  which  mechanical  and  electrical  power,  process- 
ing equipment,  design  and  development  of  a  farm  structure, 
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soil   and  water   conservation,  research,  extension,  teaching, 
and  promotional  activities  form  parts. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  soundly 
in  basic  sciences,  engineering,  and  humanistic  subjects  for 
service  in  this  expanding  field.  There  is  opportunity  for 
limited  specialization  and  generous  provision  for  electives  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Sophomore  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Eng.  25,  Lit.  and  Speech          3  English  26,  Lit.  and  Speech  3 

Math.  31,  Integ.  Calculus          4  Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations  4 

Chem.  1,  General                        3  Chem.  2,  General  3 

Civil  Engin.  27,  Surveying      2  Civil.  Engin.  34,  Applied 

Mech.  Engin.  3,  Descrpt.                             Mech.   (Statics)  3 

Geom.  2  Civ.  Engin.  26,  Surveying 

Military  25                                     2                  (Route)  3 

Mech.  Engin.  23,  Shop               3  Military  26  2 

Summer   (6  Weeks) 
Civ.  Engin.  28,  Prop.  &  Civ.  Engin.  30,  Route 

Topog.  Surv.  3  Surveying  Prac.  3 

(or  approved  industrial  or  farm  employment) 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3  Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26  3 

Mech.  Engin.  61,  Test  Agron.  2,  Soils  3 

Materials  2  Mech.  Engin.  68,  Kinematics  3 

Mech.  Engin.  65,  Heat  Engin.  3  Elect.  Eng.  62,  Prin.  of 

Elect.  Engin.  61,  Principles  of  4                 Elec.  Eng.  4 

Civ.  Engin.  51,  Strength  Civ.  Engin.  52,  Applied 

of  Mat'l  4                 Mech.    (Kinetics)  3 

Agricultural  Elective  3  Agricultural  Elective  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Ag.  Engin.  71,  Mech.  Power  3           Ag.  Eng.  76,  Mech.  Farm 

Ag.  Engin.   73,  Farm  Equip.                                       3 

Structures  4          Ag.  Eng.  78,  Drainage  &  Reel.    3 

Civ.  Engin.   75,  Fluid  Ag.  Eng.  92,  Seminar                 1 

Mechanics  3           Ag.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Org.  &  Mgt.   4 

Ag.  Eng.  85,  Farm  Civ.   Eng.  90,  Contracts, 

Electrification  3                  Specif.  &  Est'g.                       3 

Mech.  Engin.  83,  Machine  Tech.  Elective                              3 

Design  3 

Tech.  Elective  3 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
G.  A.  Marston,  Adviser 

The  profession  of  civil  engineering  once  included  all  engi- 
neering practice  other  than  military.  Even  today  it  includes 
such  branches  as  structures  of  all  types,  highways  and  rail- 
roads, hydraulics  as  it  applies  to  river  control  and  power 
development,  irrigation  and  drainage,  sanitary  engineering 
including  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  and  the  broad 
field  of  surveying  and  mapping.  Civil  engineers  by  the  nature 
of  their  work  find  many  opportunities  for  employment  with 
governmental  agencies.  Those  who  go  into  construction  must 
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go  wherever  their  projects  take  them,  while  those  engaged 
in  design,  maintenance  and  operation  are  generally  located 
in  cities  or  towns. 

The  curriculum  in  civil  engineering  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  work  in  any  of  these  fields.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  required  to  devote  about  one-fifth  of  his  hours  to 
the  humanistic-social  courses. 

Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Lit.  &  Speech  3 

Math.  31,  Integ.  Calculus  4 

Chem.  1,  General  3 
Mech.  Engin.  3,  Descrpt. 

Geom.  2 

Civ.  Engin,  25,  Siirveying  5 

Military  25  2 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  26,  Lit.  &  Speech  3 

Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations  4 

Chem.  2,  General  3 
Civ.  Engin.  26,  Route 

Surveying  3 
Civ.  E.  34,  Applied  Mech. 

(Statics)  3 

Military  26  2 


Summer  (6  Weeks) 


Civ.  E.  28,  Prop.  &  Topog. 

Surv. 


Civ.  Eng.  30,  Route 
Surveying  Prac. 


Junior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3 

Civ.  Eng.  51,  Strength  of  Mat'l.  4 
Civ.  Eng.  55,  Highway  Engin.  3 
Mech.  Eng.  61,  Testing  Mat'l.  2 
Elec.  Engin.  63,  Elements  of  3 
Geol.  50,  Engin.  Geol.  3 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26  3 

Civ.  Eng.  70,  Theory  of 

Structures  4 

Civ.  E.  52,  Applied  Mech. 

(Kinetics)  3 

Civ.  Engin.  80,  Soil  Mechanics  3 
Mech.  Engin.  59,  Mat'l.  of 

Constr.  2 

Civ.  Engin.   76,  Fluid 

Mechanics  4 


Senior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Civ.  Eng.  71,  Structural 

Design  3 

Civ.  Eng.  73,  Concrete  & 

Masonry  4 

Civ.  Eng.  77,  Water  Supply  4 
Civ.  Eng.  81,  Foundations  2 

English  83,  Technical  Writing  2 
Non-Tech.  Elective   (Am. 

Gov't.  25  recommended)      3 


2nd  Sem,ester  Credits 

Civ.  Eng.  72,  Adv.  Struct. 

Theory  3 

Civ.  Eng.  78,  Sanitary  Engin.    3 

Civ.  Eng.  90,  Contracts, 

Specif.  &  Est.  3 

Civ.  Eng.  92,  Professional 

Sem.  1 

Pub.  Health  66,  Community 
Sanit.  2 

Technical  Elective*  3 

Non-Tech.  Elective  (Bus. 

Law  70  recommended)         3 

*Econ,  76,  Prin.  of  Transporta- 
tion 

*Mech.  Eng.  65,  Heat  Engin. 

*Civ.    Eng.   56,  Transportation 
Engin. 

*Civ.  Engin.  94,  Advanced  Sur- 
veying 

*Civ.  Engin.  96,  Hydraulic 
Engin. 

*iBact.  54,  Fundamentals  of 
Water  &  Sewerage  Bact. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Robert  R.  Brown,  Adviser 

Electrical  engineering  is  that  branch  of  the  profession 
covering  the  engineering  applications  of  electricity.  The  first 
commercial  application  was  street  lighting  some  sixty  years 
ago.  The  electric  lamp  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
electric  motor,  transformers,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio, 
electronic  devices,  etc.,  so  that  today  electrical  engineering 
reaches  into  every  profession,  every  walk  of  life.  It  has  be- 
come so  broad,  so  extensive  in  its  applications,  that  it  is 
considered  to  be  divided  into  various  fields  such  as  power, 
communications,  illumination,  electronics,  control  engineer- 
ing, and  others,  each  of  these  having  specialized  sub-divisions. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  work  in  any  of  these  fields,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  specialization  in  any  of  them,  either  in  advanced  courses 
or  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  about  one-fifth  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  is  devoted  to  the  humanistic-social  courses  so  that 
he  may  have  an  understanding  of  the  broader  aspects  of  engi- 
neering and  its  relation  to  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Lit.  &  Speech  3  English  26,  Lit.  &  Speech  3 

Math.  31,  Integ.  Calculus  4  Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations  4 

Chem.  1,  General  3  Chem.  2,  General  3 

Mech.  Eng.  3,  Descrpt.  Geom.    2  Civ. E.  34,  Ap.  Mech.  (Statics)    3 

Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26  3  Elec.  Engin.  40,  Fundamentals  3 

Military  25  2  Military  26  2 

Summer 

Mech.  Engin.  23,  Shop  3   credits 

Civ.  Engin.  27,  Surveying  2  credits 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Elec.  Eng.  51,  A.C.  Circuits        4  Econ.  25,  or  Psych.  26  3 

Elec.  Eng.  53,  D.C.  Machinery  4  Elec.  Eng.  54,  A.C.  Machinery  4 

Elec.  E.  57,  Engin.  Anly.  3  Elec.  Eng.  74,  Electronics  4 

Mech.  Eng.  65,  Heat  Engin..  I    3  Civ.Eng.  61,  Testing  of  Mat'ls.  2 

Civ.  Eng.  53,  Strength  of  Mat'l.  3  Mech.  Eng.  66,  Heat  Engin.        3 

English  83,  Technical  Writing  2  Civ.  E.  52,  Applied  Mech. 

(Kinetics)  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Elec.  Eng.  75,  Applied  Elec.  E.  78,  Transient  Analy.      3 

Electronics  4  Ind.  Eng.  86,  Industrial  Engin.   3 

Elec.  Eng.  77,  Elec.  Network  Elec.  Eng.  92,  Prof.  Sem.  1 

Analy.  3  Technical  Elective*  7  or  8 

Mech.  Eng.  79,  Mech.  Eng.  Non-Technical  Elective  3 

Eng.  Lab.  I  2  *Elec.  E.  80,  Elec.  Comm.  II 

Civ.  Eng.  75,  Fluid  Mechanics  3  *Elec.  E.  86,  Power  Syst.  Netw. 

Technical  Elective*  4  *Elec.  Eng.  84,  Ind.  Electronics 

Non-Technical  Elective  3  *Elec.  Eng.  88,  Comm.  Netw. 

*Elec.  Eng.  79,  Elec.  Com-  *Elec.  Eng.  90,  Illumination 

munications  I  *Elec.  Eng.  94,  U.H.F.  Tech. 

*Elec.  Eng.  81,  Adv.  Elec.  *Elec.  Eng.  96,  Electromagnetic 

Mach.  Engr. 

*Elec.  Eng.  82,  Power  Applica- 
tions in  Ind. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Maurice  E.  Bates,  Adviser 

Mechanical  engineering  is  that  branch  of  the  profession 
which,  broadly  speaking,  covers  the  fields  of  heat,  power, 
design  of  machinery,  industrial  management  and  manufac- 
turing problems. 

Building  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  departments 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  undertakes  to  show  the  student  how 
fundamental  physical  laws  apply  to  this  field  of  the  profession. 
The  courses  selected  give  the  student  thorough  training  in 
the  basic  principles  so  that  particular  applications  can  be 
mastered  in  professional  practice.  Therefore,  no  attempt  is 
m.ade  to  give  highly  specialized  instruction. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  modern  engineer  lives  in  a 
time  of  rapid  social  and  technological  change.  Only  the  man 
who  has  had  a  well-balanced  cultural  and  technical  program 
of  study  can  adjust  quickly  enough  to  the  needs  of  a  con- 
tinually changing  social  order.  The  following  curricula  em- 
phasize the  fundamentals  of  the  four  M's  of  engineering; 
materials,  methods,  men,  and  money,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  vital  to  the  modern  engineer. 

Summer   (Following  Freshman  Year) 
Mechanical  Engineering  27  and  28,  Shop  6  credit  hours 

Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Lit.  &  Speech         3 
Math.  31,  Integ.  Calculus 
Chem.  1,  General 
Mech.  Eng.  3,  Descript.  Geom. 
Mech.  Eng.  59,  Mat'l.  of 

Constr. 
Ind.  Engin.  25,  Prod.  Processes 
Military  25 


1st  Semester 
Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26  3 

Civ.  Engin.  52,  Appld.  Mech. 
,   (Kinetics)  3 

Mech.  E.  67,  Mech.  Instr.  Lab.   1 
Mech.  Eng.  63,  Eng.  Thermo- 
dynamics 4 
Elec.  E.  61,  Principles  4 
Civ.  Eng  5 1 ,  Strength  of  Mat'l.   4 


2nd  Sem.ester  Credits 

English  26,  Lit.  &  Speech  3 

Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations         4 
Chem.  2,  General  3 

Civ.  Eng.  34,  Appld.  Mech. 

(Statics)  3 

Mech.  Eng.  72,  Fund,  of 

Metallurgy  3 

Military  26  2 

Junior  Year 
Credits  2nd  Semester 


Credits 

Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3 

Civ.  Engin.  76,  Fluid  Mech.  4 
Mech.  Eng.  68,  Kinematics  3 
Mech.  Eng.  64,  Eng.  Thermo- 
dynamics 3 
Elec.  Eng.  62,  Principles  4 
Civ.  Eng.  61,  Testing  of  Mat'ls.  2 


1st  Semester 

Mech.  Eng.  75,  Power  Plants 

Mech.  E.  77,  Internal 

Combust.  E. 
Mech.  Eng.  79,  Mech.  Eng. 

Lab. 
Mech.  Eng.  83,  Machine 

Design 
Mech.  Engin.  85,  Dynamics 

of  Mach. 
Mech.  Engin.  91,  Sem. 
Non-Technical  Elect.  (Am. 

Govt.  25  recommended) 


Senior  Year 
Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

3  Mech.  E.  76,  Ref .  &  Air  Cond.    3 

Mech.  E.  80,  Mech.  Eng.  Lab.     2 
3  Mech.  E.  86,  Adv.  Mach.  Des.     3 

Technical  Elect.f  6 

2  Non-Tech.  Elect.  (Bus.  Law 
70  or  Psych.  86,  Ind.  rec.)     3 

3  tMech.  Engin.  82,  Fluid  Mach. 
Mech.  Engin.  88,  Steady-Flow 

3  Mach. 

1  Mech.  Eng.  90,  Adv.  Metallurgy 

Elec.  Eng.  65,  Ind.  Electricity 
3  Ind.  Engin.  86 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  OPTION 
W.  H.  Weaver,  Adviser 

Industrial  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  the  organization,  operation  and  management 
of  manufacturing  plants.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  operation  of  a  manufacturing  plant  is  fundamentally  an 
engineering  activity.  Consequently,  the  industrial  engineer- 
ing curriculum  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering. To  the  technical  knowledge  and  scientific  attitude 
developed  through  the  study  of  engineering  is  added  the 
study  of  certain  courses  in  the  humanities,  in  economics,  and 
in  management. 

JxjNioR  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Econ.  25,  or  Psych.  26                3  Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3 

Mech.  Eng.  65,  Heat  Engin.        3  Mech.  Eng.  66,  Heat  Eng.  3 

Civ.  Eng.  53, (Strength  of  Ma t'l.  3  Civ.  E.  52,  Appld.  Mech. 

Elec.  Eng.  61,  Prin.  of  Elec.                          (Kinetics)  3 

Eng.                                           4  Elec.  Eng.  62,  Prin.  of  E.  E.  4 

Acct.  25,  Prin.  of  Bus.               3  Acct.  26,  Prin.  of  Bus.  3 

Ind.  Engin.  51,  Ind.  Mgt.          3  Ec.  79,  Labor  Prob.  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester                     Credits           2nd  Semester                   Credits 
Econ.  57,  Corp.  Finance              3           Ind.  Adm.  84,  Personnel 
Acctg.  73,  Cost  Acct.                 3                  Adm.  3 
Mech.  Engin.  79,  Lab.  I            2           Ind.  Engin.  76,  Time  Study  3 
Mech.  Engin.  68,  Kinematics     3           Ind.  Engin.  78,  Factory  PI.  2 
Ind.  Engin.  75,  Job  Evaluation  2           Ind.  Engin.  80,  Budget  Con.  3 
Ind.  Engin.  77,  Prod.  Control    3           Ind.  Engin.  82,  Work  Sim- 
Elective                                     2-3                 plification  2 

Ind.  Engin.  92,  Sem.  1 

Elective  2-3 

Recommended  Electives 
Psych.  86,  Industrial  Soc.  28,  Introduction 

Ag.  Econ.   79,  Statistics  Govt.  25,  American 

Business  Law  70  Mktg.  51,  Sales  Mgt. 

Econ.  12,  Ec.  Hist,  of  U.S.  Elec.  Engin.  65,  Indus.  Elec. 

Econ.  80,  Labor  Legis.  English  83,  Tech.  Composition 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Dean 

Students  majoring  in  Home  Economics  are  fitted  for  a 
variety  of  professions  as  well  as  for  successful  home  making 
in  the  broadest  sense.  The  curricula  provide  for  a  general 
education  including  specialization  in  a  chosen  field  of  interest. 
Students  with  well-rounded  personalities  and  some  scientific 
inclination  will  find  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  and 
professional  service  in  fields  where  well-trained  women  are 
in  great  demand.  National  professional  organizations  in  this 
field  set  standards  for  which  students  may  qualify  in  this 
program. 

The  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics  includes  a 
study  of  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences;  English, 
History,  and  Art;  and  opportunities  for  electives  in  other 
fields.  In  the  spring  of  her  freshman  year,  each  student  is 
assigned  to  a  member  of  the  Home  Economics  faculty  who 
will  serve  as  a  friendly  personal  adviser  and  help  the  student 
decide  upon  her  choice  of  electives  in  the  subsequent  years. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 
All  students  in  Home  Economics  will  take  the  following 
uniform  program  of  studies  during  the  first  two  years: 

Freshman  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  3  English  2,  Composition  3 

Chemistry  1,  General  3  Chemistry  2,  General  3 

*Zoology  1,  History  5,  or  Mathematics  12  3 

Mathematics  7  3  fForeign  Language  3 

tForeign  Language  3  Home  Ec.  2,  Clothing  Selec- 

Home  Economics  1,  Intro-  tion  and  Constr.  3 

duction  3  Physical  Education  8  2 

Physical  Education  7  2 

*  Zoology  1  is  especially  recommended  for  those  interested  in 
Foods,  Nutrition,  or  Child  Development.  History  5,  Modern  Euro- 
pean Civilization,  is  a  recommended  alternative  for  those  interested 
in  art  or  design. 

t  Students  who  have  had  four  years  or  more  of  two  foreign 
languages  in  high  school  may  substitute  Zoology  1,  History  5,  or 
History  6. 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.         2  English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.        2 

Speech  29  1  Speech  30  1 

Economics  25,  Elements  3  Psychology  26,  General  3 

Chemistry  31,  Organic  3  Chem.  32  or  Zoology  35  3 

tHome  Ec.  31,  Applied  Art       3  Home  Ec.  30,  Foods  3 

Elective  3  Elective  3 

Physical  Education  27  2  Physical  Education  28  2 

Electives:  Electives: 

♦Bacteriology  31, 31A,  Intro.     4  *Zoology  35  3 

Drawing  31,  Elem.  Design        3  History  32,  English  3 

History  31,  English  3  Home  Ec.  26,  Textiles  3 

Language  3  Language  3 

*  Required  of  those  wishing  to  qualify  for  American  Dietetics 
Association  membership. 

t  By  special  permission  one  of  the  following  courses  may  be 
substituted  for  Home  Economics  31:  Home  Economics  26,  61  or  62. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

A  student  may  specialize  in  one  of  several  fields  of  Home 
Economics  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  consultation 
with  her  faculty  adviser,  each  student  will  choose  courses 
directly  related  to  her  objective.  To  qualify  for  a  B.S.  degree 
in  Home  Economics  a  student  must  have  a  minimum  of  15 
credits  and  not  more  then  30  credits  in  Home  Economics 
subjects  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  following 
curricula  are  suggestive.  Those  interested  in  other  types  of 
professional  work  or  commercial  positions  of  any  other  type 
should  consult  with  advisers  about  desirable  electives.  For 
students  not  interested  in  professional  work,  a  more  liberal 
choice  of  electives  is  possible. 

Child  Development  and  Family  Life  Education.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  child  development,  nursery  school  work 
and  social  service  work  should  choose  this  curriculum  in- 
cluding subjects  marked  (C&F).  The  University  is  affiliated 
with  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit  which  specializes 
in  education  for  home  and  family  life.  One  or  two  outstand- 
ing students  may  be  selected  each  year  to  study  there  for 
one  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Institution  Management. 
This  curriculum  prepares  for  the  professional  fields  of  hos- 
pital or  administrative  dietitian  or  nutritionist  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  courses  approved  by  the  American  Dietetics 
Association.  This  curriculum  is  also  advised  for  those  in- 
terested in  Home  Service  and  commercial  demonstrating 
related  to  foods.  Courses  marked  (F&N)  should  be  included 
in  this  curriculum. 

Pre-Research  in  Nutrition.  A  new  curriculum  planned 
for  the  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in 
nutrition  or  biochemical  research.  Some  of  the  usual  required 
courses  in  Home  Economics  are  waived  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  more  of  the  basic  sciences.  The  course  should  be 
planned  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

Home  Economics  Education.  Students  planning  to  teach 
may  anticipate  positions  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
private  schools.  In  addition  to  courses  required  of  all  Home 
Economics  students,  those  marked  (Ed)  are  recommended  for 
those  planning  for  any  form  of  teaching.  Electives  should  be 
chosen  to  prepare  a  student  to  be  able  to  teach  one  other 
subject  than  Home  Economics,  a  demand  frequently  made 
of  young  teachers.  Students  contemplating  secondary  school 
teaching  should  register  with  the  department  of  Education. 

Extension  Work.  This  curriculum  prepares  students 
for  such  positions  as  home  demonstration  agents,  4-H  Club 
leaders,  or  other  positions  in  adult  education.  Apprentice 
training  between  junior  and  senior  years  is  recommended. 
Courses  marked  ( Ext )  should  be  included  in  this  curriculum. 
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Textiles,  Clothing,  and  Related  Art,  This  curriculum 
is  of  interest  to  students  who  may  wish  to  use  clothing  and 
related  art  in  a  general  and  aesthetic  sense  for  their  personal 
and  family  development.  Students  with  ability  and  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  artistic  and  technical  aspects  of  textiles, 
clothing,  and  related  art  are  encouraged  to  go  further  in 
this  field.  Courses  marked  (T&C)  should  be  included  in  this 
curriculum. 

Merchandising  and  Retailing.  This  curriculum  is  plan- 
ned in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  girls  interested  in  preparing 
for  the  merchandising  field.  The  junior  and  senior  curriculum 
includes  courses  in  Home  Economics  and  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  should  be  planned  with  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  if 
possible. 

Junior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

*Home  Economics  51,  Foods  3 
Home  Ec.  61,  Clothing  Select. 

and  Constr.  (Ed)  (Ext.) 

(T&C)  3 

*Home  Ec.  75,  Ec.  of 

Household  3 

Education  (F&N)  (Ed)  Ext)  3 
Agric.  Engin.  51,  House 

Planning  (Ext)  (T&C)  3 
Chem.  79,  Physiological 

(F&N)  4 

Journalism  85  (Ext)  3 

Electives 


Senior 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

Home  Ec.  26,  Textiles  (Ed) 
(Ext)    (T&C)  3 

*Home  Ec.  52,  Nutrition  3 

Home  Ec.  62,  Home  Furnish 
(Ext)    (T&C)  3 

Home  Ec.  86,  Child  Develop- 
ment (C&F)   (Ed)   (Ext) 

Education  (Ed) 

Home  Ec.  60,  Household 
Equipment  (Ed)    (Ext) 

Floriculture  58  (Ext)  T&C) 

Food  Tech.  75,  Food  Preserv. 
(F&N)    (Ed) 

Sociology  52,  Rural  (Ext) 

Electives 
Year 

2nd  Semester  Credits 

fHome  Ec.  80,  Family  Life 
(C&F)   (Ext)  3 

tHome  Ec.  83,  Student  Teach- 
ing in  Home  Ec.  (either 
semester)  (Ed)    (Ext)         3 

Home  Ec.  84,  Spec,  Probs. 

(C&F)  (T&C)  3 

Home  Ec.  88,  Appld.  Dress 
Design   (T&C)  3 

Home  Economics  90,  Foods  & 
Nutrition  Seminar  (F&N)    1 

Home  Economics   92,  Inst. 
Foods  and  Management 
(F&N)  3 

Home  Ec.   95,  Child  Nutr. 

(C&F)   (F&N)  3 

Art.  78,  Renaissance  and  Mod. 
(T&C)  3 

Electives 
*  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  Students. 
t  Acceptable  as  credits  in  Education. 

t  Acceptable  as  Sociology  for  American  Dietetics  Association. 
(C&F)  Recommended  for  Child  Development  and  Family  Life 
Curriculum. 


1st  Semester  Credits 

*Home  Ec.  77,  Home  Mtg. 

Pract.  (either  semester)  3 
JHome  Ec.  81,  Meth.  of  Teach- 
ing Home  Ec.  (Ed)  (Ext)  3 
Home  Economics  87,  Adv. 

Clothing  Problems  (T&C)  3 
Home  Ec.  89,  Diet  Therapy 

(F&N)  3 

Home  Ec.  91,  Institutional 

Foods  (F&N)  3 

Art  75,  Appreciation  (Ext) 

(T&C)  3 

Acct.  25,  Prin.  of  Business 

Acct.   (F&N)  3 

English  81,  Creative  Writing 

(Ext)  3 

Speech  91  or  92   (Ext)  3 

Electives 
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(F&N)  Recommended  for  Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Institution 

Management  curriculum. 

(Ed)  Recommended  for  Home  Economics  Education  curriculum. 
(Ext)  Recommended  for  Home  Economics  Extension  curriculum, 
(T&C)    Recommended  for  Textile,  Clothing,  and  Related  Art 

curriculum. 

Other   suggested  electives   for   juniors  and  seniors: 


Animal  Husbandry   91,    Gene- 
tics and  Eugenics 
Art  31,  34 
Chemistry  29  or  30 
Economics  53,  55 
Education  51,  52,  61,  66 
English  81,  Creative  Writing 
Food  Technology  52 


Government  25,  American 

Journalism   (English    85) 

Language 

Literature 

Music  51,  52 

Psychology  55   (Ed.  credit) 

Zoology  25 
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SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

C.  L.  Thayer,  Acting  Dean 

The  School  of  Horticulture  offers  instruction  in  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
ornamental  shrubs;  in  the  breeding  and  improvement  of 
plants;  in  the  active  management  and  conservation  of  forests 
and  wildlife;  in  the  design,  planting  and  care  of  ornamental 
plantings,  and  in  the  processing  and  technology  of  food  pro- 
ducts. 

In  this  broad  field  of  horticulture  trained  leadership  is 
needed  as  never  before.  On  the  land  we  must  have  more 
well-informed  men  with  the  vision  to  fit  developments  in 
their  business  into  a  rapidly  changing  national  economy.  In 
the  research  laboratory  we  must  have  more  men  and  women 
fully  competent  and  eager  to  push  ahead  of  known  procedures 
and  blaze  the  way  to  a  more  effective  horticulture  geared  to 
better  living.  In  the  classrooms  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  we  need  more  teachers  who  can  orient  their  material 
to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  nation  and 
can  also  bring  to  bear  on  current  problems  all  that  funda- 
mental science  has  to  contribute.  Competent  men  and  women 
are  needed  as  never  before  to  meet  problems  of  great  com- 
plexity which  call  for  immediate  solution. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  School  has  available  the  following  facilities  for  in- 
struction : 

Greenhouses. — Splendid  laboratories  for  propagating, 
growing,  and  studying  a  wide  variety  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables are  provided  by  nearly  20,000  square  feet  of  greenhouse 
space  adjacent  to  classrooms.  The  Durfee  Plant  Houses,  in 
addition,  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  which  illus- 
trate chiefly  the  flora  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 
These  are  supplemented  by  about  5,000  square  feet  of  hotbeds 
and  coldframes. 

Gardens. — Several  acres  of  land  are  used  for  the  culture 
of  vegetables  in  great  variety,  florists'  crops,  garden  flowers, 
bedding  plants,  and  herbaceous  perennials.  A  nursery  is 
maintained  for  instruction  in  the  propagation  of  woody  orna- 
mental plants  and  an  excellent  collection  of  plants  used  in 
landscape  work  is  available  in  gardens  and  campus  plantings. 

Orchards. — Several  hundred  varieties  of  trees  and  small 
fruits  are  maintained  in  well  equipped  plantations  near  at 
hand.  A  fruit  tree  nursery  offers  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  problems  of  propagation. 

Forests. — The  Mt.  Toby  forest  of  755  acres  and  smaller 
tracts  of  woodland  near  the  campus  afford  excellent  facilities 
for  field  work  in  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management.  A  State 
Forest  Nursery  on  the  campus  produces  each  year  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  seedlings  of  several  species  which  are  used 
for  forest  planting  throughout  the  State. 
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Laboratories. — In  addition  to  the  facilities  listed  above 
a  number  of  laboratories  and  drafting  rooms  are  main- 
tained by  the  departments  of  instruction.  Of  particular  in- 
terest are  the  laboratories  devoted  to  teaching  and  research 
in  the  manufacture,  preservation,  and  examination  of  food 
products.  Facilities  are  available  for  the  use  of  small  animals 
in  nutritional  work  related  to  the  technology  of  foods.  The 
laboratory  is  equipped  for  food  freezing  and  dehydration,  and 
a  modern  cold  storage  warehouse  is  available  for  special 
studies. 


CURRICULA  IN  HORTICULTURE 

The  School  includes  the  Departments  of  Floriculture, 
Food  Technology,  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 

Each  departmental  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  training  in  the  Sciences  and  Arts  in- 
volved most  closely  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  field 
of  that  department  and  in  the  broader  field  of  life  in  these 
times.  Each  curriculum  provides  a  well  considered  foun- 
dation from  which  increasing  effectiveness  may  be  attained 
with  further  study  and  experience.  Electives  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  provide  an  opportunity  fen:  the  pursuit  of 
special  interests  or  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies  which 
might  later  be  a  handicap. 

The  program  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years  is  fairly 
uniform  for  all  curricula   and  is  outlined  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  3 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1 
'Chemistry  1,  General 
zMathematics  7 
sHort.  1,  Plant  Propagation 
Military  1  (men) 
Physical  Education  3  (men) 
Physical  Education  7 
(women) 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  2,  Composition  3 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1  3 

Chemistry  2,  General  3 

Mathematics  8  or  10  3 

sAgronomy  2,  Soils  3 

Military  2  (men)  2 

Physical  Education  4  (men)  1 
Physical  Education  8 

(women)  2 

Hygiene  (women)  1 

»  Majors  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 
may  substitute  a  Foreign  Language  or  History  5  and  6  for  the  year 

course  in  Chemistry. 

2  Students  who  expect  to  take  Calculus  in  the  sophomore  year 
should  elect  Mathematics  7  and  10.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  degree  take  History  in  place  of  Mathematics. 

3  Food  Technology  majors  will  take  Mechanical  Engineering  1 
(Drawing)  in  place  of  Horticulture  1.  One  year  of  modern  language 
may  be  substituted  for  Drawing  1  and  Agronomy  2  by  special 
permission.  Wildlife  Management  majors  may  take  Mechanical 
Engineering  1  (Drawing)  in  place  of  Horticulture  1  or  a  year  of 
modern  language  in  place  of  Horticulture  1  and  Agronomy  2. 
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Sophomore  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.         2  English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.  2 

Speech  29  1  Speech  30  1 

Economics  25  or  Psychology  Psychology  26  or  Economics 

26  3  25  3 

A  Science  3  A  Science  3 

Electives  6  Electives  6 

Military  25  (men)  2  Military  26  (men)  2 

Physical  Education  27  Physical  Education  28 

(women)  2  (women)  2 

In  making  all  elections  students  should  be  guided  by 
the  departmental  recommendations  for  the  sophomore  year 
to  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  junior-senior 
curricula  in  Horticulture. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 

IN  HORTICULTURE 

Juniors  and  seniors  in  Horticulture  will  elect  their 
major  work  in  one    of  the  following  curricula: 

FLORICULTURE 
C.  L.  Thayer,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Floriculture  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  study  of  the  practices  and  principles  involved 
in  the  production,  marketing  and  uses  of  cut  flowers,  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  grown  outdoors  and  under  glass.  Opportu- 
nities available  to  graduates  may  include :  positions  in  various 
fields  of  commercial  floriculture,  such  as  production,  whole- 
sale marketing  and  retailing;  employment  in  nurseries,  on 
private  estates  and  in  conservatories;  positions  in  the  pro- 
fessional field,  including  gradute  study,  teaching  in  colleges 
and  secondary  schools,  research  and  extension  work  under 
state.  Federal,  or  other  supervision. 

It  is  advantageous  for  the  student  to  determine,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  type  of  position  for  which  he  wishes  to  fit 
himself  since  the  choice  of  elective  courses  will  depend  largely 
on  his  decision. 

As  sophomores  majors  are  advised  to  take  Chemistry  29 
and  30  for  their  Sciences.  First  semester  electives  should  be 
Botany  25  and  Olericulture  25;  second  semester  Entomology 
26  and  Floriculture  26. 


Junior 

Year 

1st  Semester                    Credits 

2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Flori.  51,  Greenhouse  Mgt. 

3 

Flori.  52,  Flower  Arrange- 

Flori, 79,  Conservatory 

ment                                        3 

Plants  or 

2 

Flori.  54,  Greenhouse  Const.     3 

Flori,  81,  Herb.  Gardens 

Plant  Breeding  52,  Genetics      3 

and  borders 

3 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology       3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics 

3 

Electives                                       6 

Entomology  51,  Pests  of 

Special  Crops 

3 

Electives 

5-6 
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Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Flori.  75,  Commerical  3  Flori.  76,  Commercial  3 

Flori.  79  or  2  Flori.  82,  Seminar  3 

Fieri.  81  3  Botany  68,  Physiology  3 

Botany  67,  Physiology  3  Electives  8 

Electives  8-9 


FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
C.  R.  Fellers,  Adviser 

The  curriculum  in  Food  Technology  provides  scientific 
and  applied  training  in  the  principles  concerned  with  the 
processing,  preservation,  and  packaging  of  foods  and  food 
products.  Both  home  and  commercial  methods  of  food  preser- 
vation are  considered.  Practical  work  includes  canning,  freez- 
ing, dehydration,  and  fermentation  and  salting.  Methods  of 
manufacture  of  jams,  jellies,  fruit  juices,  and  beverages  are 
a  part  of  course  work.  An  effort  is  made  to  apply  the  student's 
background  in  chemistry  and  bacteriology  to  Food  Technology 
problems  and  food  analysis. 

The  curriculum  gives  the  student  a  broad  science  back- 
ground with  specialized  knowledge  in  food  processing  and 
preservation.  Special  courses  are  offered  for  Home  Economics 
majors  who  plan  to  teach  or  do  extension  work  in  foods. 
Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  commercial  work 
in  cannery,  freezer  and  other  plant  operation;  (2)  control 
and  analytical  work  related  to  food  products;  (3)  government 
food  inspection  and  grading;  (4)  technological  work  in  gov- 
ernment and  industry. 

Ambitious  students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  the  back- 
ground which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  graduate  work  and 
research  in  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
technology  of  foods. 

The  selection  of  supporting  courses  depends  upon  the 
objective  of  the  student,  which  should  be  determined  as  early 
as  possible. 

Food  Technology  majors  should  take  Physics  25  and  26 
and  Chemistry  29  and  30  in  the  sophomore  year;  also,  if 
possible,  Bacteriology  31  and  31  A.  Students  planning  to  take 
Physical  Chemistry  should  complete  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

JxjNioR  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Food  Tech.  51,  Introductory      3  Food  Tech.  52,  Food  Prod.         3 

Chemistry  51,  Organic  4  Chemistry  52,  Organic  4 

Bacteriology  51  3  Bacteriology  82,  Applied  3 

Jllectives  Agr.  Engin.  80,  Food  Engin.       3 

Electives 
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Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Food  Tech.  61,  Industrial  Food  Tech.  62,  Indiistrial 

Technology  3  Technology  3 

Food  Tech.  71,  Food  Science  Food  Tech.  72,  Food  Science 

Literature  2  Literature  2 

Food  Tech.  91,  Exam,  of  Food  Tech.  92,  Exam,  of 

Food  Prod.  3  Food  Prod.  3 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological  or  4  Food  Tech.  82,  Confections 
Chemistry  65,  Physical              3  and  Cereal  Products  or       2 

Electives  Chemistry  66,  Physical  3 

Electives 

Suggested  Junior-Senior  Electives 

Public  Health  61,  62  Poult.  Husbandry  75 

A  foreign  language  Olericulture  73,  74 

Mechanical  Engin.  1,  63  Botany  66 

Pomology  77  Home  Ec.  30,  52.  54 

Dairy  Ind.  75,  77,  52  or  78  Food  Tech.  85,  95 
Animal  Husbandry  53 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

This  department  offers  two  curricula,  one  in  Forestry 
and  one  in  Wildlife  Management. 

FORESTRY 
R.  P.  HoLDSwoRTH,  AdviscT 

The  curriculum  in  forestry  includes  a  series  of  courses 
in  technical  forestry  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  general  undergraduate  preparation  in  this 
professional  field.  With  its  supporting  and  cognate  courses 
it  substantially  meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Forester  examination.  Should  the  student  upon  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor's  Degree  follow  the  highly  desirable 
procedure  of  continuing  his  education  at  a  graduate  school 
of  forestry,  he  should  receive  credit  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  technical  courses  accomplished  here.  The 
additional  time  required  to  obtain  the  Master  of  Forestry 
Degree  would  normally  be  one  year. 

Should  the  student  elect  to  pursue  a  pre-professional 
curriculum  in  forestry,  giving  less  time  to  technical  forestry 
courses  and  more  to  the  basic  sciences  and  cultural  subjects, 
the  time  required  to  obtain  the  Master  of  Forestry  Degree  at 
a  graduate  school  after  graduation  here  will  be  two  years. 

Most  of  the  forestry  courses  are  open  to  students  other 
than  those  concentrating  in  forestry,  but  these  courses  should 
be  elected  only  after  consultation  with  the  student's  major 
adviser,  and  the  instructor  teaching  the  course. 

Sophomore  majors  in  forestry  take  Economics  25  and 
either  required  History  or  Psychology  26  the  first  semester. 
Physics  25,  Botony  25  and  Civil  Engineering  27  should  be 
elected  first  semester;  Botany  28,  Physics  26,  Forestry  26, 
and  Entomology  26  second  semester. 
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Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Forestry  53,  Silvics  3  Forestry  56,  Prin.  of 

Forestry  55,  Mensuration         3  Silviculture  3 

Forestry  59,  Protection  3  Forestry  54,  Forest  Soils  3 

Geology  27,  Physical  3  Forestry  66,  Wood  Anatomy 

Plant  Pathology  51  3  &  Indent.  3 

Wildlife  Mgt.  72,  Forest- 
Animal  Relationships  3 

Entomology  72,  Forest  Ent.      3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Forestry  81,  Regional  Silvicul.  3  Forestry  82,  Seeding  and 

Forestry  57,  Forest  Policy  Planting                                   3 

&Econ.                                      3  Forestry  80,  Forest  Mgt.             3 

Forestry  75,  Forest  Products     3  Forestry  78,  Harvesting             3 

Electives*  Electives* 

*  Two  per  semester  are  to  be  selected  from  the  following : 

Botany  67,  68  Accounting  25 

Plant  Breeding  51,  52  Language 

Agronomy  57  History 

English  81,  83  Psychology 

Land  Arch.  25  Chemistry 

Geology  28,  51,  52  Mathematics 
Agric.  Econ.  79 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
R.  E.  Trippensee,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  wildlife  management  are  designed  both 
for  those  who  desire  a  general  understanding  of  the  con- 
servation of  wild  animals  and  for  the  professional  student 
who  expects  to  make  his  living  in  the  wildlife  field.  Courses 
in  wildlife  conservation  and  management  make  excellent 
supporting  work  for  students  of  public  administration,  eco- 
nomics, zoology,  entomology,  and  forestry.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  relation  of  wild  animals,  their  ecology 
and  use  on  both  forest  and  farm  lands. 

Students  who  expect  to  continue  studies  for  advanced 
degrees  are  eligible  for  graduate  work  either  in  the  Graduate 
School  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  or  in  other  institu- 
tions offering  graduate  work  in  this  field. 

Wildlife  management  is  both  an  applied  science  and  an 
art,  and  is  concerned  with  the  production  and  control  of 
wild-animals  crops  on  both  wild  and  cultivated  lands.  In 
order  to  manage  land,  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  manage- 
ment of  land  is  necessary.  Thus,  work  in  geology,  soils, 
forestry,  and  agriculture  is  included  in  the  training.  Fields 
of  specialization  include  fisheries  management,  game  manage- 
ment, fur  production,  and  control  of  injurious  animals.  Re- 
lated fields  include  soil  conservation,  conservation  education, 
and  industrial  biology. 

Studies  in  wildlife  management  will  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  work  carried  on  by  the  State  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  During  the 
junior  and  senior  years  trips  will  be  planned  to  study  the 
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work  at  the  John  C.  Phillips  Wildlife  Laboratory  at  Upton 
and  to  attend  the  New  England  Game  Conference  at  Boston. 
Numerous  other  wildlife  projects  will  also  be  visited. 

Sophomores  should  elect  four  courses  from  the  following : 
Wildlife  Management  27,  Forestry  26,  Bacteriology  31  and 
31  A,  Zoology  35,  Chemistry  29,  Geology  27,  Mathematics  29, 
Physics  25  and  26,  Entomology  26. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Wildlife  Management  71          3  Wildlife  Management  70          3 

Forestry  55                                    3  Forestry  56                                   3 

Electives*  Electives* 

Senior  Year 

1st  Sem,ester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Wildlife  Management  73           3  Wildlife  Management  74          3 

Electives*  Electives* 

*  Electives  may  include  the  following: 

Civil  Engineering  27  Botany  26,  81 

Agron.  57  English  81,  84 

Forestry  53,  80  Entomology  79 

History  Accounting  25 

Animal  Husbandry  91  Agricultural  Economics  79 

Plant  Breeding  51  Bacteriology  64 

Chemistry  30,  51,  52  Vet.  Science  88 

Zoology  80,  86,  81,  83,  87  Land.  Arch.  25 

Language  Education 

Government  25,  28,  62  Psychology 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
R.  H.  Otto,  Adviser 
Instruction  in  this  department  has  two  objectives:  first  a 
contribution  to  general  education;  second  a  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  professional  practice  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  department  offers  optional  curricula,  (1)  Professional 
Landscape  Architecture,  and   (2)    Ornamental  Horticulture. 

LAiNDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
Students  following  this  professional  curriculum  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  work  in  Landscape  Architecture,   which 
leads    through  field  experience    or  post-graduate  study  to 
permanent  establishment  in  the  profession. 

Sophomores  in  the  first  semester  elect  either  Botany  25 
or  Geology  27  for  their  Science  and  take  Landscape  Arch. 
25  (Drawing)  and  Civil  Engineering  27  as  electives.  In  the 
second  semester  the  Science  is  either  Entomology  26  or 
Geology  28  and  the  electives  Landscape  Arch.  26  (Drafting) 
and  Horticulture  26   (Plant  Materials). 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  51,  Topo-  Landscape  Arch.  52,  Elements 

graphy  3  of  Landscape  Arch.  3 

Landscape  Arch.  53,  Garden  Landscape  Arch.  54,  General 

Design  3  Design  3 

Hort.  51,  Plant  Materials  3  Hort.  52,  Planting  Design         3 

Landscape  Arch.  79,  Con-  Electives  6 

struction  &  Maintenance 

alternate  with  Art  83  3 

Elective  3 
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Senior 
1st  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  81,  Ad- 
vanced Design  3 
Art  75,  Art  Appreciation  3 
Art  77,  History  of  Art  3 
Landscape  Arch.  83,  alter- 
nate with  Landscape 
Arch.  79                                   3 
Elective                                         3 


Year 
2nd  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  76,  Civic  Art  3 
Landscape  Arch.  83,  Ad- 
vanced Design  3 
Art  78,  History  of  Art               3 
Landscape  Arch.  80,  History 
and  Lit.  of  Landscape 
Arch.  2 
Electives                                       4 


Suggested  Electives  for  Junior   and  Senior  Years 
Agronomy  53,  56,  Agrostology  Agric.  Engin.  51,  House 

Landscape  Arch.  84,  Sketching  Planning 

Botany  67,68,  Plant  Physiology  English  84,  Library  Research 

Botany  81,  Plant  Ecology  Floriculture  81,  Herbaceous 

Borders 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 
The  curriculum  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  suggested 
for  those  preferring  to  follow  the  horticultural  phase  of 
Landscape  including  (1)  nursery  work;  (2)  planting;  and 
(3)  maintenance  of  landscaped  areas,  such  as  parks  and  semi- 
public  institution  grounds. 

Sophomores  in  this  major  will  take  Botany  25,  Civil 
Engineering  27,  Landscape  Arch.  25  in  the  first  semester; 
Entomology  26,  Floriculture  26,  and  Horticulture  26  in  the 
second. 


1st  Sem,ester 


Junior 
Credits 


Year 
2nd  Sem,ester 


Credits 


Hort.  51,  Plant  Materials 
Landscape  Arch.  51,  Topo- 
graphy 
Agronomy  53,  Turf  Grasses 
Landscape  Arch.  79,  Con- 
struction &  Maintenance 
alternate  withlBotany  81 
Elective 


Hort  52,  Planting  Design 
Landscape  Arch.  52, 

Construction  details  3 

Pomology  26,  Small  Fruits  3 

Agronomy  56,  Turf  Mgt.  3 

Elective  3 


Year 
2nd  Semester  Credits 

Entomology  72,  Shade  Tree 

Insects  3 

Pomology  56,  Spraying  3 

Plant  Breeding  52,  Advanced  3 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology  3 

Elective  4 


Senior 
1st  Semester  Credits 

Flori  81,  Herbaceous  Borders    3 
Landscape  Arch.  53,  Garden 

Design  3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics     3 
Forestry  55,  'Mgt.  of 

Woodlands  3 

Botany  81,  Plant  Ecology         3 
Alternate  with  Landscape 

Arch.  79 

OLERICULTURE 
G.  B.  Snyder,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  train- 
ing in  the  scientific  principles  and  commercial  practices  re- 
lated to  the  culture  and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops.  The 
studies  and  training  involved  are  set  up  to  prepare  graduates 
to  undertake  work  in  the  following  fields :  ( 1 )  practical  work 
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in  operating  commercial  market  garden  or  truck  farms  or 
greenhouse  establishments,  (2)  teaching  Olericulture  and 
related  subjects  in  college,  secondary  or  high  schools,  (3) 
extension  work  in  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  (4)  research 
studies  with  state.  Federal,  or  private  agencies,  (5)  state, 
Federal,  or  private  inspection  service  agencies,  and  (6)  the 
wholesale  and  retail  marketing  of  vegetables  and  other 
perishable  commodities. 

The  department  of  Olericulture  has  facilities  in  green- 
houses, plant  houses,  hot  beds,  machinery  and  equipment  used 
in  production  and  marketing  procedures  as  well  as  land  to 
prxjvide  the  student  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  modern  techniques  and  practices  used  in  handling  vege- 
table crops.  Nearby  truck  farms,  wholesale  and  retail  market 
outlets,  variety  trial  plots  of  seed  companies  and  inspection 
agencies  are  used  to  demonstrate  laboratory  and  classroom 
points  of  discussion. 

The  rather  broad  objectives  of  the  training  mean  that 
the  selection  of  supporting  courses  depends  upon  the  specific 
field  in  v/hich  the  student  wishes  to  engage  on  graduation. 
This  objective  should,  therefore,  be  determined  as  early  as 
possible  during  the  sophomore  year. 

Majors  in  Olericulture  should  take  the  following  courses 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year:  Chemistry 
29,  Botany  25,  and  Olericulture  25.  In  the  second  semester 
they  should  include  Chemistry  30,  Entomology  26,  and  Pomol- 
ogy 26. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Oleri.  51,  Nutrient  Require-  Oleri.  52,  Environment  and 

ments  3  Plant  Culture  3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics    3  Oleri.  54,  Greenhouse  Crops      3 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology       3  Botany  68,  Plant  Physiology     3 

Botany  67,  Plant  Physiology     3  Electives  6-8 

Electives  5 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Oleri.  73,  Marketing  Practices  3  Oleri.  74,  Merchandising  of 

Oleri.  75,  Systematic                  3  Perishables                             3 

Oleri,  81,  Seminar                       1  Oleri.  78,  Commercial                3 

Entomology  51,  Pests  of  Oleri.  82,  Seminar                       1 

Special  Crops                       3  Electives                                    10 
Electives                                       7 

POMOLOGY 
A.  P.  French,  Adviser 
The  Pomology  courses  provide  a  comprehensive  training 
in  the  scientific  and  commercial  principles  concerned  in  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates 
include:  (1)  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  fruit  farms;  (2)  teaching  in  college,  high  school,  or 
secondary   schools   of   agriculture;    (3)    extension   work   in 
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county,  state,  or  nation;  (4)  research  work  with  state, 
federal  or  private  connections;  and  (5)  commercial  work  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  supplies  as 
machinery,  packages,  and  spraying  and  dusting  materials. 
Certain  supporting  courses  are  required  and  their  selection 
depends  upon  the  objective  of  the  student.  That  objective 
should,  therefore,  be  determined  as  early  as  possible. 

First  semester  sophomores  are  advised  to  elect  Botany 
25,  Chemistry  29,  and  Olericulture  25.  In  the  second  semester 
they  should  take  Chemistry  30,  Entomology  26,  and  Pomol- 
ogy 26. 

The  selection  of  junior-senior  electives  should  be  under- 
taken with  the  help  of  the  departmental  adviser.  They  will 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  interests  and  objectives  of 
the  student  and  his  class  record  to  date.  The  student  who 
wishes  to  do  college  teaching,  extention  work,  or  research 
is  advised  to  secure  a  broad  foundation  in  science  and  liberal 
arts,  and  to  plan  to  enter  a  graduate  school  sooner  or  later. 
The  student  whose  objective  is  growing  fruit  or  teaching  in 
secondary  school  may  need  to  broaden  his  training  in  horti- 
culture and  agriculture  and,  again,  will  need  all  the  science 
and  liberal  arts  that  can  be  included  in  the  program. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Pomology  53,  General  3  Pomology  56,  Spraying  3 

Pomology  75,  Systematic  or      4  Botany  68,  Physiology  3 

Pomology  77,  Commercial         3  Electives 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology       3 
Botany  67,  Physiology  3 

Electives 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Pomology  81,  Advanced  3  Pomology  82,  Advanced  3 

Pomology  75,  Systematic  or      4  Pomology  84,  Seminar  1 

Pomology  77,  Commercial         3  Electives 

Pomology  83,  Seminar  1 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics      3 
Electives 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 
RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Colonel  William  N.  Todd,  Jr.,  P  M  S  &T,  Head 

Lt.  Colonel  Francis  W.  Nye,  Assistant  P  M  S  &  T 

Major  Howard  C.  Parker,  Assistant  P  M  S  &  T 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was 
required  to  provide  a  two-year  course  in  military  instruction 
under  a  regular  army  officer.  All  able-bodied  four-year  male 
students  are  required  by  the  University  to  take  this  course. 
Under  act  of  Congress,  June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of 
Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  established  at  this 
college  in  April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  Following  World  War  I,  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
was  in  operation  under  the  regulation  of  the  War  Department, 
administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall  term, 
1920-21,  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  was  converted  into  a  horse  cavalry  unit.  The  cavalry 
unit  continued  training  until  June,  1943,  at  which  time  the 
A.dvanced  Course  ROTC  was  discontinued  for  the  duration  of 
World  War  II.  From  September,  1943  through  June,  1946  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  conducted  courses  in  the 
basic  course,  branch  immaterial  only.  In  September,  1946, 
the  Advanced  Course  ROTC  was  reinstated  with  an  Armored 
Cavalry  unit  and  an  Air  Corps  unit. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  is  to  provide  systematic  military  training  at  civil  edu- 
cational institutions  and  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have 
the  qualifications  and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive 
and  continued  development  as  officers  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  to  attain  the  objective  during 
the  time  the  students  are  pursuing  their  general  or  profes- 
sional studies,  with  the  least  practicable  interference  with 
their  civil  careers. 

All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course, 
except  veterans  of  World  War  II,  must  take  the  basic  course 
of  at  least  three  hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two 
years.  Veterans  of  World  War  II  are  not  required  to  take 
the  basic  course,  but  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  Advanced 
Course. 

The  courses  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  ( basic 
course)  will  not  be  specialized  by  arm  or  service.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  all 
phases  of  military  science,  such  as  military  organization, 
hygiene  and  first  aid,  weapons,  maps,  military  administration, 
military  law  and  boards,  and  leadership,  drill  and  exercise 
of  command.  Approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the  course  is 
classroom  and  sixty  per  cent  practical  work. 
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Students  who  are  approved  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  may 
elect  to  take  the  advanced  course  in  their  junior  and  senior 
years  and  may  enroll  in  either  the  armored  cavalry  unit  or 
air  corps  unit.  Advanced  students  will  be  commissioned  in 
the  organized  reserve  corps,  in  the  respective  branch,  upon 
graduation.  Honor  graduates  are  offered  a  commission  as  2nd 
Lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army.  Other  graduates  may  elect 
to  serve  for  two  years  extended  active  duty  and  by  this  means 
win  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  advanced  course,  in  either  branch,  consists  of  at  least 
five  hours  per  week,  and  an  advanced  summer  camp  of  about 
six  weeks  during  the  summer  vacation  between  the  two  years 
of  the  advanced  course.  Students  taking  the  advanced  course 
are  paid  by  the  War  Department  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  the  garrison  ration  which  at  the  present  time  is  79c 
per  day,  or  about  $24.00  per  month.  Advanced  students  are 
paid  the  pay  of  the  7th  grade  (private)  while  at  summer 
camp. 

All  students  are  provided  with  a  complete  officers'  uni- 
form by  the  Army.  A  deposit  of  $30.00  is  required  to  cover 
cost  of  loss  or  damage  to  any  articles  issued. 
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DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
C.  S.  Hicks,  Head 

The  Division  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Depart- 
ments of  Athletics,  Student  Health,  Physical  Education  for 
Men,  and  Physical  Education  for  Women.  It  offers  one  major, 
that  in  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
C.  S.  Hicks,  Director 

The  following  men  are  in  charge  of  the  coaching  of  the 
intercollegiate  teams: 

Thomas  W.  Eck,  Head  Coach  of  Football,  and  in  charge 
of  Publicity;  Lorin  E.  Ball,  Assistant  Coach  of  Football  and 
Coach  of  Basketball;  L.  L.  Derby,  Coach  of  Track  and  Cross 
Country;  L  E.  Briggs,  Coach  of  Soccer;  Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr., 
Coach  of  Swimming;  Earl  Lorden,  Assistant  Coach  of  Football 
and  Coach  of  Baseball;  Sidney  W.  Kauffman,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics  and  in  charge  of  Intramural  Sports;  Stanley 
F.  Salwak,,  Coach  of  Tennis  and  Trainer. 

STUDENT  HEALTH 
Dr.  E.  J.  Radcliffe,  Head 

Regulations  in  regard  to  Student  Health  are  outlined  on 
page  64. 

All  freshmen  are  required  to  attend  a  series  of  lectures 
on  personal  hygiene.  For  men,  these  lectures  are  included 
in  the  Military  program;  for  women,  they  are  designated  as 
Hygiene,  and  taught  by  the  Health  Service  staff. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 
H.  M.  Gore,  Adviser 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for 
Men  includes  required  and  elective  physical  fitness  activity 
courses  for  all  four  years;  and  the  opportunity  to  major  the 
last  two  years  in  Physical  Education;  or  to  minor  in  Physical 
Education,  Teacher-coaching  or  Physical  Recreation. 

The  physical  fitness  activities  courses  for  men,  which  are 
required  the  first  two  years  and  urged  upon  the  upperclass- 
men  are  planned  to  help  every  man  student  to  at  least  meet 
accepted  reasonable  minimum  standards  of  physical  fitness; 
and  then,  through  regularity  and  continuity  of  progressively 
planned  exercise,  maintain  good  physical  condition  through- 
out his  college  career.  Every  freshman  must  pass  a  reasonable 
physical  fitness  rating  and  learn  to  swim. 

The  majors  and  minors  in  Physical  Education  are  so 
planned  as  to  qualify  volunteer  and  professional  leaders 
and  instructors  in  Physical  Education,  Athletics,  Health  and 
Safety  Education,  and  Physical  Recreation  for  service  and 
adult  organization,  organized  summer  camps,  public  service 
and  industrial  groups,  schools  and  colleges. 
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The  outline  of  the  Physical  Education  Major  follows.  It 
is  contemplated  that  Physical  Education  majors  will  be  well 
trained  in  general  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  as  well  as 
to  be  themselves  physically  fit.  They  are  urged  to  elect 
advanced  Military  and  courses  in  Education.  Those  planning 
on  Teacher-Coaching  should  take  additional  work  in  their 
particular  subject  matter  fields. 


Freshman 
Credits 
3 


1st  Semester 

English  1,  Composition 

Mathematics  7,  Algebra  and 

Trigonometry  3 

Physical  Education  5,  Survey  3 
Military  1  3 

Physical  Education  3,  Activity  1 

Elect  two: 
Chemistry  1,  General  3 

Botany  1,  Introductory  3 

History  5,  Mod.  European 

Civiliz.  3 


Year 

2nd  Semester 


Credits 


English  2,  Composition  3 

Mathematics  8,  Algebra  3 

Physical  Education  22,  First 

Aid  3 

Military  2  2 

Physical  Education  4,  Activity  1 

Elect  two: 
Chemistry  2,  General  3 

Zoology  1,  Introductory  3 

History  6,  Mod.  Europ.  Civiliz.  3 


Sophomore  Year 


1st  Sem^ester  Credits 

English  25,  Literature  2 

Speech  29  1 

Economics  25,  Elements  3 

Physical  Education  45, 

History  2 

Physical  Education  33, 

Activity  1 

Physical  Education  43, 

Officiating  1 

Military  25  2 

Electives  ( one  to  be  a  science)  6 

Electives: 
Bacteriology  31,  Introductory 
Bacteriology  31  A,  Intro.  Lab. 
Chemistry  29,  Qualitative 
Chemistry  31,  Organic 
Physics  25,  Mech.,  Sound, 

Heat 
Physical  Ed.  57,  Camping 
Language 
Government  25,  American 

Govt. 


Credits 
2 


2nd  Semester 
English  26,  Literature 
Speech  30 

Psychology  26,  General 
Physical  Education  42, 

Aquatics  and  Water  Safety 
Military  26 
Electives  (one  to  be  a  science) 

Electives: 
Zoology  35 

Chemistry  32,  Organic 
Physics  26,  Light,  Electricity 
Language 
History 


Junior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 
Physical  Ed.  53,Elem.  Schools  3 
Physical  Education  51, 

Coaching  3 
Physical  Education  63, 

Activity  1 

Electives  9 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

Physical  Ed.  54,  Special 

Methods  3 

Physical  Ed.  52,  Coaching  3 

Physical  Ed.  76,  Anatomy  3 

Physical  Ed.  64,  Activity  1 

Electives  6 


1st  Semester 
Physical  Ed.  71,  Spec 

Problems 
Education  85,  Prac.  Teach. 
Physical  Ed.  83,  Activity 
Electives 


Senior  Year 
Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Physical  Ed.  56,  Administra- 

3                  tion  3 

3           Physical  Ed.  78,  Kinesiology  3 

1           Physical  Ed.  84,  Activity  1 

9           Electives  9 
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To  comply  with  state  certification  requirements  in  edu- 
cation, Physical  Education  majors  must  take  Education  52, 
Methods;  Education  83,  Secondary;  Educational  Psychology 
55;  and  Education  85,  Practice  Teaching.  It  is  recommended, 
for  elective  education  courses,  that  Education  88,  Curriculum, 
be  first  choice  and  if  impossible  to  schedule  it,  that  Education 
53  Tests  and  Measurements  be  taken. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
Ruth  J.  Totman,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  Women  are  plan- 
ned to  provide  recreative  activity,  to  develop  body  grace  and 
efficiency,  and  to  increase  health  and  vigor.  No  major  is 
available. 

The  first  and  second  year  women  students  are  required 
to  take  Physical  Education  three  times  a  week  and  are  given 
two  credits  for  each  semester  of  satisfactory  work.  Third  and 
fourth  year  students  may  elect  Physical  Education  61-62  or 
81-82. 

A  physical  examination  is  given  before  classes  begin  in 
the  fall.  Girls  who  are  restricted  from  unlimited  activity 
are  placed  in  classes  suitable  to  their  ability.  Girls  who  are 
restricted  from  all  class  activity  are  assigned  to  rest  periods 
three  times  a  week  and  receive  their  regular  Physical  Edu- 
cation credit  for  satisfactory  attendance.  A  similar  rest  pro- 
gram is  substituted  for  the  regular  activity  program  when 
girls  are  temporarily  incapacitated. 


DIRECTORY    OF    COURSES 


This  section  contains  a  list  of  courses  offered  in  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  University.  Course  descriptions  are 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  subject  matter  fields. 
If  any  course  cannot  be  found  readily,  refer  to  the  General 
Index  in  the  back  of  the  catalogue.  A  separate  bulletin  will 
outline  those  available  during  the  summer.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  students  enroll. 

Courses  are  designated  by  numbers  as  follows:  fresh- 
man 1-24  inclusive;  sophomore  25-49  inclusive;  junior  50-74 
inclusive;  senior  75-99  inclusive.  Odd  numbers  designate 
courses  given  in  the  first  semester,  even  numbers  those 
offered  during  the  second.  Credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of 
semester  hours.  Where  possible,  the  class  schedule  follows 
the  course  description.  A  complete  schedule  of  class  hours 
is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Students  are  referred  to  the  section  on  Divisions  of  Study 
and  Curricula  for  a  statement  of  graduation  requirements  and 
majors  available. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND   FARM 
MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Lindsey,  Professor  Barrett, 
Assistant  Professor  Russell,  Mr.  Callahan 

26.  (II)  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production. — 
This  course  considers  the  principles  of  production  economics. 
An  analysis  of  specialization,  comparative  advantage,  dimin- 
ishing, constant,  and  increasing  costs  and  returns  applied  to 
the  individual  establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  combination  of  the  factors  of  production  is 
made  considering  the  individual's  adjustment  when  operating 
under  monopolistic  competition,  laissez-faire,  and  monopoly. 
Finally,  dynamic  and  static  factors  are  considered  in  relation 
to  their  effects  on  the  individual's  production,  on  the  economy 
of  cities  and  nations,  and  on  the  international  economy. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Russell. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

55.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products. — Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Marketing  53.  An  analysis 
of  present  and  past  systems  of  assembling,  transporting,  dis- 
tributing, and  grading  agricultural  products.  Such  aspects  as 
the  adjustment  of  production  and  consumption,  price  forma- 
tion, channels  of  distribution,  price  differentials  and  margins, 
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public  policy,  market  reporting  and  forecasting,  and  a  study 
of  the  marketing  of  major  agriculture  products  are  considered. 
Geographic,  future,  and  quality  differentials  are  studied  from 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  standpoint. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.  2  hours  by  arrangement.   Mr.  Russell. 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — A  study 
of  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  The  history  of  cooperation,  legal  con- 
sideration, management,  financing,  membership  relations, 
methods  of  formation,  sales  methods  and  policies  are  given 
full  attention.  Progress  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
different   agricultural  products  is  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                           Mr.  Russell. 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal 
(1950-51). — A  study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and 
operations  of  public  and  private  credit  institutions  which  are 
available  to  agriculture.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  appraisal.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lindsey. 

71.  (I)  Agricultural  Economic  Theory  (1949-50). — 
The  course  is  a  comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  the  leading  economists  to  the  theory  of 
agricultural  economics  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
present.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lindsey. 

76.  (II)  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — This 
course  analyzes  the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business 
proprietor.  Both  the  external  and  internal  economic  forces 
affecting  the  farm  business  are  considered,  such  as  selection 
and  combination  of  factors  of  farm  production,  choice  and 
combination  of  farm  enterprises,  the  economical  use  of  funds, 
nature  of  farming  costs  and  adjustments  to  price  changes. 
The  use  of  farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for  planning 
and  budgeting  is  emphasized,  "Scientific  management"  as 
applied  to  efficient  farm  technique  is  taken  up.  The  last  part 
of  the  semester  the  course  will  be  given  over  to  the  specific 
study  of  selected  farms  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
•  principles  and  practices  already  discussed.  Field  trips  are 
required.  The  approximate  expense  for  travel  is  five  dollars. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  26,        Mr,  Barrett. 
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78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. 
— A  study  of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  eco- 
nomic writers  to  theoretical  land  economics;  a  review  of 
American  land  policies;  a  presentation  of  the  principles, 
techniques,  and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  plan- 
ning; and  a  discussion  of  contemporary  land  problems  in  the 
United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lindsey. 

79.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics. — Me- 
thods of  collecting,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting 
statistical  data.  Sampling  principles,  averages,  dispersion, 
measures,  index  numbers,  time  series  and  simple  correlation 
are  specific  fields  covered.  Practical  problems  in  agriculture 
and  business  are  given  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.      Mr.  Lindsey,  Mr.  Russell. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Statistics. — This  course  is  primarily 
devoted  to  linear  and  curvilinear  multiple  correlation  analysis. 
Machine  and  shortcut  graphic  methods  are  used.  Some  time 
will  also  be  devoted  to  probability  and  analysis  of  variance. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.                             Mr.  Lindsey. 

83.    (I)    Advanced  Farm  Operation. — For  seniors  speci- 
alizing in  agriculture;  others  by  permission  of  instructor.    A 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  operations  on  a  specific  farm. 
3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Barrett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  IN  Agricultural  Economics. 
— This  course  may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals 
may  be  assigned  specific  problems  in  price,  credit  or  market 
analysis.  It  may  also  cover  problems  in  land  use  and  farm 
management. 

Credit,  1-3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

AGRONOMY 

Professor  Sibling,  Associate  Professor  Dickinson,  Assistant 
Professor    Thayer,  Assistant   Professor   Everson,   Mr.   Zak, 

Mr.  Russell. 

2.  (II)  Soils. — This  is  an  elementary  course  relating 
soils  and  their  management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  background  in  soil 
science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical  field  problems. 
The  course  itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introducing 
to  the  student  the  properties  of  soils  and  their  influence  upon 
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the  production  of  crops.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  soil  and  basic 
principles  of  fertilizer  and  liming  practices. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W.  or  Th. 

Mr.  EvERSON,  Mr.  Zak,  Mr.  Russell. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops. — A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the 
United  States  which  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement, 
with  their  soil  and  climatic  requirements.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the  northeastern  states  as 
to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods,  tillage,  di- 
sease and  insect  control,  and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and 
storage.  As  an  individual  problem,  each  student  must  make 
a  detailed  plan  of  crop  production  for  the  actual  conditions 
of  some  New  England  farm. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Th.                         Mr.  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization. — The  relationship  of  climate 
and  native  vegetation  to  the  broader  aspects  of  soil  formation 
is  described.  Man's  use  of  land  resources  is  connected  to  show 
how  the  agricultural  background  of  settlers  have  been  active 
in  soil  use  and  abuse.  Soil  erosion  control  and  its  significance 
to  permanent  agriculture  is  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                Mr.  Everson. 

57.  (I)  Soil  Formation. — The  first  part  of  this  course 
considers  those  physical,  chemical,  biological,  climatic  and 
geological  factors  involved  in  soil  formation.  The  relationship 
of  these  factors  to  the  kinds  of  soils  formed  in  the  United 
States  is  discussed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Everson. 

77.  (I)  Crop  Improvement. — Theory  and  practice  of 
the  improvement  of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Prerequisites,  Agronomy  51,  Pomology  51,  52. 

78.  (II)  Fertilizers. — The  primary  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  relate  soils  and  fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Stud- 
ies are  made  of  fertilizer  practices  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  consideration  is  given 
to  the  history  of  fertilizer  development,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  early  discoveries  and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research. 
Later  in  the  course,  studies  are  made  of  factors  which  relate 
fertilizers  and  soils  to  plant  growth.    Fertilizer  formulation 
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technology  and  practice  are  considered  in  detail  in  the  labora- 
tory phase  of  this  course. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Th.                       Mr.  Everson. 

79.  (I)  Soil  Physics. — For  seniors  specializing  in  agron- 
omy. The  factors  in  soil  which  control  tilth  and  energy  rela- 
tionships and  the  laws  of  physics  which  govern  these  factors 
are  discussed.  This  includes  heat,  light,  color,  particle  size 
and  charge,  water  and  gas  movement,  energy  relationships 
and  other  physical  factors  effecting  changes  in  the  soil.  The 
laboratory  is  used  to  familiarize  the  students  with  various 
methods  used  in  measuring  these  important  physical  factors. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  EvERSON. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Special  Problems  IN  Agronomy. — For 
seniors  specializing  in  agronomy.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  agronomic  research  methods  and  prac- 
tical agronomic  procedures. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   SlELING. 

Agrostology 

53.  (I)  Agrostology. — All  factors  that  influence  the 
successful  growing  of  fine  turf  grasses  are  studied  and  cor- 
related to  enable  the  student  to  have  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  lawns, 
sports,  highway,  airport  and  cemetery  turf. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

56.  (II)  Agrostology. — This  course  considers  fine  turf 
management  as  a  business  and  profession.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  turf  failures;  the  selection  of 
equipment  and  supplies  and  client  approach.  Field  trips  and 
practical  exercises  are  arranged. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Rice,  Associate  Professor  Foley,  Assistant  Professor 
Cowan,  Assistant  Professor  Hale,  Mr.  Swanson 

1.  (I)  Agriculture. — This  course  is  designed  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture 
both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  social  interrelation- 
ships of  agriculture,  population  trends,  standards  of  living, 
rural  health,  recreation,  etc.,  are  considered  as  well  as  the 
functions  of  farmers'  organizations.  Finally,  the  manifold 
influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs,  systems  of  taxation  and 
the  functions  of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the   church,  the 
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school,  the  library,  on  the  development  of  cultural  intellectual 
patterns  in  rural  living  are  discussed. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  or  F.       The  Department. 

26.  (II)  Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judg- 
ing.— This  course  considers  the  economic  desirability  of  thirty 
breeds  of  domestic  livestock.  The  origin,  history,  characteris- 
tics and  distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
horses  commercially  important  in  the  United  States  will  be 
discussed.  During  April  and  May  trips  will  be  made  on  Satur- 
days to  outstanding  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  New  England. 
The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced  judging  will 
represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging  Contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Spring- 
field, in  September. 

2  class  hours;  1  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  F.,  Feb.  and  Mar.;  8:00-12:00 

S.,  Apr.  and  May.  Mr.  Swanson. 

51.  (I)  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — This  course  will 
present  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  to- 
gether with  the  identification,  composition,  properties  and 
uses  of  the  common  feed  stuffs.  The  application  of  these 
basic  principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all  classes 
of  livestock  will  be  stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding 
problems  assigned  outside  the  classroom.  Feeding  practices 
in  use  with  the  College  livestock  will  be  analyzed  and  demon- 
strated. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.;  3:00-4:50  W.                    Mr.  Swanson. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — For  Department 
majors  only.  The  lectures  will  discuss  the  development  of 
the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection, 
the  principles  of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in 
this  field.  Laboratories  include  the  classification  of  cattle, 
calves,  sheep,  and  swine  into  proper  market  classes  and  grades 
and  slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  pro- 
vided by  the  college  farm.  Wholesale  and  retail  cuts  are 
prepared.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  plants  of  Bos- 
ton is  a  requirement  of  this  course  and  will  cost  about  ten 
dollars. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Hale. 

54.  (II)  Meat  Processing. — For  students  not  majoring 
in  Animal  Husbandry,  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
few  periods  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  meat  pack- 
ing industry  and  to  the  preserving  and  care  of  meat  products. 
The  remainder  will  be  spent  on  the   classification  of  meat 
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animals  with  practice  slaughtering  and  the  making  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  cuts  with  stress  on  identification  of  retail  cuts. 
A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  plants  of  Boston  is  a  re- 
quirement of  this  course  and  will  cost  about  ten  dollars. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Swanson. 

56.  (II)  Beef  AND  Sheep  Production. — This  course  con- 
siders the  historical  and  economic  development,  present  status 
and  probable  future  trends  of  beef  and  sheep  production  in 
the  United  States,  especially  New  England.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  types  of  production;  systems  and  methods  of 
feeding,  management  and  marketing.  In  the  laboratory,  prac- 
tice will  be  obtained  in  fitting  and  showing  as  well  as  certain 
practical  techniques  such  as  dehorning,  ear-tagging,  castrat- 
ing, foot-trimming,  shearing,  etc.,  and  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  external  and  internal  parasites  as  well  as  common 
ailments. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  or  F.  Mr.  Cowan. 

56A.  (II)  General  Livestock  Judging  and  Field  Trips. 
— This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  Animal  Husbandry 
56  and  consists  of  practice  in  judging  and  selecting  beef,  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  swine.  Throughout  the  spring,  field  trips 
are  made  to  nearby  livestock  farms  and  breeding  establish- 
ments. The  five  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  will 
represent  the  University  in  the  Intercollegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contest  at  Eastern  States  Exposition  the  succeeding 
fall. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

8:00-12:00  S.  Mr.  Cowan. 

72.  (II)  Meat  Judging. — This  course  deals  with  the 
classification,  grading  and  judging  of  carcasses  and  cuts  of 
beef,  veal,  lamb  and  pork.  Class  work  will  be  carried  on  at 
Amherst  and  nearby  packing  and  distributing  plants.  The 
team  to  represent  the  University  in  the  Intercollegiate  Meat 
Judging  Contest  held  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  will  be  chosen  from  students  in  this  course. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
1:00-4:50  Tu.                                                                Mr.  Hale. 
Prerequisites,  Animal  Husbandry  51  and  53  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

74.  (II)  Advanced  Meats. — This  course  deals  with  the 
advanced  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  and  utilizing 
the  various  meat  products  from  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Hale. 
Prerequisite,  Animal  Husbandry  53  or  54  and  permission  of 
instructor. 
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75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology, 
with  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show 
how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic  analysis, 
selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more 
beautiful  and  more  efficient  animal  types. 

3  2-hour  periods.  Credit,  4, 
1 : 00-2 :  50  M.  W.  F.                                                       Mr.  Rice. 

78.  (II)  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is  an  inten- 
sive course  covering  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  pro- 
duction. It  affords  an  opportunity  to  seek  the  solution  to  the 
economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems  con- 
cerned in  successful  dairying. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.,  and  Tu.  or  Th.   Mr.  Foley. 

79.  (I)  Horse  and  Swine  Production. — This  course  is 
the  same  as  Animal  Husbandry  56  except  that  it  deals  with 
horses  and  swine  instead  of  beef  and  sheep. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  or  F.  Mr.  Cowan. 

79A.  (I)  Advanced  Livestock  Judging. — This  course  is 
devoted  entirely  to  beef,  sheep,  horse,  and  swine  judging  and 
selection.  Field  trips  will  be  made  to  breeding  establishments 
and  a  team  will  be  selected  to  represent  the  University  at 
the  Intercollegiate  Livestock  Judging  Contest  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago  and  at  any  other 
contests  in  which  the  University  may  occasionally  or  regularly 
participate. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period,  first  half  of  semester.       Credit,  1. 
8:00-12:00  S.  Mr.  Cowan. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Husbandry  56A  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

81.  (I)    Seminar. — For  Animal  Husbandry  majors. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

3:00-4:50  W.  or  Th.  Mr.  Foley. 

82.  (I)    Seminar. — For  Animal  Husbandry  majors. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

3:00-4:50  Tu.  or  Th.  Mr.  Rice. 

83.  (I)  Advanced  Meat  Judging. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  72.  The  team  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  Intercollegiate  Meats  Judging  Contest  held  in 
connection  with  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  will 
be  chosen  from  students  in  this  course. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period,  first  half  of  semester.       Credit,  1. 
1:00-4:50  Tu.  Mr.  Hale. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Husbandry  72  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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91.  (I)  Genetics  and  Eugenics. — This  course,  open  to 
students  other  than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandry, 
deals  with  the  general  problems  concerned  in  human  repro- 
duction and  inheritance.  The  main  topics  studied  will  con- 
sist of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis  of 
inheritance,  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  char- 
acteristics. Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  such  questions 
as  the  causes  of  variation,  the  relative  importance  of  genetic 
and  environmental  influences,  the  mechanism  of  sex  deter- 
mination as  well  as  population  trends,  differential  birth  rates, 
sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic  problems. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Rice. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Professor  BradleY;,  Associate  Professor  Garvey,  Associate 
Professor  France,  Assistant  Professor  Perriello,  Assistant 
Professor  Lipovsky,   Mr.   Larkin,  in   cooperation   with  Dr. 

Walter  W.  Lee,  State  District  Health  Officer;  Mr.  

and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Snow  of  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health. 

31.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Bactepiology.  Lectures 
AND  Demonstrations. — Designed  to  present  to  students  in- 
terested in  general  science,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
home  economics  the  fundamental  concepts  of  bacteriological 
science;  make  microorganisms  real  and  significant;  and  demon- 
strate their  importance  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  general 
science,  industry,  public  health,  and  medicine.  This  course 
is  designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology  31  A,  but  may  be 
elected  without  it.  When  elected  separately  this  course  will 
not  satisfy  the  sophomore  science  requirement  and  cannot  be 
offered  as  a  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  courses  in  bac- 
teriology. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

2:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.      Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Lipovsky. 

31  A.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Lab- 
oratory.— The  work  covers  the  use  and  care  of  the  compound 
microscope,  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  methods  of 
sterilizing  equipment,  the  isolation  and  asceptic  handling  of 
pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  bacterial  class- 
ification and  differential  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic 
and  non-pathogenic  bacteria.  Designed  to  accompany  Bac- 
teriology 31. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Lipovsky,  or  Mr.  Larkin. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31,  previously  or  concurrently. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Advanced  Bacteriology. — A  con- 
tinuation of  introductory  bacteriology.  Studies  on  bacterial 
metabolism  and  the  influence  of  environmental  factors  on 
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growth  and  viability.  The  identification  and  differentiation 
of  bacterial  species  by  morphological,  cultural,  physiological, 
and  serological  studies;  disinfectants  and  antibiotics.  The 
combined  courses  give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  various  forms  of  existing  bacteria  but  develop 
a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isolation,  and 
identification. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :  00-3 :  50  Tu.  Th.  Miss  Garvey  or  Mr.  Lipovsky. 

Prerequisite,   For   51,   Bacteriology   31A;   for    52,   Bacteriol- 
ogy 51. 

54.  (I)  and  (II)  Water  and  Sewage  Bacteriology. — 
Elementary  bacteriology  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  bacteria  found  in  water  and  sewage.  Work  will 
include  routine  analysis  used  in  the  examination  of  water 
and  sewage  and  in  the  laboratory  control  of  water  and 
sewage  treatment   plants. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  Tu.   Th.  Mr.  Perriello. 

Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the   in- 
structor. 

81.  (I)  General  Applied  Bacteriology. — This  course 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  rou- 
tine and  special  tests  used  in  present  day  applied  bacteriology. 
Subjects  receiving  consideration  are:  methods  for  determining 
the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products,  water  and 
shellfish;  eating  and  drinking  utensils;  and  air. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-3:50  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.   Mr.  France. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  51  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

82.  (II)  Food  Bacteriology. — Consideration  will  be 
given  to  (1)  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to  the 
preservation,  fermentation  and  spoilage  of  foods,  (2)  the 
sanitary  examination  of  foods,  (3)  the  causes  of  food  poison- 
ing, and  (4)   microbiological  assays. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :  00-3 :  50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.       Miss  Garvey  or  Mr.  Lipovsky. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  51  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

85.  (I)  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  includes  considera- 
tion of  host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease;  qualitative  and  quantitative  estimations  of  toxins 
and  antitoxins;  the  use  of  biological  products  such  as  antigens 
and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteriology  and  in  disease 
diagnosis;  and  a  consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  deter- 
minants of  blood  groups. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  M.  F.  Miss  Garvey. 
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90,    (II)    Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of 
public  health  laboratory  methods.    Practical   application  of 
methods  will  be  made  through  field  studies. 
1  4-hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-4:50  M.,  1:00-2:50  F.  Mr.  France. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  81. 

92.  (II)  Clinical  Laboratory  Methods. — This  course 
is  designated  for  students  majoring  in  medical  technology. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
routine  clinical  laboratory  procedures. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-4:50  W.,  3:00-4:50  F.                                   Mr.  France. 
Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  85;  Zoology  35,  69. 

Public  Health 

61.  (I)  62.  (II).  General  and  Community  Sanita- 
tion.— A  study  of  the  problems  of  general  and  community 
sanitation.  Subjects  discussed  will  include  insect  and  rodent 
control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventilation,  lighting, 
bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp 
sanitation  industrial  hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and 
sewage,  refuse  and  garbage,  food  and  milk  sanitation. 
3  cl3.ss  hours  Credit    3 

9:00-9:50  Tu.'  Th.,  12:00-12:50  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.' 

Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Perriello. 

64.  (II)  Microscopy  of  Water. — A  study  of  micro- 
scopic forms  of  life  exclusive  of  the  bacteria.  Counting  and 
control  of  plankton  in  potable  waters.  Elements  of  lim- 
nology. 

2  class  hours;  1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  8:00-9:50  or  10:00-11:50  W.       Mr.  Snow. 
Prerequisite,   Bacteriology  31  A. 

66.  (I)  and  (II)  Principles  of  Sanitation. — The 
application  of  sanitary  engineering  and  related  sanitary  sci- 
ences to  health  problems  in  the  environment  of  urban  and 
rural  communities. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.                                        Mr.  Perriello. 
Prerequisite,  Civil   Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

84.  (II)  Public  Health  Administration. — Admission 
by  approval  of  the  instructor.  The  organization,  function, 
and  administration  of  governmental  health  agencies;  the 
relationship  of  official  and  volunteer  health  agencies;  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
exhibits.  Public  health  laws,  regulations,  and  sanitary  codes, 
their  origin  and  enforcement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                       Mr.  Perriello. 
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86.  (II)  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation. — Trips  will  be 
taken  into  the  field  for  the  observation  of  public  health  prac- 
tices in  sewerage;  sewage  treatment  and  disposal;  the  pro- 
duction and  purification  of  public  water  supplies ;  housing  and 
slum  clearance;  insect  and  rodent  nuisances;  milk  production, 
handling,  and  distribution;  garbage  and  refuse  collection  and 
disposal;  slaughter  houses  and  rendering  plants;  cold  storage 
warehouses;  and  bakery  and  restaurant  sanitation.  A  com- 
parative study  of  urban  and  rural  services  will  be  made. 
Although  transportation  will  be  furnished,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  finance  their  own  meals. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr.  Bradley. 
Prerequisites,  Public  Health  61  and  62. 

88.  (II)  Epidemiology  and  Communicable  Disease 
Control. — Admission  by  approval  of  the  instructors.  Con- 
sideration of  the  factors  involved  in  the  spread  of  infections; 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  communicable  diseases,  their  dis- 
tribution, cause,  epidemiology,  and  means  of  prevention  and 
control.  The  use  of  vaccines,  serums  and  drugs  for  prevention 
and  treatment.  Mass  immunization  programs. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lee. 

BOTANY 
Professor    Osmun,    Professor    Torrey,    Associate    Professor 
Hodge,  Associate  Professor  Kozlowski,  Assistant  Professor 

Banfield,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Army,  Mr.  Dunton. 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Botany. — The  course 
sets  forth  a  body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  plants  which  is  not  only  a  foundation  for  future 
professional  work  in  biological  science,  but  of  intrinsic  value 
to  the  educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germination,  eco- 
logical adaptations,  floral  structures,  taxonomy,  botanical  his- 
tory, cytology,  wood-anatomy,  plant  physiology,  and  plant 
reproduction  receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment.  The 
lectures  attempt  to  interpret  the  facts  of  plant  structure  and 
function  in  the  light  of  the  major  biological  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  ToRREY,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Spencer. 
25.  (I)  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Selected  forms  typify- 
ing the  slimemolds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts, 
mosses  and  fernworts.  The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose: 
( 1 )  it  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  extend  their 
knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  plant  kingdom, 
thus  rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  consti- 
tutes the  first  part;  (2)  it  is  also  planned  as  an  introduction 
to  certain  advanced  courses  for  which  it  is  prerequisite. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Osmun,  Mr.  Spencer. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 
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26.  (II)  Taxonomic  Botany. — Designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  local  flora  by  a  general  study  of  the  tracheate 
plants  (lycopods,  horsetails,  ferns,  gymnosperms,  and  angio- 
sperms).  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  study  of  native 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  winter  condition;  the  collection  and 
identification  of  New  England  plants  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  herbarium  of  about  100  species.  Competition  for 
the  Hills'  Herbarium  Prizes  will  be  open  to  members  of  this 
course.  Necessary  materials  for  the  course  require  the  expen- 
diture of  approximately  fifteen  dollars. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Osmun. 

28.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — Only  for  students  intend- 
ing to  major  in  forestry.  The  processes  occuring  in  plants 
with  special  emphasis  on  tree  physiology  and  its  relation  to 
forestry  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  KozLOWSKi. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Pathology. — A  basic  course  in  plant 
pathology  dealing  with  the  nature,  cause  and  control  of  plant 
disease.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  disease  symptoms, 
the  phenomena  of  infection  and  of  parasitism,  the  sources  of 
inoculum,  the  agents  of  disease  transmission,  the  relation  of 
environment  to  disease  incidence  and  development  and  to 
general  principles  of  plant  disease  control.  The  laboratory 
phase  is  devoted  to  intensive  study  of  a  relatively  few  repre- 
sentative diseases  induced  by  bacteria  and  fungi  of  the  var- 
ious classes. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Banfield. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Pathology  (1948-49). — An 
extension  of  Course  51.  The  objective  is  that  of  providing 
the  student  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  more  commen 
and  representative  plant  disease  problems.  Students  are 
granted  the  option  in  the  laboratory  of  specializing  in  disease 
problems  in  their  major  field  of  interest.  Given  in  alternate 
years, 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Banfield. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  51. 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique. — ^A  course  in  the  preparation 
of  microscopic  mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin 
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methods  and  involving  the  use  of  microtomes  and  of  differen- 
tial stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Angiosperms  (1948-49).— Alter- 
nate with  Courses  61  and  62.  An  evolutionary  treatment  of 
the  angiosperm  orders  and  families  largely  from  the  stand- 
point of  floral  and  fruiting  structures.  Fundamental  to  in- 
telligent determinative  and  taxonomic  work  on  seed  plants. 
Laboratory  studies  on  types  from  the  most  important  plant 
families.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses  supply 
material  of  important  tropical  forms. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Mr.  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany   1. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green 
Plants  (1949-50). — Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.  The 
lectures  deal  with  the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants 
from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and  extinct.  Of  the  latter, 
the  department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micropreparations 
and  lantern  slides. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10 :  00-10 :  50  M.  F. ;  1 :  00-2 :  50  W.  Mr.  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

64.  (II)  Systematic  Mycology  ( 1949-50 ) . — Morphology 
and  development  of  typical  species  representing  the  orders 
and  families  of  fungi;  practice  in  identification,  collection,  and 
preservation  of  fungi;  systems  of  classification;  collateral  read- 
ing.  Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Banfield. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

65.  (I)  Systematic  Mycology  (1949-50). — A  continua- 
tion of  Course  64.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Banfield. 

66.  (II)  Industrial  Mycology  (1949-50). — Identifica- 
tion of  the  common  yeasts  and  molds  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  products.  Study  and  laboratory  exercises  in  the 
processes  involved.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Banfield. 

67.  (I)  68.  (II)  Introductory  Plant  Physiology. — 
A  study  of  the  processes  occurring  in  plants  and  their  relation 
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to  the  complex  of  activities  constituting  plant  growth.  Topics 
include  colloidal  systems,  osmotic  phenomena,  absorption, 
transpiration,  and  internal  water  relations  of  plants,  photo- 
synthesis, fat  and  protein  synthesis,  digestion,  translocation, 
respiration,  and  growth.  This  is  a  basic  course  for  students 
planning  for  advanced  work  in  any  branch  of  plant  science. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  M.;  2:00-3:50  W. 

Mr.  KozLOWSKi. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  25,  Chemistry  29. 

75.  (I)  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology  (1950-51). — A 
course  in  the  general  techniques  and  specialized  methods 
used  in  the  investigation  of  plant  diseases,  including  isolation, 
culture  and  pathogenicity  studies  of  representative  plant 
pathogenes,  the  preparation  and  sterilization  of  various  cul- 
ture media,  elementary  staining  and  histological  techniques, 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  study  of  fungicides,  and  training 
in  elementary  photographic  procedures.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50;  10:00-11:50  T.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Mr.  Banfield. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  51. 

76.  (II)  Problems  in  Plant  Pathology  (1948-49). — ■ 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Banfield. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  51. 

77.  (I)  78.  (II)  Plant  Physiology  (1949-50).— Ad- 
vanced study  in  physiology.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kozlowski. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  67,  68;  Chemistry  51,  52. 

81.  (I)  Plant  Ecology. — A  survey  of  the  general  rela- 
tionship of  plants  to  their  environment,  including  a  study  of 
the  individual  factors  ( autecology )  and  of  plant  communities 
( synecology ) .  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  structure 
and  succession  of  plant  communities  in  New  England. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hodge. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  26  recommended. 

84.  (II)  The  Ferns  ( 1949-50 )  .—Intensive  study  of  the 
morphology,  life-history,  and  taxonomy  of  the  fern  plants, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  fern  flora  of  New  England. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Osmun. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  Gamble,  Professor  Hardy,  Associate  Professor 
Kimball,  Assistant  Professor  Colwell,  Assistant  Professor 
Donald,  Assistant  Professor  Hoar,  Assistant  Professor 
Smart,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Lopata,  Mr.  Needham,  Mr.  Rivers. 

Accounting 

25.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data.  The  man- 
agerial uses  of  accounting  as  a  means  of  business  control  are 
the  keystone  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  or  3:00-3:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Colwell,  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Griffin. 

26.  (II)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This 
course  covers  the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation 
accounting.  Considerable  time  is  spent  on  problems  in  amor- 
tization, depreciation,  and  the  preparation,  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  W.;   1:00-2:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Colwell,  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Griffin. 

71.  (I)  Advanced  Accounting. — A  fuller  treatment  of 
the  accounting  and  financial  problems  of  business  units,  in- 
cluding illustrative  problems  and  case  material. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  26. 

72.  (II)  Advanced  Accounting. — A  continuation  of 
Accounting  71. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  71. 

73.  (I)  Cost  Accounting. — The  application  of  account- 
ing techniques  to  industrial  costs. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell,  Mr.  Griffin. 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  26. 

74.  (II)  Accounting  Systems. — The  applicatien  of  ac- 
counting principles  to  representative  types  of  business  and 
the  study  of  Federal  Income  Tax  and  Social  Security  account- 
ing problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Accounting  73  .  Mr.  Colwell. 
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76.  (II)  Auditing. — A  course  in  the  interpretation  of 
accounting  records  dealing  with  theory  and  procedure.  C.P.A. 
and  American  Institute  of  Accountants  examination  problems 
are  studied. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Accounting  72  and  73.  Mr,  Col  well. 

Business  Law 

70.  (II)  Business  Law. — This  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and 
sales,  with  specific  problem  work.  In  addition,  wills,  com- 
mercial paper,  carriers,  real  estate  agency,  public  and  per- 
sonal rights  are  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Needham. 

71.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Transactions. — 
A  continuation  of  Course  70. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Business  Law  70. 

Industrial  Administration 

83.  (I)  Business  Management. — A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  management  of  a  business  enterprise. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Gamble,  Mr.  Hoar. 

84.  Personnel  Administration. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  management  of  labor  relations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hoar. 

Marketing 

52.  (II)  Industrial  Purchasing. — A  study  of  the  pur- 
chasing problems  of  industrial  enterprises  and  their  market 
contacts  with  their  sources  of  supply. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Agricultural 
Economics  55.  A  study  of  the  forces  and  conditions  which 
determine  prices  and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and  problems 
concerned  with  transporting,  storing  and  distributing  eco- 
nomic goods. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  S.;  11:00-11:50  Th. 

Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Lopata. 
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54.  (II)  Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management. — The 
principles  and  practices  of  selling  and  the  management  of 
selling  enterprises. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

71.  (I)  Retail  Merchandising. — A  study  of  the  opera- 
tion and  productive  functions  of  retail  business. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Lopata, 

72.  (II)  Market  Research. — The  aims,  sources  and  fact- 
gathering  methods  of  market  research  activities.  General 
study  and  individual  research  projects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

73.  (I)  Advertising. — A  study  of  the  techniques  and 
media  of  advertising,  its  services  to  business  and  the  organi- 
zation and  economic  function  of  the  advertising  industry. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

74.  (II)  New  England  Markets. — Individual  and  group 
study  of  the  marketing  problems  of  New  England  industrial 
and  marketing  enterprises. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Ritchie,  Professor  Fessenden,  Professor  Smith, 
Associate  Professor  Cannon,  Assistant  Professor  Richason, 

Assistant   Professor  Roberts,  Dr.  Parrott*,  Mr. 

Cruickshank,  Mr,  Oberlander,  Mr.  Polchlopek, 
Mr,  Winer, 

1,  (I)  2,  (II)  General  Chemistry, — A  study  of  the 
fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories,  A  considerable 
amount  of  descriptive  material  will  be  included  in  connec- 
tion with  discussions  of  the  periodic  system,  atomic  structure, 
and  in  various  applications  of  the  principles.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  sound  scientific  training 
through  a  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who  have  had  no 
previous  work  in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  labora- 
tory and  recitation  sections  so  that  they  may  have  special 
attention.  Offered  for  four  credits  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Fort  Devens. 
2  class  hours;  1  quiz  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:50  M,  F.  or  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-3:50  M.  Tu.  Th.  or  F.; 
2:00-4:50  M.  Tu.  Th.  or  F.    Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Richason. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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29.  (I)  and  (II)  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  concerning  the  behavior 
of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The  laboratory  work  deals  with 
the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the  systemic  sep- 
aration and  identification  of  the  common  cations  and  anions. 
The  semi-micro  technique  is  used  throughout  for  the  analysis 
of  salts,  salt  mixtures,  and  alloys.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  identification  of  sub- 
stances unknown  to  the  student.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  students  specializing  in 
chemistry,  but  also  of  those  students  specializing  in  other 
subjects  where  inorganic  chemistry  is  of  importance. 

2  class  hours;  6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,4. 

8:00-8:50  or  11:00-11:50   Tu.  Th.;  8:00-9:50  or  10:00-11:50 
M.  W.  F.  or  1:00-3:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite  Chemistry  2. 

30.  (I)  and  (II)  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  theory 
and  practice  of  representative  determinations,  both  gravim- 
etric and  volumetric.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the 
gravimetric  analysis  of  chloride,  sulfate,  and  limestone,  vol- 
umetric work  with  acids  and  bases,  volumetric  precipitation 
methods,  and  oxidation  reduction  tirations. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  or  1:00-3:50 
W.;  9:00-11:50  S.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Prerequisite  Chemistry  29. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  short  course 
intended  to  satisfy  the  requirements  in  this  field  for  all  stu- 
dents who  do  not  specialize  in  chemistry. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.                         Mr.  Ritchie. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  course  in  the 
theory  of  organic  chemistry  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of 
students  who  will  specialize  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  those 
who  may  specialize  in  other  fields  where  a  more  compre- 
hensive course  is  desired  than  Chemistry  31  and  32.  The 
first  semester  deals  largely  with  compounds  of  the  aliphatic 
series,  while  the  benezene  series  is  taken  up  in  the  second 
semester.  Students  electing  this  course  should  take  both 
51  and  52. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory   period.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  W.  or  F. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  29. 

63.  (I)  Chemistry  of  Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage 
Sludge. — Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  The 
preparation  of  reagents  and  standard  methods  for  the  analysis 
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of  water,  sewage  and  sewage  sludge.    Lectures  and   discus- 
sions on  the  sanitary  significance  of  analytical  data. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.  Mr. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  30. 

65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Physical  Chemistry. — A  study  of 
the  fundamental  theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry, 
together  with  the  solution  of  problems  involved  in  their 
application.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  practice  in 
making  physico-chemical  measurements  and  the  preparation 
of  reports. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  W.   or  F. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisites,   Chemistry    30;   Mathematics  30;   Physics    26. 

78.  (II)  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — A  detailed 
study  of  a  number  of  topics  such  as  kinetics,  catalysis, 
chemical  thermodynamics  and    electrochemistry. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fessenden. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  65  and  66. 

79.  (I)  Biochemistry. — An  introduction  to  general 
biochemistry  and  physiological  chemistry,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  extension  of  fundamental  organic  chem- 
istry to  materials  and  processes  of  biological  significance;  pro- 
teins, lipids,  carbohydrates,  enzymes,  etc.  For  students  who 
expect  to  take  up  work  in  microbiology,  botany,  agronomy, 
nutrition,  zoology,  etc. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  . 

Prerequisite,    Organic  Chemistry. 

80.  (II)  Clinical  Chemistry  (Blood  and  Urine  Anal- 
ysis).— Work  to  be  covered  will  include  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  samples  for  analysis;  standardization  of  glass- 
ware and  the  preparation  of  reagents;  description  of  colori- 
meters and  the  determination  of  certain  significant  com- 
pounds in  the  samples.  The  latter  group  will  include  at 
least  sugars,  proteins,  non-protein,  nitrogen,  fatty  substances 
and  inorganic  elements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

81.  (I)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  rapid  and  intensive 
survey  of  the  important  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  with 
emphasis  on  their  scope  and  limitations,  recent  develop- 
ments and  theoretical  aspects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Cannon. 
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82.  (II)  Qualitative  Organic  Chemistry. — The  char- 
acterization of  organic  compounds  by  means  of  physical 
properties,  class  reactions,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable 
derivatives.  The  laboratory  work  will  involve  the  identifi- 
cation of  a  number  of  simple  unknown  compounds  followed 
by  the  separation,  purification,  and  identification  of  the  in- 
dividual components  in  several  unknown  mixtures  of  organic 
compounds. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

1:00-1:50    Tu.  Th.;  2:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Cannon. 

83.  (I)  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — Designed 
primarily  for  chemistry  majors,  but  open  to  others  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  The  laboratory  work  will  in- 
clude representative  determinations  in  electrolytic  and  elec- 
trometric  methods;  and  an  introduction  to  colorimetry  and 
other  optical  methods  of  analysis.  Selected  topics  in  the  use 
of  organic  precipitants,  silicate  analysis,  analysis  of  steel 
and  other  alloys,  fuels,  oils,  water,  and  gases  will  also  be 
included. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Roberts. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  30, 

85.  (I)  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — A  survey 
of  inorganic  chemistry  which  is  largely  theoretical  and  in- 
cludes such  topics  as  atomic  structure,  periodic  classification 
and  relationships,  valence  concepts,  acid-base  theory,  and 
the  chemistry  of  the  commercially  important  elements  and 
their  compounds  based  upon  the  periodic  table. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                  Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  65, 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chemistry, — An  historical  and 
biographical  study  of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is :  ( 1 )  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a  study  of  the  development 
of  new  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  new  theories  and  laws; 
and  (2)  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  research,  through 
a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great 
chemists  who  have  been  the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today, 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

10:00-10:50  M.  W,  F.  Mr.  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research. — Admission  only  by 
permission  of  the  department.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  research.  To  each  student  is  assigned  some  spe- 
cial subject  or  problem  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  chem- 
istry, viz,,  analytical,  biochemical,  inorganic,  organic,  physical, 
10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5, 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department, 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Assistant  Professor  Cashin,  Mr.  Stengard. 

55.  (I)  Calculations. — A  problem  course  covering  ad- 
vanced stoichoimetry,  material  balances,  gas  laws,  vapor 
pressure,  humidity,  and  fluid  flow.  Problems  are  of  the  in- 
dustrial type. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  29,  30;  Mathematics  31,  32;  Physics 
25,  26. 

56.  (II)  Unit  Operations  I. — A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  unit  operations  of  heat 
transfer,  evaporation-diffusion  processes,  humidity,  air  con- 
ditioning, drying,  and  distillation.  Solution  of  problems  on 
the  basis  of  actual  operating  data  and  descriptions  of  indus- 
trial process  equipment  are  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stengard. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  65;  Chemical  Engineering  55. 

57.  (I)  Inorganic  (Industrial)  Technology. — A  study 
of  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  important  inorganic 
chemicals.  Topics  studied  include  sulfuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium 
hydroxide  with  particular  stress  on  the  unit  operations.  Field 
trips  will  be  included  where  possible. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stengard. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  30;  Physics  26. 

58.  (II)  Organic  (Industrial)  Technology. — A  study 
of  some  of  the  unit  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
organic  materials.  Unit  processes  studied  include  nitration, 
amination,  halogenation,  oxidation,  and  esterification.  Field 
trips  will  be  included  where  possible. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stengard. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  51. 

60.  (II)  Heat-energy  Relations. — A  study  of  the  laws 
of  energy  as  applied  to  chemical  engineering.  A  problem 
course  covering  internal  energy,  enthalpy,  entropy,  and  free 
energy  of  matter.  Applications  to  compression,  refrigeration, 
real  gases,  and  chemical  equilibrium  are  studied. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  65;  Chemical  Engineering  55. 

75.  (I)  Instrumentation. — A  detailed  study  of  the 
underlying  principles  and  practices  of  indicating,  recording, 
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and  controlling  instruments  actually  used  on  industrial  chem- 
ical process  equipment. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  Chemical  Engineering  56. 

76,    (II)    Abstracts. — Individual  reports,  both  oral  and 
written,  on  subjects  of  interest  taken  from  current  chemical 
and  chemical  engineering  literature. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  93. 

89.  (I)  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory  I. — A 
quantitative  study  of  pilot  plant  sized  chemical  engineering 
equipment,  illustrating  the  unit  operations  of  fluid  flow,  heat 
transfer,  distillation,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
securing  of  reliable  data,  correct  operating  techniques,  and 
the  importance  of  industrial  report  writing. 

1  3-hour  period.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  56. 

90.  (II)  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  89,  including  the  study  of  continuous 
rectification,  gas  absorption,  heat  transfer,  drying  and  fil- 
tration. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Chemical  Engineering  89,  93. 

93.  (I)  Comprehensive  Problems  (Projects). — The  so- 
lution of  comprehensive  problems  which  involve  the  applica- 
tion and  integration  of  a  number  of  the  principles  studied 
in  previous  courses  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  presentation  of  the 
results  as  formal  reports. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisites,  Chemical  Engineering  56,  60. 

94.  (II)  Comprehensive  Problems  (Projects)  II. — 
The  solution  of  problems  similar  to  those  in  Course  93  will 
be  undertaken,  but  in  addition,  will  involve  the  application 
of  principles  studied  in  Course  97. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  periods.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Chemical  Engineering  93,  97. 

97.  (I)  Unit  Operations  II. — A  continuation  of  Course 
56,  including  the  additional  unit  operations  of  gas  absorption, 
absorption,    solvent     extraction,     crystallization,     filtration, 
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mixing,   crushing  and  grinding,  mechanical  separation,  and 

high  pressure  technique. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stengard. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  56. 

98.    (II)     Advanced  Unit  Operations. — A  continuation 
of  Course  97  with  particular  reference  to  diffusion  processes 
and  multi-component  distillation. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2, 

Mr.  Stengard. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  97. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Professor  Hankinson,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist, 
Assistant  Professor  Nelson,  Mr.  Finnegan. 

25.  (I)  General  Dairying. — A  general  course,  intro- 
ductory to  all  other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  only  one  course  in  dairying  to  get  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  briefly:  a  study 
of  milk,  its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests  applied 
thereto;  producing  quality  milk;  methods  of  pasteurizing  and 
handling  milk  and  cream;  the  use  of  separators;  elements  of 
ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  making. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.;  9:00-10:50  W.  or  3:00-4:50  Tu.  or  Th. 

Mr.  Hankinson,  Mr.  Finnegan. 

50.  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products. — A  study  of  market 
standards  and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judg- 
ing milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns 
to  recognize  quality  in  dairy  products,  to  detect  specific 
defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of  prevention. 
A  team  is  chosen  from  this  class  to  represent  the  University 
in  two  contests :  Eastern  States  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Products 
Judging  Contest,  and  Collegiate  Students'  International  Con- 
test in  Judging  Dairy  Products. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 
3:00-4-50  F.                                                              Mr.  Nelson. 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk. — A  study  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  market  milk  industry;  sanitary  production,  transporta- 
tion, pasteurization  and  handling  in  the  city  plant;  marketing, 
delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  relation  to  public  health,  in- 
spection, milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cultured 
milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk 
plants  are  visited,  the  cost  of  the  trip  not  exceeding  five 
dollars. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Lindquist. 
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75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry. — This  course  is  a  particular 
study  of  those  physical  and  chemical  principles  which  not 
only  explain  the  behavior  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the 
various  technological  operations,  but  also  provide  a  basic 
viewpoint  for  dairy  research.  The  lectures  will  include  dis- 
cussions (1)  of  the  constituents  of  milk  in  relation  to  other 
organic  compounds,  and  (2)  the  physicochemical  aspects  of 
certain  dairy  phenomena  such  as  foaming,  coagulation,  etc. 
The  laboratory  work  will  include  many  of  the  tests  used 
commercially  and  in  dairy  research,  emphasizing  the  prin- 
ciples and  application  of  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  as  well  as  the  technique  of  operating  scientific 
apparatus. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-10:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  Th.                              Mr.  Nelson. 
Prerequisites,  Dairy  25,  Dairy  52,  and  Chemistry  52,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

77.  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — ^Half  of  the 
semester  is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to 
cheese  making,  condensed  and  powdered  milk.  The  various 
phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are:  separators  and 
cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and  ripening 
of  cream;  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning;  market- 
ing and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  management.  The  work 
in  cheese  making  includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neufchatel,  cot- 
tage, processed  cheeses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed 
and  powdered  milk,  and  commercial  casein  is  also  covered. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Lindquist,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Finnegan. 
Prerequisite,  Dairy  25. 

78.  (II)  Ice  Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  ice-cream  making. 
The  effects  of  such  factors  as  composition,  quality,  pasteur- 
ization, homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing  on  the  finished 
product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual 
forms,  and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time 
is  devoted  to  refrigeration,  machinery,  delivery  equipment, 
and  merchandising  methods  as  they  are  related  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Nelson. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — For  students  specializing 
in  dairy  industry. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  M.  The  Department. 
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ECONOMICS 

Professor  Gamble,  Associate  Professor  Kravis,  Associate 
Professor  Morris,  Assistant  Professor  Smart,  Assistant 
Professor  Haller,  Assistant  Professor  Ferwerda,  Assistant 
Professor  Colwell,  Assistant  Professor  Hoar,  Mr.  Ger- 
HARDT,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Farber,  Mr,  Pines. 

11.  (I)  Economic  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  natural  and  human  resources  and  the 
economic  and  physiographic  bases  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, and  allied  industries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Hoar. 

12.  (II)  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — 
A  study  of  the  significant  factors  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  nation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Haller. 

25.  (I)  and  (II)  Elements  of  Economics. — Definitions 
and  introductory  principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the 
financial  organization  of  society,  with  a  short  survey  of  the 
economics  of  distribution  and  the  use  of  wealth  and  income. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Gamble  and  the  Department. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution. — A  continuation 
of  Course  25  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  wealth  and  income 
distribution. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

Mr.  Gamble  and  the  Department. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry. — A 
study  of  the  industrial  relationships  and  the  principles  upon 
which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  administrative  controls  of  cost, 
quality,  quantity,  standards,  personnel  and  purchasing. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

53.  (I)  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. — A  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  development  and  operation  of  the  monetary  and 
banking  systems  of  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.    S. 

Mr.  Gamble,  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Kravis,  Mr.  Pines. 

55.    (I)    Economics  of  Consumption. — A  study  of  pat- 
terns of  consumption,  standards  of   living  and  the  sources 
and  expenditure  of   individual  and  family  incomes. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Haller. 
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56.  (II)  Business  Cycles. — A  study  of  business  fluc- 
tuations and  an  analysis  of  current  business  cycle  theories. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Pines. 

57.  (I)  Corporate  Finance. — An  introductory  course 
in  business  finance  concerned  with  forms  of  ownership 
organization,  the  nature  and  uses  of  corporate  securities, 
provision  and  maintenance  of  capital,  financial  expansion, 
and  corporate  reorganization. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kimball. 

70.  (II)  Monopolies  (1948-49).— A  study  of  the 
growth,  development,  and  social  control  of  monopolies. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Haller. 

73.  (I)  Modern  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  current 
theories  about  value,  distribution  and  prices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kravis,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Pines. 

74.  (II)  Current  Economic  Problems. — An  advanced 
course  for  those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively  'some 
current  economic  problems.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  lines  of  individual  interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Gerhardt. 

76.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  develop- 
ment of  highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transportation, 
and  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country;  the  principles  governing  the  operation 
and  control  of  transportation  agencies;  present-day  problems 
relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial  products, 
rates,  facilities,  and  services;  methods  of  reducing  wastes 
in  transportation;  the  economics  of  the  good  roads  movement 
and  of  motor  transportation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Rivers. 

77.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1949-50). 
A  study  of  the  policies,  principles,  and  practices  of  inter- 
national trade.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50   Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Kravis. 

78.  (II)  Public  Finance. — Principles  of  public  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  with  special  emphasis  on  the  sys- 
tems and  problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Gamble. 
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79.  (I)  Labor  Problems. — An  analysis  of  the  back- 
ground and  character  of  the  modern  labor  problem  with 
special  references  to  the  United  States.  Topics  to  be  con- 
sidered include:  the  problems  of  wages,  hours,  working 
conditions  and  unemployment;  the  trade  union  movement; 
and  some  agencies    for  the  promotion  of  industrial   peace. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.   S. 

Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Hoar,  Mr.  Gerhardt, 
Mr.  Rivers. 

80.  (II)  Labor  Legislation. — A  study  of  federal  and 
state  legislation  affecting  labor. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Hoar. 

81.  (I)  Problems  in  Business  Finance. — A  Study  of 
problems  of  financial  management  of  business  corporations 
and  the  effects  of  financial  policies  on  the  individual  firm 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kimball. 
Prerequisite,   Economics  57. 

82.  (II)  Investments. — The  principles  and  techniques 
that  are  useful  for  the  analysis  and  selection  of  investment 
media;  investment  policies  of  individuals  and  institutions. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kimball. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  57  or  consent  of  instructor. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Seminar. — Research  in  economic 
theory;  problems  of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If 
desirable,  some  other  economic  study  may  be  substituted. 
1  or  2  2-hour  conferences.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

Government 

25.  (I)  American  Government. — A  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  our  federal  government.  The  course 
is  based  on  a  study  of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to 
its  historical  development  and  interpretation.  Special  con- 
sideration is  given  to  changes  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
to  present-day  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  State  and  Local  Government. — A  survey  of 
the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  the  American 
state  and  its  local  governments,  with  emphasis  on  state-local 
relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
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52.  (II)  European  Governments. — ^Forms  and  methods 
of  the  governments  of  Europe:  historic  types  and  theories 
of  government,  progress  and  problems  of  democracy;  dic- 
tatorships and  totalitarian  governments.  Special  study  of 
the  governments  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Russia. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferwerda. 

61.  (I)  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of 
the  field  of  public  administration.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  principles  of  organization,  the  functions  per- 
formed by  administration,  and  the  relation  of  administration 
to  democracy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goodwin. 

62.  (II)  Administrative  Law. — A  study  of  government 
regulatory  activities  in  relation  to  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  with  emphasis  on  the  legal  framework  within  which 
these  activities  operate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goodwin. 

63.  (I)  Political  Parties  and  Elections. — A  study  of 
the  political  process,  and  the  nature  and  history  of  parties, 
pressure  groups,  nominations  and  elections. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Farber. 

64.  Municipal  Government. — A  survey  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  and  function  of  American  municipalities. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  administrative  problems  arising 
from  such  functions  as  protection,  education,  welfare,  correc- 
tion, city  planning  and  zoning. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goodwin. 

65.  Constitutional  Law. — An  historical  study  of  the 
fundamental  rights  and  guarantees  under  the  American  Con- 
stitution as  interpreted  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goodwin. 

66.  (II)  American  Political  Thought. — A  study  of 
the  development  of  American  political  thought  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  upon  writings  of  the 
period. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Farber. 

67.  (I)  International  Government. — A  study  of  inter- 
national organization  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis 
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upon  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferwerda. 

68.    (II)    International  Law. — A  study  of  the  origin, 
character,  and  function  of  international  law. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferwerda. 

93.    (I)   94.    (II)    Seminar. — A  study  of  special  problems 
in  the  field  of  government.   For  seniors  only. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Purvis,  Assistant  Professor  Oliver,  Assistant 

Professor  Rourke,  Assistant  Professor  McCarthy, 

Mr.  Taft',  Mr.  Dayton. 

51.  (I)  History  OF  Education. — Educational  movements 
are  traced  from  early  Greece  to  the  present  with  the  aim  of 
better  understanding  of  modern  education.  This  is  normally 
the  beginning  course  for  students  undertaking  work  in  Edu- 
cation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Purvis. 

52.  (II)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching. — By 
means  of  discussion,  case  studies,  and  current  educational 
literature,  teaching  ideals  and  procedures  are  set  up.  Appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  are  made  in  the  major  fields 
represented  by  the  class. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

53.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — The 
most  serviceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  achievement 
are  considered;  test  construction,  administration,  scoring,  and 
interpretation  of  results  are  studied  and  practiced.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  preparation  of  informal  tests  for 
diagnostic  and  grading  purposes. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rourke. 

61.  (I)  Methods  in  Adult  Education.— Admission  only 
by  permission  of  instructor.  The  beginning  Education  course 
for  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  training  for  extension  work 

«  State  Supervisor  for  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  representing 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  administration  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  acts. 
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and  for  others  interested  in  teaching  adults.  Generally  ac- 
cepted methods  of  group  and  individual  instruction  with 
adults,  and  methods  of  developing  leaders  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  field. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  . 

66.  (II)  Preparation  and  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids. — 
Study  is  made  of  available  media  of  audio-visual  aids  to 
instruction,  construction  of  visual  material,  and  accepted 
methods  of  use. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  . 

72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture. — The 
course  demands  certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  a 
definite  objective  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  enter  the  field 
of  vocational  agricultural  teaching  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  student  to  seek  permission  to  enter  the  course.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  73,  75)  required 
of  candidates  for  the  vocational  teacher-training  certificate. 
A  survey  of  vocational  education  and  an  introduction  to 
teaching  of  vocational  agricluture  at  the  secondary  school 
level  is  the  basis  of  the  course.  Certain  information  and  ob- 
servations in  preparation  for  the  apprenticeship  course  are 
offered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F. 

Mr.  Oliver  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

73.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. 
— For  a  limited  number  of  qualified  candidates  in  vocational 
education.  A  full  year  in  absentia  normally  following  the 
junior  year  in  college,  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
related  subjects.  Candidates  should  have  completed  the  course 
in  Education  72,  and  in  Education  52,  if  possible,  and  must 
apply  early  to  the  instructor  of  the  course. 

Maximum  credit,  6. 
Mr.  Oliver  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

75.  (I)  Technique  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture.— By  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Preferably  this 
course  should  follow  Courses  72  and  73.  It  covers  the  ma- 
terials, methods,  policies  ,and  special  requirements  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  high 
schools  and  special  country  schools.  This  is  one  of  three 
courses  required  of  candidates  for  the  agricultural  teacher- 
training  certificates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Oliver  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 
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83.  (I)  Secondary  Education  IN  America. — This  course 
presents  a  picture  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  agency, 
its  relation  to  elementary  and  collegiate  education,  its  aims, 
organizations,  administration,  curriculum  procedures,  and 
such  other  phases  as  are  necessary  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  this  predominant  level  of  our  educational  ladder. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

85.  (I)  and  (II)  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department.  An  opportunity 
to  do  regular  teaching  in  cooperating  high  schools  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  University.  The  student  works 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  with  frequent  visits  from 
some  member  of  the  staff. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Education  51,  52,  83  or  their  equivalent. 

88.  (II)  The  School  Curriculum. — This  course  dis- 
cusses the  curriculum  of  schools  of  this  country  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  social  philosophy  which  created 
it.  It  seeks  to  make  clear  to  the  student  the  various  contro- 
versial issues  regarding  such  concepts  as  progressive  educa- 
tion, the  core-curriculum,  the  experience  curriculum,  projects, 
etc.  An  outline  course  of  study  is  prepared  by  each  student 
in  the  field  he  is  to  teach. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  RouRKE. 

90.  (I)  and  (II)  Evaluation  of  Learning. — For  senior 
majors  in  Education.  Tests  and  scales  for  measuring  ability 
and  achievement;  standard  tests  and  interpretation  of  results; 
construction  of  informal  tests  for  diagnostic  and  grading  pur- 
poses. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.    Credit,  3. 

Mr.  RouRKE. 

91.  (I)  and  (II)  Secondary  School  Curriculum. — For 
senior  majors  in  Education.  A  consideration  of  learning  ma- 
terial and  activities  and  their  organization  in  the  subjects 
which  these  students  are  teaching,  and  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study  in  those  fields  in  the  light  of  accepted  educa- 
tional practice. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  RouRKE. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

92.  (I)  and  (II)  Methods  and  Management. — For  senior 
majors  in  Education.  The  basic  methods  underlying  teaching 
and  class  management  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  The 
work  in  this  course  will  be  correlated  as  closely  as  possible 
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with  the  observation  and  practice  of  the  students  in  neigh- 
boring schools. 
3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Purvis. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

93.  (I)  and  (II)  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — 
For  senior  majors  in  Education.  Practical  problems  concern- 
ing the  school  as  a  social  agency,  its  aims,  characteristics  of 
pupil  population,  program  of  study,  guidance,  extra  cur- 
riculum, etc.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  situations  met  by 
teachers. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.      Credit,  3. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

94.  (I)  and  (II)  Practice  Teaching. — For  senior  majors 
in  Education.  Five  school  days  of  observation  and  teaching 
each  alternate  week  in  neighboring  secondary  schools  under 
supervision  of  competent  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff. 
The  second  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  5. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Stapleton,  Associate  Professor  Markuson, 

Assistant  Professor  Tague,  Assistant  Professor  Pushee, 

Assistant  Professor  Beck,  Assistant  Professor  Pflug, 

Mr.  Rines. 

51.  (I)  House  Planning. — Plan  designs  of  the  small 
house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equipment, 
especially  in  the  kitchen,  and  lighting,  heating,  water  supply, 
and  sewage  disposal  will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  house  materials,  construction  methods,  equip- 
ment, and  architectural  styles.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  economics  of  house  building,  including  financing  and 
to  maintenance  and  overhead  expense. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Markuson. 

71.  (I)  Farm  Power. — The  study  of  internal  combustion 
engines  used  in  farm  tractors  and  power  units. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pflug. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  52,  Mechanical  Engineering 
65,  68. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering. — This 
course  is  an  abridgment  of  Agricultural  Engineering  78  for 
students  not  majoring  in  Engineering  who  do  not  have  the 
prerequisites  for  Course  78. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Pflug. 
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73.  (I)  Farm  Structures. — A  study  of  the  strength  and 
durability  of  building  materials,  construction  systems  and  the 
mechanical  principles  underlying  their  use  in  farm-construc- 
tion. In  the  drafting  room  studies  will  be  made  of  some  major 
farm  building  and  complete  working  drawings  finished  in  all 
essential  details. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Markuson. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  34,  51;  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 61. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures. — This  course  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering  73  for  students  not  major- 
ing in  Engineering  who  do  not  have  the  prerequisites  for 
Course  73. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stapleton. 

76.  (II)  Agricultural  Machinery, — The  study  of  de- 
sign and  operational  problems  of  agricultural  field  machinery. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stapleton. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  52,  Mechanical  Engineering 
68,  83. 

78.  (II)  Drainage,  Reclamation  and  Conservation. — 
The  course  covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and 
reclamation.  The  various  systems  are  studied,  complete  lay- 
outs established  in  the  field,  and  problems  of  flow  and  run-off 
given. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pflug. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  25,  75  or  76;  Agronomy  2. 

80.  (II)  Food  Process  Engineering. — A  study  of  food 
processing  machinery  and  instrumentation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pflug. 

83.    (I)    84.    (II)   Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. 
— Open  only  to  seniors  specializing  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing.   This  course  consists  of  individual  problems   chosen  by 
the  students  under  guidance  of  the  department. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,   3. 

The  Department. 

85.    (I)    Rural  Electrification. — A  course  devoted  to 
the  utilization  of  electricity  in  agriculture. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stapleton,  Mr.  Rines. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  61,  62. 

92.  (II)  Professional  Seminar. — For  seniors  majoring 
in  agricultural  engineering. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Marston,  Professor  White,  Associate  Professor 
Osgood,  Associate  Professor  Hendrickson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Anderson,  Mr,  Coffey,  Mr.  Marcus,  Mr.  Grow. 

25.  (I)  Surveying. — The  theory  of  surveying,  descrip- 
tion of  field  and  office  methods  and  procedure  are  given  in 
the  classroom.  Topics  covered  are  the  use  of  the  tape,  transit, 
level,  plane  table,  determination  of  latitude,  longitude,  and 
azimuth,  principles  of  more  precise  measurements,  and  the 
elements  of  geodesy.  The  field  and  office  work  covers  measure- 
ments and  the  plotting  necessary  for  producing  finished  maps 
of  small  areas. 

3  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  5. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5. 

26.  (II)  Route  Surveying. — The  principles  of  location, 
curves  and  earthwork,  and  horizontal  and  vertical  control 
nets  for  highways,  railroads,  pipe  lines,  and  transmission 
lines  are  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  25  or  27. 

27.  (I)  Plane  Surveying. — The  basic  principles  of  men- 
suration are  discussed  in  class.  Instruction  and  problems  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  tape,  transit  and  level  are  given  in  the 
field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  a  small  area  is  carried 
out  in  the  drafting  room.  This  course  is  not  open  to  civil 
engineering  students. 

1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5  or  7. 

28.  (Summer)  Property  and  Topographic  Surveying. — 
This  practice  course  consists  of  a  transit  and  tape  property 
survey  in  which  reference  to  Registry  of  Deeds  records  is 
used,  a  plane  table  topographic  survey  of  selected  areas  is 
made.  Certain  topics  of  advanced  surveying  such  as  trian- 
gulation  and  conformal  coordinate  systems  are  treated  briefly 
as  they  relate  to  the  topographic  surveys. 

3  44-hour  weeks.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  25  or  27. 

30.  (Summer)  Route  Surveying  Practice. — This  prac- 
tice course  consists  of  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  short  high- 
way location  and  of  the  preparation  of  maps  and  profile  from 
the  data  recorded  on  the  survey.    The  maps  are  to  be  used 
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in  C.E.  55  in  choosing  the  final  location  of  the  route  and  in 

estimating  earthwork  quantities  and  cost. 

3  44-hour  weeks.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Osgood. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  26. 

34.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). — The  following 
topics  are  considered:  equilibrium  of  forces  (colinear,  con- 
current, non-concurrent,  and  parallel  in  a  plane  and  in  space) ; 
friction;  first  and  second  moments;  center  of  gravity.  Both 
algebraic  and  graphical  methods  are  covered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Marcus. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  31. 

51.  (I)  Strength  of  Materials. — The  following  topics 
are  considered:  simple  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses; 
torsion;  shear  and  bending  moments  in  beams;  stresses  and 
deflections  of  beams;  columns. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Marcus,  Mr.  Sobala. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  34;  Mathematics  32. 

52.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (  Kinetics  ) . — The  following 
topics  are  considered:  kinematics;  linear  and  angular  motion 
of  particles;  motion  of  rigid  bodies;  work,  energy,  and  power; 
impulse  and  momentum. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Sobala,  Mr.  Grow. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  34;  Mathematics  32. 

53.  (I)  Strength  of  Materials. — A  shortened  version  of 
C.E.  51  for  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  in  the  indus- 
trial option. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Coffey,  Mr.  Marcus. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engienering  34;  Mathematics  32. 

55.  (I)  Highway  Engineering. — The  design  features  of 
highway  construction  and  relative  merits  of  various  types  of 
highway  surfaces  are  discussed  in  class.  Plans,  profiles,  cross 
sections,  and  specifications  for  a  short  section  of  highway  are 
prepared. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 

56.  (II)  Transportation  Engineering. — A  study  of  the 
basic  principles  of  highway,  railroad,  water  and  air  trans- 
portation. Operational  requirements,  economics  of  location, 
administration  and  finance,  design  considerations,  and  main- 
tenance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  55. 
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61.  (I)  Testing  of  Materials. — A  study  of  laboratory 
methods  for  the  determination  of  the  physical  properties  of 
engineering  materials  and  their  behavior  under  stress.  Usual 
methods  supplemented  by  study  of  true  stress-true  strain  for 
plastic  action,  stress  analysis  through  strain  study  by  photo- 
elastic  analysis  and  electric  strain  gages.  Magnaflux  and 
Zyglo  inspection,  special  hardness  tests,  X-ray  examination 
and  research  problems  included  in  the  lecture  material, 
1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr,  White,  Mr,  Coffey, 

70,  (II)  Theory  of  Structures, — This  course  treats 
with  the  analysis  of  statically  determinate  structures  of  wood 
and  steel,  with  reference  to  particular  structures,  such  as 
industrial  and  office  buildings,  highway  and  railway  bridges. 
The  use  of  influence  lines  in  the  study  of  movable  loads  is 
included. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Osgood,  Mr.  Grow. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  51, 

71.  (I)  Structural  Design. — This  course  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  structures  to  engineering  practice 
through  the  preparation  of  designs  and  drawings  for  struc- 
tural frames,  girders  and  trusses  in  steel  and  wood  that 
together  make  up  a  complete  building  frame  or  bridge. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  design  of  structural  members 
and  joints. 

1  class  hour;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Osgood. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  70, 

72.  (II)  Advanced  Structural  Theory. — The  analysis 
and  design  of  continuous  beams  and  trusses,  rigid  frames, 
arches,  and  tall  buildings  are  considered  in  this  course. 
Statically  indeterminate  methods  of  finding  stresses  and  de- 
flections are  used, 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3, 

Mr,  Osgood, 
Prerequisite,   Civil  Engineering  71, 

73,  (I)  Concrete  and  Masonry. — A  study  of  the  general 
properties  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  is  included  in  this 
course.  Application  is  made  to  the  design  of  beams,  slabs, 
columns,  walls  and  foundations  for  buildings;  retaining  walls, 
arches  and  bridges.  Drawings  are  prepared  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  building.  A  study  is  made  of  the  elements  of  masonry 
construction  and  the  use  of  bricks,  concrete  units  and  bearing 
tile  in  building  construction. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Osgood. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  51. 
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75.  (I)  Fluid  Mechanics. — This  course  is  an  abridgment 
of  Civil  Engineering  76. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  52. 

76.  (I)  and  (II)  Fluid  Mechanics. — The  following  topics 
are  considered:  properties  of  fluids,  gas  laws,  viscosity,  static 
pressure,  gages,  buoyant  forces,  dynamics  of  fluids,  Bernoulli's 
theorem,  flow  in  pipes,  orifices,  nozzles,  weirs,  and  open  chan- 
nels.   Hydraulic  similitude  is  also  discussed. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  52  concurrently. 

77.  (I)  Water  Supply. — This  course  considers  the  engi- 
neering aspects  of  public  water  supply  systems  and  includes 
the  following  topics:  quantity  of  water  required;  hydrology; 
collection  systems;  distribution  systems;  pumping  machinery; 
purification  work.  The  laboratory  period  is  used  for  inspec- 
tion trips  and  the  treatment  of  special  problems. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  76  or  75  concurrently. 

78.  (II)  Sanitary  Engineering  (Sewerage).  —  This 
course  considers  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  sewerage  systems  and  includes 
the  following  topics :  hydraulics  of  sewers,  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers,  sewage  treatment,  plant  design  and  operation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  77. 

79.  (I)  Water  Supply  (1949-50). — This  course  is  an 
abridgment  of  Civil  Engineering  77  for  non-engineering  stu- 
dents.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

80.  (II)  Soil  Mechanics. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
mechanical  classification  of  soils  based  upon  field  and  labora- 
tory work  and  the  validity  of  these  classifications  as  a  means 
of  predicting  soil  behavior.  The  student  is  guided  through 
case  studies  in  embankment  stability,  seepage,  and  consoli- 
dation. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  50. 

81.  (I)  Foundations. — A  survey  of  modern  theories  and 
practice  in  transferring  structural  loads  to  earth  masses.   Pile 
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foundations,  spread  footings,  caissons,  and  buoyant  systems 
are  discussed. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  80. 

90.  (II)  Contracts,  Specifications  and  Estimating. — 
A  study  of  the  essentials  of  contracts  as  applied  to  business 
procedures  in  the  construction  field,  the  purposes  and  make- 
up of  specifications,  and  the  processes  of  estimating  through 
quantity,  surveys  and  unit  cost  applications. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Markuson. 

92.  (II)  Professional  Seminar. — For  seniors  majoring 
in  civil  engineering.  Current  engineering  projects  are  de- 
scribed by  student  reports.  The  professional  aspect  of  the  civil 
engineer's  work  is  stressed. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

94.  (II)  Advanced  Surveying. — The  following  topics 
are  included:  elements  of  astronomy,  precise  methods  of 
surveying,  adjustment  of  observations  and  the  elements  of 
photogrammetry . 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  25,  28. 

96.     (II)    Hydraulic  Engineering.  —  The  analysis  and 
design   of  hydraulic   structures    such   as   storage   reservoirs, 
spillways,   dams,  levees,  and  shore  protection   and  channel 
works  are  considered. 
2  class  hours.    1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Marston. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  71,  73,  76. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Brown,  Professor  Roys,  Associate  Professor 
Wilson,  Associate  Professor  Langford,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mohn,  Assistant  Professor  Smith,  Mr.  Sachse, 
Mr.  Chang,  Mr.  Jatras,  Mr.  Levine 

40.  (II)  Fundamentals  of  Electrical  Engineering. — 
This  course  is  a  study  of  direct-current  circuits,  magnetism 
and  electromagnetism,  magnetic  fields  in  air  and  iron,  induced 
and  generated  voltages,  inductance,  capacitance,  electric  fields, 
conduction  in  liquids,  and  basic  electrical  measurements.  The 
laboratory  is  devoted  largely  to  electrical  measurements,  in- 
cluding instrument  calibration  and  standardization,  electrical 
instruments,  fluxmeters,  permeameters,   simple  bridges  and 
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potentiometers    and   stresses    analysis    of   methods   and   ac- 
curacies. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Jatras. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  31. 

51.  (I)  Alternating-Current  Circuits. — This  course  is 
a  study  of  alternating  currents  in  power  and  communications, 
and  includes  instantaneous  voltage  and  current  relationships,, 
vector  representation,  resonance  phenomena,  basic  network 
theorems,  coupled  circuits,  single  phase  and  polyphase,  cir- 
cuits, power  and  power  measurements,  non-sinusoidal  waves. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Jatras. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  40. 

53.    (I)    Direct-Current  Machinery. — This  course  is  a 
study  of  direct-current  generators  and  motors  with  respect 
to  their  characteristics,  design,  operation,  applications,   and 
control. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 


Mr.  Sachse. 


Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  40. 


54.  ( II )  Alternating-Current  Machinery. — This  course 
is  a  study  of  alternating-current  generators,  motors,  trans- 
formers, and  converters  with  respect  to  their  design,  operation, 
control  and  applications. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  51,  53. 

57.  (I)  Engineering  Analysis. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  differential  equations  as  applied  to  electric  systems,  hyper- 
bolic, Bessel,  and  Legendre  functions,  vector  analysis  and 
calculus  with  applications  to  electricity  and  magnetism,  ellip- 
tic integrals,  and  solutions  of  field  problems  by  conformal 
mapping. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Mohn. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  32;  Electrical  Engineering  40. 

61.   (I)  62.   (II)   Principles  OF  Electrical  Engineering. 
— This  course  is  designed  for  mechanical,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural engineering  students,  and  is  a  study  of  d-c  and  a-c 
circuits,  d-c  and  a-c  machines,  and  basic  electronics. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Levine. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  32. 
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63.     (I)     Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. — This 
course  is  for  civil  engineering  students  and  is  a  brief  study 
of  d-c  and  a-c  circuits  and  machines. 
2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  32. 

65.  (I)  Industrial  Applications. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  mechanical  and  industrial  engineering  students 
and  is  a  brief  study  of  motor  selection  and  control,  protective 
devices,  and  electric  and  electronic  applications  in  industry ,^ 
their  measurement  and  control. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Sachse. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  62. 

74.  (II)  Electronics. — This  course  includes  the  study 
of  electron  motion  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  electron 
tubes  and  their  characteristics,  rectifiers,  and  Class  A  am- 
plifiers. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  MoHN. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  51. 

75.  (I)  Applied  Electronics. — This  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  74  and  includes  a  study  of  electron  tubes  and  asso- 
ciated apparatus  in  power  amplifiers,  oscillators,  amplitude 
and  frequency  modulation,  detection,  multivibrators,  and 
vacuum  tube  instruments. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Langford. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  74. 

77.  (I)  Electric  Network  Analysis. — This  course  is 
a  review  of  fundamental  circuit  principles  and  theorems, 
Fournier's  Series  and  Integral  and  their  applications  to  dis- 
torted waves  and  pulses,  long  lines  and  filters  under  steady 
state  A-C  conditions  and  traveling  waves  in  transmission 
systems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Brown. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  51. 

78.  (II)  Transit  Analysis. — This  course  is  a  study  of 
the  transient  behavior  of  electrical,  mechanical  and  thermal 
systems,  and  includes  the  formulation  of  the  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  of  dynamic  systems  and  their 
solution  by  the  classical  and  Heaviside  methods  and  by 
Fournier  and  Laplace  transforms. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  51,  57. 
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79.  (I)  Electrical  Communications. — This  course  is 
a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  communication  circuits,  in- 
cluding circuit  elements,  basic  network  theorems,  impedance 
transformations,  equalizers,  and  bridge  circuits. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Langford. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  51. 

80.  (II)  Electrical  Communications. — This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Course  75  and  includes  a  study  of  vacuum  tube 
circuits  used  in  communications,  distortion,  noise,  class  B  and 
C  power  amplifiers,  modulation  and  demodulation  practice, 
oscillator  design,  transmitters  and  receivers,  antennas  and 
radiation,  and  electromechanical  transducers. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Langford. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  75,   79. 

81.  (I)  Advanced  Electrical  Machinery. — This  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  54  and  is  a  more  advanced  study  of 
a-c  machines,  including  the  general  methods  of  machine 
analysis  through  the  use  of  matrices,  symmetrical  compo- 
nents, equivalent  circuits,  and  circle  diagrams.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  single-phase  and  variable-speed  A-C  motors,  con- 
verters and  inverters,  selsyns  and  amplidynes,  and  multi- 
winding  transformers. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  54. 

82.  (II)  Power  Applications  in  Industry. — This  course 
is  a  study  of  industrial  applications  of  electrical  machines, 
and  includes  power  supplies  to  industrial  plants,  load  require- 
ments, types  of  drives,  mechanical  requirements  of  variable 
speed  drives,  torque  relations  in  d-c  and  a-c  motors,  motor 
applications  and  control,  and  selsyn  systems. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Prerequisite,   Electrical  Engineering  81. 

84.  (II)  Industrial  Electronics. — This  course  is  a 
study  of  special  characteristics  of  the  electron  tubes  of  in- 
dustry, the  theory,  design  and  operation  of  commercial  types 
of  circuits  utilizing  these  tubes,  including  stroboscopes,  grid- 
controlled  and  polyphase  rectifiers,  inverters,  welding  con- 
trollers, speed  and  voltage  regulators,  high  frequency  heating 
circuits,  etc. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  74. 

86.  (II)  Power  System  Networks. — This  course  is  a 
study  of  power  system  networks  including  power  transfer 
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diagrams,   voltage  studies,   system   stability   criteria,   short- 
circuit  calculations,  and  protective  methods. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4, 

Mr,  Wilson. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  77,  81. 

88.  (II)  Communication  Networks. — This  is  a  contin- 
uation of  Course  77,  consisting  of  Foster's  Reactance  Theorem, 
the  matrices  of  transducers  and  the  principles  of  network 
synthesis.  Applications  include  the  analysis  and  design  of 
filters,  equalizers  and  other  frequency  responsive  networks 
under  both  steady  state  and  transient  conditions. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  77,  79. 

90.  (II)  Illumination. — This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  illumination  engineering  and  includes  a  study  of  light 
sources,  units,  measurements,  vision,  and  lighting  calculat- 
tions  and  design. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Brown. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  32. 

92.    (II)    Professional  Seminar. — For  seniors  majoring 
in  electrical  engineering.    Current  engineering  developments 
are  discussed  through  student  reports.  The  professional  aspect 
of  the  electrical  engineer's  work  is  stressed. 
1  2-hour  period.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Brown. 

94.  (II)  Ultra-high-frequency  Techniques.  —  This 
course  is  a  study  of  u.h.f.  oscillators,  amplifiers,  transmitters, 
receivers,  transmission  systems,  antennas,  multi-vibrators, 
trigger  and  gate  circuits,  electronic  switches,  and  controls. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Mohn. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  75,  79. 

96.  (II)  Electromagnetic  Engineering. — This  course 
is  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  electromagnetic  radiation, 
including  Ampere's  and  Faraday's  laws.  Gauss's  theorem, 
retarded  potential  and  Hertz'  vector.  Maxwell's  equations, 
and  the  Poynting  vector.  These  are  applied  to  wave  propa- 
gation, reflection  and  refraction,  lines,  wave  guides  and  cavity 
resonators,  antennas,  and  ionosphere  reflections. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  57,  77. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Bates,  Professor  Swenson,  Professor  Weaver, 
Associate  Professor  Wolowicz,  Assistant  Professor  Newlon, 
Assistant  Professor  Keyser,  Assistant  Professor  Dittfach, 
Assistant  Professor  Longstaff,  Assistant  Professor  Emerson, 
Mr.  Card,  Mr.  Sobala. 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing  I. — The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  drafting  equipment 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  orthographic  projections,  letter- 
ing, auxiliary  views,  sectional  views,  tracings  and  pictorial 
representation  of  machine  parts. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Sw^nson,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Card. 

2.  (II)  Engineering  Drawing  II. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  develop  further  skill  in  the  use  of  drafting  equip- 
ment and  give  practice  in  the  making  of  working  drawings 
through  the  study  of  dimensioning,  fastenings,  conventional 
representations,  detail  and  assembly  drawings,  and  reading 
of  working  drawings.  Graphs,  and  intersection  and  develop- 
ment problems  will  also  be  studied. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Swenson,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  1. 

3.  (I)  Descriptive  Geometry. — The  course  encompasses 
a  study  of  the  graphical  methods  applicable  to  engineering 
problems.  Its  content  consists  of  the  principles  of  ortho- 
graphic projections,  problems  relating  to  lines  and  planes, 
graphic  computations,  polyhedrons,  curved  surfaces,  warped 
surfaces  and  practical  applications. 

1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Swenson,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  2. 

23.  (I)  Shop. — The  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
engineers  other  than  mechanical.  Approximately  half  the 
semester  is  spent  in  woodworking,  pattern  making,  forging 
and  welding;  in  the  other  half  the  student  gains  experience 
in  the  machine  shop,  where  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
various  machine  and  hand  tools  used  in  metal  working. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Newlon,  Mr.  Pushee,  Mr.  Beck. 

27.  (Summer)  Shop. — In  the  first  part  of  the  course 
woodworking  and  pattern  making  experience  is  gained  on 
machines  and  with  hand  tools  at  the  bench.  The  course  next 
proceeds  to  the  forging  and  heat  treating  of  metals  and  then 
to  the  various  methods  of  welding. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pushee,  Mr.  Newlon,  Mr.  Beck. 
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28.  (Summer)  Machine  Shop. — Proficiency  in  metal 
working  is  obtained  by  lathe,  drill  press,  planer,  milling, 
grinding,  screw  machine  and  allied  work,  including  hand 
tools  at  the  bench.  Some  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  classroom 
work  in  the  theory  of  machine  tool  operation,  fits  and  toler- 
ances. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Newlon. 

59.  (I)  and  (II)  Materials  of  Construction. — Proper- 
ties of  engineering  materials;  failure  by  (a)  exceeding  the 
elastic  limit,  (b)  creep,  (c)  fatigue,  and  (d)  corrosion.  The 
crystalline  nature  of  metals,  structural  metals,  general  me- 
thods of  metal  fabrication,  wood,  stone,  clay  products,  cement 
and  concrete,  plastics,  protective  coatings,  and  water. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2, 

Mr.  Keyser. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1;  Physics  26. 

63.  (I)  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I. — This  course 
is  a  treatment  of  the  application  of  the  laws  of  heat  to  various 
energy-transforming  devices.  Topics  include  ideal  and  actual 
cycles  of  steam,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  air  com- 
pressors together  with  problems  pertaining  to  these  machines, 
energy  transformations  in  fluid  flow,  variable  specific  heats 
and  mixtures  of  gases. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  SwENSON,  Mr.  Wolowicz,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Dittfach. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30  or  32. 

64.  (II)  Engineering  Thermodynamics  II. — A  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of  Course  63.  Study  will  be  made  of  liquids 
and  vapors,  thermodynamic  cycles,  energy  transformations 
and  the  transfer  of  heat,  together  with  engineering  problems 
pertaining  to  these  devices. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson,  Mr.  Wolowicz,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Dittfach. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  63. 

65.  (I)  Heat  Engineering  I. — This  course  is  a  survey 
of  the  field  of  applied  energy  and  is  designed  for  engineering 
students  outside  of  the  mechanical  engineering  field.  The 
application  of  the  laws  of  heat  to  energy  transforming  devices 
is  studied,  but  not  as  extensively  as  in  Courses  63  and  64.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  gases,  vapors,  fuels,  combustion,  heat 
transfer,  measurement  of  power,  air  compressors,  fans,  refrig- 
eration and  air  conditioning, 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Card. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  6. 
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66.  (II)  Heat  Engineering  II. — ^A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Course  65.  Internal  combustion  engines  and  turbines, 
jet  propulsion  and  power  plants  will  be  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  65. 

67.  (I)  Mechanical  Instrumentation  Laboratory. — 
The  calibration  and  application  of  instruments  used  in  the 
testing  of  mechanical  engineering  apparatus. 

1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  SwENSON,  Mr.  Wolowicz,  Mr.  Dittfach,  Mr.  Card, 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  63  concurrently. 

68.  (II)  Kinematics. — Principles  of  mechanism,  includ- 
ing velocity  and  acceleration  diagrams,  instant  centers,  gear 
teeth  and  gear  trains,  cams,  and  various  speed  transmissions. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Sobala. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanical  Engineering  1;  Civil  Engineering  52. 

72.  (II)  Fundamentals  of  Metallurgy.  —  Physical 
metallurgy  involving  crystal  structure,  solid  solutions,  diffu- 
sion in  the  solid  state,  freezing  of  metals,  hardening  of  metals, 
annealing,  and  equilibrium  diagrams.  These  fundamentals 
are  then  applied  to  the  study  of  the  iron-iron  carbide  diagram, 
the  S-curve,  heat  treatment  of  steel  and  the  properties  and 
uses  of  the  other  principal  engineering  metals.  Laboratory 
work  stresses  metallographic  and  radiographic  technique. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Keyser. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  59  or  Chemistry  66. 

75.  (I)  Steam  Power  Plants. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels, 
combustion,  steam  generation,  prime  movers,  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  and  engineering  problems  involved  in  design  and 
operation. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  SwENSON. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  64. 

76.  (II)  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning. — The 
course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  thermodynamics  as  applied  to  refrigeration  and  air  control. 
Application  of  refrigeration  to  industrial  processes  and  the 
control  of  temperature,  humidity  and  motion  of  air  in  build- 
ings will  be  studied. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  64. 
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77.  (I)  Internal  Combustion  Engines. — A  study  is 
made  of  spark-ignition  and  compression-ignition  engines  in- 
cluding design,  fuels,  carburetion,  ignition,  combustion,  lu- 
brication, cooling,  and  engine  performance.  The  gas  turbine 
and  jet  propulsion  will  be  included. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Dittfach. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  64. 

79,  (I)  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  I. — Tests 
of  fuels  and  lubricants.  Performance  tests  of  steam  engines 
and  turbines,  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines,  fans,  hydraulic 
apparatus,  refrigeration  systems  and  other  typical  engineer- 
ing equipment.  Emphasis  on  laboratory  procedure  and  orderly 
presentation  of  results. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  SwENSON,  Mr.  Wolowicz,  Mr.  Dittfach,  Mr.  Card. 

Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  76  or  75  concurrently; 
Mechanical  Engineering  64  or  66;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 67  for  Mechanical  Engineering  majors. 

80.  (II)  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  II. — This 
course  continues  the  work  of  the  first  semester  in  more  ad- 
vanced phases. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Swenson,  Mr.  Wolowicz,  Mr.  Dittfach,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  79. 

82.  (II)  Fluid  Machinery. — Application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fluid  mechanics  to  the  theory  of  impulse  and  reaction 
water  wheels,  centrifugal  pumps  and  compressors,  and  axial- 
flow  blowers.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  design  of 
high  pressure  reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps,  hydraulic 
transmissions,  sequence  valves,  etc.,  and  their  use  in  hydrau- 
lic-circuits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  WoLOWicz. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  76. 

83.  (I)  Machine  Design. — Principles  involved  in  the 
design  of  various  machine  parts  including  fastenings,  shafts,, 
belts,  bearings,  gears,  and  pressure  vessels. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Bates. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  52  and  either  51  or  53; 
Mechanical  Engineering  68. 

85.  (I)  Dynamics  of  Machinery. — Gyroscopic  effects, 
governors,  dynamic  balancing  of  rotating  machinery.  Analysis 
of  unbalanced  forces  in  a  machine  containing  parts  moving 
with  rotation,  reciprocation,  and  their  combination.  Elements 
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of  vibration  theory,  vibration  isolation,  vibration  analysis  of 
equivalent  masses  and  shaft  systems.  Vibration  absorbers. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  WoLOwicz. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  52;  Mechanical  Engineering 
68. 

86.  (II)  Advanced  Machine  Design. — A  continuation  of 
Course  83.  Additional  elementary  parts  are  studied  which 
combine  into  the  design  of  a  complete  machine  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course. 

2  class  hours;   1   3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Bates. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  83. 

88.  (II)  Steady  Flov/  Machinery. — The  principles  of 
thermodynamics  are  applied  to  steam  and  internal  combus- 
tion turbines,  condensors,  and  other  heat  transfer  apparatus. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanical  Engineering  64  or  66;  Civil  Engi- 
neering 76. 

90.  (II)  Advanced  Metallurgy. — Mechanical  metal- 
lurgy covering  the  behavior  of  metals  in  the  plastic  state; 
the  shaping  of  metals  by  mechanical  means  such  as  drawing, 
rolling,  spinning,  etc.;  the  primary  methods  of  metal  fabrica- 
tion such  as  casting,  welding,  powder  metallurgy,  electroform- 
ing;  the  metallurgical  applications  of  radiography. 

2  class  hours;   1   3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Keyser. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  72. 

91.  (I)  Pkofessional  Seminar. — For  senior  and  grad- 
uate students  only.  Presentation  of  papers  on  various  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering,  with 
principal  emphasis  on  recent  developments. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

Industrial  Engineering 
25.     (I)     Manufacturing    Processes. — A  study  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  in  use  in  industry.    The  principles 
and  methods  applied.   Demonstration  through  the  use  of  field 
trips  and  motion  pictures. 

1  class  hour;  1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

51.  (I)  Industrial  Management. — A  course  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  v/ith  the  principles  of  industrial 
engineering  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  plant  operation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Weaver. 
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75.  (I)  Job  Evaluation. — A  study  of  the  principles 
used  to  determine  an  evaluation  of  all  occupations  in  order 
to  establish  an  equitable  rating  between  them,  to  establish 
sound  wage  and   salary  policies. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisite,  Industrial  Engineering  51. 

76.  ( II )  Time  Study. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  production  standards  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  management  functions  of  cost  accounting,  esti- 
mating, production  control,  incentives,  budgetary  control. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisites,  Industrial  Engineering  75,  82  concurrently  ex- 
cept for  Business  Administration  majors. 

77.  (I)  Production  Control. — A  study  of  the  principles 
used  to  regulate  production  activities  in  keeping  with  the 
manufacturing  plan, 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson. 
Prerequisite,  Industrial  Engineering  51. 

78.  (II)  Factory  Planning  and  Layout. — A  study  of 
the  principles  applying  to  the  determination  and  development 
of  the  physical  relationship  between  plant,  equipment  and 
operators  working  toward  the  highest  degree  of  economy  and 
effectiveness  in  operation. 

1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.   SOBALA. 

Prerequisites,  Mechanical  Engineering  2;  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing 51. 

80.  (II)  Plant  Budgetary  Control. — A  study  of  the 
principles  used  to  pre-determine  expenses  for  the  factors  of 
production  and  the  comparison  of  results  with  the  estimates 
to  determine  and  deal  with  the  causes  of  expense  variations 
as  applied  by  the  operating  organization  in  the  industrial 
plant. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisite,  Industrial  Engineering  51. 

82.     (II)    Work  Simplification. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
<:iples  involved  in  the  simplification  of  means  of  doing  work 
and  in  the  application  and  use  of  these  principles. 
1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanical   Engineering   68;   Industrial  Engi- 
neering 76  concurrently. 
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86.  (II)  Industrial  Engineering. — A  broad  course  deal- 
ing with  the  many  problems  encountered  in  a  modern  indus- 
try. Topics  include  types  of  organization,  management,  plant 
location,  arrangement  of  equipment,  product  design,  methods 
of  production  control,  costs,  wage  payment  systems  and  per- 
sonnel relations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

92.  ( II )  Professional  Seminar. — ^For  seniors  and  grad- 
uate students. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Prince,  Professor  Musgrave, 
Professor  Goldberg,  Associate  Professor  Helming,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Troy,  Assistant  Professor  Horrigan, 
Assistant  Professor  Du  Bois,  Assistant  Professor  Varley, 
Assistant  Professor  O'Donnell,  Mr.  Lane,  Mrs.  Wright, 
Mr.  Marcus,  Miss  Tarantino,   Mr.  Diffley. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  English  Composition.  —  Intended  to 
teach  straight  thinking,  sound  structure,  clear  and  correct 
expression. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  A  Survey  of  English  Literature. — 
A  general  reading  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English 
literature  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Scheduled 
hours  include  Speech  29.    (I)    30.    (II). 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department, 

50.  (II)  Chaucer  (1949-50). — Reading  of  the  principal 
works  of  Chaucer;  a  study  of  Chaucer's  development  as  a 
creative  artist;  an  attempt  to  appreciate  his  humanism.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Prince. 

51.  (I)  The  Renaissance  in  England. — A  study  of  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers 
as  Spencer,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbes. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Spencer's  Faerie  Queene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Troy. 

52.  (II)  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(1949-50). — A  study  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Jonson,  Herrick,^ 
Lovelace,  Suckling,   Donne,   Herbert,   Vaughan  and  others. 
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Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Cavalier  and  Metaphysical  schools.    Given  in 
alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Miss   HORRIGAN. 

54.  (II)  Milton  ( 1948-49 )  .—The  development  of  the 
mind  and  art  of  Milton  as  Renaissance  writer.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson 
Agonistes.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

55.  (I)  Shakespeare. — This  course  is  based  upon  the 
reading  of  about  thirty  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  attempts 
both  to  indicate  the  evolution  of  the  dramatist  and  to  em- 
phasize the  various  phases  of  his  art. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand. 

56.  (II)  American  Prose.  —  A  course  in  American 
thought  as  revealed  in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Henry  Adams,  and  Santayana. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Prince,  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

57.  (I)  Elizabethan  Dramatists. — A  study  of  Eliza- 
bethan Drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  plays  of  such  men  as  Lyly,  Peele,  Green, 
Kyd,  Marlowe. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Prince. 

58.  (II)  Elizabethan  Dramatists  (1948-49). — A  con- 
tinuation of  English  57,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays 
of  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Ford,  Massinger, 
Chapman,  Middleton  and  Shirley.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Prince. 
Prerequisite,  English  57. 

59.  (I)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
( 1949-50 ) . — A  brief  exposition  of  the  thought  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period,  as  found  especially  in  the  work  of  DeFoe 
Swift,  Shaftesbury,  Mandeville  and  Pope.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Prince. 

60.  (II)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (1949-50).— A  continuation  of  English  59,  but  may  be 
elected  independently.   A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  later 
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Eighteenth    Century  with  special  emphasis   on  the  Jonson 
Circle.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Troy. 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1950-51). — A  study  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  Romanticism  in  English  poetry  as  found 
in  the  work  of  Collins,  Gray,  Burns,  and  Blake,  with  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  culmination  of  Romanticism  in  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Prince. 

62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1948-49). — A  contrasting 
study  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets,  and  in  some  ways  a 
continuation  of  English  61.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand. 

63.  ( I )  American  Poetry  ( 1949-50 ) . — ^A  study  of  Amer- 
ican poetry  from  Colonial  times  to  1900,  with  especial  empha- 
sis upon  the  work  of  Freneau,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Poe,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  DuBois. 

64.  (II)  Victorian  Poetry  (1949-50).  — A  study  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand. 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  prose  writers  in  relation  to 
literarj^  techniques  and  main  currents  of  epochal  thought  and 
feeling.  Among  the  authors  treated  are  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

66.  (II)  English  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
A  continuation  of  English  65,  but  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently. A  study  of  the  chief  Victorian  prose  writers  in  relation 
to  literary  techniques  and  main  currents  of  epochal  thought 
and  feeling.  Among  the  authors  treated  are  Macaulay,  New- 
man, Arnold,  Huxley,  Pater,  and  Stevenson. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

68.  (II)  Modern  Drama  (1948-49). — This  course  traces 
the  development  of  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to 
the  present  day.    Its  purpose  is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and 
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sympathetic  interest  in  the  theatre  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand. 

70.  (II)  English  Prose  Fiction. — A  course  designed  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  great  novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Helming. 

71.  (I)  Biography  (1949-50).— The  history  of  the  biog- 
raphy as  a  literary  type;  discussion  of  leading  biographers 
from  Boswell  to  Maurois,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  modern  biographical  method.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Helming. 

73.  (I)  The  Bible  as  Literature. — A  study  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  with  emphasis  upon  the  Hebrew 
as  discernible  in  translation,  the  poetic  qualities  characteristic 
of  Tudor  England,  and  the  varied  influence  of  the  Bible  upon 
subsequent  English  poetry. 

Mr.  Rand,  Mr.  Goldberg. 

75.  (I)  Greek  Classics  in  Translation  (1950-51). — 
Readings  and  discussion  of  the  epics  of  Homer,  representative 
dramas  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes, 
the  "Socratic"  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  Thucydides  on  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Intended  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
famous  myths  and  stories  of  classical  antiquity,  and  the  lit- 
erary forms  and  ideas  which  have  contributed  most  to  sub- 
sequent literatures.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Helming. 

76.  (II)  Modern  Poetry  (1949-50). — This  course  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from 
such  authors  as  Hardy,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson  to 
those  of  the  present  day.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand. 

77.  (I)  The  Modern  Novel  (1950-51). — An  analytical 
presentation  of  eleven  novels  written  between  1890  and  1930, 
in  which  the  expanding  form  and  the  extension  of  critical 
themes  will  be  stressed.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Varley. 
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79.  (I)  An  Introduction  TO  Literary  Criticism  ( 1949- 
50). — A  study  of  major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in 
relation  to  philosophic  background  and  to  practice.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  important  critics  and  theorists  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  through  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

80.  (II)  An  Introduction  TO  Literary  Criticism  ( 1949- 
50). — A  continuation  of  English  79,  but  may  be  elected  in- 
dependently. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  important  critics  and 
theorists  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

81.  (I)  Creative  Writing. — A  course  in  critical  and 
imaginative  composition,  based  upon  the  example  of  standard 
authors  and  the  experience  of  the  student.  This  course  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  work  in  description,  narrative,  verse, 
and  drama,  as  well  as  in  exposition. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Troy,  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  Miss  Horrigan. 

Prerequisite,  a  mark  of  A  or  B  in  English  2    (U.  of  M. )  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

83.  (I)  Technical  Writing. — For  majors  in  engineering. 
A  course  in  factual  and  inductive  exposition  with  special 
emphasis  upon  process  reports  and  thesis  preparation. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Diffley. 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2. 

84.  (II)  Technical  Writing. — For  students  not  major- 
ing in  engineering,  A  course  in  factual  and  inductive  exposi- 
tion with  special  emphasis  on  library  research  and  the  prep- 
aration of  reports,  essays  and  theses. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Diffley,  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Zaitz. 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2. 

85.  (I)  Principles  of  Journalism. — A  basic  course  in 
reporting  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope,, 
principles,  and  practice  of  contemporary  journalism.  Stress 
is  placed  upon  the  role  of  the  press  as  a  social  institution  and 
upon  the  relationships  between  a  general  education  and  effec- 
tive journalism. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Musgrave. 
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86.  (II)  Journalistic  Techniques.  —  Instruction  in 
writing  certain  types  of  news  stories,  feature  and  magazine 
articles.  The  practice  work  is  related  to  problems  of  inter- 
pretative writing,  communication,  and  public  opinion.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  publish  a  feature  article  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.    MUSGRAVE. 

Prerequisite,  English  85  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Sweetman,  Assistant 
Professor  Hanson,  Assistant  Professor  Shaw, 
Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Field. 
26.    ( II )   General  and  Field  Entomology. — The  lectures 
are  devoted  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  entomology; 
structure  and   metamorphosis;  the  more  important  methods 
and  materials  for  control  of  injurious  species;  a  survey  of  the 
more  conspicuous  and  important  insects  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fauna  of  New  England.    A  laboratory  period  will 
be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  formation  of  a  collection 
of  insects.    Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be   done 
indoors  and  will  consist  of  lectures  and  practical  work  prep- 
aratory to  the  field  work  after  that  date.    Collections  made 
by  the  students  are  studied  in  later  courses. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  W.  Th. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Smith. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops. — For  students  not 
specializing  in  entomology  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  insects  connected  with  their  major  lines  of  work. 
Work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of  identification,  life-history 
studies  and  control  measures  of  important  insect  pests.  Work 
of  this  nature  is  available  on  pests  of  field  crops,  market- 
garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  forest 
trees,  household  articles,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Mr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology. — Studies  on  the  more 
important  insect  pests,  their  life-histories,  damage,  identifi- 
cation, and  methods  of  control.  Special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  use  of  entomological  literature,  methods  of  preparing 
scientific  papers,  and  the  general  principles  of  insect  control. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  of  Insects. — Labora- 
tory work  on  the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of  insects. 
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In  Course  56,  the  immature  stages  of  insects,  with  particular 

stress  on  their  structure  and  recognition. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Smith. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  26;  Entomology  57,  previously  or 

concurrently. 

57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology. — The  lectures  treat  of  the 
internal  and  external  anatomy  of  insects,  particular  stress 
being  placed  on  those  structures  needed  in  classification,  for 
use  in  the  parallel  Course  55.  In  the  laboratory,  the  internal 
and  external  anatomy  of  the  more  important  groups  is  studied, 
with  emphasis  on  those  characters  most  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  F.                  Mr.  Hanson. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

60.  (II)  Structural  Pest  Control. — For  students  spe- 
cializing in  entomology,  especially  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
structural  pest  field,  and  others  interested  in  gaining  knowl- 
edge of  methods  of  combating  insect  and  rodent  pests.  The 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  control  of  those  pests  attacking 
buildings  and  other  structures,  foods,  fabrics,  and  other  stored 
products  in  private  homes  or  other  establishments.  The  life 
history,  feeding  habits,  methods  of  reproduction,  and  dispersal 
of  the  various  species  will  be  stressed  in  so  far  as  these  in- 
fluence control  measures. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                   Mr.  Sweetman. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insect. — The  lecture 
work  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling 
insects  which  attack  shade  trees,  forests  and  forest  products. 
The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  more 
important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and  specific 
control  measures. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 
9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.        Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Field. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  53,  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology. — Diseases  of  man  and 
animals  that  are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  such  transmission  under  war 
conditions,  and  to  camp  sanitation  and  similar  topics. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology. — Designed  for  students  speci- 
alizing in  entomology,  zoology,  and  related  fields.  The  course 
deals  with  the  relation  of  animals  to  their  environment,  cov- 
ering the  physical  factors  as  temperature,  moisture,  light,  etc., 
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and  the  biotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors,  predators, 
etc..  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  communities  are  studied. 
The  student  is  shown  not  only  that  animals  do  things,  but 
why  they  make  definite  responses  to  the  environmental  fac- 
tors. Actual  measurements  of  the  environmental  factors  and 
responses  of  the  animals  in  the  field  and  laboratory  are  in- 
cluded. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  Mr.  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1  or  equivalent. 

80.  (II)  Insect  Control. — The  scientific  basis  of  insect 
control  is  considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological, 
mechanical,  and  legislative  approaches.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  composition,  manufacture,  preparation,  and 
reaction  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistant  hosts,  micro- 
organisms and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might 
be  used  in  the  control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  55,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology. — A  detailed  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions 
such  as  nutrition,  respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  physiology  to  behavior.  A  portion  of  the  laboratory 
time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual  problems  dealing 
with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted  on 
a  research  basis. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  W.  F.  Mr.  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  88.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Entomology. — 
Problem  work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control 
and  insectary  practice,  insecticides,  morphology,  and  classifi- 
cation. Intended  primarily  to  introduce  qualified  students 
to  research  methods  in  some  branch  of  entomology.  Excess 
departmental  credits  are  necessary  for  election. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  1,  2,  or  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Entomology  26,  53,  55,  57,  and  should  be  pre- 
ceded or  accomanied  by  any  other  courses  in  the  restricted 
field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution. — In  order  to  demonstrate  the  uni- 
versal scope  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course 
includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of 
matter  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  physical  and  chem- 
ical research;  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  the  earth;  the  changes  in  the  earth,  prepara- 
tory to  the  production  of  life;  the  physical  and  chemical  basis 
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of  life;  the  probable  steps  in  the  formation  of  living  matter, 
and  the  theories  concerning  it;  the  evolution  of  living  things; 
the  developmental  history  of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind; the  evolution  of  human  intelligence,  languages,  culture, 
institutions,  etc.,  and  man's  probable  future  in  the  light  of  his 
past  development.  Especial  consideration  is  given  to  the  fac- 
tors of  evolution,  the  basic  principles  of  heredity,  variation, 
and  similar  topics,  with  particular  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion to  human  welfare. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Hanson. 

Apiculture 

66.  (II)  Introduction  Beekeeping.  —  The  laboratory 
work  consists  of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  the 
methods  of  assembling  this  material;  a  study  of  pollen  and 
honey  plants;  spring  management.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field  of  bee- 
keeping, considering  such  subjects  as  history;  statistics  of 
beekeeping  in  America;  the  races  of  bees;  methods  of  manage- 
ment; bee-diseases;  pollination;  queen-rearing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  Shaw. 

85.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping. — The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  prepara- 
tion of  colonies  for  wintering,  bee-diseases,  and  some  simple 
types  of  biometrical  problems.  The  lectures  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
honey  and  wax;  chemical  tests  to  detect  adulteration  of  honey; 
bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 

BIOLOGICAL  FIELD  STUDIES 
Professor  Vinal. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Biological  Field  Studies  ( 1949-50 ) .— 
Course  51  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  fall  flowers,  trees  in 
winter,  wood  specimens,  evergreens  and  the  making  of  ter- 
raria.  Course  52  deals  with  topography,  glaciers,  minerals, 
birds,  and  spring  flowers  with  special  emphasis  on  methods, 
skills  and  techniques  of  leadership  in  nature  education.  These 
courses  are  required  of  students  specializing  in  recreational 
leadership.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-five.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Vinal. 
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61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Relations  in  Nature  Recrea- 
tion.— For  juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational 
leadership;  others  may  elect  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor.  A  course  in  public  contacts  designed  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  student  the  natural  history  background 
with  which  one  must  be  familiar  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  public 
work.  Community  facilities,  population,  land  use,  climate, 
housing,  good  rural  life  in  relation  to  community  planning 
and  nature  recreation,  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  his  home 
town. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  ViNAL. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies 
(1948-49). — This  course  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  culti- 
vated plants,  bog  plants,  the  seabeach,  salt  water  and  fresh 
water  aquaria,  terraria,  shell  fish,  amateur  weather  bureau, 
conservation,  camping  education,  the  observation  bee  hive, 
gardening,  school  and  community  forests,  animals  in  winter. 
Community  service  is  expected.  Enrollment  limited  to  twen- 
ty-five.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Vinal. 

73.    (I)    74.    (II)    Special  Problems  in  Natural  Sci- 
ence..— ^For  juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational 
leadership.    It   is  expected  that  the  problem  will  relate  to 
the  immediate  career  which  the  student  has  in  view. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Vinal. 

FINE  ARTS 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson,  Assistant  Professor  Alviani, 

Mr.  Schabas. 

Art 

27.  Modeling. — A  course  in  elementary  modeling,  of 
seeing,  analyzing,  and  reproducing  form  in  clay  and  model- 
ing wax  to  develop  sculptural  technique. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  Robertson, 

28,  Modeling.  —  A  continuation  of  Course  27  in  ad- 
vanced design  and  the  making  of  plaster  casts  from  original 
problems  in  small  sculpture,  such  as  plaques,  masks,  and 
medals  or  other  such  pieces. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  Robertson. 
Prerequisite,  Art.  27. 
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31.  (I)  Elementary  Design. — For  women.  Elementary 
principles  of  design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior 
decorations,  etc. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  MacIver. 

33.  (I)  Freehand  Drawing. — A  non-professional  course 
in  elementary  drawing  and  painting  in  various  media  in 
black  and  white.  The  work  is  more  or  less  personal  and  is 
adapted  to  the  individual  capacities  and  backgrounds  of  each 
student  as  far  as  possible. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  MacIver. 

34.  (II)  Freehand  Drawing. — This  non-professional 
course  is  essentially  one  in  which  the  use  of  color  is  stressed 
in  various  media,  freehand  drawing  is  emphasized  and  paint- 
ings in  still-life  and  landscape  subjects  are   produced. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  MacIver. 
75.    (I)    Art  Appreciation. — An  analysis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  critical  judgment  underlying  the  fine  arts,  leading 
toward  the  enjoyment    of  art  and  its  application  to  every- 
day life. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Otto. 

77.  (I)  Early  and  Medieval  Art. — An  appreciative 
survey  of  art  and  history  from  early  times  through  the 
medieval  period.  Works  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  in  the  light  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  civilization,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art  forms. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Robertson. 

78.  (II)  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art. — This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Art  77,  bringing  the  historical  survey  of 
art  down  to  modern  times.  While  it  is  advisable  to  take  both 
courses,  either  may  be  elected  independently, 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Robertson. 

Music 
As  an  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  the  depart- 
ment can  make  arrangements  with  thoroughly  well-qualified 
teachers  to  offer  private  instruction,  without  course  credit, 
in  voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  and  viola, 

25.  (I)  Interpretation  of  Musical  Symbols. — The 
course  is  designed  to  introduce  simple  fundamentals  of  mu- 
sic, including  three  distinct  but  correlated  fields:  sight  sing- 
ing, ear  training,  and  keyboard  harmony.  Previous  musical 
experience  is  not  required. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Alviani. 
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26.  (II)  Conducted  Choral  and  Instrumental  Music. 
— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  methods  of  directing 
choral  and  instrumental  groups.  It  is  arranged  so  as  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  techniques  of  conducting,  the 
meanings  of  musical  notation,  and  with  the  problems  of 
actual  performance.  Previous  musical  experience  is  desir- 
able, but  not  required. 

Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Schabas. 

51.  (I)  and  (II)  Discovering  Music. — This  elementary- 
course  is  non-technical  in  nature  and  is  designed  primarily 
for  those  students  who  would  like  to  acquire  a  general  back- 
ground and  knowledge  of  this  great  art.  With  learning  to 
listen  its  motive,  the  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  mu- 
sic, forms  in  music,  musical  compositions,  and  with  selected 
composers.  Excerpts  from  the  works  of  great  masters  will 
be  used  as  illustrations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

52.  (I)  and  (II)  Great  Periods  of  Music. — This  course 
attempts  to  transport  the  student  into  the  spirit  of  each  of 
several  great  periods  of  music — Renaissance,  Baroque,  Clas- 
sic, Romantic,  and  Modern — so  that  he  will  feel  their  quality, 
understand  their  enthusiasms,  their  technical  resources  and 
limitations,  and  their  habits  of  thought  and  style. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Music  51. 

61.  (I)  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century. — ^By  a  study 
of  musical  trends,  during  the  twentieth  century,  this  course 
shows  the  aims,  accomplishments,  and  future  plans  of  the 
recent  and  present  day  composers.  Compositions  of  this 
century  are  heard  and  studied  as  illustrations  of  the  trends 
which  have  caused  the  twentieth  century  to  be  called  one 
of  unrest  and  experiment  for  music. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  Mr.  Alviani. 

Prerequisite,  Music  51  or  52  or  permission  of  instructor. 

62.  (II)  Great  Masterpieces  of  Music. — The  course 
includes  the  history  and  analysis  of  selected  compositions 
most  frequently  heard  in  the  concert  hall,  on  records,  and 
on  the  radio.  The  selected  works  will  be  masterpieces  com- 
posed during  the  last  two  hundred  years  by  the  best  known 
composers. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  Mr.  Schabas. 

Prerequisite,  Music  51  or  52  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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75.  (I)  Harmony. — A  study  of  harmonic  principle,  part 
"writing  for  voices  and  small  instrumental  groups,  and  ear 
training.  Previous  musical  experience  is  desirable,  but  not 
required. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;    12:00-12:50  W.  Th.  Mr.   Schabas. 

76.  (II)  Elementary  Composition  and  Arranging. — 
A  study  of  small  musical  forms,  so  that  they  shall  serve  as 
models  for  original  compositions.  The  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  will  be  studied  and  practical  work  in  orchestral 
scoring  assigned  as  projects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;    12:00-12:50  W.  Th.  Mr.   Schabas. 

Prerequisite,  Music  75. 

FLORICULTURE 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,  Assistant 

Professor  Ross,  Mr.  Dunham. 

26.  (II)  Garden  Materials. — A  study  of  the  annuals, 
biennials,  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and 
roses  that  are  valuable  for  use  in  floricultural  or  landscape 
gardening  work.  Methods  of  propagation,  culture,  and  uses 
of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as  identification 
of  materials. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  Mr.  Dunham. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management.  —  This  course  is 
intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  management  of  greenhouses  and  green- 
house crops;  history  and  development  of  the  floricultural 
industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting,  watering, 
ventilation,  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant 
propagation,  forcing  of  plants,  soilless  methods  of  plant  cul- 
ture. At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members  of  the 
class  will  be  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large 
commercial  establishments  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five 
dollars. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Ross. 

52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples involving  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  and 
plants;  funeral  designs,  basket  and  vase  arrangements,  cor- 
sages, wedding  bouquets,  table  decorations,  home,  church, 
and  other  interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and  color 
harmony  as  applied  to  such  work.  This  course  is  limited  to 
ten  students,  preference  being  given  to  students  specializing 
in  floriculture  and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ross. 
8:00-8:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F. 
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54.  (II)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating. — 
The  location,  types,  arrangement,  construction,  cost,  equip- 
ment, heating,  and  ventilation  of  greenhouse  structures;  the 
drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  specifications.  Special  em- 
phasis laid  on  heating  problems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.      Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Dunham. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture. — This  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  major  students  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  and  for  other  women  students.  Three  phases  of 
floriculture  will  be  considered :  ( 1 )  the  arrangement  and  use 
of  cut  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  and  else- 
where, (2)  house  plants,  methods  of  propagation,  (3)  garden 
flowers  and  their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;l:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  or  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Ross. 

75.  (I)  76,  (II)  Commercial  Floriculture. — A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  cultural  methods  for  the  important  com- 
mercial cut-flower  crops  and  potted  plants.  The  marketing 
of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  management  of  whole- 
sale markets  and  retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of  record 
keeping,  cost  anaylsis,  inventory  methods,  and  other  phases 
of  this  important  part  of  the  floricultural  industry.  Trips 
may  be  taken  to  nearby  commercial  establishments. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.,  Th.;   1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  51. 

79.  (I)  Conservatory  Plants  (1948-49). — Alternates 
with  Course  81  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture.  A 
study  of  the  foliage  and  flowering  plants  used  in  conservatory 
work;  methods  of  propagation;  identification  of  materials. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-3:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  F.        Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Dunham. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders. — Alternates 
with  Course  79  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture;  given 
annually  for  students  specializing  in  landscape  architecture. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  26  with  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types  of  planting 
of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-4:50  M.  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  specializing  in  floricul- 
ture. Presentation  and  discussion  of  research  work  in  flori- 
culture and  other  related  fields. 

1  class  hour;  4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Thayer. 
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FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor  Fellers,  Assistant  Professor   Levine,  Assistant 

Professor  Kranz,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,*  Mr.  Zalkan. 

51.  (I)  Introductory  Course. — This  is  a  general  ele- 
mentary course  covering  food  economics,  production,  dis- 
tribution and  processing.  The  applications  of  fundamental 
science  to  the  food  industries  are  pointed  out.  The  labora- 
tory exercises  cover  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  canning, 
freezing  and  dehydration.  The  principles  of  packaging  are 
considered.  Fruit  and  vegetable  products  are  prepared  and 
graded. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-4:50  W.  or  Th.                  Mr.  Fellers. 

52.  (II)  Food  Products  and  Adjuncts. — This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Course  51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  maple  products,  citrus  products,  fruit 
syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the  preservation  of  meats, 
poultry,  and  vegetables.  The  properties  and  uses  of  sugars, 
syrups,  brines,  enzymes,  acids,  salt,  pectin,  preservatives  and 
antioxidants  are  considered.  Experience  is  given  in  the  use 
and  handling  of  instruments  and  equipment.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  25. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  or  Th.           Mr.  Fellers. 
Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  51. 

61.  (I)  Industrial  Technology. — A  survey  of  com- 
mercial practices  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of 
food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  equipment,  fac- 
tory arrangement,  sanitation,  government  regulations,  and 
the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment  in  quantity 
production. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  M.  or  Tu.  Mr.  Levine. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  52;  Bacteriology  31. 

62.  (II)  Industrial  Technology. — This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  61.  The  class  exercises  will  deal  largely  with 
a  survey  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  commercial 
methods  of  manufacture,  packing  and  distribution  of  the 
more  common  foods.  The  important  contributions  of  research 
to  food  technology  will  be  studied.  Laboratory  work  will 
include  the  formation  of  research  projects,  interpretation  of 
research  data,  the  use  of  preservatives,  the  simple  analysis 
of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices  as  applied  to  preser- 
vation of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish,  meats,  poultry, 
and  spring  vegetables.   The  inspection  and  grading  of  canned 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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food  will  be  studied.  Sometime  during  the  semester  a  two- 
day  field  trip  to  food  plants  in  the  Boston  area  will  be  taken. 
The  trip  will  cost  the  student  about  fifteen  dollars. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                           Mr.  Levine. 
Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  61. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Food  Science  Literature. — For  seniors 
who  specialize  in  food  technology. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.                                       The  Department. 

75.  (I)  and  (II)  Food  Preservation. — For  students  not 
majoring  in  food  technology.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  causes 
of  food  spoilage  and  of  the  methods  commonly  used  in  pre- 
serving foods.  The  important  food  products  are  discussed 
with  emphasis  on  raw  materials  used,  processing  methods 
and  examination  of  packaged  foods.  Methods  of  detecting 
and  preventing  spoilage  are  studied.  The  laboratory  exer- 
cises cover  the  preservation  of  the  major  food  groups.  The 
theory  and  use  of  the  pressure  cooker  are  included. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  or  Th.         Mr.  Zalkan. 

82.  (II)  Confections  and  Cereal  Products. — The  ma- 
terials offered  in  this  course  are  as  follows:  the  home  manu- 
facture of  fruit  preserves,  candied  and  glaceed  fruits,  pastes, 
confections,  candies,  and  other  specialities.  Approximately 
one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  in  candy 
making.  This  course  will  also  consider  the  principles  of 
baking,  doughs,  various  cereal  products  and  dry  mixes. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Levine. 

85.  (I)  86.  (II)  Marine  Products  Technology. — A 
survey  of  marine  products  of  commerce  and  industry.  Can- 
ning, curing,  and  freezing  of  seafoods.  Chemical  and  micro- 
biological aspects  of  the  industry.  By-products,  industrial 
problems  and  scientific  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
JMew  England  fisheries. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Fellers. 

91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — Laboratory 
studies  on  the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for 
adulteration,  testing  accessory  products  for  quality,  and  de- 
termining the  causes  of  spoilage  or  deterioration  in  processed 
food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  mi- 
croscopical methods  will  be  employed.  Enrollment  limited 
to  18. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  Th.  or  F.  Mr.  Fellers. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  52;  Bacteriology  31;  Chem- 
istry 30. 
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92.  (II)  Examination  OF  Food  Products. — For  students 
specializing  in  food  technology.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  91.  It  includes  interpretation  of  analysis,  sanitation 
and  food  laws,  government  grading  of  processed  foods,  use 
of  manuals  and  the  technical  work  of  trade  associations. 
Laboratory  work  includes  use  of  all  kinds  of  laboratory  and 
field  equipment  and  apparatus  used  in  food  plants.  A  sepa- 
rate laboratory  section  is  given  for  Bacteriology  and  Public 
Health  majors. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Th.;   1:00-4:50  Th.  or  F.                   Mr.  Fellers. 
Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  91. 

95.    (I)   and  (II)    Introductory  Research  Methods. — 
For  food  technology  majors.    The  application  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences   to  food  technology  research. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Holdsworth,   Professor  Trippensee,  Professor 

Rhodes,   Associate   Professor    Rich,   Assistant    Professor 

Stickel,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  MacConnell. 

26.  (II)  Dendrology. — The  taxonomic  features,  silvical 
characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  trees  of 
temperate  North  America,  especially  those  of  economic  im- 
portance and  the  forests  in  which  they  occur;  identification 
of  the  native  and  naturalized  woody  plants  occuring  in  the 
forests  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  in  summer  and 
winter  condition,  by  means  of  artificial  keys  and  first-hand 
examination. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  and  field  periods. 

Credit,  3. 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

51.  (I)  Forest  Management  of  Watersheds.  —  For 
students  majoring  in  bacteriology  and  public  health.  Admis- 
sion on  recommendation  of  student's  major  adviser.  A  study 
of  forest  site — water  factor  relationships;  the  improvement 
of  watershed  forests  through  applied  silviculture;  relative 
suitability  of  tree  species  for  watershed  uses;  forest  protec- 
tion measures, 

3  class  hours;  special  field  trips.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

52.  (II)  Forest  Photogrammetry. — ^A  course  designed 
to  fimiliarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  aerial  photographs 
in  present-day  forest  management  practice.  Map  making, 
forest  inventory  and  other  phases  of  forest  management  in- 
volving the  application  of  photogrammetry  are  considered  in 
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detail.  Field  trips  for  checking  photographic  detail  on  the 
ground  and  inspection  of  photogrammetric  equipment  will 
be  made.  Texts  and  equipment  costing  about  $22.00  are  re- 
quired. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  MacConnell,  Mr.  Cole. 

53.  (I)  SiLvics. — Forest  ecology  as  a  foundation  for 
silvicultural  practice:  the  physiological  basis  of  forest  ecol- 
ogy; environmental  factors  from  an  ecological  viewpoint, 
their  effect  upon  vegetation,  and  how  they  are  influenced  by 
it;  the  development  and  silvical  habits  of  the  individual  tree; 
the  development,  characteristics  and  classification  of  forest 
communities;  plant  indicators;  methods  for  the  study  and 
analysis  of  vegetation  and  its  environment. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.    Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

54.  (II)  Forest  Soils. — The  structure,  development  and 
maintenance  of  forest  soils;  their  relationship  to  applied  silvi- 
culture and  forest  productivity;  the  literature  of  forest  soils 
with  special  reference  to  American  experience. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

55.  ( I )  The  Elements  of  Forest  Mensuration. — Meth- 
ods of  determining  the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing 
stock;  type  mapping  as  it  pertains  to  timber  cruising;  methods 
of  predicting  growth  of  trees  and  stands;  the  field  work  in- 
cludes mapping  and  timber  estimating  on  a  forest  realistic 
in  size  and  condition. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Holdsworth. 

56.  (II)  The  Principles  OF  Silviculture. — The  methods 
of  establishing  and  developing  forest  stands  through  the  appli- 
cation of  correct  silvicultural  practice.  Intermediate  cuttings 
and  reproduction  systems.  Field  work  in  applied  silviculture, 
including  the  marking  of  forest  stands  for  silvicultural  treat- 
ment, is  given  on  University  forest  property. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Holdsworth,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Stickel. 

57.  (I)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — The  first  third 
of  this  course  deals  with  the  history  of  American  forestry  and 
the  development  of  a  forest  policy.  The  rest  deals  with  the 
forest  as  a  national  resource  yielding  both  measurable  mater- 
ial forest  values  and  social  benefits.  The  role  of  the  forest  in 
American  economy  is   considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Holdsworth. 
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59.  (I)  Forest  Protection. — The  principles  of  protect- 
ing forests  from  all  harmful  agencies  but  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires  and  disease. 
Other  agencies  are  treated  in  accordance  with  their  import- 
ance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stickel. 

66.  (II)  Wood  Anatomy  and  Identification. — A  basic 
anatomical  study  of  wood  elements,  their  various  structural 
characteristics  and  functions.  Relation  of  structure  and  prop- 
erties to  use.  Microscopic  study  of  wood  elements.  Practice 
in  identification. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratary  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

75.  (I)  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Forest 
Products. — A  study  of  the  techniques  of  manufacturing  di- 
rect forest  products,  including  production  and  cost  studies; 
also  the  seasoning,  grading  and  special  processing  prerequisite 
to  marketing. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

76.  (II)  Wood  Technology. — The  structure,  composition 
and  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  its  economic  utilization; 
wood-liquid  relationships  as  they  affect  seasoning,  preserva- 
tion, and  technological  processes  for  industrial  purposes.  A 
■survey  of  the  technological  advances  in  the  use  of  wood. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 
78.  (II)  Harvesting  of  Forest  Products. — Methods  of 
harvesting  forest  products  in  the  several  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States  with  a  study  of  the  uses  of  modern  machinery 
and  techniques.  Cost  control  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  harvesting  methods  and  policies. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

80.  (II)  Principles  of  Forest  Management. — The  or- 
ganization of  the  forest  for  sustained  yield  management  with 
a  study  of  the  underlying  principles.  Forest  regulation.  The 
preparation  of  forest  management  plans. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  field  and  laboratory  period.    Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Holds  worth. 

81.  (I)  Regional  Silviculture. — The  practice  of  silvi- 
culture as  applied  in  the  several  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States  with  special  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  tree 
species  of  commercial  importance.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
factors,  both  natural  and  economic,  which  govern  silviculture 
in  these  regions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 
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82.  (II)  Seeding  and  Planting  in  the  Practice  of 
Forestry. — A  study  of  forest  tree  seeds  and  their  characteris- 
tics, production,  harvest,  storage,  and  qualities  of  germination. 
The  production,  distribution,  and  forest  use  of  planting  stock. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stickel. 

85.    (I)    Air  Seasoning  and  Kiln  Drying. — A  study  of 
the  proper  conditioning  of  wood  products  by  air  seasoning 
and  kiln  drying.    Laboratory  work  includes  studies  of  mois- 
ture relations  in  the  wood  and  a  study  of  kiln  operation. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

Wildlife  Management 

27.  (I)  Conservation  OF  Natural  Resources. — Natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  including  soil,  water,  forests, 
wildlife,  and  the  important  minerals,  the  historic  background 
of  their  use  and  their  present  status  in  relation  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare.  Includes  the  discussion  of  various  con- 
servation problems  in  relation  to  national  prosperity. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Trippensee. 

70.  (II)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology, 
and  management  of  common  game  birds  and  mammals.  In- 
cludes a  study  of  natural  habitats  and  methods  of  manage- 
ment. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-4:50  W.  F.;  lecture  by  arrangement.     Mr.  Trippensee. 

71.  ( I )  Wildlife  Management  (1950-51). — Life  histories, 
ecology,  and  management  of  waterfowl.  Includes  a  study  of 
natural  habitats  and  method  of  management.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Trippensee. 

72.  (II)  Forest- Animal  Relationships. — Only  for  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Forestry.  Effects  of  animals  on  the  forest; 
the  effects  of  forest  practices  on  wild  animal  production; 
-economic  aspects  of  forest-animal  relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Trippensee. 

73.  (I)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology, 
and  management  of  predaceous  birds  and  injurious  mammals. 
Particularly  designed  for  those  who  seek  employment  with 
rodent  control  division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Trippensee. 
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74.  (II)  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Management. — Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  instructor.  Quantitative  field  studies 
of  wild  animals  of  forest  and  farm.  Includes  cover  mapping, 
habitat  studies,  census,  food  habits,  and  damage  of  game  ani- 
mals. For  students  interested  in  state  and  federal  employment 
through  civil  service. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-4:50  M.  Mr.  Trippensee. 

75.  (I)  Wildlife  Management  (1949-50). — Life  histories, 
ecology,  and  management  of  the  furbearers.  Includes  a  study 
of  natural  habitats,  management  and  fur  farm  problems. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Trippensee. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

Professor  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson, 

Mr.  Johansson. 

27.  (I)  Physical  Geology. — An  introduction  to  the 
agents  and  processes  that  modify  the  earth's  crust.  Field 
trips  by  arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  or  F. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Nelson. 

28.  (II)  Historical  Geology. — A  survey  of  geological 
time,  stressing  the  development  of  continents  and  the  history 
of  plants  and  animals.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  or  F. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Nelson. 

50.  (I)  Engineering  Geology. — A  general  course  in  en- 
gineering geology  stressing  earth  structure,  the  dynamic  pro- 
cesses, and  agents  of  weathering.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
of  mineral  and  rock-determination  and  map-reading  as  related 
to  the  phenomena  of  physical  geology. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

51.  (I)  Mineralogy. — A  descriptive  study.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  the  identification  and  occurrence  of  minerals. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.                             Mr.  Nelson. 

52.  (II)  Petrology. — A  descriptive  study  of  the  classes 
of  rocks  with  reference  to  manner  of  origin,  modes  of  occur- 
rence, structural  features  and  the  chemical  and  petrographic 
distinction  within  each  group. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Nelson. 
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54.    (II)   Economic  Geology. — A  course  dealing  with  the 
origin,  classification,  and  uses  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
mineral  deposits. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Nelson. 
Prerequisites,  Geology  27;  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

61.  (I)  Physiography  and  Regional  Geology — Eastern 
United  States  (1950-51). — A  systematic  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  geological  features  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
Field  trips  by  arrangement.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Wilson. 

62.  (II)  Physiography  and  Regional  Geology — Wes- 
tern United  States  (1948-49). — A  systematic  study  of  the 
topography  and  geological  features  of  the  western  United 
States.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Wilson. 

63.  (I)  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (1949-50). — ^A  study 
of  the  history,  development  and  identification  of  invertebrate 
animal  fossils.  Field  trips  by  arrangement.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Wilson. 

64.  (II)  Plant  Paleontology  (1949-50). — A  study  of 
the  history,  development,  and  identification  of  plant  fossils. 
Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Wilson. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems. — For  seniors  special- 
izing in  geology. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Nelson. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Julian,  Professor  Graham,*  Associate  Professor 

Ellert,  Assistant  Professor  Ascher,*  Miss  Grayson,# 

Mr.  TiBBETTS,  Mr.  Stawiecki. 

1.    (I)    2.    (II)    Elementary  German. — Grammar,  prose 
composition,  and  reading.   No  credits  in  this  course  may  be 
applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester, 
except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

*  Visiting  Professor. 
if  On  leave  of  absence. 
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5.    (I)    6.    (II)    Advanced  German  Prose. — Reading   of 
representative  German  authors.    Grammar  review. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Miss  Grayson. 

Prerequisite,  Entrance  German. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  Intermediate  German. — German  prose- 
and  poetry;  the  simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review  and 
advanced  prose  composition.  Simpler  passages  of  prose  and, 
poetry  to  commit  to  memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,   German  1  and  2. 

51.    (I)    52.    (II)    Nineteenth  Century  Literature. — 
A  survey  of  German  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  "Storm  AND  Stress"  AND  Romanticism. 
— The  "Storm  and  Stress"  period  of  German  literature,  with 
study  of  the  early  plays  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  Romantic 
period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with  study  of  poets,  prose 
writers,  critics,  and  philosophers. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ellert. 
Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

57.    (I)    58.    (II)    Goethe's  Faust. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Julian. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Classical  Period. — ^Reading  and 
study  of  some  important  literary  productions  of  the  classical 
period. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu  Th.  S.  Mr.  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Conversational  German. — Admission 
only  by  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Prac- 
tice in  the  oral  use  of  German,  based  on  reading  material 
prepared  in  advance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Miss  Ascher. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Scientific  German.  —  Only  seniors 
admitted,  except  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    Intensive 
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and  specialized  reading  of  literature  taken  from  standard 
German  scientific  journals  and  reference  books. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Julian. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Caldwell,  Professor   Cary,  Assistant  Professor 
Pierce,  Assistant  Professor  Davis,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Zeender. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  Modern  European  Civilization. — The 
first  semester  covers  the  period  from  the  early  Middle  Ages 
to  1815;  the  second  semester,  the  period  from  1815  to  the 
present.  These  courses  are  required  for  candidates  for  the 
B.A.  degree  but  may  be  elected  independently  by  other 
students. 

The  Department. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History. — Emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  con- 
stitutional development.  Either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

53.  (I)  International  Relations. — A  course  dealing 
with  the  development  and  practices  of  international  relations, 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  of  states,  the  nature  of 
nationalism  and  imperialism,  the  basic  factors  determining  a 
nation's  foreign  policy,  and  the  earlier  evolution  toward  supra- 
national government. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pierce. 

54.  (II)  The  Far  East  in  Modern  Times  (1950-51). — 
After  a  brief  and  selective  survey  of  earlier  Oriental  history 
and  culture  the  emphasis  is  upon  India,  China,  and  Japan 
since  the  impact  of  western  technology.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  contemporary  political,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic problems.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pierce. 

56.  (II)  The  History  of  Modern  Russia  (1949-50). — 
This  course  is  a  study  of  Russia  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  since 
1800.  The  major  topics  considered  are:  Tsarist  government 
and  society;  diplomacy  and  expansion;  political,  intellectual, 
and  economic  unrest;  reforms  and  the  Duma;  World  War  I 
and  the  Communist  Revolution;  recognition  and  experimen- 
tation; World  War  II;  the  U.S.S.R.  as  an  Eurasian  World 
Power,  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Pierce. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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57.  (I)  58.  (II)  Hispanic- American  History. — A  gen- 
eral course  in  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  Americas 
south  of  the  United  States.  The  first  semester  deals  with  the 
periods  of  exploration,  organization,  and  revolution  to  1824; 
the  second  semester,  with  the  period  of  national  independence 
and  growth  from  1824  to  the  present.  Either  semester  may- 
be elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Pierce. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  History  of  the  United  States. — A 
survey  of  the  national  development  including  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  factors  in  the  growth  of  American 
democracy.  The  first  semester  covers  the  period  to  1865;  the 
second,  from  1865  to  the  present.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1950-51). — Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Davis. 

63.  (I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1949-50). — Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Davis. 

65.  (I)  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  England 
(1949-50). — Victorian  society  and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  its  effects;  growth  of  democracy;  imperial  develop- 
ment. Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  32. 

67.  (I)  Tudor  AND  Stuart  England  (1950-51). — A  brief 
survey  of  the  Tudor  Period  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of 
Early  Stuart  England.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social, 
religious,  and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1918. — ^Internal  developments  of 
the  principal  countries,  including  political  and  economic 
changes,  social  unrest,  and  intellectual  currents;  the  devel- 
opment of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study  of  conditions  and 
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diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War;  military  history  of 

the  War. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1918. — A  continuation  of  History 
69,  but  may  be  elected  independently.  Approximately  half  of 
the  course  is  devoted  to  international  affairs,  including  the 
Peace  Settlement,  the  development  of  German,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  aggression,  and  World  War  II.  The  other  half  of 
the  course  is  a  study  of  internal  developments  in  the  principal 
European  nations. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

72.    (II)    History  of  American  Westward  Expansion, 
1763-1893. — Advance  of  settlement  from  the  Appalachians  to 
the  Pacific  and  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  History  59. 

75.  (I)  Medieval  Europe. — Europe  from  the  barbarian 
invasions  to  the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions, 
development  of  national  monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion, 
medieval  culture. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zeender. 

76.  ( II )  History  of  the  Renaissance. — The  later  Middle 
Ages;  the  Church  at  the  height  of  power;  the  rise  of  natio- 
nalities; the  Italian  towns;  the  New  Learning  and  its  relation 
to  art,  science,  invention,  geographical  discoveries;  spread  and 
effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zeender. 

81.  (I)  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 
1776-1900. — The  history  of  American  foreign  policy  and  its 
basic  factors  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cary. 
Prerequisites,  History  59  and  60  or  permission  of  instructor. 

82,  (II)  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 
Since  1900. — The  history  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cary. 
Prerequisites,  History  59  and  60  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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91.  (I)  Historical  Bibliography. — The  student  will  be 
expected  to  know  the  principal  secondary  works  and  some  of 
the  more  important  source  collections  in  various  fields  of 
history.  Training  in  the  assembling  of  a  bibliography  on 
special  topics. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Gary. 

92.  (11)  Seminar, — Principles  of  historical  criticism  and 
research. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Cary. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Assistant 

Professor  Merriam,   Assistant  Professor  Cook,  Assistant 

Professor  Piatt,  Assistant   Professor  Jane,   Miss  Davis, 

Mrs.  Thies,  Mrs.  Wilhelm. 

1.  (I)  Introduction  to  Home  Economics. — The  course 
introduces  the  student  to  the  objectives  in  Home  Economics 
and  the  fields  of  specialization  for  which  it  prepares.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  a  philosophy  of  living  which  emphasizes 
the  responsibility  of  a  woman  to  her  family,  to  her  community 
wherever  she  is,  and  to  the  world.  Introductory  work  is 
offered  in  food  and  nutrition,  child  development  and  family 
life.  Laboratory  work  includes  food  selection  and  simple 
preparation,  and  observation  in  the  Nursery  School. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  reserved  for  special  group  projects. 

Mrs.  Piatt. 

2.  (II)  Clothing  Selection. — A  study  of  the  principles 
of  clothing  selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose 
satisfactorily  line,  color,  and  texture.  Fundamentals  of  con- 
struction for  cotton  and  linen. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Wilhelm. 

26.  (II)  Textiles. — A  study  of  fiber,  yarn,  finish,  color 
and  design.  Acquaintance  with  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics  is 
afforded  to  develop  judgment  in  buying  and  using  materials 
for  clothing  and  home  furnishing. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Briggs. 

30.  (II)  Foods  and  Food  Preparation. — A  study  of 
fundamental  principles  and  comparative  methods  of  food 
preparation  and  home  preservation,  with  emphasis  on  the 
nutritional  and  economic  aspects  of  foods. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Davis. 
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31.  (I)  Applied  Design. — Art  principles  are  studied  with 
many  practical  applications  for  selecting  and  arranging.  Spe- 
cific problems  in  decorating  cloth,  wood,  and  leather  afford 
opportunity  for  individual  expression. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Briggs. 

51.  (I)  Food  Selection  and  Meal  Planning. — Meal 
planning,  serving  and  etiquette  with  emphasis  on  well-bal- 
anced meals  as  to  nutritive  value  and  economy  of  money, 
time,  and  labor  in  preparation.  Further  study  of  food  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  cookery. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30;  Chemistry  31  and  32, 

52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. —  A  study  of  the 
fundamentals  of  normal  nutrition  including  energy  needs,  the 
metabolism  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  vitamins,  and 
minerals;  and  the  quantitative  requirements  for  these  var- 
ious essential  nutrients.  Laboratory  work  provides  for  fur- 
ther study  of  the  composition  of  foods  and  their  contribution 
to  the  diet  and  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive  value  to  cost. 
Nutritive  loss  due  to  cooking,  storage,  etc.  is  given  consid- 
eration. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  30;  Chemistry  31  and  32  or 
Zoology  35. 

54.  (II)  Nutrition. — For  students  who  are  not  major- 
ing in  Home  Economics  and  who  do  not  have  prerequisites 
for  Home  Economics  52.  This  course  is  designed  to  interpret 
the  technical  knowledge  of  foods  and  nutrition  in  terms  of 
its  practical  application  for  optimum  health. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mrs.  Cook. 

56.  (II)  Food  Preparation  and  Meal  Planning. — For 
students  not  majoring  in  home  economics.  This  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  basic  food  principles.  It  will  include  latest 
methods  and  techniques  of  cookery,  conservation  of  nutrients, 
menu  planning  and  food  preparation,  buying  of  food,  con- 
sumer education  and  table  service,  decoration  and  etiquette. 
It  is  recommended  for  students  who  want  a  scientific  as  well 
as  practical  knowledge  of  food  and  its  preparation  for  every- 
day use. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Davis. 

57.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Simple  Construction. 
— ^For  students  not  majoring  in  home  economics.  This  course 
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is  designed  to  stimulate   an  interest  in  good  workmanship. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  construction  technique  such  as  fitting, 
pattern  use  and  altering. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mrs.    WiLHELM. 

60.  (II)  Household  Equipment  and  Techniques. — Se- 
lection, care  and  operation  of  household  equipment  and  the 
study  of  the  mechanical  principles  involved.  Student  demon- 
strations given  for  practice  with  all  types  of  equipment.  Study 
of  home  lighting  and  wiring.  Outside  demonstrations  and  field 
trips  are  planned. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Merriam. 

61.  ( I )  Clothing  Design  and  Construction. — Principles 
of  construction  are  given  through  the  use  of  commercial  pat- 
terns and  handling  of  wash  fabrics.  Flat  pattern  design  is 
stressed  with  each  student  making  her  own  design  in  silk  or 
rayon. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Wilhelm. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  2  or  57  or  equivalent. 

62.  (II)  Home  Furnishing. — A  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  fur- 
nishing of  a  satisfying  home.  A  study  of  period  homes  and 
furnishings  is  included.  Many  applications  of  these  principles 
are  worked  out  in  practical  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Miss  Briggs. 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household. — ^A  study  of  per- 
sonal and  family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the 
economic  relations  of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time, 
energy,  and  money  as  a  means  to  influence  the  home  situation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                             Miss  Merriam. 

77.  (I)  and  (II)  Home  Management  Practice. — Suc- 
cessive groups  of  seniors  live  in  the  home  management  house 
and  assume  responsibilities  involved  in  managing  a  home. 
Meals  are  planned  on  low,  medium,  and  high  income  levels. 

Credit,  3. 
Miss  Merriam. 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  51,  52,  and  75,  or  by  special 
permission. 

80.    (II)    Family  Life. — A  study  of  the  modern  family; 
ideals  and  responsibilities  of  the  home  and  the  individual's 
share  in  developing  positive  family  relationships. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mrs.  Piatt. 
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81.  (I)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A 
study  of  general  education  philosophy;  the  application  of 
home  economics  to  the  entire  school  program;  development 
of  curricula  based  upon  student  needs;  exploration  of  instruc- 
tional methods  and  techniques.  This  course  gives  credit  tow- 
ard meeting  state  standards  for  teachers. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Piatt. 

83.  (I)  and  (II)  Student  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. 
— Observation  and  supervised  teaching  are  carried  on  in  the 
home  economics  classes  in  the  nearby  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Credit,  3. 
Miss  Merriam,  Mrs.  Piatt. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  81  or  its  equivalent. 

84.  (I)  and  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — ^By 
arrangement  with  the  Dean  of  the  School.  An  intensive  appli- 
cation of  home  economics  to  special  problems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Home  Economics  Staff. 

86.  (II)  Child  Development. — The  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child,  his  basic  needs,  aspects  of  behavior — 
routine,  creative,  and  social — as  they  are  related  to  personal- 
ity development.  Planned  observation  and  participation  in 
Nursery  School. 

3  class  hours;  1  hour  laboratory.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                   Mrs.  Thies. 

87.  (I)  Principles  and  Practices  of  Tailoring. — Em- 
phasis on  handling  of  wool  in  the  making  of  suits  and  coats. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Briggs. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  61  or  equivalent. 

88.  (II)  Applied  Dress  Design. — Costume  design  by 
drawing  and  draping,  using  textures  of  unusual  nature.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  fitting  and  adapting  design  to  the 
figure. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Briggs. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  87  or  equivalent. 

89.  (I)  Diet  Therapy.  —  The  application  of  nutrition 
principles  to  diet  in  disease.  Recent  theories  of  dietary  treat- 
ment of  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  obesity,  anemia,  fevers, 
diabetes,  food  allergy,  cardiovascular  and  biliary  tract  diseases 
are  reviewed  critically.  Students  are  required  to  use  and  be 
familiar  with  current  medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nu- 
tritional   problems    in    disease   and    at    the    same    time    be 
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open-minded  regarding  new  development  in  this  field.   Scien- 
tific and  medical  terminology  is  emphasized. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mrs.  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;  Chemistry  79;  Zoology  35. 

90.  (II)  Nutrition  Seminar.  —  For  qualified  seniors. 
Heading  and  oral  reports  of  scientific  literature  and  prepara- 
tion of  bibliographies. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mrs.  Cook. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Institutional  Foods  AND  Management. 
— For  qualified  seniors  interested  in  institutional  food  service. 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  organization,  personnel  manage- 
ment, the  administration,  food  costs,  operating  expenses,  and 
the  special  functions  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory  work  at  the 
College  Dining  Hall  and  dormitories.  It  is  expected  that  stu- 
dents will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters.  Students 
wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative  institutional  work  are 
advised  to  take  Economics   >1. 

First  semester,  1  class  hour:  1  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3. 
Second  semester,  2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Miss  Jane. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  51  and  52. 

93.  (I)  Experimental  Foods. — The  testing  and  compar- 
ing of  different  food  materials  and  methods  of  preparation, 
including  advanced  work  in  the  science  and  techniques  of 
cookery.  Special  individual  problems  will  be  studied.  The 
course  is  helpful  to  those  interested  in  commercial  food  testing 
and  valuable  to  those  wishing  to  develop  a  scientific  approach 
to  the  study  of  foods. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Miss  Davis. 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  51;  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

95.  (I)  Child  Nutrition. — A  study  is  made  of  nutri- 
tional needs  from  prenatal  life  through  infancy  and  childhood. 
Methods  of  judging  nutrition,  also  causes  and  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition are  discussed.  Menus  for  children  and  measures  to 
insure  the  consumption  of  optimal  diets  are  put  into  practice 
with  laboratory  work  in  the  Nursery  School. 

3  class  hours.    Laboratory  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  52  or  54. 
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HYGIENE 

Hygiene. — All  freshmen  are  required  to  attend  a  series 
of  lectures  on  personal  hygiene.  For  men  students  these 
lectures  are  included  in  the  Military  program;  for  women 
students  they  are  scheduled  as  a  separate  course. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Health  Service  Staff. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professor  Otto,  Professor  Blundell,  Assistant  Professor 
Robertson,  Mr.  Procopio,  Mr.  MacIver,  Mr.  Durell. 

Landscape  Architecture 

25.  (I)  Freehand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Design. — 
For  majors  in  landscape  architecture.  The  work  in  this  course 
is  to  supply  the  student  with  technical  aspects  of  freehand 
drawing  and  design  necessary  to  proficiency  in  that  field. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  MacIver. 

26.  (II)  Landscape  Drafting. — This  course  continues 
the  work  in  Landscape  Architecture  25,  but  draws  on  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  designers  problems  and  includes 
simple  projections — orthographic,  perspective,  and  isometric 
— and  architectural  shades  and  shadows. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  MacIver. 

51.  (I)  Elements  of  Topography  and  Construction. — 
Contour  interpolation,  grading  and  drainage  plans,  drive  de- 
sign, profiles  and  sections,  computation  of  earth  work.  Appli- 
cation of  surveying  to  landscape  construction. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Procopio. 

Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  25,  Landscape  Architecture 
26. 

52.  (II)  Construction  Details. — A  series  of  problems 
in  architectural  garden  features  as  walks,  steps,  walls,  gates, 
pools,  and  small  structures. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.                                               Mr.  Procopio. 
Prerequisite,  Landscape  Architecture  51. 

53.  (I)  Garden  Design.  —  Fundamental  principles  of 
composition  with  application  to  problems  in  the  design  of 
gardens  and  small  home  grounds. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
3:00-4:50  M.  W.  F.                                                    Mr.  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  25  and  26  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
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54.    (II)    General  Design. — A  series  of  problems  in  the 
design  of  small  properties,  estates   and  parks.    Members  of 
this  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit 
typical  examples  of  design;  approximate  cost,   $8.00. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-4:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Otto. 

Prerequisites,   Landscape  Architecture  51,    53,  and   concur- 
rently 52. 

76.  (II)  Civic  Art. — A  survey  of  the  principles  and 
applications  of  modern  civic  art,  including  city  planning, 
regional  planning  and  the  design  of  various  types  of  land  areas. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51  and  52. 

79.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1949-50). — 
A  study  of  construction  methods  and  the  maintenance  of 
estate,  park,  and  recreation  areas.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                         Mr.  Blundell. 

80.  (II)  History  and  Literature  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture.— A  review  of  the  significant  history  and  literature 
of  landscape  architecture  and  the  allied  fields  of  city  planning, 
regional  planning  and  highway  improvement.  Compilation  of 
bibliographies  on  various  phases  of  these  fields. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                    Mr.  Durell. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Design. — Class  B  Exchange 
Problems  plus  specialized  study  of  landscape  details  and  a 
summary  of  general  design.  Members  of  the  class  may  be 
required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  examples 
of  design;  approximate  cost,  $10.00. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
3:00-4:50  M.  W.  F.                                                Mr.  Durell. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  53  and  54. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1950-51). — The  history  of  archi- 
tectural development,  including  styles  of  architecture  and 
construction  principles  of  value  to  the  landscape  architects 
when  working  with  architectural  problems.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Robertson. 

84.  (II)  Sketching. — ^Drawing  and  sketching  in  various 
mediums  from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Robertson. 
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Horticulture 

1.  (I)  Plant  Propagation. — This  course  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the 
methods  and  principles  involved  in  the  progagation  of  horti- 
cultural plants. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Procopio. 

26.  (II)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees,  with  special  reference  to  their  mature 
form  and  character,  means  of  identification,  natural  associa- 
tions, and  uses  of  the  various  types  of  trees  in  landscape  work. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blundell. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  shrubs 
and  woody  vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  em- 
phasis being  given  to  their  adaptability  to  the  various  land- 
scape uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blundell. 

52.  (II)  Planting  Design. — A  study  of  the  utilization  of 
plant  materials  in  combination  as  applied  to  the  many  con- 
ditions and  demands  of  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blundell, 
Prerequisites,  Horticulture  26  and  51. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Anderson,  Professor  Machmer,  Assistant  Professor 
BouTELLE,  Assistant  Professor  Schoonmaker,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Rose,  Mr.  Beytes,  Mr.  Buzzell,  Mr.  Shillings, 
Mr.  RiTGER,  Mr.  Allen. 

5.  (I)  Introductory  Engineering  Mathematics. — Trig- 
onometry and  algebra:  a  rapid  basic  review,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, simple  determinants  and  the  slide  rule.  Plane  analytic 
geometry:  the  straight  line,  conic  sections,  selected  higher 
plane  curves,   polar  coordinates  and    parametric   equations. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 

6.  (II)  Introductory  Calculus  for  Engineers. — Dif- 
ferentiation, with  applications,  technique  of  integration. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5. 

7.  (I)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. — For  all  freshmen, 
except  majors  in  Engineering,  who  are  required  to  take  a  full 
year  of  college  mathematics.   Fractions,  quadratic  equations, 
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exponents,  logarithms,  variation,  determinants  of  the  second 
and  third  orders,  and  plane  trigonometry. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

8.  (II)  Algebra. — This  course  is  designed  for  the  fresh- 
men who  do  not  plan  to  proceed  to  Calculus.  Theory  of 
equations,  progressions,  mensuration,  number  systems,  and 
the  elements  of  statistics  and  mathematics  of  investments. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

10.   (II)  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry. — This  course 
is  designed  for   the  freshmen  who  plan  to    take   Calculus. 
Theory  of  equations,  binomial  theorem,  determinants  of  higher 
order,  and  plane  analytic  geometry. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  7. 

12.  (II)  Functional  Mathematics. — For  freshmen  who 
are  not  required  to  take  a  full  year  of  college  mathematics. 
Fractions,  percentage,  linear  and  quadratic  equations  with 
applications,  exponents,  logarithms,  slide  rule,  proportion, 
graphs,  statistics,  progressions,  and  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics of  investments. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker,  Mr.  Allen. 

27.  (I)  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  —  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  Mathematics  7  and  8  or 
their  equivalents  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  later  work  in 
the  calculus. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  8.  The  Department. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus. — The  basic  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  differential  calculus. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus. — A  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 29  into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special 
emphasis  on  application  to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  29. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Calculus  for  Engineers. — Area,  vol- 
ume, length  of  curve,  centroid,  moment  of  inertia,  liquid 
pressure,  work,  partial  differentiation. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6. 
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32.  (II)  Applied  Calculus  for  Engineers. — Multiple 
integrals,  infinite  series,  expansion  of  functions,  hyperbolic 
functions,  differential  equations,  elements  of  vector  analysis. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  31. 

55.  (I)  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical 
principles  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depre- 
ciation, valuation  of  bonds,  insurance.  The  development  and 
application  of  aids  to  computation  in  problems  arising  from 
financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  S.;  11:00-11:50  Th.  Mr.  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  7. 

60.  (II)  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic 
Geometry  ( 1949-50 ) . — The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with 
application  to  terrestrial  and  celestial  problems.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the  analytic 
representation  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  space.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Boutelle. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

62.  (II)  Statistics.  —  The  fundamental  mathematical 
principles  of  statistical  analysis.  The  derivation  of  the  basic 
formulas  used,  and  the  study  and  discussion  of  such  topics 
as  averages,  dispersion,  skewness,  curve  fitting,  least  squares, 
linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  probability  curve,  probable 
error,  sampling,  reliability. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

65.  (I  )  Theory  of  Equations  (1949-50). — An  introduc- 
tion to  advanced  algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for 
and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  and  transcendental  equa- 
tions; ruler  and  compass  constructions;  systems  of  equations; 
determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric  functions;  resultants; 
discriminants;  invariants;  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Boutelle. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry  ( 1949-50 ) . 
— A  study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treat- 
ment of  the  geometry  of  points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics 
as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coordinates;  infinite  elements; 
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harmonic  division;   groups  of  transformations  and  their  in- 
variants; and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other  geometries, 
will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

71.  (I)  Vector  Analysis  (1950-51). — The  algebra  and 
calculus  of  vectors.  Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields 
will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.  (II)  History  of  Mathematics  (1948-49). — A  study 
of  the  great  agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathe- 
matics. Desirable  for  students  planning  to  teach  mathematics. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Andersen. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

91.  (I)  Advanced  Calculus. — Series,  expansion  of  func- 
tions, partial  differentiation,  envelopes,  and  multiple  integrals. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

92.  (II)    Differential  Equations. — 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

94.   ( II )   Advanced  Calculus. — A  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 91.    Line  and  surface   integrals;  Taylor's  expansion; 
Fournier  series;  calculus  of  variations;  Elliptic,  Gamma,  and 
Beta  functions;  continuity  theorems. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  91. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology 

57.  (I)  Meteorology. — A  consideration  of  weather  ele- 
ments, air  masses,  frontal  structures  and  storms,  the  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  of  weather  maps  and  the  general 
principles  of  weather  forecasting. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Lanphear. 

58.  ( II )  Astronomy.  —  The  course  deals  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  atmosphere  through  which  astronomical 
phenomena  are   observed;   fundamental   conceptions   of  the 
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celestial  sphere,  the  solor  system,  stars,  galaxies.  The  chief 
objective  is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  order 
revealed  in  the  sky. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                               Mr.  Lanphear. 

MILITARY 

Colonel  William  N.  Todd,  Jr.,  Cavalry;  Lieutenant 

Colonel  Frances   W.  Nye,  Air  Corps; 

Major  Howard  C.  Parker,  Cavalry. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  individual  weapons 
and  marksmanship,  hygiene  and  first  aid,  maps  and  aerial 
photographs,  military  organization,  and  the  National  Defense 
Act,  ROTC  regulations. 

3  scheduled  hours.  First  semester,  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester.  Credit,  2. 
Army  Instructors. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  physical  devel- 
opment methods,  maps,  and  aerial  photographs,  military  ad- 
ministration, evolution  of  warfare,  military  law  and  boards. 
3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  military  leader- 
ship, psychology  and  personnel  management.  Geographical 
foundation  of  national  power,  and  military  law  and  boards; 
tactics  and  technique  of  cavalry  or  armored  units  for  students 
in  the  armored  cavalry  unit;  tactics  and  techniques  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  for  students  in  the  air  corps  unit. 
5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Army  Instructors. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  military  teaching 
methods,  military  problems  of  the  United  States,  psychological 
warfare,  military  mobilization  and  demobilization,  command 
and  staff  operations;  tactics  and  technique  of  cavalry  or  ar- 
mored units  for  students  in  the  armored  cavalry  unit;  tactics 
and  techniques  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  students  in  the 
air  corps  unit. 

5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Army  Instructors. 

OLERICULTURE 
Professor  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.  Johnson. 

25.  (I)  General  Olericulture. — A  study  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a  basic 
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understanding  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  and 
other  horticultural  crops. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Johnson. 

51.  (I)  Olericulture. — A  critical  study  of  the  water 
and  nutrient  requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to 
irrigation,  soils  and  their  preparation,  manures,  fertilizers^ 
lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                          Mr.  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Olericulture. — A  study  of  certain  environ- 
mental factors  which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as 
applied  to  actual  commercial  practices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Snyder. 

73.  (I)  Vegetable  Marketing  Practices. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  various  factors,  techniques,  and  methods  in  harvest- 
ing and  preparing  vegetables  for  market,  including  marketing 
centers,  production  areas,  market  and  consumer  preference, 
packing  house  facilities  and  equipment,  and  premarket  storage. 
Trips  to  nearby  growers  and  markets  will  be  required  at  a 
cost  of  not  over  ten  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Snyder. 
Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  55. 

74.  (II)  Merchandising  of  Perishables.  —  Discussion 
and  demonstrations  in  this  course  will  include  the  various 
techniques,  practices,  and  methods  that  are  used  in  selling  and 
distributing  horticultural  commodities  through  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  outlets  from  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Trips  to  the  Boston  and  New  York  markets  may  be  elected 
by  the  student  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  detailed  study  of 
variety  identification;  nomenclature  and  classification;  history, 
variety  improvement  and  seed  sources;  judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr.  Snyder. 

76.  (II)  Greenhouse  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  ( 1948- 
49). — A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  and  mushrooms;  the 
growing  of  seeding  plants  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open 
for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr.  Snyder. 
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78.  (II)  Commercial  Olericulture. — A  study  of  the 
problems  in  the  commercial  production  of  vegetables :  general 
culture,  fertilizers  and  manures,  machinery,  labor,  harvesting, 
and  marketing.  One  or  two  trips  to  important  markets  and 
truck  growing  sections  are  required.  Twenty-five  dollars  will 
cover  the  cost  of  these  trips. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr.  Snyder. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar. — ^Advanced  study  of  problems 
relating  to  vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Glick. 

61.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy. — A  general  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  philosophy  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  method  and  content.  This  course  attempts  to  provide  a 
background  for  the  understanding  and  evaluation  of  theories 
of  education,  religion,  ethics,  metaphysics,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                        Mr.  Glick. 

62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy.  —  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  recent 
past.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
life  as  a  whole  with  emphasis  upon  ethical,  political,  religious, 
educational,  and  metaphysical  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Glick. 

63.  (I)  Logic. — The  primary  function  of  logic  as  con- 
ceived in  this  course  is  to  study  the  rules  and  techniques  of 
thinking  as  applied  to  interpreting  and  evaluating  the  facts 
of  science  and  the  data  of  experience  in  general.  A  secondary 
aim  is  to  study  the  structures  of  thought  from  the  standpoint 
of  clearness  and  ease  of  expression  and  the  effectiveness  of 
conviction.  Logic  is  considered  not  only  as  a  tool  but  as  an 
art  as  well.  It  should  possess  something  of  the  thrill  of  a  game 
rather  than  the  mere  grind  of  a  chore. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Glick. 

64.  (II)  Ethics. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical 
theories  and  practices  both  historical  and  contemporary.  Eth- 
ical theories  are  studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of  civili- 
zation and  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  significance  of 
each  in  our  present  civilization. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Glick. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Professor  Gore,  Professor  Radcliffe,  Professor  Eck,  Professor 

LoRDEN,  Associate  Professor  Kauffman,  Assistant  Professor 

Derby,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers, 

Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Salwak,  Mr.  Kosakowski,  Mr.  Masi. 

3.  (I)  4.  (II)  Physical  Education — Physical  Fitness 
Activity  Course. — Planned  progressively  to  help  every  man 
student  meet  reasonable  minimum  standards  of  physical  fit- 
ness and  through  regularity  and  continuity  of  physical  exer- 
cise to  maintain  good  physical  condition.  The  men  are  given 
physical  fitness  ratings  and  must  meet  minimum  standards  in 
use  of  obstacle  course,  the  basic  skills  in  several  team  sports, 
as  well  as  learn  to  swim. 

5  hours.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Salwak  and  the  Department. 

5.  (I)  Physical  Education  Survey. — A  survey  of  the 
health,  physical  education,  and  physical  recreation  courses 
which  make  up  the  physical  education  major.  This  course 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Salwak  and  the  Department. 

33.  (I)  34.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fit- 
ness activity  program. 

5  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fit- 
ness activity  program. 

5  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fit- 
ness activity  program. 

5  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

22.  (II)  First  Aid  Instructors. — The  First  Aid  training 
course  includes  standard,  advanced,  and  instructor  courses, 
leading  to  qualification  as  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  In- 
structor with  work  in  athletic  training  techniques  and  acci- 
dent prevention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Gore. 

41.  (I)  Winter  Activities. — Winter  ice  and  snow  activ- 
ities programs,  including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter 
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carnivals,  winter  sports  safety;  and  the  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  winter  sports  facilities. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Briggs. 

42.  (II)  Aquatics. — The  aquatic  course  gives  training 
in  water  safety,  swimming,  diving,  canoeing,  boating,  life- 
saving,  and  recreational  swimming,  leading  to  possible  qualifi- 
cation as  American  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  instructor. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  Department. 

43.  (I)  Officiating. — Technique  and  practice  in  offi- 
ciating major  sports. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
11:00-11:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  Mr.  Ball. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements. — This  course  con- 
siders the  status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an 
historical  sketch,  typical  contributions  in  anthropometrics, 
strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement  tests,  cardiac  func- 
tional tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport  technique 
tests;  and  it  includes  the  tools  of  measurement,  indices,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  test  administration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.                                                  Mr.  Salwak. 

45.  (I)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physical  Education. 
— A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
various  systems  of  physical  education  and  a  study  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical  education. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  Mr.  Lorden. 

51.  (I)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — 
This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and 
basketball. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  EcK,  Mr.  Lorden,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Ball. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — 
Continuation  of  Course  51.  This  course  outlines  the  coaching 
of  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  hockey,  and  athletic 
pedagogy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  Lorden,  Mr.  Derby,  and  the  Department. 
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53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools. — 
This  course  includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance, 
and  content  of  physical  education  in  the  grade  schools.  The 
course  is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  Derby. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education — Special  Methods. — This 
course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and 
content  of  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
The  course  is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  Derby. 

56.  (II)  Organization  and  Administration  OF  Physical 
Education. — Considers  the  organization  and  administration 
of  a  department  of  physical  education.  Design,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  service  considerations  of  physical  recrea- 
tional areas  are  studied. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                       Mr.  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques. — This  course 
covers  details  of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle 
of  organized  camp  counselor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a 
general  activities  counselor,  and  as  a  specialty  counselor. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Mr.  Gore. 

58.  (II)  Organized  Camping  Administration.  —  This 
course  includes  the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum 
standards  of  health  and  safety,  the  development  of  camping 
philosophies,  trends,  and  the  camping  industry. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles. — A  course 
in  the  elements  and  principles  of  scoutmastership,  given  in 
cooperation  with  the  Scout  Executive,  Hampshire-Franklin 
Council,  B.S.A. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Gore. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses. — Presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  research  work  in  physical  education, 
physical  recreation,  health  and  safety  education,  or  athletics. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.      Mr.  Gore  and  the  Department. 

73.  (I)  Recreation  —  Administration  and  Organiza- 
tion.— Administration  and  organization  of  recreational  areas, 
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including  playground  layouts,  equipment  supplies,  main- 
tenance, leadership,  training  activities,  conduct  of  programs, 
and  problems  of  operations. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement,  Mr.  Gore. 

74.  (II)  Recreation — Recreation  Land  Use. — Includ- 
ing types  of  recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  people,  geography  of  recreation,  competi- 
tors of  recreational  land  use,  economic  aspects  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  recreational  systems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                              Mr.  Gore. 

76.  (II)  Anatomy  General. — A  course  in  structural 
human  anatomy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Radcliffe. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied — Kinesiology. — A  course 
aimed  to  give  the  anatomical  application  basal  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems  in  apparatus,  ath- 
letic, and  corrective  exercises. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Radcliffe. 

Prerequisite,  Physical  Education  76. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Associate  Professor  Totman,  Miss  Hubbard,  Miss  Wagner, 

Mrs.  Harmon. 

7.  (I)  8.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Students  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  one  term  of  dancing,  in  one  team 
sport,  and  to  pass  a  safety  test  in  swimming.  Except  for  these 
requirements,  all  unrestricted  students  may  select  any  activ- 
ity which  is  offered.  Fall  season:  field  hockey,  volleyball, 
soccer,  archery,  tennis,  swimming.  Winter  season:  basketball, 
volleyball,  badminton,  swimming,  life  saving  (by  permission) , 
modern  dance,  square  dance,  calisthenics,  posture  training. 
Spring  season:  softball,  soccer,  archery,  swimming,  modern 
dance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

27.  (I)  28.  (II)  Physical  Education. — The  activities 
offered  in  Courses  7  and  8  are  continued.  In  addition,  ad- 
vanced modern  dance  is  offered  in  the  fall  season  and  water 
safety  instruction  in  the  winter  season.  Unrestricted  students 
may  select  any  activity  which  is  offered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
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61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Participation  in 
the  activity  classes  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  with  the 
purpose  of  gaining  further  skill  and  developing  physical 
fitness. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Participation 
in  activity  courses  for  physical  fitness  with  opportunity  to 
learn  refereeing  in  sports  and  to  assist  in  teaching  individual 
sports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Powers,  Associate  Professor  Alderman,  Associate 
Professor  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  Burpo,  Assistant  Professor 
Wannlund,   Assistant   Professor   Mathieson,   Mr.   Crooker. 

25.  (I)  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat. — This  course  is 
largely  a  study  of  the  following  and  related  topics;  equilib- 
rium of  bodies;  forms  of  energy  and  work;  motion,  fluids; 
surface  tension;  molecular  phenomena;  elasticity;  wave-mo- 
tion; sound;  thermometry  expansion;  hygometry;  transmission 
of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  8  or  its  equivalent. 

26.  (II)  Light  and  Electricity. — Includes  wave-theory 
of  light;  optical  instruments;  analysis  of  light;  interference; 
polarization;  magnetism;  electrostatics;  production  and  prop- 
erties of  electric  currents;  electrical  appliances  and  machines; 
oscillatory  circuits;  vacuum  tubes,  and  related  topics. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Elecricity,  Photo-elec- 
tricity, Thermionics  and  Applications. — Course  51  deals 
largely  with  direct  currents;  Course  52  with  alternating  cur- 
rents, applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo-electricity.  These 
courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  training  in 
theory  and  methods  of  measurement  in  the  indicated  subjects, 
which  are  useful  in  many  fields  of  investigation.  Modern 
methods  are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  or  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  W. 

Mr.  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51; 
Physics  51  for  Course  52. 
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55.    (I)    56.    (II)    Mechanics. — Development  of  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles 
and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  and  rotation.    One  laboratory- 
period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.;  laboratory  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Ross. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

58.  (II)  Elements  of  Photography.  —  Discussion  of 
types  of  cameras,  lenses,  films,  exposure,  meters,  processing 
of  films  and  papers,  enlarging,  composition,  color  photography, 
photomicrography.  A  2-hour  laboratory  period  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  class  hour.  Not  offered  in  1948-49. 
3:00-3:50  W.  Mr.  Powers. 

60.  (II)  Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  vibrations, 
vibrating  bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acous- 
tic properties.  The  work  will  include  many  applications  of 
sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  its  equivalent. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Heat  AND  Thermodynamics  (1949-50). 
A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  energy  changes  due  to  heat 
in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material  and  experimental 
methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.  Mr.  Alderman. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Optics  ( 1948-49 ) .—An  intermediate 
course  in  the  theory  of  light.  Work  in  geometrical  and  phys- 
ical optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are  used  in  the 
laboratory.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  Work  in 
Selected  Topics. — These  courses  are  largely  experimental 
and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized.  The 
class  hour  is  used  for  a  course  in  precision  of  measurements. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  51-52  or  55-56  or  63-64;  Mathematics 
29,  30. 
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85.  (I)  86.  (II)  Modern  Physics  (1949-50).— Typical 
subjects  studied  are  theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  quantum 
theory;  spectra,  X-ray  analysis,  nuclear  reactions.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  51,  62  and  64  or  equivalent;  Mathe- 
matics 29,  30. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Electronics  ( 1948-49 ).  — Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  51,  52;  Mathematics  29,  30. 

POMOLOGY 

Professor  French,  Associate  Professor  Roberts,  Assistant 
Professor  O.  G.  Anderson,  Mr.  J.  F.  Anderson. 

26.  (II)  Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of 
raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  blueberries, 
cranberries,  and  grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  vari- 
eties, selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers,  prun- 
ing, harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  O.  Anderson. 

53.  (I)  General  Pomology. — ^A  study  of  the  most  im- 
proved practices  in  tree  fruit  production,  including  orchard 
sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  struc- 
ture and  growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning, 
fertilizers,  pollination;  harvesting  and  marketing  the  crop. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  F. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  Anderson. 

56.  (II)  Spraying. — This  course  is  especially  designed 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the 
orchard.  It  involves  a  study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting 
machinery;  (b)  methods  in  the  application  of  materials  used 
in  orchards,  with  the  important  considerations  for  spraying 
each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard  pest;  (c)  prepara- 
tion for  use  of  the  common  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Roberts. 

57.  (I)  Fruit  Judging. — Practice  in  the  identification, 
selection,  and  judging  of  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes.  From 
this  class  a  team  is  selected  to  represent  the  University  in 
Intercollegiate  Fruit  Judging  Contests. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  O.  Anderson. 
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75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1950-51). — A  study  of 
the  more  important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the 
United  States,  their  relationships  and  nomenclature.  Partic- 
ular emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identification,  classification, 
and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of  the  characters  of 
the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.           Mr.  O.  Anderson. 

77.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1949-50). — A  critical 
consideration  of  the  picking,  grading,  packing,  storing,  and 
marketing  of  fruits.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading 
American  and  foreign  centers  of  fruit  production  as  they  affect 
our  own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here  or  abroad. 
A  two-day  market  trip  will  be  required  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  ten  dollars.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  Anderson. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Pomology. — A  consideration 
of  the  scientific  principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior 
of  fruit-bearing  plants.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  more 
important  research  work  in  the  field  of  pomology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                           Mr.  French. 
Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems 
relating  to  fruit  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                               The  Department. 

Plant  Breeding 

51.  (I)  Plant  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of 
genetics  with  emphasis  on  their  application  to  plants. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                              Mr.  French. 

52.  (II)  Plant  Breeding  Methods. — An  advanced  study 
of  genetic  topics  peculiar  to  plants,  also  the  methods  and 
problems  of  the  plant  breeder.  Laboratory  work  in  genetic 
analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  10:00-11:50  F.                    Mr.  French. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  51. 

81.    (I)    82.    (II)    Special  Problems  IN  Plant  Breeding. 
— Qualified  seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special 
topics  or  undertake  such  original  investigations  as  time  and 
available  material  will  permit. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  French. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  52. 
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POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Jeffrey,  Professor  Sanctuary,  Assistant  Professor 

Banta,  Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

25.  (I)  General  Poultry. — Not  open  to  students  major- 
ing in  poultry  husbandry.  A  general  course  giving  an  intro- 
duction to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and  practice 
of  breeding,  incubation,  and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and 
rearing,  houses  and  equipment,  management  practices,  mar- 
keting poultry  products,  and  the  business  of  poultry  keeping. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  10:00-11:50  or  1:00-2:50  or  3:00-4:50  Tu. 

Mr.  Jeffrey. 

52.  ( II )  Incubation  and  Brooding.- — This  course  is  based 
upon  the  actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each 
year  a  research  project  is  planned  and  data  obtained  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  various  incubator  adjustments  upon 
malpositions  and  maldevelopment  of  embryos  and  the  per- 
centage of  hatch.  Studies  of  temperature  gradients,  chick 
behavior  and  development  are  made  in  brooding  with  various 
types  of  equipment.  Analysis  is  made  of  common  and  unusual 
field  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)  Poultry  Judging. — Physiological  and  anatomical 
characters  are  used  in  production  judging.  The  American 
Standard  of  Perfection  is  employed  in  a  study  of  the  more 
popular  breeds  and  varieties,  and  for  exhibition  judging. 
Judging  teams  competing  in  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Con- 
test are  trained  in  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  W.  F.  Mr.  Banta. 

55.  (I)  Poultry  Housing  and  Sanitation.  —  In  this 
course  are  considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the 
proper  physical  environment  necessary  for  growth,  health, 
and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of  ventilation  and  methods 
of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by  models.  Hu- 
midity, temperature,  and  condensation  studies  are  made  at 
the  poultry  plsmt  with  varying  adjustments  of  ventilation 
devices.  A  study  is  made  of  modern  equipment.  Sanitation 
from  the  standpoint  of  disease  prevention  practices  is  also 
considered. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Th.  Mr.  Sanctuary. 

56.  (II)  Poultry  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  scientific 
principles    of   nutrition,    classification   and    identification   of 
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feedstuffs,  formulation  and  calculation  of  rations  for  specific 
purposes.    A  class  trip  may  be  arranged. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Mr.  Banta. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry  Products. — A  study  of  the 
preparation  and  grading  methods  of  eggs  and  poultry  products 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  northeastern  markets.  The 
laboratories  are  designed  to  cover  the  fields  of  modern  dress- 
ing, processing  and  packaging  of  poultry;  as  well  as  grading, 
candling  and  quality  studies  of  eggs.  A  one-half  day  class 
trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required.  Esti- 
mated cost,  two  dollars. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  W.  Mr.  Vondell. 

76.  (II)  Turkey  Production. — This  course  includes  the 
production  of  ducks  and  geese  but  most  of  the  time  is  given 
to  the  turkey  industry;  its  importance,  breeds,  breeding,  in- 
cubation, brooding,  feeding,  finishing,  marketing,  etc. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-1:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  W.                                 Mr.  Vondell. 

77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding. — The  improvement  of  poultry 
by  selection  is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  heredity.  The  inheritance  of  morphological  and  physiolog- 
ical characters  including  plumage  color,  egg  production,  meat 
production,  hatchability,  egg   traits,   and  disease  resistance. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  3:00-4:50  F.                        Mr.  Jeffrey. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  I. 

78.  (II)  Seminar  and  Farm  Management. — A  combina- 
tion seminar  and  lecture  course  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  all  phases  of  the  poultry  industry. 
A  field  trip  covering  approximately  three  days  will  be  ar- 
ranged.    Students   may  elect  an  additional   problem   credit. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  may  be  elected. 

Credit,  3,  4. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Neet,  Assistant  Professor  Feldman,  Assistant 

Professor  Vallance,  Mr.  Goss,  Miss  Phillips, 

Mr.  Michelson. 

26.  (I)  and  (II)  General  Psychology. — This  is  an  in- 
troductory course  dealing  with  the  basic  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  psychology  with  regard  to  the  understanding  and 
control  of  behavior.    Topics  considered  include  the  nature 
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and  development  of  behavior,  motivation,  emotion,  learning, 
problems  of  adjustment,  thinking,  intelligence,  aptitudes,  and 
personality. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  Advanced  General  Psychology. — A  detailed 
consideration  of  some  of  the  major  problems  of  psychology. 
Topics  considered  include  motivation,  emotion,  neutral  rela- 
tionships, learning,  perception,  and  sensory  processes.  Stress 
is  placed  on  methodology  and  on  theoretical  implications. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26, 

51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  methods, 
and  data  of  experimental  psychology.  One  of  the  basic  func- 
tions of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scien- 
tific method  as  applied  to  experimental  studies  of  behavior. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  W.  or  Th.        Mr.  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

55.  (I)  Educational  Psychology. — A  study  of  psychol- 
ogical facts  and  principles  fundamental  to  education,  teaching, 
and  personal  relationships  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Topics 
considered  in  relation  to  school  situations  are:  physical  and 
mental  growth,  intelligence,  motivation,  emotions,  learning, 
transfer  of  training,  and  mental  hygiene  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                           Mr.  Vallance. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

61.  ( I )  Social  Psychology. — A  study  of  human  behavior 
as  influenced  by  interaction  with  others.  Major  topics  con- 
sidered are:  the  socialization  of  motives,  the  nature  and 
sources  of  personality,  social  attitudes  and  their  measure- 
ment, mechanisms  of  social  interaction,  behavior  in  crowd 
and  audience,  language  and  communicative  behavior,  custom 
and  conforming  behavior,  prejudice,  and  general  theories  of 
social  behavior. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Vallance. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

63.  (I)  Physiological  Psychology.  —  A  study  of  the 
relationships  between  the  individual's  behavior  and  his  phys- 
iological processes.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and 
motor  phenomena,  drives,  emotional  behavior,  and  learning. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Feldman. 

Prerequisites,  Psychology  26;  Zoology  35. 
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72.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  —  The 
literature,  techniques,  and  apparatus  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy are  considered  in  detail,  and  selected  projects  are  carried 
out  individually  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.                          Mr.  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  51. 

75.  (I)  Statistics  in  Psychology, — The  application  of 
statistical  procedures  to  the  analysis  of  psychological  data  and 
to  problems  of  measurement  in  psychology  and  related  fields. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
2:00-2:50  M.  F.;  2:00-3:50  W.                                   Mr.  Goss. 

Prerequisites,  Psychology  26;   Agricultural  Economics  79  or 
Mathematics  62. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Psychological  Tests. — Different  vari- 
eties of  psychological  tests  are  studied.  The  first  semester 
considers  group  tests  of  intelligence;  aptitude,  interest,  per- 
sonality, and  clinical  tests.  The  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  individual  and  performance  tests  of 
intelligence  and  to  the  nature  and  theories  of  intelligence. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  administering,  scoring,  interpreting, 
and  evaluating  tests.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Miss  Phillips. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

83.  (I)  Abnormal  Psychology  AND  Mental  Hygiene. — 
A  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
of  behavior  abnormalities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech  problems, 
memory  losses  and  other  disorders  of  association,  emotional 
extremes,  feeblemindedness,  the  neuroses  and  psychoses. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                  Mr.  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology. — The  course  aims  to 
give  understanding  of  psychological  principles  and  methods 
in  business  and  industrial  situations.  Topics  considered  in- 
clude: employee  selection  and  training,  motivation  and 
morale,  labor-management  relations,  working  conditions  and 
fatigue,  accident  prevention,  and  advertising  and  selling. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-9:50  M,  W.  F.  Mr.  Vallance. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 
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88.  (II)  Psychology  of  Guidance.  —  A  study  of  the 
psychological  principles  and  techniques  necessary  in  guid- 
ance. Practice  is  given  in  organizing  and  evaluating  relevant 
data  in  the  analysis  of  illustrative  cases. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Miss  Phillips. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

90.  (II)  Contemporary  Psychologies. — A  logical,  his- 
torical, and  systematic  analysis  of  contemporary  psychlogical 
theories,  including  structuralism,  functionalism,  purposivism, 
Gestalt  and  organismic  psychologies,  orthodox  psychoanalysis 
and  its  derivatives,  and  the  behaviorisms  from  Thorndike  and 
Watson  to  the  contemporary  scene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Mr.  Goss. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

92.  (II)  Clinical  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  involved  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  behavior  disorders.  Clinical  testing,  counselling,  and  psy- 
chotherapy are  given  consideration. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Feldman,  Mr.  Michelson. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  84  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

94.  ( II )  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology. — This  course 
aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  child 
from  birth  to  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics  are  considered:  original  nature,  maturation, 
mental  development,  emotions,  play,  social  behavior,  lan- 
guage, speech  defects,  learning,  moral  behavior,  personality 
and  mental  hygiene.  Nursery  school  observation  and  practice. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Problems  IN  Psychology. — For  qualified 
seniors.  The  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  independent  work 
and  study  on  special  problems  or  in  certain  fields  of  psycho- 
logical interest.  By  arrangement  with  the  members  of  the 
department. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Fraker,  Professor  Goding,  Assistant  Professor 

Clarke,  Assistant  Professor  Ferrigno,  Miss  Rogers, 

Mr.  Cestre. 

French 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French. — For  those  who 
have  had  no  previous  French  or  whose  preparation  is  insuffi- 
cient for  more  advanced  courses.  Intensive  drill  for  rapid 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  understanding.  No  credits  in 
this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close 
of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation 
from  the  Dean. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goding,  Mr.  Cestre. 

3.  (I)  4,  (II)  Intermediate  French. — Primarily  a  read- 
ing course  with  stress  on  both  exact  translation  and  rapid 
reading  for  comprehension.  Grammar  review  and  oral  prac- 
tice. Recommended  for  those  who  want  only  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   Goding. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2,  or  2  years  of  high  school  French. 

5.    (I)    6.    (II)   Advanced  Intermediate  French. — Read- 
ings from  representative  masterpieces  of  French  literature. 
Composition,  grammar  review,  intensive  oral  practice. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Clarke. 
Prerequisites,  French  3  and  4,  or  3  years  of  high  school  French, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 

9.  (I)  10.  (II)  Oral  Practice. — Not  open  to  freshmen 
except  in  conjunction  with  another  course  in  French.  Inten- 
sive oral  practice,  vocabulary  study,  grammar  essentials  for 
fluent  speech.  Recommended  for  those  who  desire  a  reason- 
ably good  command  of  the  spoken  language. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cestre. 
Prerequisites,  French  3  and  4  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

15.    (I)    16.    (II)   Survey  OF  French  Literature. — Read- 
ings from  representative  masterpieces  of  French  literature. 
Review  of  grammar.  Composition,  outside  reading.  Conducted 
in  French  except  for  one  section  conducted  in  English. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  French  3  and  4  and  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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Advanced  Courses 

Prerequisites,  French  15  and  16,  or  French  5  and  6  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Since  most  of  the  advanced 
courses  are  conducted  in  French,  the  student  should  have  a 
reasonable  oral  command  of  the  language  before  electing 
these  courses.  For  this  purpose  the  student  is  advised  to  take 
French  9  and  10,  or  spend  one  year  in  the  French  House. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  French  Literature  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  ( 1949-50 ) . — A  survey  of  the  Classic  period, 
with  readings  from  representative  works.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  French  Literature  OF  THE  Nineteenth 
Century  ( 1948-49 ) .  — A  detailed  study  of  the  more  important 
authors  and  movements.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  GoDiNG. 

51.  (I)  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1950-51). — Rosseau:  The  Encyclopedists.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 

52.  (II)  Voltaire  (1948-49).— A  study  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 

53.  (I)  54.  (II)  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Clarke. 

75.  (I)  CouRS  DE  Style. — A  study  of  syntax  and  idioms 
at  an  advanced  level.  The  student  is  taught  how  to  express 
himself  clearly  and  logically  in  living  French. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cestre. 

79.  ( I )  French  Civilization. — A  study  of  those  elements 
which  lie  back  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  France  to  the 
world  civilization.  Subjects  studied  will  include  arts,  sciences, 
school  systems,  the  press,  the  family,  social  classes,  influences 
of  history  and  georgaphy.  The  assigned  readings  will  be 
drawn  from  contemporary  French  Literature. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goding. 
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80.    (II)    Teacher  Training  Course. — Practice  teaching, 
methods,  outside  readings,  observations,   reports. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  GoDiNG. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — ^Pho- 
netics.  Recommended  for  majors  who  intend  to  teach  French. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  GoDiNG. 

Italian 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Elementary  Italian. — An  introductory- 
course  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous  Italian  or  whose 
preparation  is  insufficient  for  more  advanced  work.  Training 
in  grammar,  composition,  pronunciation,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  reading. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferrigno, 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Intermediate  Italian. — Primarily  a 
reading  course  with  considerable  attention  to  review  of  gram- 
mar, and  speech. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferrigno. 

Latin 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Latin. — A  course  in  elementary  Latin. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree 
until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special 
recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Miss  Rogers. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Latin. — A  college  survey  of  classical 
Latin  literature:  epic  (Virgil),  lyric  (Catullus  and  Horace), 
comedy  (Plautus),  oratory  (Cicero),  and  philosophy  (Lucre- 
tius). The  list  may  be  varied  according  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular classes. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Miss  Rogers. 

Prerequisite,  two  years  of  Latin  in  high  school  or  Latin  51,  52. 

Spanish 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  Spanish. — Grammar,  exer- 
cises in  composition  and  conversation,  reading  of  selected  short 
stories.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a 
degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon 
special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours;  4th  hour  optional.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker,  Mr.  Ferrigno,  Miss  Rogers. 
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7.    (I)    8.    (II)    Intermediate  Spanish. — Readings  from 
modern  authors;  grammar  review. 
3  class  hours;  4th  hour  optional.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferrigno,  Miss  Rogers. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  1  and  2  or  three  years  of  high  school 
Spanish. 

29.  (I)  The  Romantic  Period  (1948-49). —  Readings 
from  representative  authors;  written  and  oral  composition. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  7  and  8. 

30.  (II)  The  Modernists  (1948-49). — Dario,  Nervo  and 
their  contemporaries;  composition  and  conversation.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 
Prerequisite,  Spanish  29. 

73.  (I)  74.  (II)  The  Golden  Age  (1949-50).— Readings 
from  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Garcilaso  and  others. 
Composition  and  conversation.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  7  and  8. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Korson,  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Manfredi. 

28.  (I)  and  (II)  Introduction  to  Sociology. — An  out- 
line of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  individual  considered  as  a 
member  of  his  various  groups. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

51.  (I)  Urban  Sociology. — A  comparative  study  of  mo- 
dern social  conditions,  and  methods  of  adjustment,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  city  environment.  Characteristics  of  the 
population,  urban  ecology,  and  problems  of  adjustment  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  health,  education,  and  recreation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.,  third  hour  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Manfredi. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

52.  (II)  Rural  Sociology. — A  study  of  rural  society 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  population,  institutions,  standards 
of  living,  and  their  relation  to  urban  society. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  KoRSON. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 
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53.  (I)  An  Introductory  Study  of  Cultural  Anthro- 
pology.— A  non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  pre- 
literate  societies. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Manfredi. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

54.  (II)  American  Race  Relations. — The  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United 
States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Negro  and  major 
ethnic  groups.  A  rabbi,  minister,  and  priest  are  invited  to 
address  the  class,  and  visits  are  made  to  the  respective 
churches. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Korson. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

57.  (I)  The  Family. — The  history  and  development  of 
the  customs  of  courtship  and  marriage  from  primitive  society 
to  the  American  family.  The  basic  causes  of  changes  and 
trends  of  the  family  are  considered.  The  folkways  and  mores 
of  marriage  in  other  contemporary  societies  are  also  studied. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  KoRSON. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

61.  (I)  Population  Problems. — An  analytical  study  of 
population  trends  and  problems  of  the  world;  the  origin,  com- 
position, growth,  migration,  and  urbanization  of  the  American 
population.  A  consideration  of  population  pressure  as  a  cause 
of  migratory  movements. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Driver. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

75.  (I)  Social  Problems. — A  study  of  abuses  affecting 
the  home,  recreation,  business,  industry,  family,  welfare, 
public  health  government,  mental  disease,  and  crime.  The 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  Massachusetts  as 
agencies  of  reform.  Visits  to  Belchertown  State  Schools, 
Northampton  State  Hospital,  and  Northampton  Superior 
Court  are  arranged,  and  specialists  in  their  fields  will  be 
invited  as  speakers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Driver. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

76.  (II)  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare. — For  senior 
majors  and  others  who  qualify.  Contemporary  problems  of 
social  concern:  causes  of  poverty;  methods  of  caring  for  adult 
and  child  dependents  and  defectives.  A  consideration  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agency  administration  and  techniques,  and  an 
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examination  of  federal,  state,  and  local  community  programs. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Driver. 
Prerequisites,  Sociology  28,  51,  75. 

78.  ( II )  Criminology. — A  study  of  the  nature  of  crimes 
and  the  factors  underlying  criminal  behavior.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  machinery  of  justice  in  criminal  behavior: 
the  law,  the  courts,  police  enforcement,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Driver. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  75. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — Admission  by  permission 
of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed 
by  sociologists.  Students,  under  direction  of  the  instructor, 
analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  material  as  they  gather 
through  their  own  research.  Projects  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  instructor. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Korson. 

82.    (II)    Sociological  Theory. — ^An  examination  of  the 
contributions  of  European  and  American  writers  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  theories  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
development  of  human  social  organization. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Manfredi. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  53. 

SPEECH 

Assistant  Professor  Niedeck,  Assistant  Professor  Robertson, 

Mr.  Zaitz,  and  the  Department  of  English. 

29.    (I)    30.    (II)    Public  Speaking. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  instruction  and  opportunity  in  oral 
self-expression.   It  includes  both  public  speaking  and  literary 
interpretation.    Scheduled  under  English  25,  26. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

89.    (I)    Dramatic  Production. — This  course  offers  in- 
struction and  practice  in  casting,  directing,  acting,  make-up, 
lighting,  and  scenic  design  and  construction. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  NiEDECK,  Mr.  Robertson. 

91.    (I)    Formal  Discussion. — Most  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  formal  discussion:  its  organization  and  presenta- 
tion.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  lead  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussions  of  current  problems. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zaitz. 
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92.  (II)  Extempore  Speech. — The  theory  and  practice 
of  public  speaking  for  business  and  professional  purposes. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   NiEDECK. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  Lentz,  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

51.  (I)  Veterinary  Hygiene.  —  The  essentials  of  the 
health  of  animals  and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  con- 
sidered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lentz. 

75.  (I)  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  struc- 
ture of  the  horse  is  studied  and  the  structures  of  other  farm 
animals  are  compared  with  it. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Smith. 

76.  (II)  General  Veterinary  Pathology. — A  study  of 
fundamental,  general  pathological  conditions;  inflammation, 
fever,  etc.,  and  application  of  principles  of  etiology,  patho- 
genesis, and  prophylaxis  of  communicable  and  non-communi- 
cable diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Smith. 

88.  (II)  Avian  Pathology. — Consists  of  lectures  devoted 
to  principles  of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian 
diseases.  Etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Lentz. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Woodside,  Professor  Bishop,  Assistant  Professor 

Traver,  Assistant  Professor  Bartlett,  Assistant  Professor 

RoLLASON,   Assistant   Professor   Snedecor,   Mr.   Andrews, 

Miss  Tilton,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Resnick. 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology. —  (Constitutes 
one  semester  of  the  freshman  course  in  biology).  This  course 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  biology,  with 
special  reference  to  the  zoological  aspects.  The  structure  and 
activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate  animal,  the  frog,  are 
considered  in  detail  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized 
in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Brief  introductions  are  given  to  the  principles  of 
classification,  nutrition,  structure  and  functions  of  protoplasm, 
genetics,  heredity,  development,  and  evolution. 
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2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  or 
Tu.  Th.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  F.;  3:00-4:50  W.  or 
3:00-4:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  W.  or  10:00-11:50  M.  W.  or  3:00-4:50 
Th.;  11:00-11:50  S. 

Mr.  WooDSiDE,  Mr.  Andrews,  Miss  Tilton,  Mr.  Berman. 

25.  (I)  Survey  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. — The  lectures 
deal  briefly  with  the  classification,  morphology,  distribution, 
ecology,  life  history,  abundance,  inter-relationships  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  each  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  emphasis  on  those  phyla  not  discussed  at  length  in  the 
introductory  course.  The  laboratory  work  is  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  work  done  in  the  introductory  course, 
and  therefore  the  notebook  prepared  in  that  course  is  required 
for  reference  in  Zoology  25,  Whenever  possible,  living  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  phyla  studied  will  be  used. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  8:00-9:50  W.  or  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  Th. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Andrews. 

35.  (I)  and  (II)  Vertebrate  Physiology. — An  intro- 
ductory course  which  will  include  consideration  of  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion,  metabolism,  excretion,  chemical  and 
nervous  coordination,  muscular  activity,  and  reproduction. 
The  laboratory  work  will  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  equipment  and  methods  used  in  physiological  studies, 
with  emphasis  on  the  experimental  approach  to  the  labora- 
tory exercises. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Resnick,  Mr.  Snedecor. 

50.  (II)  Histology  of  the  Vertebrates. — A  study  of 
the  types  of  tissues  found  in  the  body  of  vertebrate  animals, 
and  of  the  organs  in  which  these  tissues  occur.  Tissues  and 
organs  of  mammals  are  emphasized.  A  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  is  advised. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.                      Miss  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

51.  (I)  and  (II)  Microtechnique  of  Animal  Tissues. — 
The  course  comprises  ( 1 )  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  animal  tissues, 
and  (2)  a  series  of  practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  of 
animal  tissues  for  microscopic  examination.  Registration  is 
limited  to  12  students  per  semester.  Consult  instructor  for 
section  assignments. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2, 
10:00-11:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  W.                         Mr.  Rollason. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 
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65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 
— This  course  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  anatomy  of  the  principal  organ  systems 
of  vertebrate  animals.  Animals  studied  in  the  laboratory  are: 
protochor dates,  an  elasmobranch  fish;  a  caudate  amphibian; 
a  bird;  and  a  mammal.  Demonstration  specimens  of  the  other 
classes  will  be  available  for  comparison  of  each  of  the  organ 
systems  studied.  The  course  is  arranged  to  run  throughout 
the  year,  and  is  required  of  zoology  majors.  It  is  especially 
recommended  for  premedical  students  and  students  of  his- 
torical geology  and  wildlife  management.  No  credit  will  be 
given  for  a  single  semester  of  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  or  1:00-4:50  W. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bond. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

69.  (I)  Animal  Parasitology.  —  Important  protozoan 
and  helminthic  parasites  of  man  and  domestic  animals.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  morphology,  physiological  activities, 
classification  and  phylogeny  of  the  parasite;  life  cycles,  vec- 
tors, and  modes  of  transmission;  host-parasite  relationships, 
and  other  fundamental  principles  of  parasitism  as  a  way  of  life. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

70.  (II)  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  survey 
of  the  invertebrate  animals  from  evolutionary  and  phylo- 
genetic  aspects.  Morphology,  modes  of  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction, interrelationships  with  other  animals,  and  distribu- 
tion in  time  and  space,  are  considered,  as  well  as  classification. 
Marine,  freshwater  and  land  faunas  representative  of  each 
major  group  are  studied. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  25  or  equivalent. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Vertebrate  Embryology. — The  study 
of  vertebrate  embryology  generally  assumes  a  knowledge  of 
comparative  vertebrate  anatomy.  A  thorough  study  is  made 
of  the  development  of  representative  animals,  special  empha- 
sis being  placed  on  the  amphibian,  bird,  and  mammal.  Gen- 
eral embryological  principles  are  stressed  throughout,  and 
appropriate  introductions  are  given  to  the  hormones  of  re- 
production and  to  experimental  embryology.  The  work  is 
arranged  to  run  through  the  year  and  is  required  of  students 
specializing  in  zoology  and  especially  recommended  for  pre- 
medical students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  WooDSiDE,  Mr.  Rollason. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 
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80.  (II)  Ornithology. — Lectures  consider  the  history 
of  ornithology,  classification,  evolution,  anatomy,  physiology, 
nesting  habits,  flight,  migration,  distribution,  and  abundance 
of  the  birds  of  the  world.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  three 
parts:  a  study  of  the  characteristics  for  field  identification  of 
the  birds  of  New  England;  a  study  of  the  anatomy  of  a  typical 
bird,  the  pigeon.  The  course  is  required  of  students  in  wildlife 
management  and  recreational  leadership,  and  recommended 
for  zoology  majors.  A  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy 
will  be  helpful.    Course  limited  to  twenty  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

81.  (I)  Vertebrate  Zoology. — An  introduction  to  the 
vertebrates,  their  classification  and  ecology,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  fishes.  Field  trips  for  the  study  of  local  fauna 
will  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  laboratory  exercises.  Course 
limited  to  eighteen  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Andrews^  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

83.  (I)  Comparative  Physiology. — A  course  designed 
to  familiarize  students  with  physiological  principles  and  adap- 
tations to  the  environment  of  animals  throughout  the  inver- 
tebrate phyla.  In  the  laboratory  the  experimental  method 
will  be  developed  involving  general  procedures  and  individual 
problems. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Bishop. 
Prerequisites,  Zoology  1,  35. 

84.  (II)  General  Cellular  Physiology. — The  proper- 
ties and  processes  common  to  all  organisms,  including  proto- 
plasmic organization,  permeability,  metabolism,  movement, 
bioelectricity,  and  reproduction. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Resnick. 
Prerequisites,  one  year  biology;  organic  chemistry. 

85.  (I)   Classes  oy  Arthropods  Other  Than  Insects.— 
Arthropods  are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with 
special  reference  to  their  relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Hanson. 

86.  (II)  Fishery  Biology. — Theory  in  the  practice  of 
regulating  freshwater  fisheries;  the  physical  and  biological 
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conditions  of   the  environment  and  their  influence  on  fish 

populations. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andrews. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  81  and  permission  of  instructor. 

87.    (I)    Endocrinology.  —  Emphasis   will    be    directed 
toward  the  importance  of  the  hormones  in  their  control  over 
normal  functions  (growth,  metabolism,  reproduction,  etc.)  in 
a  variety  of  animals. 
2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Snedecor. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Special  Problems  IN  Zoology. — Quali- 
fied graduate  students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental 
requirements  for  specialization  in  the  field  of  zoology  may 
arrange  for  work  on  a  special  problem  in  zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 

Invertebrate  Zoology,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  Credit,  3. 
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George  Edward  Higgins 


Westfield 
V/orcester 
South.. Hadley 

Worcester 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Amherst 
Cranston,  R.  I. 
Housatonic 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Lawrence 

Holyoke 

Allston 

Amherst 

Greenfield 
Athol 

Lawrence 

Hyannis 
Worcester 

Amherst 

Langhorne,  Penn. 
West  Quincy 

Bourne 
Woburn 
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Calvin  Henry  Hood,  Jr. 
Milton  Albert  Ho"we,  Jr.    . 

Warren  Irving  Johansson   . 
William  Joseph  Jordan,  Jr. 

Omer  Kosker 

Edward  Peter  Larkin 
John  Vincent  Lembach 
Warren  Litsky     . 
Robert  Scott  Lloyd    . 

David  Henry  Marsden 
Joseph  Annibal  Masi   . 

Edvaard  Anthony  Nebesky 
William  Brown  Nutting     . 

Stanley  Edwin  Polchlopek 
Edwin   Wesley  Pullen 

Calvin  Luther  Rasmussen 
Jean  Reese   .... 

Patience  Monteith  Sanderson 
Theodore  Alexander  Saulnier, 
Robert  Francis  Savitt 
Robert  Eugene  Scott,  Jr.    . 
Arthur  Ellis  Sullivan 
Richard  Merrill  Swenson 

Jesse  Alderman  Taft 
Marco  Antonio  Tio     . 
Ivan  Hope  Tomlinson 

Norman  Alfred  Vanasse     . 
Philip  William  Vetterling 

Paul  Arthur  White     . 


Jr. 


Northampton 
Pittsfield 

Leominster 
Revere 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Watertovim 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Fitchburg 
Easthampton 

Mansfield 
Franklin 

Amesbury 
Northboro 

Chicopee 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Belchertown 
Owings  Mills,  Md. 

West  Roxbury 

Framingham 

Amherst 

Shelburne  Falls 

Palmer 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Amherst 

Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 

Jamaica,  Brit.  W.  Indies 

Northampton 
Holyoke 

Somerville 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (B.S.) 


Warren  Earl  Anderson 
Lillian  Jackson  Archer     . 
Thomas  James  Army   . 
Mary  Elizabeth  Avery 

Pauline  Baines    . 
Marilyn  Margaret  Baker   . 
Priscilla  Winslow  Baldwin 
Raymond  Henry  Balise 
Judith  Rachel  Bazol 
Stanley  Francis  IBerdahowski 
Arthur  Henry  Beyer 
Miriam  Biletsky 
Lucille  Frances  Blakeslee 
Thomas  Kent  Bliss,  Jr. 
Josephine  Gertrude  Bloniarz 
Virginia  Kathryn  Boski 
Edward  Joseph  Bourdeau    . 
Donald  Clinton  Broderick 
Barbara  Ann  Brouillet 
Eunice  June  Brunell 
Lillian  Dorothy  Buczoki    . 
George  Daniel  Butler,  Jr. 

John  Warren  Cadorette     . 
Glenna  Gibbs  Cady 
Martha  Jean  Caird 


Worcester 
Raynham 
Worcester 
Colrain 

New  Bedford 

Southbridge 

Harwichport 

Northampton 

Brookline 

Westfield 

Springfield 

Mattapan 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Attleboro 

Adams 

Northampton 

Turners  Falls 

Lynn 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Ludlow 

Leonia,  N.  J. 

Plymouth 
Westfield 
Braintree 
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Raymond  William  John  Campbell 

Ramona  Card 

Janet  Elizabeth  Carey 

George  Albert  Chase 

Maribeth  Chase  . 

Annella  Platts  Card  Chatel 

George  Cohen 

Saul  Cohen 

Philip  Hillier  Cole     . 

Ruth  Lucille  Cook     . 

Barbara  Cooper    . 

William  Leon  Courchene    . 

John  Francis  Crosby    . 

Ann  Marie  Crotty   .    . 

Thomas  Aloysius  Culbertson,  Jr. 

Jeannette  Ann  Cynarski     . 

*Stanley  Marshall  Daggett 
Leroy  Edson  Darling,  Jr.    . 
Marion  Gloria  Day     . 
Robert  William  Day 
Robert  Joseph  Deltour 
Gerald  Arthur  Derosier     . 
Francis  deVos 
Raymond  Charles  DeYoung 

*  Robert  Edward  Dillon 
Walter  Edward  Dinn 
*James  Lockett  Dinsmore 
George  William  Dotan 
Evelyn  Downing  . 
Alfred  Lorenzo  Duquette 
Gerrit  Duys,  Jr. 
John  Lawrence  Dwyer 

Laura  Adams  Easland 

*  Richard  Bourne  Elberfeld 
James  Francis  English 
George  Epstein    . 
Robert  Epstein    . 
Jane  Patricia  Evans    . 

Priscilla  Elliot  Farquharson 
*George  Lyle  Fearnley,  Jr. 
Melvin  Harold  Feffer 
Carolyn  Jean  Felton 
Martha  Maria  Flint    . 
Elva  Marie  Foerster   . 
Donald  Haines  Fowler 
Mary  Alice  French     . 
Estelle  Marie  Frenette     . 
MiscHA  Elliot  Friedman     . 

*  William  Hall  Fuller 
James  William  Fulton 

William  Henry  Gaylord,  Jr. 
Jerome  Herbert  Geller 
Ralph  Glover  Gilman,  Jr. 
Donald  Walter  Glaser 
Robert  Edward  Glendon     . 
George  Goldin     . 
William  Joseph  Good,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Ann   Goodall 
Janet  Goodman    . 
Phyllis  Elaine  Goodrich    . 
Herman  iBernard  Gottesman 

*  As  of  the  Class  of  1947 


East  Boston 

Holbrook 

Williamstown 

Foxboro 

Holliston 

Amherst 

Dorchester 

Springfield 

Westfield 

Springfield 

West  Yarmouth 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Worcester 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Easthampton 

Auburn 

Amherst 

Northboro 

Amherst 

Monson 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Boston 

Ware 

Holyoke 

Greenfield 

Plymouth 

Springfield 

New  Bedford 

West  Tisbury 

Pittsfield 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

East  Boston 

Brockton 

Mattapan 

Cambridge 

Sunderland 

Buzzards  (Bay 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Springfield 

Lenox 

East  Mansfield 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Still  River 

Amherst 

South  Hadley 

Pittsfield 

Greenfield 

Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Winchester 

Lynn 

Randolph 

Cotuit 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pittsfield 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Eleanor  Gotz 
Margaret  Ann  Grayson 
Harold  Lester  Greenberg 
Isabel  Frances  Greenbush 
Frederick  Francis  Guyott,  Jr. 

Peter  J.  Hahn     . 
Edward  Duncan  Hall 
RoMAiNE  Ash  Hass 
Shirley  Margarete  Hawkes 
Anne  Mary  Heffron    . 
Mary  Therese  Hill     . 
Eleanor  Jean  Hinsley 
Edward  Wilson  Hitchcock 
Everett  Francis  Horgan     . 
William  Austin  Hosmer     . 
*Milton  Albert  Howe,  Jr. 
#Melvin  Hutner 
Barbara  Dorothy  Hyndman 

Alphonse  Joseph  Jackowski 
David  F.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Henry  Harvey  Jackson,  Jr. 
Donald  Stanley  Jacobs 
Edith  J.  Jaffe     , 
Brooks  Rockefeller  Jakeman 
Helen  Ann  Jameson    . 
Frederick  Lockhart  Jones 
Lillian  Ruth  Jones     . 
Nelson  Vayo  Jones     . 
Richard  Peter  Joyce   . 
Virginia  LotnsE  Julian 

Elliot  J,  Kaplan 
M.  Milton  Kaplan 
Ida  Marie  Kelley 
John  William  Kelly 
John  Edwin  Keough     . 
Robert  Howard  King 
Edith  Dover  Klein 
Max  Klein    . 
Elizabeth  Louise  Kobak 
Lillian  Krikorian 
David  Kronick 

Myron  Ralph  Laipson 
John  Edward  Lambert 
Paul  A.  Lane 
Miriam  Lapides    . 
John  Hart  LaRochellb 
Donald  Stuart  Lauder 
John  Robinson  Lawrence 
*  David  Frederick  Leland 
Adeline  Lois  Leonard 
Jerome  Sinclair  Levine 
Richard  Levine     , 
William  Ernest  Litz,  Jr. 
John  Albert  Ludeman 

Catherine  Magiopoulos 
Anita  Evelyn  Mann     , 
M,  John  Markuson,  Jr. 
John  Joseph  Martin    . 
Elmer  C,  Martinson    . 

*  As  of  the  Class  of  1947 
i  As  of  the  Class  of  1943 


Chelsea 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
Dorchester 
Pittsfield 
Amherst 

Hewlett,  N.  Y. 

Amherst 

South  Swansea 

Georgetown 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Worcester 

West  Springfield 

Belmont 

Westfield 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Mansfield 

Attleboro 

Dorchester 

Dorchester 

Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Monson 

Hopedale 

Ashland 

Springfield 

Florence 

Amherst 

Brookline 

Springfield 

Framingham 

Northampton 

Holyoke 

Ashfield 

Winchester 

New  Bedford 

Fairhaven 

Methuen 

North  Adams 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Mansfield 

Greenfield 

Chicopee  Falls 

Amherst 

Falmouth 

Amherst 

Dorchester 

Springfield 

Mattapan 

Monson 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Norfolk 

Amherst 

Adams 

Holyoke 
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John  Walter  Mastalerz 
George  Maturniak 
Daniel  James  McCarthy     . 
Daniel  Jerome    McCarthy 
♦Roger  David   McCutcheon 
Mary  Winifred  McKinstry 
Theodora  Basil  Melahouris 
William  Roberts  Merrill 
Evelyn  Mesnick  . 
Walter  Eugene  Mientka 
Homer  Ossian  Mills,  Jr. 
Lorane  ]\Iargaret  Moir 
Richard  Louis  Muri     . 
Eugene  Murphy    . 
Francis  Joseph  Murphy,  Jr. 
*JoHN  Joseph  Murphy 

Barbara  IMarianne  Nahlovsky 

Haig  Najarian 

William  Henry  Needham 

*  Ismail  Niknejad 

Richard  A.  Norton 

Mary  Elizabeth  O'Neill 
Teresa  Marie  Orlandella 
Daniel  Francis  O'Shea 
Edward  Joseph  Otero 

Robert  Dwight  Pease 
David  Pimentel    . 
Elliott  Walter  Porter 
Melvin  Sylvester  Preble 
Samuel   Edwin  Price 

Irving  Abraham  Ratner 
Pauline  Emma  Richard 
Alden  Dary  Ridley     . 
John  Pliny  Rose 
Almon  Orcutt  Ruggles 
Alfred  Paul  Rumminger 
Ruth  Lois  Russell 
William  Francis  Ryan 

Theodore  St.  Palley    . 
Leslie  Vincent  Saving 
John  F.  W.  Schulze     . 
LuELLA  Doris  Sedgwick 
Helen  Terese  Sellew^ 
Jean  Patricia  Semon 
John  Ward  Shannon    . 
Harvey  Seymour  Shapiro 
Ruth  Cullen  Shea 
Herbert  Ernest  Shepard 
*RoY  Edward  Sigafus 
Beryl  Simmons    . 
Edward  Harvey  Simon 
Sheldon  Sumner  Simon 
Ann  Louise  Sizer 
Edward  Merrill  Smith 
Rachel  Smith 
Sidney  Solomon 
Bertram  Irving  Sparr 
Samuel  Spiegel 
Edward  Dubois  Sprague 
Bernard  LeRoy  Stead 

*  As  of  the  Class  of  1947 


Three  Rivers 

Amherst 

North  Andover 

Westfield 

South  Deerfield 

Chicopee  Falls 

Boston 

Norwood 

Gloucester 

Amherst 

Wellesley 

North  Adams 

Framingham 

Longmeadow 

Gardner 

Lynn 

Springfield 
Millis 
Westfield 
Resht,  Iran 
Norwood 

Northampton 

Boston 

Hyde  Park 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Amherst 
Middleboro 
Miami,  Fla. 
Farmington,  Maine 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

Dorchester 

Southbridge 

Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Amherst 

Brookfield 

Leeds 

Easthampton 

West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Pittsfield 

Northampton 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Lenox 

Natick 

Auburn 

Milton 

Chelsea 

Springfield 

Warren 

Easthampton 

Amesbury 

Lawrence 

Roxbury 

Holyoke 

Marblehead 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Lynn 

Lyrm^ 
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Charles  H.  SxxBErs-s 

HXLE>-    r.lAY    SrELIGA 

Lois  Evelyn  Stetsox 
CAL'n^  Stzve?.'s     . 
Robert  Apj^^iove  Steveks 
Hov/AED  Destsok  Sto^wtx 

*Rx,"n;s  Russel  Su^^rMABEXL 
Helen-  Pateicia  Sy2,ioNDs 

?AUi.r>rE  Ann  Tangttat 
THELilA  RrxH  Tasi-o^w 
Betty  Lu  ToLiiA^r 

*7rAI.TZH    RiCEAPTJ    THESPASZ 

Adeiana  Jeannette  VA?n:E5P0L 

JoAjrXA  Waits 
John  Ox-tn  Walkes 

Map. CIA  Rosalie  Wat.ker 
Alan  Satteblee  Wabd:q; 

ZLIZA5ETH    AHHE    WABHES 

*Phyi.lis  HotJRAH  Wabheb 
John  Pnn.TP  Watsow    . 
*DoBsoK  Ldtoley  Weesteb 
Josefs  Wehetelnyk 
Abthub  Fhabtcis  White,  Jr, 
*Haboli>  Bancboft  White,  Jr, 
Hazel  Isabelle  Whtte 

JlJXIAK   JUSTlSf   WiLK 

i?TrTT^gn  ABiroiJ>  Wtt.t.tams 
Nathaw  Beebiabd  Wihstakley,  Jb. 
Paui.  W<h-f  WoesTOH    . 
Babbaba  Lois  Wch^fe  . 

BaBBABA   DoBIS   WOLKOT6TCH 
BOBEBT   LeOKABD    WbOE 

Alice  Paitlin-x  "^ysocki 

Gekthl-z  3z?ntcz  Yaschis' 

Fhed  Ziman 

P.n>oLPH  Robep.t  Zttccaeo    . 


Dectfi^d 
Nor£Eiaiuptoii 

Heatti 


r  -    -i    - 

r- 

■>    r  ^       -_  - 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Feancxs  Sanderson  Archibald 

Habbtet  Oss(»m  Bates 

Jeas  Batles 

BE?:yA?^  Ben'nett 

Patl  ~- liat-x  Behxstees' 


CaF.L   G.  BHZNNI3  .       . 

IxjtnsE  BiosszT 

John  Ln_Asr  Shown    . 

PHYT.T.T5  _:LrLZZN    BEirNNEH 

Daniel  rr-zr  Bttbgess  . 

David  BttJrzs 

bobeht  kzn-nzth  bxttleh 

StaBLEy  JuDz  Cahey    . 

Mapth.*    '\L'~  Atzz   Chapin 
Fa—zzz^.    -^r::   Clanct 
Josz^H   C.-^:.:..o,-  Cohen 
Claire  iLcFz.ijFzr  Cqboco 


A5  or  :j 
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Barbara  Jane  Cooley 
Priscilla  Helen  Cotton     . 
Jacqueline  Lorraine  Couture 
Roberta  Lillian  Curtis 
Phyllis  Ann  Cushman 
Stephen  Walter   Czarnecki 

*Barbara  Ann  Daley 
John  Robinson  Davenport 
Jane  Katherine  Duffy 

Edward  Clinton  Edw^ards,  Jr. 

Chester  Edward  Falby 
Edmund  Farinha 
Robert  Edward  Fein    . 
Elinor  Gertrude  Galusha 
John  Ralph  Garbutt,  Jr. 
Betty   Gerber 
Warren  Philip  Gingras 
Samuel  Glass 
Frances  Amelia  Gobbi 
Irving   Goldblatt 
Arnold  Jason  Golub 
Robert  Danton  Gordon 
Bernard  Greenberg 
Lorraine  Mae  Guertin 

Roger  Earle  Halvorsen 
Marjorie  Hulburd  Hamlin 
Elaine  Marian  Handlin 
Florence  Dorothy  Healy 
Ernest  Marvin  Henken 
Ruth  Lillian  Herrmann 
Maija  Annabell  Honkonen 
William  Arthur  Howes 

Thelma  Kagan     . 
Jewel  B.  Kaufman 
James  Hammerle  Keefe 
Doris  May  Kennedy     . 
Forrest  Leonard  Kenyon 
Anne  Margaret  Keough 
Maurice  Gabriel  Kolovson 
Ursula  Ruth  Kronheim 

James  Joseph  Laliberte 
Lois  Marilyn  LaSalle 
Matthias  Lasker 
William  Edward  Lucey 
Robert  Edmund  Lynch 

Constance  Marie  Mangum 
Jacqueline  Gladys  Marien 
Rose-Marie  Alice  Marten 
Joseph  Henry  Masterson,  Jr. 
Alice  Friel  McNally 
Mary  Ellen  Miller     . 
Raquel  Isa  Moldaw     . 
Robert  Frank  Mount 
*Arnold  Howatt  Murray,  Jr. 

Alice  Carolyn  Northup     . 
Alvan  Jerome  Obelsky 
Margaret  Ella  Peck   . 
Joan  Smith  Pemstein 

*  As  of  the  Class  of  1947 


East  Longmeadow 

Haverhill 

Springfield 

Rutland 

Cambridge 

Easthampton 

Natick 

Shelburne  Falls 
Springfield 

Amherst 

West  Berlin 

Fall  River 

Springfield 

Granby 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Turners  Falls 

Roxbury 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Dorchester 

Brookline 

Springfield 

Southbridge 

Palmer 

Amherst 

Chelsea 

West  Springfield 

Everett 

Easthampton 

Fitchburg 

Dalton 

Brookline 
Worcester 
Palmer 
Holyoke 
Richmond,  Vt. 
Holyoke 
Chestnut  Hill 
Longmeadow 

Holyoke 
North  Hadley 
Roxbury 
Springfield 
Winthrop 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Willimansett 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Amesbury 

Mattapan 

Longmeadow 

Springfield 

Williamstown 
Dorcliester 
Shelburne 
Worcester 
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Robert  Edwin  Pierce  . 
John  Coleman  Powers 

Mary  Quirk 

*Anthony  James  Randazzo 
Lois  Marie  Ransom     . 
Ruth   Regina  Raphael 

*  Eugene  Lloyd  Ratner 
Jeanne  Rheaume 
Carroll  Francis  Robbins 
Richard  Charles  Roberson 
Charles  F.  Rockey 
Jean  Alice  Roberts     . 
Antonetta  Ella  Romano 
Avrom  Nathan  Romm 
Wayne  H.  Ross     . 

Shirley  Salsman 
Albert  Vincent  Scalingi 
David  Stoddard  Secor 
Zelda  Janet  Shoenberg 
Esther  Shub 
Frances  Siagel     . 
Hope  Anita  Simon 
Paul  Edmund  Smith,  Jr. 

*  Joyce  Mary  Spencer 
*Janet  Mallon  Stedman 
Barbara  Jane  Stegner 
Harriet  Elaine  Sternberg 
Donald  Nelson  Stewart 
Mary  Elaine  Stewart 
Edward  Robert  Szetela 

Walter  Frank  Tauber 
Gordon  Alan  Taylor 
Marjorie  Myra  Terry 
Ronald  Lawrence  Thaw 
Melba  Constance  Trott 

Marcia  Elizabeth  Van  Meter 

Coolidge  Whitman  Wood    . 


South  Hadley  Falls 
Braintree 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Cambridge 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Leominster 

Easthampton 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Brookline 

Ashland 

Somerville 

Wilbraham 

Clinton 

Springfield 

Newton  Center 

Roxbury 

Northampton 

Belchertown 

Wilbraham 

Brimfield 

Greenfield 

Worcester 

Winthrop 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Florence 

Fairhaven 

Franklin 

Ashland 

Amherst 

Northampton 


BACHELOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE   (B.V.A.) 
*  William  Otho  Drinkwater      .         .         Needham 

BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE   (B.L.A.) 


Albert  Sloan  Beecher 
James  Anderson  Block 
Thomas  Joseph  Kane  . 
Robert  Ernest  Klein 

*  As  of  the  Class  of  1947 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hadlyme,  Conn. 
Worcester 
Frederick,  Md. 
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French 253 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a 
gift  or  a  bequest  to  this  University,  the  following  suggestion 
is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which  may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which 
small  endowments  would  make  possible  a  greater  measure 
of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  The 
religious  work  on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This  is  now 
carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by  current  private  contribu- 
tions. Further  information  concerning  this  and  other  activities 
in  similar  need  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 


SUGGESTED  FORM 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars." 

(1)    (Unrestricted) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 

in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)   (Permanent  Fund:  income  unrestricted) 

"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by 

the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  an- 
nual income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  in  such  manner 
as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)  (Specific  Purposes) 

"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ENROLLMENT 
October  1948 


tJNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  AT  AMHERST 

Class 1949  1950  1951  1952  Total 

'  SCHOOL                    Men  Women  Men  Women  Men  Women  Men  Women  Men  Women  Total 

Liberal  Arts  121   75  236   41  57    55  59    87  474  258  732 

Science  115    38  191   33  73    36  74    48  453  155  608 

Engineering  21    0  295    0  35     0  54     0  405  0  405 

Horticulture 47    5  114    2  42     6  29     3  232  16  248 

Business 

Admimstration    19          0  140          1  36           5  30           7  225  13  238 

Agriculture     34          0  64          3  50           1  39           0  187  4  191 

Home  Economics  . .       0        26  0        31  0         42  0         36  0  135  135 
Division  of  Physical 

Education    6          0  22          0  9           0  5           0  42  0  42 

Specials   5  8  13 

TOTAL        364   144  1062   111  302   145  290   181  2023  589  2612 


Men 
173 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  (October  1948) 

Women  Total 

48  221 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  (October  1948) 


1949 
Men      Women 
176  3 


1950 
Men       Women 
229  4 


Total 


412 


SUMMARY  (October  1948) 


Undergraduate  College  at  Amherst 
Undergraduate  College  at  Devens 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
Graduate  School 

TOTAL 


2612 
813 
412 
221 

4058 


Office  of  Publications,  October,  1948 
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CALENDAR 


1949 


June  10,  Friday  and  June  11,  Saturday 
June  13,  Monday  ..... 


June  14,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.m. 
July  4,  Monday  . 

July  23,  Saturday,  12:00  m. 

July  25,  Monday,  8:00  a.m. 

Sept.  3,  Saturday,  12:00  m.  . 
Sept.  19,  Monday,  9:00  a.m. 

Sept.  20,  Tuesday,  9:00  a.m. 

Sept.  21,  Wednesday,  2:00  p.m. 
Sept.  22,  Thursday,  8:00  a.m. 
October  12,  Wednesday 

November  11,  Friday  . 


November  23,  Wednesday,  12:00  m.  to  Novem- 
ber 28,  Monday,  8:00  a.m 

December  17,  Saturday,  12:00  m.  to  January  3, 
1950,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.m 


Entrance  Examinations 
Registration  for  Summer  Sej 

sion 
Summer  Session  Opens 
Independence  Day.    No  Co 

lege  Exercises 
End  of  first  six-week  Summe 

Session 
Summer    Session    Opens    fc 

Second  Half 
End  of  Summer  Session 
Registration  of  Freshman  an 

Senior  Students 
Registration     of     Sophomo: 

and  Junior  Students 
Opening  Convocation 
Classes  Begin 
Columbus   Day.    No  CoUej 

Exercises 
Armistice  Day.     No  Colle;; 

Exercises 

Thanksgiving  Recess 
Christmas  Recess 


1950 


January  3,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.m 

January  19,  Thursday,  5:00  p.m. 

January  20,  Friday,  9:00  A.M 

January  21,  Saturday,  9:00  a.m 

January  23,  Monday  to  February  1,  Wednesday 

February  1,  Wednesday 

February  6,  Monday,  8:00  a.m 

February  22,  Wednesday 

April  1,  Saturday,  12:00  m.  to  April  10,  Monday, 

8:00  A.M 

April  19,  Wednesday, 

May  23,  Tuesday,  12:00  M.  .         .         .         . 

May  24,  Wednesday  to  June  1,  Thursday,  5:00 

P.M 

May  30,  Tuesday 

June  2,  Friday  to  June  5,  Monday 


Classes  Resume  i 

Classes  Stop 

Registration  of  Freshman  ai 

Senior  Students 
Registration     of     Sophomc; 

and  Junior  Students 
Final  Examinations 
First  Semester  Ends 
Second  Semester  Begins 
Washington's   Birthday.     I) 

College  Exercises 


Spring  Recess 
Patriot's    Day. 

Exercises 
Classes  Stop 


No    Collea 


Final  Examinations 
Memorial  Day.     No  Colk 

Exercises 
Commencement 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Organization  of  1949 

Members  of  the  Board 


Alden  C.  Brett  of  Belmont     . 
Ernest  Hoftyzer  of  Wellesley  . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 
Leonard  Carmichael  of  Medford     . 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach  of  Walpole    . 
Ralph  F.  Taber  of  West  Newton     . 
Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Mansfield   . 
John  M.  Deely  of  Lee     .... 
Harry  D.  Brown  of  Billerica    . 
John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield  . 
Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston  . 
Philip  W.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 
William  A.  Orton  of  Northampton  . 
William  M.  Cashin  of  Milton  . 


Term  Expires 
1950 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1956 


Members  Ex  Officio 

His  Excellency  Paul  A.  Dever,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  President  of  the  Universitxj. 
John  J.  Desmond,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Ecbication. 
John  Chandler,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Officers  of  the  Trustees 

His  Excellency  Paul  A.  Dever,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  President. 
Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston,  Chairman. 
James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary. 
Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer. 

The  Graduate  School  Staff 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  President  of  the  University. 
Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Deans  of  the  Schools. 
Heads  of  all  Divisions. 

Heads  of  Departments  in  which  Graduate  Courses  are  offered. 
Professors,  Associate  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  in  charge  of  courses 
offered  for  graduate  credit, 

The  Graduate  School  Advisory  Committee 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Chairman. 

Leon  A.  Bradley,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health, 

Carl  R.  Fellers,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Food  Technology. 

Richard  W.  Fessenden,  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Dean  of  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Albert  W.  Pltivis,  Professor  of  Education. 

Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Professor  of  Entomology. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  were  offered  in 
botany  under  President  Clark  and  in  chemistry  under  Professor  Goessmann  as 
early  as  1876.  No  candidate,  however,  completed  the  requirements  for  that 
degree.  It  was  not  until  1892,  under  President  Henry  H.  Goodell,  that  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  were  offered.  This  degree  was  first 
conferred  in  June,  1896,  on  two  candidates.  Graduate  courses  leadmg  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were  first  offered  in  1897,  with  chemistry,  botany 
and  entomology  as  major  and  minor  subjects.  The  first  degree  was  conferred  on 
one  candidate  in  June,  1902. 

In  the  early  years  the  graduate  work  was  conducted  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  President  in  conjunction  with  the  four  year  courses.  The  demand 
for  advanced  work  increased,  however,  and  in  June,  1908,  the  trustees  made 
the  Graduate  School  a  separate  unit  in  the  College  and  appointed  a  director. 
Beginning  with  July  1,  1930,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Graduate  School  were 
combined  with  those  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  arrangement 
is  proving  mutuallv  beneficial  by  making  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  available  for  service  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  in  turn  providing 
an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students  in  organized  research 
projects. 

LOCATION  AND  LANDS 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six 
thousand  people,'^  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley.  From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field  of  science 
and  agriculture,  the  location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston, 
fifty  miles  from  Worcester,  twenty-five  miles  from  Springfield,  eighteen  mile? 
from  Greenfield,  and  eight  miles  from  Northampton.  The  campus  consists  of  a 
tract  of  approximatelv  seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
village  center.  The  University  is  well  provided  with  modern  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, description  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  qualified  students  witl 
proper  guidance  in  the  methods  of  advanced  study  and  research.  Courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of  science,  and  master  ot 
landscape  architecture  are  available.  Students  who  desire  advanced  courses  bui 
who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  are  also  admitted 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  required  to  pursue 
study  in  three  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  the  major,  and  the  otheTi 
as  minors.  An  original  thesis  is  considered  a  part  of  the  major  subject.  Th( 
degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met  the  following  require 
ments: — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  three  years  to  three  subjects  of  study  and  research 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  ninety  credits  of  which  not  less  than  sixt;' 
shall  be  in  the  chief  or  major  subject,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  in  each  of  tw| 
minor  subjects. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  both  the  major  an 
minor  subjects. 


5.  The  presentation  of  evidence  of  a  working  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
German. 

6.  The  passing  of  a  pubhc  oral  examination. 

7.  The  payment  of  all  fees  and  expenses. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  not  computed 
primarily  in  terms  of  time  and  credits  but  that  the  degree  is  conferred  only  upon 
such  students  as  have  reached  satisfactory  attainment  in  some  special  branch  of 
learning. 

Master  of  Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science  are  required  to  pursue  study 
in  two  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  major  and  the  other  as  minor. 
When  desirable,  and  approved  by  the  director,  the  minor  may  be  made  up  of 
subjects  from  more  than  one  department. 

The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met  the  following 
requirements: — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  one  year  to  two  subjects  of  study  and  research. 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  thirty  credits,  of  which  approximately  two 
thirds  shall  be  in  the  major  subject. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  the  major  subject  or  the  solu- 
tion of  a  specific  problem  at  the  option  of  the  major  adviser. 

4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  the  major  subject. 

5.  The  payment  of  all  fees  and  expenses. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  are  expected 
to  conform  to  the  established  courses  as  specified  by  the  department  of  landscape 
architecture.  The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met 
the  following  requirements: — 

1.  Work  covering  at  least  three  j^ears,  of  which  a  minimum  of  one  and  one- 
half  years  must  be  devoted  to  study  in  residence,  and  a  minimum  of  one  year 
spent  in  practice,  specific  requirements  concerning  the  nature  of  such  practice 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  department. 

2.  Submission  of  a  complete  written  report  on  the  work  done  in  practice. 

3.  Written  approval  from  the  employer  as  to  the  quality  of  service  during 
the  period  devoted  to  practice. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

5.  Presentation  of  convincing  evidence  of  genuine  aptitude  for  some  branch 
of  landscape  architecture  as  design,  construction  or  management. 

6.  Completion  of  final  examinations. 

7.  Payment  of  all  fees  and  expenses. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  may  be  earned  upon  the 
oompletion  of  one  year  of  specialized  work  in  that  field.     (See  page  44.) 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted: 
■    1.    To  graduates  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

I  2.  To  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  good  standing  who  have  received  a 
[oachelor's  degree  substantially  equivalent  to  that  conferred  by  this  University. 
j  The  University  of  Massachusetts,  together  with  a  number  of  other  universi- 
Ities,  recognizes  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  as  prepared  and  administered 
by  the  Carnegie  Toundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  as  particularly 
aluable  evidence  of  qualifications,  and  recommends  this  examination  to  students 


who  may  feel  the  need  for  supplementing  their  undergraduate  records  for  pur- 
poses of  satisfying  admission  requirements.  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  this  examination  and  places  where  it  may  be  taken,  students  should  write 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  18,  New  York. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  a  transcript  of  the 
student's  undergraduate  record. 

ENROLLMENT  FOR  A  DEGREE 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  implying  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  in  any  given  department.  Such 
candidacy  is  subject  to  specific  requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  student  must  secure  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  he  desires  to  major  before  he  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in 
that  subject. 

STUDY  IN  RESIDENCE 

It  is  understood  that,  in  general,  graduate  credit  will  be  granted  only  for 
courses  pursued  in  residence;  that  is,  in  regularly  approved  courses  conducted  by 
a  qualified  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Under  certain  conditions,  and  then  only  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
director  of  the  Graduate  School,  credit  earned  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  to 
apply  toward  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Non-Degree  Enrollment 

Graduate  work  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
Such  enrollment  permits  the  special  privilege  of  a  wider  range  in  the  selection  i 
of  courses.  The  courses  selected  should,  however,  bear  an  appropriate  relation! 
to  one  another  and  be  within  the  confines  of  the  preparation  of  the  student. 
A  statement  of  the  subjects  chosen  must,  in  each  case,  be  submitted  to  the 
director  of  the  Graduate  School  for  approval. 

Prerequisites 

In  case  an  applicant  has  not  completed  in  his  undergraduate  work  as  mucbj 
of  the  subject  he  desires  to  select  for  his  major  study  as  is  required  of  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  he  will  be  expected  to  pursue  such  under- 
graduate courses  in  that  subject  as  the  head  of  the  department  may  consider  ■ 
necessary,  without  credit  toward  the  advanced  degree. 

In  the  case  of  minor  subjects  for  advanced  degrees,  credit  begins  to  accru(    . 
from  the  point  where  the  previous  training  of  the  applicant  ended,  whether  it  b(    , 
graduate  or  undergraduate  in  its  rating  at  this  University — subject,  however,  tfl 
such  limitations  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  department  concerned. 

General  Statement 

A  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  considered  important  for  sue 
cessful  graduate  work  in  practically  all  the  major  lines,  and  is  required  for  th 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  Students  not  offering  modern  language  for  admis 
sion  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency  in  same  along  with  thei 
graduate  work. 

The  courses  listed  under  departmental  statements  in  the  succeeding  page 
constitute  the  principal  and  characteristic  work  of  the  graduate  student. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  requirements  fc 
degrees  without  notice. 


COUHBES  OFFERED 


Doctor  of  Philosophy — Major  Subjects 
Courses  available  as  major  subjects  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy: 


Agronomy 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 


Economics 
Entomology 
Food  Science 
Food  Technology 


Master  of  Science — Major  Subjects 
Courses  available  as  major  subjects  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science: 


Agricultural  Economics  and 

Farm  Management 
Agronomy 
Animal  Husbandry 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Dairy  Industry 
Economics 
Education 
Entomology 
Floriculture 


Food  Technology 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Home  Economics 

Olericulture 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Pomology 

Poultry  Science 

Psvchology 

Public  Health 

Romance  Languages 

Wildlife  Management 

Zoology 


Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Courses  available  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture: 
Landscape  Architecture 


Minor  Subjects 


Courses  available  as  minor  subjects: 

Agricultural  Economics  and 

Farm  Management 

Agronomy 

Animal  Husband  rj^ 

Bacteriology 

Biological  Field  Studies 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Dairy  Industry 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering 

Enghsh 

Entomology 

Floriculture 

Food  Technology 

Forestry 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 


German 

History 

Home  Economics 

Landscape  Architecture 

Mathematics 

Olericulture 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Physics 

Pomology 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Health 

Romance  Languages 

Sociology 

Veterinary  Science 

Wildlife  Management 

Zoology 


Theses 

A  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject,  and 
must  indicate  that  its  writer  possesses  the  abiUty  and  imagination  necessary  to 
do  independent  constructive  thinking.  The  foUowing  rules  should  be  adhered  to 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  thesis: — 

1.  The  objective  of  a  thesis  should  be  an  attempt  to  make  real  contribution  I 
to  knowledge  and  practice.  When  completed  it  should  be  of  a  quality  worthy 
of  publication  as  a  contribution  from  the  department  concerned. 

2.  The  thesis,  in  its  completed  form,  will  be  judged  largely  upon  the  abihty 
of  the  author  to  review  literature  and  reach  definite  deductions;  to  formulate 
a  problem,  plan  a  method  of  attack,  and  work  out  a  solution;  and  to  summarize 
his  material  and  draw  conclusions.  Scholastic  attaimiient  in  writing  and  present- 
ing the  results  of  the  study  will  also  be  an  important  factor  in  the  evaluation. 
No  thesis  markedly  poor  in  its  English  will  be  accepted. 

3.  After  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  major  adviser  (head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  student  selects  his  major),  decides  upon  a  thesis  subject 
he  is  required  to  submit  three  copies  of  an  outline  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  director,  with  this  as  a  basis,  selects  from  the  graduate  staff  s 
thesis  committee  to  whom  the  outline  is  submitted  for  approval.  This  committet 
will,  thereafter,  have  direct  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  said  thesis,  anc 
it  is  recommended  that  the  student  use  the  advice  available  from  this  source  ir 
the  progress  of  his  research.  The  thesis  must  have  the  approval  of  this  com- 
mittee before  arrangements  are  made  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree. 

4.  Three  complete,  bound  copies  of  the  thesis,  including  drawings  and  an\ 
other  accessories,  are  required  by  the  Graduate  School  office  in  order  that  th( 
files  in  the  director's  office,  the  library  and  the  department  in  which  the  thesl 
was  prepared  may  be  supplied. 

5.  If  the  thesis  is  printed,  whetl^er  in  periodical  or  book  form,  the  fact  tha: 
it  is  a  thesis  submitted  for  an  advanced  degree  at  the  University  of  Massachu 
setts  shall  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  title  itself  or  as  a  footnote  on  the  front  page 
Such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  pubhcation  shall  have  thi 
approval  of  the  director. 

6.  Because  of  the  time  required  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  researcj 
conducted  by  the  student,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  theses  be  submitted  to  th 
committee,  in  the  case  of  doctors'  theses,  not  later  than  March  15,  and  in  th 
case  of  masters'  theses,  not  later  than  May  15  of  the  academic  year  in  whic 
the  degrees  are  to  be  conferred.  The  theses  in  their  final  form  shall  be  deposite 
with  the  director  by  June  1. 

7.  If  typewritten,  whether  designed  for  publication  or  to  remain  in  the  type 
v/ritten  form,  the  size  of  the  sheet,  the  arrangement  of  the  title  page,  the  geners 
structure  of  the  thesis,  the  character  of  the  paper,  and  the  binding  must  confori 
to  definite  standards. 

A.  Size  of  sheet.    Size  of  sheet  must  measure  8V2  x  11  inches. 

B.  Form  of  title  page.    The  title  page  should  be  distributed  as  artistically 

possible  and  must  be  arranged  in  this  order: 

a.  Subject. 

b.  Name  of  author. 

c.  "Thesis  submitted  for  degree  of — ." 

d.  "University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst." 

e.  Date. 

C.  Following  the  title  page,  the  arrangement  may  take  such  form,  variat 
of  course  with  the  subject  matter,  as  is  illustrated  below: — 

a.  An  analytical  outline  of  thesis. 


b.  An  introductory  statement  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  author  are 
set  forth. 

c.  The  body  of  the  thesis  composed  of  literature  critically  reviewed  and 
deductions  made,  formulation  of  method  of  attack  or  procedure,  and 
results  secured.  (All  literature  reviews  and  any  work  done  by  others 
should  be  so  separated  that  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to  which  por- 
tion of  the  thesis  represents  the  original  investigation.  It  should  be 
clearly  kept  in  mind  that  com'pilation  is  not  considered  original  investi- 
gation.) 

d.  Summary  and  conclusions. 

e.  Bibliography.  (This  should  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
thesis  committee  before  final  arrangement.) 

f.  Acknowledgments. 

g.  Statements  of  approval  signed  by  members  of  the  thesis  committee. 

D.  Paper.    See  sample  in  the  University  store. 

E.  Binding.    See  sample  of  binding  in  director's  office. 

S.  All  theses  are  the  property  of  the  University  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosoph}^  final  examinations  on  the  minors  are 
?iven  upon  the  completion  of  the  subjects.  In  the  major  subjects,  a  written 
examination,  if  successfully  passed,  is  followed  by  an  oral  examination  in  the 
presence  of  the  graduate  staff. 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  science,  or  master  of  landscape  architecture,  a 
final  examination  in  the  major  subject,  which  may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both, 
IS  given  by  the  department  concerned. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES 

A  charge  of  $50  per  semester,  payable  in  advance,  which  covers  tuition,  labora- 
tory and  student  health  fees,  is  imposed  on  students  who  are  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  residents  of  other  states  or  foreign  countries,  this  charge  is  $110 
per  semester.  In  cases  where  students  carry  less  than  a  full  schedule  of  courses, 
a  special  tuition  rate  is  provided.  For  purposes  of  definition,  all  students  claim- 
ing residence  in  the  State  shall  at  time  of  admission  provide  the  treasurer's  office 
with  an  official  statement  from  their  town  or  city  clerk  as  evidence. 

Board  should  not  be  in  excess  of  $9  per  week.  Rooms  for  graduate  students 
are  not  available  in  the  dormitories,  but  can  be  re;ited  in  private  homes  at  from 
$20  to  $25  per  month.  The  costs  of  books  and  incidentals  should  not  exceed 
$150  per  year. 

LOTTA  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Lotta  Crabtree  Agricultural  Fund  provides  for  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  as  an  award  to  worthy  graduates  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts interested  in  continuing  their  education  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  These  scholarships  pay  $500  per  annum  and 
application  for  consideration  should  be  made  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

Through  a  fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
teaching  fellowships.  The  value  of  these  is  limited  to  $800  per  year,  and  appoint- 
ments absolve  students  from  tuition  and  are  especially  suited  to  those  who  desire 
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to  gain  teaching  experience  and  to  make  themselves  at  least  partly  self-support- 
ing while  continuing  their  education.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that, 
in  cases  where  students  render  this  part-time  service  in  return  for  the  financial 
assistance  extended,  the  residence  time  requirement  for  the  degree  in  question 
is  necessarily  longer.  Application  for  appointment  to  these  fellowships  should 
be  made  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate  School  or  to  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  candidate's  major  interest  lies. 

RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  its  program  of  investigation  fre- 
quently finds  it  desirable  to  utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students  qualified 
to  do  certain  types  of  technical  work  required  in  connection  with  its  several 
research  projects.  Funds  are  available  for  this  purpose  and  quahfied  students 
may  be  elected  to  such  fellowships.  Not  infrequently  this  arrangement  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  satisfy  his  thesis  requirement  by  completing, 
some  unit  of  work  within  a  larger  project  organized  in  the  research  program  of 
the  Experiment  Station. 

In  recent  years  industrial  concerns  have  been  rather  anxious  to  have  certain  i 
investigations  undertaken  for  them  by  the  Experiment  Station.  For  this  service 
they  are  willing  to  lend  financial  support,  and  in  deserving  cases  it  has  proved; 
very  desirable  to  accept  and  utilize  these  funds  for  fellowship  purposes.  At' 
present  several  fellowships  are  supported  on  this  basis.  These  are  proving  very 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  student  and  the  industry  supporting 
the  investigation. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

The  University  offers  opportunities  to  pursue  graduate  courses  during  thei 
summer  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School.  While  provision  may  be  made? 
for  special  study  with  several  departments  during  the  summer  period,  thee 
scheduled  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  teachers  who  seek  advanced  work  im 
education  and  closely  related  subjects  for  purposes  of  better  preparing  them- 
selves for  more  effective  service  in  the  teaching  profession.  Details  regardingi 
courses  offered,  facihties  for  study,  environment,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  thei 
Summer  School  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  is  available  upon  request  to  the( 
director  of  Short  Courses. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 

A.  H.  LiNDSEY  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

126.    Economics  of  Agricultural  Production.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Barrett 

155.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Credit,  3. 

156.  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation.  Credit,  3. 

157.  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
171.    Agricultural  Economic  Theory.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
176.    Farm  Operation  and  Advanced  Farm  Organization.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Barrett. 

178.  Principles  of  Land  Economics.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

179.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

180.  Advanced  Statistics.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
182.    Advanced  Farm  Operation.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Barrett. 

184.    Research  Methods  and  Procedure.  Credit,  3. 

186.    Investigations  of  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 

Management.  Credit,  1-3. 

The  Department. 
190.    Seminar.  Each  Semester,  Credit,  1-3. 

The  Department. 
200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

The  Department. 

Agronomy 

Dale  H.  Sibling  in  Charge 

Graduate  study  in  Agronomy  is  arranged  to  furnish  training  in  Soils  and  Crops 
with  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  either.  The  courses  offered  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  thorough  training  in  the  application  of  the  basic  sciences  to 
this  applied  science.  Graduate  courses  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Bacteriology, 
Biology,  Genetics  and  Geology  will  be  required  as  may  be  needed  to  give  a 
training  balance  and  to  complete  the  credit  requirements. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

105.  Soil  Genesis. — Factors  influencing  soil  formation  and  development 
wiU  be  discussed.  The  science  of  soil  classification  and  its  application  will  be 
studied.  Credit,  3. 

First  Semester  1948-1949. 

111.  Field  Crop  Production. — ^A  survey  course  which  includes  the  regional 
distribution,  the  cultural  requirements,  production,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
principal  field  crops  grown  in  the  U.  S.  Credit,  3. 

First  Semester  1948-1949. 
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116.     Forage  Crops. — A  survey  course  which  includes  the  regional  distribu- 
tion, the  cultural  requirements  and  the  utilization  of  the  principal  forage  crops 
grown  in  the  U.  S. 
Second  Semester  1948-1949.  Credit,  3. 

126.    Crop  Improvement  (applied  Genetics). 
Second  Semester  1948-1949.  Credit,  3. 

135.    Nutrition  of  Field  Crops. — The  study    of  plants  in  respect  to  their 
environment  induced  by  man  or  by  nature;   such  as  water,  air,  temperature, 
supply  of  nutrients,  injurious  factors,  and  soil  conditions. 
First  Semester  1949-1950.  Credit,  3. 

137.    Turf  Culture. — A  problem  pertinent  to  the  immediate  need  of  grow- 
ers of  fine  turf  will  be  assigned.    The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  work  will 
be  regularly  supervised.     If  warranted,  the  results  obtained  will  be  published 
in  a  trade  or  scientific  journal. 
First  Semester  1949-1950.  Credit,  3. 

139.    Hay  and  Pasture  Crops  of  the  Northeast. — The  cultural  require- 
ments and  utilization  of  the  legumes  used  for  hay  and  pasture  purposes  in  the 
Northeast. 
First  Semester  1949-1950.  Credit,  2. 

145.    Soil  Physics  and  Technology. — The  application   of  physical  tech- 
niques to  soils  research  will  be  discussed.    The  effect  of  heat,  light,  particle  size 
and  charge  and  air  and  water  movement  in  soils  on  the  properties  and  charac- 
teristics of  soils  will  be  studied. 
First  Semester  1949-1950.  Credit,  3. 

160.  Fertilization  and  Soil  Conservation. — The  purpose  of  this  course 
will  be  to  study  the  methods  for  proper  soil  management  as  they  affect  the  con- 
servation of  our  soil  resources.  The  role  of  fertilization,  crop  adaptation,  land 
use,  and  soil  erosion  control  methods,  will  be  stressed  as  applied  to  the  general 
field  of  soil  conservation. 
Second  Semester  1949-1950.  Credit,  3. 

163.  Chemistry  of  the  Soil. — The  chemistry  of  soil  formation,  soil  acidity, 
nutrient  element  availability,  ionic  exchange  and  fixation,  biological  soils  reac- 
tions, soil-plant-microorganism  relationships,  and  of  organic  matter  of  the  soil 
will  be  discussed.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  physical,  analytical  and 
biochemical  investigations  of  soils  and  important  soil  constituents. 
1948-1949.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

164.  Experimental  Methods  in  Agronomy. — The  purpose  of  this  course: 
is  to  set  forth  some  of  the  concepts  regarding  the  application  of  statistics  to  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  obtained  in  agricultural  research.    Such  points 
as  choice  of  field,  design  of  experiments,  effect  of  competition,  interpretation 
of  results,  and  other  special  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  in  well-planned  I 
experiments  are  discussed. 

Second  Semester  1949-1950.  Credit,  3. 

185.  Fertilizer  Technology. — The  chemical  and  physical  problems  of  fer-- 
tilizer  formulation  and  manufacture  will  be  discussed.  Sources  of  raw  materials, 
improvement  of  manufacturing  methods,  and  objective  in  the  industry  will  be 
studied. 
Second  Semester  1949-1950.  Credit,  3. 

190.     Seminar.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

200.     Thesis. — For  students  taking  major  work  in  Agronomy.    Credit,  10-30. 
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COURSES  FOR  Al.,,J-l  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Field  Crops. — A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the  U.  S.  which  will  include 
their  uses  and  improvement,  with  their  soil  and  climatic  requirements.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the  northeastern  states  as  to  rotation, 
liming,  seeding  methods,  tillage,  disease  and  insect  control,  and  methods  of  har- 
vesting and  storage.  As  an  individual  problem,  each  student  must  make  a 
detailed  plan  of  crop  production  for  the  actual  conditions  of  some  New  England 
farm.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Soil  Utilization. — The  relationship  of  climate  and  native  vegetation  to 
the  broader  aspects  of  soil  formation  is  described.  Man's  use  of  land  resources 
is  connected  to  show  how  the  agricultural  backgrounds  of  the  settlers  have  been 
active  in  soil  use  and  abuse.  Soil  erosion  control  and  its  significance  to  perma- 
net  agriculture  is  considered.  Credit,  3. 

57.  Soil  Formation. — The  first  part  of  this  course  considers  those  physical, 
chemical,  biological,  climatic  and  geological  factors  involved  in  soil  formation. 
The  relationship  of  these  factors  to  the  kinds  of  soils  formed  in  the  United  States 
is  discussed.  Credit,  3. 

78.  Fertilizers. — The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  relate  soils  and 
fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of  fertilizer  practices  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  consideration  is  given  to 
the  history  of  fertilizer  development  with  special  emphasis  upon  earlj'  discoveries 
and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research.  Later  in  the  course  studies  are  made  of 
factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and  soils  to  plant  growth.  Fertilizer  formulation, 
technology  and  practice  are  considered  in  detail  in  the  laboratory  phase  of  this 
course.  .  Credit,  3. 

79.  Soil  Physics. — For  seniors  specializing  in  Agronomy.  The  factors  in 
soil  which  control  tilth  and  energy  relationships  and  the  laws  of  physics  which 
govern  these  factors  are  discussed.  This  includes  heat,  light,  color,  particle  size 
and  charge,  water  and  gas  movement,  energy  relationships  and  other  physical 
factors  effecting  changes  in  the  soil.  The  laboratory  is  used  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  various  methods  used  in  measuring  these  important  physical 
factors.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry 

Victor  A.  Rice  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

110.  Advanced  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — A  course  dealing  with  the 
chemistry  and  physiology  of  the  digestion,  absorption  and  utilization  of  feeds. 
The  major  portion  of  the  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  hterature  concerning 
the  phases  of  nutrition  that  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  individual 
student.  Credit,  5. 

120.  Advanced  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  deals  with  the  inheritance 
of  specific  characters  and  qualities  in  farm  animals  as  revealed  by  experiment 
or  through  the  regularly  compiled  records  of  the  various  Purebreed  Associations. 
The  student  will  make  a  thorough  review  and  analysis  of  available  data  in  the 
field  of  his  choice.  Credit,  5. 

130.  Problems  in  Livestock  Production. — This  course  will  deal  with  some 
specific  problem  in  feeding,  management,  or  production  of  some  specific  live- 
stock product  such  as  milk,  wool,  meat,  etc.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  outlining 
the  problem  and  setting  up  the  experimental  procedure  and  the  student  will 
be  held  responsible  for  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data.  Credit,  5. 

200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 
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COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — This  course  will  present  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  animal  nutrition,  together  with  the  identification,  composition, 
properties  and  uses  of  the  common  feed  stuffs.  The  application  of  these  basic 
principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all  classes  of  livestock  will  be 
stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding  problems  assigned  outside  the  classroom. 
Feeding  practices  in  use  with  College  livestock  will  be  analyzed  and  demon- 
strated. Credit,  3. 

53.  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — The  lectures  will  discuss  the  development 
of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection,  the  principles 
of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this  field.  Laboratories  include 
the  classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  swine  into  proper  market  classes 
and  grades  and  slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  provided  by 
the  college  farm.  Wholesale  and  retail  cuts  are  prepared  and  various  by-products 
are  manufactured  and  sold.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  houses  of  Bos- 
ton is  a  requirement  of  this  course.  Credit,  3. 

56.  General  Livestock  Production. — Studies  in  the  historical  and  eco- 
nomic development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of  general  live- 
stock production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  in  New  Engand.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of  management,  and 
methods  of  marketing.  Credit,  4. 

73.  Advanced  Meat  Studies. — For  Animal  Husbandry  and  Food  Technology 
seniors  and  graduate  students.  This  course  deals  with  the  basic  techniques  in 
preparing,  preserving,  and  utiUzing  meat  products.  Credit,  2. 

75.  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern 
genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic 
analyses,  selection  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful 
and  more  efficient  animal  types.  Credit,  4. 

78.    Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is  an  intensive  course  covering  all 
phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.    It  affords  an  opportunity  to  seek . 
the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems  con- 
cerned in  successful  dairying.  Credit,  4. 

8L    Animal  Husbandry  Seminar.  Credit,  1. 

Bacteriology  and  Public  Health 

Leon  A.  Bradley  in  Charge 

Bacteriology 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

100.  History  of  Bacteriology. — Studies  in  the  development  of  bacteriology 
from  the  late  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  especially  planned  to  show 
the  developments  of  bacteriology  in  relation  to  agriculture,  pubhc  health,  the 
arts,  industry,  and  medicine.  Credit,  3. 

101.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  Laboratory.  The  work  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  .with  the  more  important  bacteriological  tech- 
niques and  with  fundamental  principles  governing  bacterial  action.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  laboratory  methods  essential  for  a  basic  under- 
standing of  applied  bacteriology.  Credit,  3. , 

102.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — A  systematic  study  of  pathogenic  and  non-| 
pathogenic  bacteria,  disinfectants  and  antibiotics.  Credit,  3. 

120.  Physiology  of  Bacteria. — Lectures  and  laboratory  on  the  nature  of 
the  bacterial  cell  and  on  nutrition  and  metabolism  with  emphasis  on  certain 
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fundamental  aspects  of  physiological  processes  and  activities.  Designed  for 
students  specializing  in  bacteriology  and  open  to  others  who  have  sufficient 
chemistry,  general  biology,  and  botany.  Credit,  5. 

130.  Special  Problems  in  Bacteriology. — Technical  procedures  and  special 
investigational  methods.  The  scope  of  this  course  can  be  varied  to  meet  the 
individual  requirements  of  a  group  of  students  specializing  in  the  fields  of  agron- 
omy, dairy  industry,  food  technology,  environmental  sanitation  or  medical  tech- 
■  nology.  Credit,  3-4. 

150.  Studies  op  Special  Bacterial  Groups. — ^A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  more  important  anaerobic  species;  study  of  fecal,  oral  and  skin  streptococci, 
with  special  reference  to  their  differentiation.  The  procedure  for  fecal  flora 
studies,  and  the  technique  of  isolating  single  bacterial  cells  are  included. 

Credit,  3. 

^  160.  Immunology. — Consideration  will  be  given  to  bacteriological,  iminuno- 
logical  and  serological  procedures.  Recent  advances  in  these  fields  and  associated 
fields  as  that  of  viruses,  Rickettsiae,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

Credit,  3-6. 

170.  Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  laboratory  methods  for 
the  sanitary  control  of  all  types  of  waters,  for  milk  and  milk  products  and  for 
drinking  and  eating  utensils.  Practical  application  of  these  methods  will  be  made 
through  field  studies.  Credit,  3. 

f     190.    Seminar. — Lectures  or  reports  on  current  literature.  Credit,  1-4. 

192.  Clinical  Laboratory  Methods. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
'familiarize  the  student  with  routine  clinical  laboratory  procedures  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  analytical  results.  Credit,  3-6. 

193.  Medical  Technology.^ — ^Lectures  on  the  medical  significance  and  inter- 
pretation of  chnical  laboratory  procedures.  Subjects  included  are:  bacteriology, 
histology,  parasitology  and  serology.  Credit,  6. 

194.  Medical  Technology. — Continuation  of  course  193.  Subjects  included 
are:  clinical  chemistry,  hematology,  basal  metabolism,  laboratory  records  and 
laboratory  administration.    Weekly  seminars  are  included.  Credit,  6. 

195.  Medical  Technology. — Laboratory  application  of  clinical  procedures 
in  a  hospital  certified  by  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the  instruction  of 
.Medical  Technologists.  Subjects  included  are:  bacteriology,  histology,  para- 
I  sitology  and  serology.  Credit,  4. 

196.  Medical  Technology. — Continuation  of  course  195.  Subjects  included 
are:  clinical  chemistry,  hematology  and  basal  metabolism.  Credit,  4. 

200.  Thesis. — Some  bacteriological  problem  related  to  agriculture,  food,  or 
public  health.  Distributed  as  may  be  most  beneficial  for  research  work.  Time 
and  credit  by  arrangement.  Credit,  10-30. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  faculty  adviser  a  proper  selection  of  courses  permits 
the  student  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  medical  technology.  This  curriculum 
involves  a  cooperative  program  jointly  supported  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  and  the  laboratories  of  the  Bingham-Rockefeller  Foundation. 

COURSES   FOR   MINOR   CREDIT   ONLY 

51,  52.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Studies  on  bacterial  metabolism  and  the 
influence  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  and  viability.  The  differentiation 
and  identification  of  bacterial  species  by  morphological,  cultural,  physiological, 
and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses  not  only  give  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  various  forms  of  existing  bacteria,  but  develop  a 
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special  technique  for  the  isolation,  cultivation,  and  identification  of  both  patho- 
genic and  non-pathogenic  species.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  for  51  Bacteriology  31A  or  its  equivalent; 
for   52   Bacteriology   51    or   its   equivalent. 

81,  82.  Applied  Bacteriology. — These  two  courses  covering  a  full  year' 
work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  present-day 
applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  consideration  include  studies 
on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining  phenol  coefficients;  sanitary  exam- 
ination of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish;  study  of  bacteriological  principles 
which  apply  to  preservation,  fermentation,  spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary 
examination  of  foods;  methods  of  examining  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and 
milk  products;  the  groups  of  bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors 
which  influence  their  development,  and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in 
the  transmission  of  disease.  Credit,  3  each  semester 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  51  or  its  equivalent. 

Public  Health 

Environmental  Sanitation:  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health,  provision  has  been  made  to  offer  the  foUowingi 
courses,  on  a  graduate  level,  for  a  limited  number  of  students  interested  iri 
environmental  sanitation;  and  who  intend  to  prepare  for  positions  as  sanitariansi 
with  Federal,  State  or  local  health  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  University  re- 
quirements for  admission,  applicants  as  undergraduates  must  have  majored  in 
the  field  of  chemistry  and  biology  or  submit  acceptable  evidence  of  equivalent 
experience  as  a  full-time  employee  of  official  or  voluntary  health  agencies. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

130.  Special  Problems  in  Public  Health.                                   Credit,  3-Qi 

161,  162.     General  and  Community  Sanitation.      Credit,  3  each  semesten 

164.  Water  Microscopy.                                                                      Credit,  3i 

170.  Sanitary  Bacteriology.     (See  Bacteriology  170)                        Credit,  3.' 

179.  Statistics.     (See  Agr.  Economics  179)                                          Credit,  3i 

184.  Administration.                                                                           Credit,  3^ 

186.  Field  Studies  in  Environmental  Sanitation.                         Credit,  3( 

188.  Epidemiology  and  Communicable  Disease  Control.            Credit,  3i 

190.  Seminar.                                                                  Credit,  1  each  semester 

200.  Thesis.                                                                                         Credit,  10' 

With  the  assistance  of  a  faculty  adviser  a  minimum  of  six  semester  course 
must  be  selected  from  the  following  which  are  offered  by  cooperating  depart 
ments  within  the  University  or  by  the  professional  staff  of  the  Massachusett; 
Department  of  Public  Health.  This  program,  when  approved  by  the  Depart 
ment  and  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  will  fulfill  the  student's  mino 
requirements. 

1.  Public  Administration.       '  See  Economics  161 

2.  Entomology  (Medical).  See  Entomology  74 

3.  Food  Preservation.  See  Food  Technology  71 

4.  Examination  of  Food  Products.  See  Food  Technology  192 

5.  Forest  Management  op  Water  Sheds.  See  Forestry  51 

6.  Market  Milk.  See  Dairy  Industry  52 

7.  Elements  of  Meat  Packing.  See  Animal  Husbandry  5-: 

8.  Industrial  Mycology.  See  Botany  6(: 

9.  Advanced  Nutrition — Metabolism  of  the  Major  Foodstuffs. 

See  Home  Economics  10.: 
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10.  Animal  Parasitology.  See  Zoology  69,  70. 

11.  Sanitary  Engineering   (Sewerage).  See  Civil  Engineering  78. 

12.  Chemistry  op  Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage  Sludge.    See  Chemistry  63. 

13.  Water  Supply.  See  Civil  Engineering  77. 
Public  Health  Nutrition:     With  the  proper  selection  of  courses  students 

may  specialize  in  a  program  of  graduate  study  recommended  by  the  American 
Dietetics  Association  to  qualify  as  public  health  nutritionists.  This  program 
has  been  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 


Botany 

A.  Vincent  Osmun  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

106.    History  of  Botany. — Assigned  reading  and  written  reports. 

Credit,  1-2  each  semester. 
Professor  Osmun. 

108.  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants. — The  anatomy,  evo- 
lution and  taxonomy  of  chlorophyllous  plants,  including  extinct  as  well  as  living 
forms.  Lectures  interpret  anatomical  data  in  accord  with  such  principles  as  algal 
tendencies  and  parallelisms,  isomorphic  and  heteromorphic  alternation,  the  land- 
ward migration,  telome  concept,  rise  and  development  of  atreacheates  and  tra- 
cheates,  stelar  evolution  and  wood  anatomy,  angiosperms  as  the  ultimate  evo- 
lutionary types.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Torrey. 

109.  The  Evolution  and  Taxonomy  of  Angiosperms. — A  study  of  the  an- 
giosperm  orders  from  the  standpoint  of  reproductive  morphology,  ecology,  evo- 
lution, economics  and  history.  Illustrative  types  are  drawn  from  the  State 
herbarium,  while  forms  for  laboratory  dissection  are  supplied  from  greenhouses 
or  from  preserved  materials.  The  course  was  formulated  with  the  needs  of 
horticulturahsts  as  well  as  botanists  in  mind  Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 

Professor  Torrey. 

110.  Systematic  Mycology. — Morphology  and  development  of  typical  spe- 
cies representing  the  orders  and  families  of  fungi;  practice  in  identification,  col- 
lection, and  preservation  of  fungi*  systems  of  classification;  collateral  reading. 
Given  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Banfield. 

111.  Plant  Physiology. — Advanced  study  in  physiology.  Individual  confer- 
ences, reports,  and  critical  analj^ses  of  literature  are  included.  Creative  research 
is  carried  through  to  completion.    Preparation  of  manuscripts  is  encouraged. 

Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Kozlowski. 

112.  Advanced  Plant  Pathology. — Detailed  study  of  the  basic  principles 
of  plant  pathology  including  phenomena  of  infection,  interaction  of  host  and 
parasite,  sources  of  inoculum,  agencies  of  distribution  of  plant  pathogens,  fac- 
tors engendering  epiphytotics ;  the  basic  methods  of  plant  disease  control  as 
involved  in  practices  tending  to  prevent  infection,  the  use  of  resistant  varieties, 
cheniotherapy  and  soil  management.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Banfield. 
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113.  Forest  Pathology. — ^A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  more  common 
and  important  fungus  diseases  and  physiological  troubles,  and  with  wood  decay 
caused  by  saprophytic  fungi  which  affect  forest  trees  and  forest  practice. 

Credit,  2. 
The  Department. 

114.  Insect  Transmission  of  Plant  Diseases. — A  course  of  study  in  the 
fundamental  role  played  by  insects  in  the  inception,  dissemination,  and  epiphy- 
totic  development  of  plant  disease.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Banfield, 

115.  Plant  Ecology. — A  general  survey  of  the  relationships  of  plants  to  theii 
environment  including  a  study  of  environmental  factors  (autecology) — soil 
water,  temperature,  light,  atmosphere,  and  the  biotic  factors — and  of  plant  com- 
munities (synecology)  with  special  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  succession  ol 
plant  communities  in  New  England.  Credit, 

Associate  Professor  Hodge 

116.  Plant  Geography. — A  survey  in  lecture  and  readings  of  descriptive  anc 
historical  plant  geography  as  well  as  the  basic  principles  governing  the  natura 
distributions  of  plants.  Included  as  topics  are  problems  of  dispersal  and  migra 
tion,  endemism,  species  senescence,  discontinuous  distributions,  polyphylesis,  con 
tinental  drift,  and  geographical  aspects  of  polyploidy.  Credit,  1-2 

Associate  Professor  Hodge 

117.  Microtechnique. — The  preparation  of  microscopic  mounts  includin|i 
the  use  of  biological  stains  with  the  infiltration,  celloidin  and  paraffin  methods! 
and  the  use  of  slide  and  rotary  microtomes.  The  rewards  of  careful  work  anr 
improvement  in  manipulative  technique,  better  orientation  in  the  field  of  plam 
structures,  an  enhanced  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  sev 
eral  hundreds  of  microscopic  mounts.  Credit, 

Professor  Torrei 

119.    Photographic  Technique. — The  practical  use  in  biological  science  o 

basic  photographic  techniques  including  general  photography,  photomacrogra: 

phy,  photomicography,  preparation  of  microfilm  strips  and  lantern  slides,  dd 

veloping,  printing,  and  enlarging.  Credit,  1 

Associate  Professor  Hodge  and  Assistant  Professor  Banfiele 

180.  Problems  in  Botany. — Individual  assignments  in  morphology,  taxoB 
omy,  physiology  or  pathology.  Credit,  2-4  each  semestea 

The  Departmen^< 


190.    Botanical  Literature. — ^Assigned  leading. 
200.    Thesis. — Research  on  an  approved  problem. 


Credit,  14 
The  Departmens 

Credit,  10-31 


COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 


51,  52.    Plant  Pathology. 

66.  Industrial  Mychology. 

67,  68.  Plant  Physiology. 
§4.    The  Ferns, 


Credit,  3  each  semeste 
Assistant  Professor  Banfiel 

Credit, 
Assistant  Professor  Banfiel 

Credit,  3  each  semeste' 
Assistant  Professor  Kozlowsj 

Credit, 
Professor  OsMu:; 
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Chemistry 

W.  S.  Ritchie  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory.  The  preparation  of  chemical 
products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture  and  testing  of  pure  chemicals. 
The  laboratory  work  is  essentially  synthetic  in  nature,  and  is  designed  to  aid 
in  acquiring  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemistry  than  is  to  be 
obtained  by  chemical  analysis  alone.  Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 

Professor  Smith. 

102.  Inorganic  Chemistry  op  the  Less  Familiar  Elements. — Lectures 
and  collateral  reading  on  the  descriptive  chemistry  of  some  of  the  less  common 
elements  such  as  boron,  gallium,  indium,  thallium,  the  lanthanides,  fluorine, 
titanium,  vanadium,  tantalum,  tungsten,  and  uranium.  Correlations  between 
structure  or  spatial  configurations  and  chemical  properties  will  be  stressed  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  modern  data.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

103.  Physical  Chemical  Measurements. — Laboratory.  Measurement  of 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions;  degree  of  ionization;  ionization  con- 
stants; per  cent  hydrolysis  of  aniline  hydrochloride  from  conductivity  measure- 
ments; solubility  product  by  the  conductivity  method;  velocity  of  saponifica- 
tion by  conductivity;  neutralization  point  by  conductivity;  vapor  pressure  de- 
terminations; transport  numbers;  preparation  and  properties  of  colloidal 
solutions;  transition  points  by  dilatometric  method;  heat  of  solution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  and  potassium  nitrate;  absorption  of  iodine  by  charcoal;  determi- 
nation of  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  To  each  student  separate  work  will  be 
assigned.  Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 

Professors  Fessenden  and  Smith. 

105.  Chemical  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  the  application  of  thermo- 
dynamics of  chemical  problems.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Fessenden. 

106.  Atomic  and  Molecular  Theory. — This  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  fundamental  particles,  natural  and  induced  radioactivity,  atomic  theory 
based  upon  atomic  spectra  and  the  quantum  theory,  the  nature  of  chemical 
binding,  and  molecular  theory.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Smith. 

108.  Chemical  Spectroscopy. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  spectroscopic  equipment  in  solving  chemical  problems.  The 
lecture  work  of  the  course  will  include  discussions  of  (1)  the  design  and  use  of 
instruments,  (2)  the  elementary  theory  of  spectra,  and  (3)  the  apphcation  of 
spectroscopy  to  chemical  problems.  The  laboratorj^  work  will  include  practice 
in  the  use  of  the  spectrometer  and  the  spectograph  for  the  analysis  of  flame, 
arc,  and  spark  spectra,  and  the  use  of  the  spectrophotometer  for  absorption 
measurements.  Photographic  procedures  will  be  discussed  and  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  spectrograph.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Smith. 

121.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  This  course  consists 
of  special  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  It  may  consist  of 
ultimate  analysis,  electro-analysis,  the  analysis  of  definite  classes  of  materials 
such  as  fertilizers,  ores,  insecticides,  alloy  or  materials  containing  the  rarer  ele- 
ments, and  the  use  of  organic  reagents.  Credit,  3-5  each  semester; 

Assistant  Professor  Roberts, 
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123.  Introduction  to  Micro-Chemistry, — Laboratory.  Designed  to  illus- 
trate the  applications  of  micro  technique  to  synthesis,  analysis,  and  characteriza- 
tion. The  microscopic  work  will  include  the  optics  of  the  microscope,  microm- 
etry, the  microscopic  study  of  fibres,  crystals,  and  physiochemical  phenomena 
and  an  introduction  to  microscopical  qualitative  analysis.  The  quantitative  work 
will  include  the  determination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  halogen  in  or- 
ganic materials  and  selected  inorganic  determinations. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  66,  30,  83,  or  the  equivalent.    Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

130.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures.  This  course  includes  special 
topics  such  as  stereochemistry,  resonance,  free  radical  reactions,  reaction  mechan- 
isms, molecular  rearrangements,  etc.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  recent  develop- 
ments and  contributions.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  181  or  its  equivalent.           Associate  Professor  Cannon. 

131.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  More  difficult  syntheses 
of  organic  compounds  will  be  assigned  to  the  individual  student.  These  com- 
pounds will  frequently  be  those  desired  as  starting  materials  for  research.  Their 
preparation  will  require  the  use  of  the  original  literature.  Credits,  3-5. 
Prerequisite,  a  year  course  in  Organic  Chemistry 

Professors  Cannon  and  Ritchie. 

132.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures.  A  second  course  alternat- 
ing with  Chemistry  130.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  181  or  its  equivalent.           Associate  Professor  Cannon.. 

134.  Advanced  Biochemical  Lectures. — Lectures  on  recent  developments 
in  the  chemistry  of  proteins,  lipids,  carbohydrates,  enzymes,  and  other  materials 
of  biological  significance.  The  organic  chemistry  supporting  the  several  major^ 
fields  of  applied  biology  will  be  emphasized.  Credit, 

135.  Biochemistry  Laboratory  Methods. — Advanced  Laboratory  work  or- 
preparation,  examination,  and  analytical  techniques  for  protein,  carbohydratei 
lipids,  enzymes,  etc.  Methods  of  colloid  chemistry  will  be  included.  Individua; 
problems  and  work  will  be  assigned  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  individual  requirei 
ments.  Credit,  3-5  each  semester 

136.  Advanced  Biochemical  Analysis. — ^Advanced  laboratory  course  in  am 
alytical  methods  applicable  to  naturally  occurring  materials  including  foodsl 
feeds,  etc.  Research  methods  and  techniques  will  be  introduced  as  well  as  routini 
methods.  Credit,  3-i- 

137.  Biocolloids. — An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  surface  chemistr 
that  apply  to  colloid  systems.  Major  consideration  given  to  the  emulsions  am 
hydrophillic  systems  encountered  in  fields  of  applied  biology.  Collateral  readini 
and  preparation  of  literature  reviews  in  the  student's  special  field  necessary. 

Credit, 

139.  Chemistry  op  Natural  Products. — The  lectures  and  collateral  reao 
ings  will  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  some  classes  of  natural  compounds  whic 
are  of  biochemical  and  economic  interest.  Proteins,  the  sugars,  starch,  cellules 
polyuronides,  lignin,  glucosides,  alkaloids,  enzymes,  purines,  pyrimidines,  ai 
pigments  will  be  considered.  Credit, 

151.     Seminar. — Conferences,  reports,  or  lectures.        Credit,  1  each  seme.<t( 

Professor  Ritchi 

178.    Advanced  Physical  Chemistry,  Credit, 

Professor  Fessende 
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LSI.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures.  An  advanced  survey  course 
designed  for  first  year  graduate  students.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  a  yesir  course  in  Organic  Chemistry.    Associate  Professor  Cannon. 

182.  Qualitative   Organic  Chemistry.  Credit,   3. 

Associate  Professor  Cannon. 

183.  Advanced  Quantitative  Chemistry.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

185.    Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Chemistry  65  and  66.  Professor  Smith. 

188.     History  of  Chemistry. — Lectures.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

192.  Special  Investigations. — A  continuation  of  Course  92,  for  graduate 
students  majoring  in  chemistry.  The  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue studjdng  the  methods  of  research.  Problems  of  definite  character  will  be 
assigned  to  the  student  in  the  various  fields  of  chemistry.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  student  to  report  on  pertinent  literature.  Credit  determined  by  work  done. 
Both  Semesters.  The  Department. 

200.  Thesis. — Research,  and  in  the  case  of  a  degree,  the  preparation  of  an 
acceptable  thesis  in  agricultural,  analytical,  inorganic,  organic,  physiological,  or 
phvsical  chemistrv,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Credit,  10-30. 


COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51,  52. — Organic  Chemistry.  Credit,  4  each  semester. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

63.    Chemistry  of  Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage  Sludge.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistrj-  30,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

65,  66.    Physical  Chemistry.  Credit,  4  each  semester. 

Professors  Fessenden  and  Smith. 

79.    Biochemistry.  Credit,  4. 


Dairy  Industry 

D.  J.  Hankinson  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

I  101.  History  and  Development  of  Dairying. — A  review  of  the  early  his- 
ftory  of  dairying  and  factors  in  the  industry  contributing  to  its  present  develop- 
|ment.  Credit,  3. 

;  102.  Ice  Cream  Problems. — A  study  of  existing  scientific,  technical,  and 
imarketing  problems  in  the  field  of  ice  cream  making.  Credit,  3. 

I  103.  Market  Milk  Problems. — Consideration  of  production,  processing, 
land  distribution  of  milk,  the  nutritional  value  of  milk,  chemical  and  bacterio- 
bgical  aspects  of  milk  handhng.  Credit,  3. 

104.    Surplus  Milk  Problems. — The  economical  disposal  of  seasonal  sur- 
pluses through  cheeses,  butter,  milk  drinks,  etc.  Credit,  4. 
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105.  Dairy  Plant  Management. — The  selection,  construction,  and  arrange- 
ment of  dairies  and  dairy  machinery,  and  economical  operation  of  same. 

Credit,  3. 

195,  196.    Seminar.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

200.  Thesis. — Original  research  work  having  a  bearing  on  some  important 
problem  in  dairying.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

52.  Market  Milk. — ^A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  market  milk  in- 
dustry: sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and  handling  in  the 
city  plant,  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  relation  to  public  health, 
inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cultured  milk  and  other  milk 
drinks  also  are  included.    Some  milk  plants  are  visited.  Credit,  4. 

75.  Dairy  Chemistry. — The  various  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Testing  and  control 
methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy  products  are  included; 
moisture  and  fat  determinations,  casein,  salt,  and  acid  tests,  work  with  the 
Mojonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical  tests  are  taken  up  in  the 
laboratory.  Credit,  3. 

77.  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — ^Half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  butter 
making,  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  condensed  and  powdered  milks.  The 
"arious  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are:  separators  and  cream  separa- 
tion; pasteurization,  neutralization,  and  ripening  of  cream,  preparation  of 
starter  cultures,  churning,  marketing,  and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  manage- 
ment. The  work  in  cheese  making  includes  cheddar,  cream,  Neufchatel,  cottage; 
processed  cheese,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  andi 
commercial  casein  is  also  covered.  Credit,  4- 

78.  Ice  Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  ice  cream  making.  The  effects  of  such  factors  as  compositioni 
quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging  and  freezing  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual  forms,  and  all  flavoni 
of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  refrigeration  machineryi 
delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods  as  they  are  related  to  th( 
industry.  Credit,  4 

79.  80.  Seminar. — The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  research  done  by  the  ex 
periment  stations,  also  a  review  of  foreign  literature.  Students  prepare  papers  oi 
timely  dairy  subjects.  Frequent  addresses  are  made  to  the  class  by  visitin; 
authorities  in  dairying.  Credit,  1  each  semestei 

Economics  and  Government 

Philip  L.  Gamble  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

110.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — A  general  study  of  the  developmer 
of  economic  thought  from  its  ancient  beginnings;  the  contributions  of  the  variov 
schools;  recent  changes  in  economic  history.  Credit,  3  each  semeste 

The  Departmen 

112.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — ^A  study  of  the  significa]| 
factors  in  the  economic  development  of  1he  nation.  Credit, 

Assistant  Professor  Halle i 
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113.  Central  Banking. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  policies  of  the 
major  central  banks  with  special  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Gamble. 

140.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — This  course  deals 
principally  with  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  land,  present  and  future 
uses  of  land,  private  property  and  the  control  over  property,  land  income  and 
the  value  of  land.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

153.  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. — A  critical  survey  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the  United  States. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Gamble. 

154.  Corporation  Finance. — ^An  analysis  of  the  financial  policies  of  the 
corporation  as  a  form  of  business  organization,  together  with  its  social  imph- 
cations.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Kimball. 

155.  Economics  of  Consumption. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  consumption  in  modern  industry  and  commerce. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  consumption,  standards  of  living,  sources  and 
factors  determining  familj^  incomes,  and  of  the  administration  of  these  incomes 
as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  and  of  various  groups.  The  relation 
of  consumption  to  the  problems  of  population  and  to  the  development  of  society 
is  also  studied.    Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussions.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Haller. 

156.  Business  Fluctuations. — ^A  study  of  business  fluctuations  and  an 
a]ialysis  of  the  current  business  cycle  theories.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Kimball. 

158.  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — History,  principles  and  business 
relations.  (1)  A  Survey  of  the  development,  methods,  and  economic  results  of 
great  cooperative  movements;  (2)  the  organization  of  producers  and  consumers 
abroad,  and  the  present  aspects  and  tendencies  in  the  LTnited  States;  (3)  the 
principles  underlying  successful  cooperative  endeavor  and  practical  working  plans 
for  cooperative  association.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

160.  Public  Utilities  and  Their  Regulation. — The  study  will  include  the 
problem  of  social  control  of  monopolies  and  industries  affected  with  a  public 
interest.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

170.  Monopolies. — A  study  of  the  growth,  development,  and  social  control 
of  monopolies.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Haller. 

173.  Modern  Economic  Theory.^A  study  of  current  theories  about  value, 
distribution  and  prices.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

174.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. — ^A  study  of  the  classical  and  non-classical 
theories  of  value  and  distribution.  Analysis  of  fundamental  concepts  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  current  problems  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange. 

Credit,  3. 
Associate  Professor  Kravis. 
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175.  Current  Economic  Problems  and  Literature. — Department  seminar 
throughout  the  year.  Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

The  Department. 

176.  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  development  of  highway,  water- 
way, and  railway  transportation,  and  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
country;  the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation 
agencies;  present-day  problems.    Lectures,  text,  and  field  work.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

177.  Economics  op  International  Trade. — A  study  of  the  poHcies,  prin- 
ciples, and  practices  of  international  trade.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Haller. 

178.  Public  Finance. — A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  public  ex- 
penditures, public  borrowing   and  taxation.  Credit,    3. 

Professor  Gamble. 

179.  Labor    Problems. — Reading    and    investigation.      By    arrangement. 

Credit,  3. 
Associate  Professor  Morris. 

180  Labor  Legislation. — A  study  of  federal  and  state  legislation  affecting 
labor.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hoar. 

185.    Economic  Institutions  and  Practice  in  Relation  to  the  State.- 
Studies    in    farm    relief    measures,    taxation,    bounties,    subsidies,    government 
control  of  commerce  and  industry.  Credit,  2-5  each  semester. 

Professor  Gamble. 

191-192.    Investigation  in  Various  Problems  Related  to  Economics. 
Credits  to  be  determined  by  time  spent  and  reports  submitted. 

The  Department. 

200.  Thesis. — Research  work  in  economics  will  be  developed  by  four  prin- 
cipal methods;  namely,  historical,  statistical,  accounting,  and  general  field 
investigation.  In  all  instances  master}^  of  research  methods  includes  facility  ini 
investigation,  tabulation,  and  interpretation  of  results.  Credit,   10-30. 

COURSES    FOR   MINOR    CREDIT    ONLY 

25.  Applied  Economics. — A  course  offered  primarily  for  high  school  teachers 
(others  may  elect),  which  is  intended  to  appraise  such  current  economic  ques- 
tions as  the  business  cycle,  taxation,  banking,  international  trade  reparations/ 
economic  planning,  and  similar  problems  in  the  light  of  economic  principles. 

Credit,  3  each  semester-i 
The  Department- 

51.  Business  and  Industry. — Study  of  the  organization  and  administratioi) 
of  business  enterprise  from  the  point  of  view  of  production.  The  course  stresses 
administrative  functions  of  production,  finance,  credit,  and  the  relation  betweer 
government   and   business.  Credit,    3^ 

The  Department 

61.  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  public  ad' 
ministration.  Special  emphasis  will  be  ]"ilaced  on  the  principles  of  organizationi 
the  functions  performed  by  administration,  and  the  relation  of  administratioi 
to  democracy.  Credit,   3 

The  Department 
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(i2.  Administrative  Law. — A  study  of  government  regulatory  activities  in 
relation  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  with  emphasis  on  the  legal  frame- 
work within  which  these  activities  operate.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

63.  Political  Parties  and  Elections. — ^A  study  of  the  political  process,  and 
the  nature  and  history  of  parties,  pressure  groups,  nomination  and  elections. 

Credit,    3. 
The  Department. 

64.  Municipal  Government. — A  survey  of  the  government  structure  and 
functions  of  American  municipalities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  adminis- 
trative problems  arising  from  such  functions  as  protection,  education,  welfare, 
correction,  citj'  planning  and  zoning.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

65.  Constitutional  Law. — An  historical  study  of  the  fundamental  rights 
and  guarantees  under  the  American  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

66.  American  Political  Thought. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can political  thought  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  upon 
writings  of  the  period.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

67.  International  Government. — A  study  of  international  organization 
in  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  upon  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World 
Court,  and  the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Ferwerda. 

68.  International  Law. — A  study  of  the  origin,  character,  and  function 
of  international  law.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Ferwerda. 

93,  94.     Seminar. — ^A  study  of  special  problems  in  the  field  of  government. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Ferwerda. 

Education 

Albert  W.  Purvis  in  Charge 

Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  with  a  major  in 
Education,  the  student  must  have,  in  addition  to  college  requirements: 

1.  Two  majors  (18  hours  each)  or  one  major  and  2  minors  (12  hours  each) 
in  the  subject-matter  fields  to  be  taught. 

2.  Approximately  15  hours  of  such  fundamental  courses  as  51,  53,  72,  83, 
etc.,  listed  in  the  undergraduate  catalogue. 

3.  Experience  in  teaching.     Students  entering  without  teaching  experience 
must  arrange  for  practice  teaching  as  soon  as  possible. 

COURSES   FOR   MAJOR   OR   MINOR   CREDIT 

102.  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — An  opportunity  offered 
occasionally  to  study  this  type  of  vocationl  education  by  participating  in  it. 
The  work  is  that  of  an  assistant  teacher  under  supervision  with  a  schedule  of 
classes  to  teach  and  a  prescribed  line  of  study  to  complete.  For  one  or  two 
full  semesters  off  campus.  Credit,  6. 

By  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  and  Mr.  Taft.* 

*  In  cooperation   with   the   Vocational   Division,    State   Department  of   Education. 
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103.  Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching. — The  course  deals  with  problems 
out  of  the  experience  of  vocational  teachers  in  Massachusetts.  Constructive 
assignments  bearing  upon  individual  experiences  are  worked  out  in  harmony 
with  the  campaigns  for  better  teaching  in  vocational  schools.  Credit,  3. 
By  arrangement.                                   Assistant  Professor  Oliver  and  Mr.  Tapt.* 

104.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education. — A  survey  of  the  objectives, 
history  and  legal  requirements  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States. 

By  arrangement.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Oliver  and  Mr.  Taft.* 

108.  Secondary  School  Administration. — This  course  deals  with  those 
important  problems  in  secondary  schools  in  which  teachers  and  administrators 
are  both  involved,  including  the  general  principles  in  admission,  promotion, 
personnel,  discipline,  extra-curricular  activities,  supervision,  tenure,  salary 
schedules,  etc.  Credit,  2-3. 

Professor  Purvis. 

109.  Administering  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers  such 
problems  as  housing,  finance,  schedule,  the  library,  guidance,  cafeteria,  public 
relations,  etc.  Ordinarily  this  course  will  follow  course  108  and  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  administrative  positions.  Credit,  2-3. 

Assistant  Professor  Oliver. 

110.  Administration  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities. — The  many  prob- 
lems of  this  phase  of  school  work  such  as  scheduling,  financing,  sponsorship,  regu- 
lation of  pupil  participation  are  given  general  consideration.  A  more  detailed 
study  is  made  of  some  of  the  more  important  extra-curricular  activities  carried 
on  in  most  of  the  secondary  schools.  Credit,  2-3. 

Assistant  Professor  Oliver. 

113.  Rural  and  Elementary  Graded  Schools. — This  course  deals  with 
the  organization  of  rural  and  urban  elementary  schools.  It  considers  such 
problems  as  community  surveys,  staff,  lunches,  transportation,  extra-curricular 
activities,  health  programs,  schedule,  etc.  Credit,  2-3. 

Assistant  Professor  McCarthy. 

114.  Supervising  Elementary  Education. — This  course  deals  with  general 
■problems  of  supervision,  the  elementary  curriculum,  activity  programs,  course 
content,  projects,  core-curriculum,  and  other  supervisory  duties  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Credit,  2-3. 

Assistant  Professor  McCarthy. 

115.  Seminar  in  Education. — There  are  occasional  challenges  that  have  to 
be  met  when  they  appear.  These  are  problems  of  method,  demonstration,  fact ' 
finding,  personal  study,  professional  improvement,  development  of  the  functions 
of  the  critic  teacher,  etc.  The  procedure  may  be  either  scheduled  group  meetings 
or  individual  conference.  Credit,  2-3. 
By  arrangement.                                                                          The  Department. 

120.  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. — ^A  review  of  the  legal  relations 
of  the  school  personnel  covering  the  usual  experiences  in  school  and  community, 
presented  in  a  series  of  selected  cases  having  the  support  of  court  decisions. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Purvis. 

153.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — To  aid  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  setting  up  a  school  testing  program,  analyzing  the  results,  and  plan- 

*  In  cooperation   with   the   Vocational    Division,   State   Department  of   Education. 
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ning  a  remedial  program.     Each  instrmnent  of  evaluation  is  considered  from 
both  theoretical  and  practical  angles.  Credit,  2-3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rourke. 

161.  Methods  in  Adult  Education. — Group  and  individual  instruction 
with  adults  and  methods  of  developing  leaders  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
field.  Credit,  2-3. 

Professor 

166.  Preparation  and  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids. — Study  is  made  of 
available  media  of  audio-visual  aids  to  instruction,  construction  of  visual  material, 
and  accepted  methods  of  use.  Credit,  2-3. 

Professor 

167.  Organization  of  a  School  x\udio- Visual  Program. — Attention  is 
given  to  methods  of  surveying  school  needs,  to  purchase  of  equipment,  to  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  audio-visual  libraries,  to  scheduling  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials and  to  supervision  of  methods  of  using  the  materials  by  the  teachers. 

Credit,  2-3. 
Professor 


180.  History  of  Education. — ^A  survey  of  educational  movements  from 
early  times  to  the  present,  emphasizing  their  interpretation  in  the  hght  of 
modern  problems.    Individual  reports  on  supplementary  readings.      Credit,  2-3. 

Professor   Purvis. 

181.  Comparative  Education. — Studies  of  contemporary  educational  systems 
in  such  countries  as  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  China,  etc.,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  that  of  the  United  States.  Credit,  2. 

Professor 

183.  Secondary  Education. — This  course  gives  attention  to  the  aims,  rela- 
tions, organizations,  and  functions  of  the  high  school  and  the  activities  that  carry 
these  out  through  curricula,  schedules  and  extra-curricular  organizations.  Eval- 
uation of  procedures  is  stressed.  Credit,  2-3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rourke. 

188.  The  School  Curriculum. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
involved  in  curriculum  building.  Recent  programs  will  be  studied  and  evaluated. 
Readings  and  reports.  Credit,  2-3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rourke. 

191.  Educational  Research  and  Statistics. — The  principles  and  methods 
of  research  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  technique  used  in  Education.  Sta- 
tistics are  studied  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  reporting  and  understanding 
the  results  of  research.  Required  in  first  semester  of  students  who  anticipate 
completion  of  a  thesis  or  problem  in  the  current  year.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Purvis. 

100.  Problem. — ^Work  necessary  to  achieve  an  answer  to  a  particular  ques- 
tion in  the  educational  field.  Question  to  be  of  student's  choosing,  if  possible.  It 
may  or  may  not  involve  original  research  and  usually  has  only  local  significance. 
This  may  be  chosen  instead  of  a  thesis.  Credit,  4. 

"Prerequisite,  Education  191.  The  Department. 

200.  Thesis. — A  completed  piece  of  work  on  some  specific  aspect  of  the  edu- 
cational field  with  necessary  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  it.  Original 
research  is  expected  and  the  study  should  have  more  than  local  significance. 
Prerequisite,  Education  191.  Credit,  8. 

The  Department. 
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Engineering 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

Agricultural  Encjineering 

51.  House  Planning. — Plan  designs  of  the  small  house  will  be  made.  The 
arrangement  of  interior  equipment,  especially  in  the  kitchen,  and  lighting,  heat- 
ing, water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief 
history  of  house  materials,  construction  methods,  equipment,  and  architectural 
styles.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  economics  of  house  building,  includ- 
ing financing,  and  to  maintenance  and  overhead  expense.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

73.  Farm  Structures. — A  study  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  building 
materials,  construction  systems  and  the  mechanical  principles  underlying  their 
use  in  farm-construction.  In  the  drafting  room,  studies  will  be  made  of  some  ma- 
jor farm  building  and  complete  working  drawings  finished  in  all  essential  de- 
tails. Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

80.  Food  Process  Engineering. — A  study  of  food  processing  machinery, 
steam  boilers,  evaporators,  pumps,  refrigeration  machinery,  and  heat  controlling 
devices.  The  course  deals  with  problems  of  heat  transfer  in  foods  and  processing, 
equipment.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pflug. 

83,  84.  Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. — This  course  consists  of  in- 
dividual problems  chosen  by  the  students  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The^ 
work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  agricultural 
engineering  curriculum.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

The  Department. 

Civil  Engineering 

26.  Route  Surveying. — The  principles  of  location,  curves  and  earthwork  and 
horizontal  and  vertical  control  nets  for  highways,  railroads,  pipe  lines,  and  trans- 
mission lines  are  considered.  Credit,  3; 
Prerequisites,  C.E.  25  or  C.E.  27.                      Associate  Professor  Hendrickson. 

34.  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). — The  following  topics  are  considere#  ini 
the  study  of  statics:  colinear,  concurrent,  non-concurrent  and  parallel  force  sys- 
tems in  a  plane  and  in  space :  static  friction  problems ;  first  and  second  moments; 
The  free-body  method  of  analysis  is  emphasized.  Algebraic  and  graphical  solu-: 
tions  are  determined.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Math.  31.  Associate  Professor  Osgood. 

51.  Strength  of  Materials. — The  following  topics  are  considered:  elemen-i 
tary  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses;  riveted  joints;  torsion;  shear  and 
bending  moments;  stresses  and  deflections  in  beams;  statically  indeterminate 
beams;  columns.  Credit,  4- 
Prerequisites,  C.E.  34;  Math.  32.                                                   Professor  Whitei 

52.  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics). — This  is  a  continuation  of  Civil  En- 
gineering 34  into  the  field  of  kinetics.  It  includes  linear  and  angular  motion ;i 
impulse  and  momentum,  and  work,  energy  and  power.  Credit,  3 
Prerequisites,  Math.  32;  C.E.  34.                                                  Professor  Whitei 
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55.  Highway  Engineering. — The  design  features  of  highway  construction 
and  relative  merits  of  various  types  of  highway  surfaces  are  discussed  in  class. 
Plans,  profiles,  cross  sections,  and  specifications  for  a  short  section  of  highway 
are  prepared.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  C.E.  26;  C.E.  30  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Associate  Professor  Hendrickson. 

76.  Fluid  Mechanics. — The  following  topics  are  considered:  properties  of 
fluids,  gas  laws,  viscosity,  static  pressures,  gages,  buoyant  forces,  dynamics  of 
fluids,  Bernoulli's  theorem,  flow  in  pipes,  orifices,  nozzles,  weirs  and  open  chan- 
nels. Hydraulic  similitude  is  also  discussed.  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Math.  32;  C.E.  52.                         Professor  Marston. 

77.  Water  Supply. — This  course  considers  the  engineering  aspects  of  public 
water  supply  systems  and  includes  the  following  topics:  quantity  of  water  re- 
."juired;  hydrology;  collection  systems;  distribution  systems;  pumping  machin- 
ery; purification  work.  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,  C.E.  76  or  C.E.  75  concurrenth\        Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

78.  Sanitary  Engineering  (Sewerage). — This  course  considers  the  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  sewerage  systems  and 
includes  the  following  topics:  hydraulics  of  sewers,  sanitarj^  and  storm  sewers, 
sewage  treatment,  plant  design  and  operation.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  C.E.  77.                                               Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

80.  Soil  Mechanics. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  mechanical  classification 
?,f  soils  based  upon  field  and  laboratory  work  and  the  validity  of  these  classifica- 
tions as  a  means  of  predicting  soil  behavior.  The  student  is  guided  through 
3ase  studies  in  embankment  stabilitj',  seepage,  and  consolidation.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Geology  50.  Associate  Professor  Hendrickson. 

Electrical  Engineering 

40.  Fundamentals  of  Electrical  Engineering. — This  course  is  a  study  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  electricity  including  units,  basic  laws  and  applica- 
tions to  direct-current  circuits,  magnetism  and  electromagnetism,  magnetic  cir- 
cuits in  air  and  iron,  induced  voltages  and  inductance,  generated  voltages,  capaci- 
tance, conduction  in  liquids  and  gases  and  batteries.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Math.  31;  Physics  26. 

Professor  Brown  and  Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

51.  Alternating-Current  Circuits. — This  course  is  a  study  of  alternating 
currents  in  power  and  communication  circuits.  Subjects  included  are  instantane- 
ous relationships  between  electrical  quantities,  vector  representation,  sinusoidal 
and  non-sinusoidal  waves,  single-phase  and  polyphase  circuits,  coupled  circuits, 
power  and  power  measurements,  basic  networks  and  filters.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  E.E.  40.  Associate  Professor  Langford. 

53.  Direct-Current  Machinery. — Direct-current  generators  and  motors  are 
studied  with  respect  to  their  characteristics,  design,  operation,  and  apphcations. 
Special  types  of  direct-current  machines  and  control  devices  are  also  included  in 
the  course.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  E.E.  40.                                                                       Professor  Roys. 

54.  Alternating-Current  Machinery. — This  course  is  a  study  of  alternat- 
ing-current generators,  motors,  transformers  and  converters  with  respect  to  their 
design,  operation,  control  and  applications.  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisites,  E.E.  51  and  E.E.  53.                            Associate  Professor  Wilson. 
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74.  Electronics. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  electron  motion  in  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  fields,  basic  electron  optics,  electron  tubes  and  their  character- 
istics, rectifiers  and  amplifiers  through  Class  A  applications.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  E.E.  51.                                                 Associate  Professor  Langford. 

75.  Applied  Electronics. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  E.E.  74  and  in- 
cludes a  study  of  electron  tubes  in  power  amplifiers,  oscillators,  control  circuits 
and  special  applications.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  E.E.  74.                                                                   Professor  Brown. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

59.    Materials  op  Construction. — The  manufacture,  processing  and  utiliza- 
tion of  many  of  the  diversified  products  entering  into  construction  today. 
..  i  ;       ,  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Keyser. 

61.  Testing  of  Materials. — A  study  of  how  the  composition,  structure,  and 
treatment  of  materials  influence  their  properties.  Tests  and  observations  are 
made  to  substantiate  the  theory.  Metals  are  emphasized  but  tests  are  also 
performed  on  such  materials  as  wood,  concrete,  plastics,  sands  and  oils. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Bates  and  Mr.  Coffey, 

65.  Heat  Engineering  I. — This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  field  of  apphed 
energy  and  is  designed  for  engineering  students  outside  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  field.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  heat  to  energy  transforming: 
devices  is  studied,  but  not  as  extensively  as  in  M.E.  63  and  64.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  gases,  vapors,  fuels,  combustion,  heat  transfer,  atomic  energy  release/ 
measurement  of  power,  air  compressors,  fans,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning; 

Credit,  3 
Prerequisite,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  32.  Professor  Swenson 

68.  Kinematics. — Principles  of  mechanism,  including  velocity  and  accelera-( 
tion  diagrams,  instant  centers,  gear  teeth  and  gear  trains,  cams,  and  various 
speed  transmissions.  Credit,  3; 

Prerequisites,  M.E.  1;  Physics  25;  Math.  6.  Professor  Bates 

72.  Fundamentals  of  Metallurgy. — The  course  is  a  study  of  the  structuni 
and  properties,  manufacture  and  fabrication  of  metals  and  metal  products,  ini 
eluding  metallurgical  laboratory  work  with  emphasis  on  metallography  and  X-raj 
techniques.  Credit,  2 

Assistant  Professor  Keyser 

86.  Industrial  Engineering. — A  broad  course  treating  with  the  many  probl 
lems  encountered  in  a  modern  industry.  Topics  include  types  of  organization 
management,  plant  location,  arrangement  of  equipment,  product  design,  method 
of  production  control,  costs,  wage  payment  systems  and  personnel  relations. 

Credit, 
Professor  Weavep 

87.  Industrial  Management. — Management  of  industrial  plants,  cost  sys! 
tems,  methods  of  fixing  prices,  methods  of  paying  labor,  welfare  methods,  meth, 
ods  of  handling  labor,  equipment  and  material.  Credit,  i\ 

Professor  Weavei; 

88.  Time  and  Motion  Study. — Study  of  a  number  of  jobs  performed  in  ir'  ' 
dustry  with  the  objective  of  simphfying  work,   cutting  costs,  and  computin 
standard  times.    Charts  and  curves  will  be  used,  supplemented  by  motion  pic 
tures  of  jobs  in  factories.  Credit,  '< 
Prerequisite,  M.E.  28.                                                                   Professor  Weavei 
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English 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

Any  of  the  following  courses  as  described  and  listed  by  number  in  the  general 
College  Catalogue  may  be  selected  to  contribute  to  the  requirements  for  a  minor 
under  any  major  where  offerings  in  the  Department  of  English  are  approved 
for  a  minor: 

All  courses  from  No.  50  to  No.  SO  inclusive. 

Entomology 

Charles  P.  Alexander  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101.  Insect  embryology;  polyembryonj^;  parthenogenesis;  paedogenesis-, 
heterogeny.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

102.  Advanced  insect  morphology. 

Three  credits  first  semester;  two  credits  second  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Hanson. 

103.  Ancestry  and  development  of  insects,  including  fossil  forms. 

Two  credits  each  semester.  Credit,  4, 

Assistant  Professor  Hanson. 

104.  Insect  histology.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

105.  Animal  luminosity;   chemistry  and  physics  of  insect  colors.     Credit,  1. 

Professor  Sweetman. 

107.  Advanced  insect  physiology.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  81,  or  equivalent.                            Professor  Savbetman. 

108.  Advanced  apiculture.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

110.  Insect  pollination;  insect  products  of  value  to  man.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

111.  Insect  behavior;  insect  architecture.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw^ 

112.  Geographic  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  with  particular  reference 
to  insects;  insect  migrations.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Alexander. 

113.  Advanced  biological  control  of  insects  and  weeds.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  80,  or  equivalent.                         Professor  Sweetman. 

114.  Advanced  animal  ecology.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  79,  or  equivalent.                        Professor  Sweetman. 

115.  Advanced  chemical  control  of  insects.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  80,  or  equivalent.                           Professor  Sweetman. 
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117.  Research  methods  in  entomolog3^  ,  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Sweetman. 

118.  Legislative  control  of  insects.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Sweetman. 

125.  History  of  entomology  and  classifications;  lives  and  works  of  prominent 
entomologists.  Credit,  4. 

Two  credits  each  semester.  Professor  Alexander. 

128.  The  international  code  of  zoological  nomenclature;  advanced  systematic 
entomology.  CrecUt,  4. 

Two  credits  each  semester.  Professor  Alexander. 

140.  CocciDOLOGY. — A  study  of  the  scale  insects,  their  structure;  habits; 
technique  of  mounting;  identification,  and  control.  Credit,  2. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.                                   Assistant  Professor  Hanson. 

141.  Classification  of  Minor  Orders  of  Insects. — Taxonomy  of  groups 
belonging  to  the  smaller  orders.  Credit,  2. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.                                  Assistant  Professor  Hanson. 

142.  Techniques  in  the  mounting  and  preservation  of  insects  for  study  and 
display  by  means  of  fluids,  slides,  plastics,  pinning,  etc.  Credit,  2. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.                                                             Miss  Smith. 

150.    Advanced  Insect  Taxonomy. — Classification  of  various  insect  groups, 
indicating  the  latest  methods  in  taxonomy  and  the  principles  of  classification. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department.! 

160.  Natural  History  Methods. — A  survey  of  modern  practices  in  the  field.l 
This  will  involve  a  study  of  visual  education,  trailside  museums,  nature  trails,- 
and  exhibitions  of  natural  products.  The  making  of  lantern  slides,  charts,  dis- 
plays, and  the  working  out  of  specific  problems  will  be  arranged  according  td 
individual  needs.    Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3.: 

Professor  Vinal„ 

180.  Seminar. — Reports  on  the  current  literature  of  entomology;  speciali 
reports  by  resident  and  visiting  speakers.  Credit,  IJ 

One  class  hour. 

200.  Thesis. — Original  work  on  one  or  more  topics  in  insect  morphology^ 
systematic  entomology,  or  in  the  fields  of  medical  entomology,  insect  physiology^ 
insecticides,  biological  control  or  apiculture.  The  thesis  requires  from  one-hall 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  working  time  of  the  student  in  his  major  field. 

Credit,  10-301 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 
51.  Pests  of  Special  Crops.  Credit,  3^ 

53,  80.    Applied  Entomology.  Credit,  3  each  semesteE 
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55,  56.    Insect  Taxonomy;  Immature  Stages  of  Insects. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

57.  Insect  Morphology.  Credit,  4. 

66,  85.  Apiculture.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

72.  Forest  Entomology.  Credit,  3. 
74.  Medical  Entomology.  Credit,  2. 
79.  Animal  Ecology.  Credit,  3. 
81.  Insect  Physiology.  Credit,  3. 
87,  88.  Special  Problems.  Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

Biological  Field  Studies 

Students  electing  to  take  special  work  in  Natural  History  Methods  or  Biologi- 
;al  Field  Studies  can  satisfy  requirements  through  proper  selection  of  courses 
:'rom  the  offerings  in  Entomology  or  Zoology-Physiology,  as  directed  by  their 
.VEajor  Adviser. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

61,  62.  Public  Relations  in  Nature  Recreation.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 
71,  72.    Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

73,  74.    Special  Problems  in  Natural  Science.        Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Floriculture 

Clark  L.  Thayer  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

A  definitely  outlined  major  or  minor  in  floriculture  is  not  catalogued  at  present 
but  such  a  course  may  be  arranged  for  individual  students.  The  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  taken  up  will  depend  upon  the  previous  training  and  the  type  of 
problem  desired  by  the  candidate.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  head  of 
the  department. 

126.  Garden  Materials. — Studies  of  specific  plants  or  groups  of  plants 
which  are  used  in  gardening  work.  Questions  concerning  nursery  methods  of 
handling  such  plants  are  also  included.  Credit,  3. 

175.  Commercial  Floriculture. — Problems  relating  to  factors  concerned 
with  the  commercial  production  of  flowers  and  plants  under  glass.  Opportunity 
is  also  given  for  study  of  factors  concerned  with  methods  of  distribution. 

Credit,  3. 

179.  Conservatory  Plants. — ^A  consideration  of  subjects  dealing  with  plant 
materials  which  are  used  primarily  in  conservatories  for  display  purposes  and 
in  gardens  in  warmer  climates.  Credit,  3. 
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190.  History  of  Floriculture  and  Floriculture  Literature. — Considera- 
tion of  men  and  events  that  have  influenced  the  developments  of  floriculture. 
Brief  survey  of  floriculture  literature.    Required  of  all  graduates  in  floriculture. 

Credit,  3. 

199.  Seminar. — A  review  of  scientific  literature  relating  to  floricultural  prac- 
tices, including  various  phases  of  greenhouse  management,  soils,  fertihzers,  plant 
propagation,  growth  regulators,  insect  pest  and  disease  control,  and  other  perti- 
nent subjects.  Credit,  1-2  each  semester. 

200.  Thesis. — For  candidates  taking  major  work  in  floriculture.  With  the 
facilities  which  are  now  available  it  is  possible  for  graduate  students  to  under- 
take problems  in  the  following  phases  of  floriculture;  propagation  of  plants 
with  constant  water  level;  propagation  of  plants  with  continuous  light  and  con- 
stant water  level;  production  of  cutflowers  and  pot  plants  with  constant  water 
level;  production  of  cutflowers  and  pot  plants  with  automatic  surface  watering 
Problems  in  other  phases  of  floriculture  may  be  undertaken  according  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  individual  student.  Credit,  10.  ■ 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Greenhouse  Management.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Floral  Arrangement.  Credit,  3. 
75.  Commercial  Floriculture.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 
79.  Conservatory  Plants  (1950-51).  Credit,  2. 

81.  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders.  Credit,  3. 

82.  Seminar.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Science 

Opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  the  subject  of  foods  is  provided  in  order 
that  quahfied  students  may  better  prepare  themselves  to  serve  the  numerous^ 
interests  engaged  in  providing  the  consuming  pubhc  with  a  more  desirable  food 
supply.  The  plan  for  study  arranged  under  this  major,  while  intended  to  be 
flexible,  requires  the  student  to  confine  himself  largely  to  the  graduate  courses 
offered  in  the  following  field:  Bacteriology,  Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry,  Food 
Technology,  and  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Courses,  if  properly  selected,  will  satisfy 
both  major  and  minor  requirements.  The  proportionate  contribution  of  each 
department  wiU  depend  upon  the  student's  special  interests  within  the  field  but 
a  minimum  of  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  each  of  the  departments  contributing 
to  this  major.  Candidates  for  a  degree  in  this  major  are  assigned  to  an  Advisory 
Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  departments  concerned  with  the 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School  as  Chairman.  This  Committee  will  direct  thei 
student's  program  in  the  hope  that  a  procedure  may  be  arranged  that  will  pro-: 
vide  most  adequate  facilities  for  the  expression  of  individuahty.  The  genera!) 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  Food  Science  conform  to  those  specified  for  thf 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  as  required  by  several  departments  except  tha'  ' 
this  major  offers  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter.  Students  interested  shouk 
consult  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School.  I 

Food  Technology 

Carl  R.  Fellers  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101,  102.  Special  Investigations. — A  series  of  individual  problems  and  as 
signments  covering  plant  lay-outs,  process  development,  quality  control  am, 
economics  of  production.    Laboratory,  pilot  plant  and  library  exercises. 

Credit  2-ef 
The  Departmeni 
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110,  111.  Thermal  Processing  op  Foods. — Biological  and  Physical  Aspects. 
study  of  the  factors  affecting  heat  transfer  in  canned  goods.  Heating  char- 
teristics  of  canned  foods  packed  in  tin,  glass,  and  other  containers.  Deter- 
i nation  of  thermal  death  points  of  spoilage  microorganisms.  Derivation  of 
ocessing  times  and  temperatures.  Causes  of  spoilage  and  container  failure, 
inciples  of  retort  operation  and  control;  instrumentation.  Credit,  2. 

rst  semester — 2  lectures  or  conferences.  Credit,  3. 

cond  semester — 1  lecture,  1  4-hour  laboratory.  The  Department. 

112.  Freezing  and  Refrigeration. — Lay-out  of  cold  storage  plants.  Prac- 
;al  refrigeration  systems.  Equipment  and  methods  used  in  quick-freezing 
lits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  marine  products.    Packaging  and  quality  control. 

Dme  freezers  and  commercial  frozen-food  lockers.  Credit,  2-4. 

iboratory  and  class  work.  Professor  Fellers. 

116.  Food  Packaging. — A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  all  packaging  ma- 
rials  including  flexible  films  and  how  they  meet  the  package  requirements  of 
rious  food  products.  Methods  of  testing  for  structural  quality  and  perform- 
ce,  moisture  and  gas  transmission,  and  other  properties.  Consideration  of  ad- 
sives,  lacquers  and  closures  included.  Occasional  lectures  by  qualified  repre- 
ita fives  of  industry.  Plant  visits  in  non-scheduled  hours, 
le  4-hour  laboratory  period;  one  or  more  class  or  discussion  hours.    Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Levine. 

121.  Edible  Fats  and  Oils. — This  course  covers  the  production  and  uses  of 
ible  fats  and  oils  and  their  chemical  nature  in  relationship  to  stability.  The 
oblem  of  oxidation  and  rancidity  is  considered  with  emphasis  on  cause  of  de- 
rioration  and  methods  of  stabihzation.  Credit,  2. 

le  class  hour;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Zalkan. 

132.  Unit  Processes. — Unit  processes  pertaining  to  the  food  industries  are 
vered.  The  work  includes  instrumentation,  temperature  measurement,  blanch- 
l,  processing,  cooling,  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow,  distillation,  dehydration,  evapor- 
ion,  filtration,  comminution,  deaeration  and  extraction.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

161,  162. — Industrial  Practices. — Advanced  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  work 
the  production  of  canned,  frozen  and  dehydrated  fruits,  vegetables,  meat, 
id  fish  products.  The  theory  and  practice  in  manufacturing  jams,  jellies  and 
ndiments  as  well  as  fermented,  salted  and  smoked  foods;  cereal  products  and 
ups.  Credit,' 3  each  semester, 

fie  class  hour;  one  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Assistant  Professor  Levine. 

171,  172.  Seminar. — ^Assigned  readings  and  reports  from  scientific  and  tech- 
cal  literature  of  food  technology.    Special  .lectures  and  round  table  discussions. 

Credit,  1-2  each  semester. 
The  Department. 

182.  Confections  and  Cereal  Products. — Candy  making,  maple  products, 
igar  and  fountain  syrups,  corn  products  such  as  starch,  syrups,  dextrose  and 
eir  uses.  Candied  fruits  and  preserves.  Flavoring  essences,  spices,  carbonated 
;verages.  This  course  also  considers  the  principles  of  baking,  doughs,  and  va- 
pus  prepared  cereals  and  dry  mixes.  Credit,  3. 

ae  class  hour;  one  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Assistant  Professor  Levine. 
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185  186  Fisheries  TECHNOLOOY.-Marine  products  of  commerce.  Proc 
essed  seafoods  Canning,  curing,  freezing  and  'rf'«-»|°"  .|f  J ^'S'j.PJe  ? 
By-products^  Chemical  and  microbiological  aspect.  S«'f 'Ig'S'™-^,^,^ 
dustrial  problems.  ' 

One  class  hour  plus  laboratory  work  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Feller. 

1Q1  192  Examination  op  Food  PRODUCTS.-Factory  and  laboratory  metl 
oXlsl,  ^^ty^et^i^^-^^^^^^  = 

S^^^edet  and^^^^^^^^^^^^  T?  ^°inS^   '^^^'  "^ 

?rol  procedures  will  be  stressed.    Food  preservatives  and  flavorings. 

(The  second  semester  is  a  continuation  of  191  with  emphasis  on  the  public 
health  aspects  of  food  analyses  and  quality  control;   plant  samtation.     In- 
cludes lectures  by  outside  speakers  m  this  held.) 
One  4-hour  laboratory  period;  one  lecture.  Credit,  3  each  semeste 

Professor  Fellers  and  Mr.  Zalka: 

19^  Biological  Assay  op  Foods.— Provides  laboratory  training  and  practi 
in  making  aniSa'and  microbiological  assays  of  food  constituents,  im^por^tant^_ 

human  and  animal  nutrition.  ' 

The  Departmeisi 

9nn  Thesis -Research  on  some  suitable  problem  in  Food  Technology.  F 
oil  ties  fo'r  nutrition  research  are  provided  by  well-equipped  chemg^  phy^^^^ 
and  small-animal  laboratories  and  poultry  plant.  Credit,  lU  . 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

^1      Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products  .-This  is  a  general  elementary  coui 
cov  ring  food  t^onomics,  production,  distribution  and  processing     The  appl 
covering  iuu  „„i'nce  to  the  food  industries  are  pointed  out.     ihe  iaboi 

Z  exerdsi""^^^  and  practice  of  canning,  freezing,  and  ( 

hyXatfon.     Th^^  principles  of  packaging  are  considered.     Fruit  and  vegeta. 
products  are  prepared  and  graded.  ' 

One  class  hour;  one  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Professor  Felle 

r^9     Food  PRODUCTS  AND  ADJUNCTS.— This  is  a  Continuation  of  51.  The  laba 

.  .rf.P^nderrickles  and  pickle  products,  maple  products,  citrus  pr^odu. 

ndtlvruVs  sou^^^^^  SSients  ?nd  the  preservation  of  meats,  poultry  and  ve 
nbles     The  properties  and  uses  of  sugars,  syrups,  salt,  enzymes,  pectin,  chem 

S-eservatit'lM  anti-oxidants  are  considered.    Practice  is  given  m  th^.^^e  . 

handling  of  instruments  and  equipment. 

Two  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Professor  Felli 

nK    7fi     T?nnn  PRESERVATION —This  is  a  general  course  in  food  preseryat 
an?is'intenrd\^n?yTrna  who  desire  a  survey  of  tlie  ^eld  in^^^^^^^^^^ 
form.    Not  open  to  Food  Technology  majors.  Credit,  o  eitner  semes 

One  class  hour;  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Mr.  Zalk. 

Q^  Qfi  Introductory  Research  Methods.— The  application  of  the  furL- 
mel'iancif  p:  food  tecljn^ogy  research.  Library  -cl  laboratory  ^re.jh 
on  assigned  individual  problems.  ' 

By  arrangement.  Professor  Fellers  and  Assistant  Professor  Lev. 
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Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Robert  P.  Holdsworth  in  Charge 
Forestry 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

I  51.  Forest  Management  of  Watersheds. — Admission  by  approval  of  in- 
kructor.  A  study  of  forest  site — water  factor  relationships;  the  improvement 
)f  watershed  forests  through  applied  silviculture;  relative  values  of  tree  species 
^or  watershed  uses;  forests  and  the  quality  of  water  supphes.  Field  trips  to 
jeveral  town  and  city  watersheds.  Credit,  3. 

'   53.    SiLvics. — ^Forest  ecology  as  the  basis  for  silvicultural  practice.    Credit,  3. 

54.  Forest  Soil. — A  study  of  the  soil  as  it  influences  the  growth  and  manage- 
nent  of  forests.  Credit,  3. 

55.  Elements  of  Forest  Mensuration. — Methods  of  inventorying  the  for- 
ist  growing  stock;  determination  of  wood  volume;  determination  of  growth  rates. 

Credit,  3. 

56.  Principles  of  Applied  Silviculture. — Forest  establishment  and  devel- 
)pment  through  silvicultural  practice.  Credit,  3. 

57.  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — The  development  of  an  American  for- 
ist  policy.  The  forest  as  a  natural  resource  yielding  measurable  material  forest 
'alues  and  social  benefits.  Credit,  3. 

59.  Forest  Protection. — The  principles  of  protecting  forests  from  all  harm- 
ul  agencies.  Credit,  3. 

66.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Identification. — A  basic  anatomical  study  of  wood 
jlements,  their  structural  characteristics  and  functions.  Relation  of  structure 
md  properties  to  use.    Practice  in  identification.  Credit,  3. 

75.  Forest  Products. — Manufacture  and  distribution  of  forest  products. 

Credit,  3. 

76.  Wood  Technology. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  structure,  composi- 
ion  and  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  its  economic  utilization  including  the 
echnological  processes  for  industrial  purposes.  Credit,  3. 

78.  Harvesting  of  Forest  Products. — Methods  of  harvesting  forest  prod- 
icts  in  the  several  forest  regions  of  the  United  States  including  primary  trans- 
)ortation  problems.  Credit,  3. 

85.  Air  Seasoning  and  Kiln  Drying  of  Wood. — Fundamentals,  controls, 
md  practices  with  which  the  proper  seasoning  of  wood  is  concerned.    Credit,  3. 

90.    Advanced  Dendrology.  Credit,  3. 

Wildlife  Management 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101.  North  American  Animals. — A  review  of  the  taxonomy,  life  histories, 
md  ecological  interrelationships  of  Noi'th  American  vertebrates.  Credit,  3. 

102.  Wildlife  Administration.— A.  study  of  the  organization  and  operation 
jf  state  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with  wildlife  management.  Credit,  3. 
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103.  Conservation  op  Natural  Resources. — A  survey  of  natural  resources 
in  relation  to  national  prosperity.  Includes  soil,  water,  forests,  grasslands,  wild- 
life and  minerals.  Credit,  3. 

150.  Management  of  Wild  Animals. — ^A  study  of  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence wild  animal  abundance.  Credit,  3.1 

180,  181.    Special  Problems.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

70.  Game  Birds  and  Mammals. — Life  history,  ecology,  and  methods  of 
management.  Credit,  3. 

71.  Water  Fowl  and  Furbearers. — Life  history,  ecology,  and  methods  of 
management.  Credit,  3. 

73.  Predaceous  Birds  and  Injurious  Rodents. — Life  history,  ecology,  man- 
agement, and  control.  Credit,  3, 

74.  Techniques  op  Management. — Includes  cover  mapping,  census,  habitat 
studies,  and  food  habits.  Credit,  3 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

L.  R.  Wilson  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT  I 

101.  Optical  Mineralogy. — An  introduction  to  the  theory,  procedure  anc. 
technique  involved  in  the  study  of  minerals  by  means  of  the  petrographic  micrO'' 
scope.  The  laboratory  work  Avill  include  the  preparation  of  thin  sections  o:' 
minerals  and  rocks,  together  with  a  study  of  their  optical  properties  by  means 
of  polarized  light.     Given  in  alternate  years.     1950-51.  Credit,  3 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson 

112.  Sedimentation. — A  course  dealing  with  the  sources,  deposition,  modify 
ing  conditions,  structures  and  environmental  relationships  of  sediments  am 
their  consolidated  equivalents.  The  field  and  laboratory  study  includes  the  collec 
tion  and  preparation  of  samples,  together  with  their  analyses.  Given  in  alternati 
years.     1949-50.  Credit,  3 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson 

113.  Structural  Geology. — A  study  of  the  origin  of  rock  structures,  thei 
occurrence,  and  recognition.  Given  in  alternate  years.    1949-50.  Credit, 

Professor  Wilsok 

121.  MiCROPALEONTOLOGY. — Principles  of  micropaleontology  with  emphasis  OJ 
the  use  of  foraminifera  ostracods,  plant  spores  and  pollen  in  stratigraphic  in 
vestigations.    Given  in  alternate  years.    1950-51.  Credit,  c 

Professor  WiLsoii 

132.     Principles   op   Stratigraphy. — A   study   of   the   principles   of   strati' 
graphic  correlation  as  related  to  the  major  rock  units  of  the  United  States.  Give 
\u.  alternate  years.  1950-51.  Credit,  li 

Professor  Wilson  • 

141.    Seminar. — Review  of  current  literature  or  discussion  of  selected  topic: 

Credit,  '. 
The  Departmen-: 
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200.    Thesis. — Research  on  an  approved  problem.  Credit,  10. 

The  Department. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Mineralogy.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Petrology.  Credit,  3. 

61.  Physiography  and  Regional  Geology. — Eastern  United  States. 

Credit,  3. 

62.  Physiography  and  Regional  Geology. — Western  United  States. 

Credit,  3. 

63.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Credit,  3. 

64.  Plant  Paleontology.  Credit,  3. 

German 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

Any  of  the  following  courses  as  described  and  hsted  by  number  in  the  general 
College  Catalogue  may  be  selected  to  contribute  to  the  requirements  for  a  minor 
mder  any  major  where  offerings  in  the  Department  of  German  are  approved  for 
I  minor: 

All  courses  from  No.  51  to  No.  82  inclusive. 


History 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

53.  International  Relations. — A  course  dealing  with  the  development  and 
practices  of  international  relations,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  of 
states,  the  nature  of  nationalism  and  imperialism,  the  basic  factors  determining 
1  nation's  foreign  policy,  and  the  earlier  evolution  toward  supra-national  gov- 
ernment. Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pierce. 

54.  The  Far  East  in  Modern  Times. — After  a  brief  and  selective  survey  of 
earlier  Oriental  history  and  culture  the  emphasis  is  upon  India,  China,  and 
Japan  since  the  impact  of  Western  technologJ^  Considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  contemporary  political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  problems.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.    1950-51.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pierce. 

56.  The  History  of  Modern  Russia. — This  course  is  a  study  of  Russia  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia  since  1800.  The  major  topics  considered  are:  Tsarist 
government  and  society;  diplomacy  and  expansion;  political,  intellectual,  and 
economic  unrest;  reforms  and  the  Duma;  World  War  I  and  the  Communist 
Revolution;  recognition  and  experimentation;  World  War  II;  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
an  Eurasian  World  Power.    Given  in  alternate  years.    1949-50.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pierce. 

57,  58.  Hispanic-American  History. — A  general  course  in  the  history  and 
ciyihzation  of  the  Americas  south  of  the  United  States.  The  first  semester  deals 
with  the  periods  of  exploration,  organization,  and  revolution  to  1824;  the  second 
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semester,  with  the  period  of  national  independence  and  growth  from  1824  to  the 
present.    Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Pierce. 

59.  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1763-1865. — The  development  of 
American  democracy,  with  emphasis  upon  the  political  story  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  basic  social,  economic,  intellectual  and  spiritual  factors.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cary. 

60.  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865. — Continuation  of  History  59. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Cary. 

61.  Ancient  Civilizations. — The  Ancient  Near  East  and  Greece.  Given  in 
alternate  years.     1950-51.  CrecUt,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  D.wis. 

63.    Ancient  Roman  History. — Given  in  alternate  years.     1949-50. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  D.wis. 

65.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  England. — Victorian  society 
and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effect;  growth  of  democracy.  Em- 
phasis on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements.  Given  in  alternate  vears. 
1949-50.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32.  Professor  Caldwell. 

67.  Stuart  England. — The  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament  is 
treated  in  detail.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  social,  religious,  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.  Wide  reading  in  contemporary  sources. 
Given  in  alternate  years.     1950-51.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32.  Professor  Caldwell. 

69.  Europe.  1870-1918. — Internal  developments  of  the  principal  countries, 
including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and  intellectual  cur- 
rents ;  the  development  of  imperialism ;  a  detailed  study  of  conditions  and  diplo- 
macy which  led  to  the  World  War;  militarj^  history  of  the  War.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Caldwell. 

70.  Europe  Since  1918. — A  continuation  of  History  69,  but  may  be  elected 
independently.  Approximately  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  internaticnil 
affairs,  including  the  Peace  Settlement,  the  development  of  German,  Italian  and 
Japanese  aggression,  and  World  War  II.  The  other  half  of  the  course  is  a 
study  of  internal  developments  in  the  principal  European  nations.        Credit,  3". 

Professor  Caldwell^. 

75.  Medieval  Europe. — Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  Renais- 
sance. Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  national  monarchies, 
the  Church  and  religion;  medieval  culture.  Credit,  3.! 

Mr.  Zeender.  ' 

76.  The   History   of   the   Renaissance. — The   later   Middle   Ages.     The  i 
Church  at  the  height  of  power.    The  rise  of  nationalities.     The  Italian  towns. 
The  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  Art,   Science,  Invention,   Geographical 
Discoveries.    Spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zeender. 

81.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  1776-1900. — The  history  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  its  basic  factors  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cary. 
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82.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1900. — The  history 
.'  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gary. 

91.  Historical  Bibliography. — Open  to  graduate  students  approved  by  the 
spartment.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  know  the  principal  secondary 
orks  and  some  of  the  more  important  source  collections  in  various  fields  of 
Qstory.    Training  in  the  assembling  of  a  bibliography  on  special  topics. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

92.  Seminar. — Open  to  graduate  students  approved  by  the  department, 
'rinciples  of  historical  criticism  and  research.    Papers  on  assigned  topics. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

Home  Economics 

Helen  S.  Mitchell  in  Charge 

Through  the  proper  selection  of  courses  under  this  major,  students  may  pre- 
pare themselves  for  special  service  in  the  fields  of  human  nutrition,  home  eco- 
omics  education,  and  public  health. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101,  102.  Problems  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. — Depending  on  the  interest 
nd  training  of  the  individual  student,  research  problems  may  be  selected  from 
uch  fields  as  vitamin,  mineral,  and  protein  metabolism  of  man  or  small  animals; 
■ffect  of  methods  of  cookery  on  nutritive  value  of  foods;  basal  metabolism;  child 
ceding;  relation  of  food  to  health.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  experience  in  a 
variety  of  techniques,  e.g.,  chemical,  biological,  and  bacteriological  methods  of 
bod  analysis,  metabolic  studies,  and  dietary  surveys.      Credit,  5  each  semester. 

103.  Advanced  Nutrition — Metabolism  of  the  Major  Foodstuffs. — A 
;tudy  is  made  of  energy  metabolism  and  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  fats 
")roteins,  and  related  substances,  their  role  in  human  nutrition,  and  physiological 
;lfects  of  dietary  inadequacies.  A  critical  evaluation  of  food  value  tables  and 
)ther  reference  material  is  made.  Students  are  expected  to  give  special  reports 
'rom  current  literature  supplementing  class  discussion.  Credit,  3. 
?'rerequisites.  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

104.  Advanced  Nutrition — Minerals  and  Vitamins. — A  detailed  study  is 
nade  of  mineral  metabolism,  function  in  the  body  and  the  result  of  deficiencies, 
riie  vitamins  will  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  food  distribution,  func- 
;ion,  chemical  nature  and  stability,  assay  methods,  and  result  of  deficiencies. 

Credit,  3. 

Ill,  112.  Nutrition  Seminar. — Readings,  discussions  and  preparation  of 
.)ibhographies  on  nutrition  problems  of  current  interest.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

181.  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — ^A  study  is  made  of  general 
education  philosophy;  the  application  of  home  economics  to  the  entire  school 
program;  development  of  curricula  based  upon  student  needs;  exploration  of 
nstructional  methods  and  techniques.  This  course  gives  credit  toward  meeting 
?tate  standards  for  teachers.  During  the  last  month  a  two-hour  laboratory 
period  replaces  one  lecture.  Credit,  3. 

187.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Tailoring. — ^Emphasis  is  placed  on  han- 
iling  of  wool  in  the  making  of  suits  and  coats. 

One  class  hour;  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  61  or  its  equiA^alent. 
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188.  Applied  Dress  Design. — Costume  design  is  studied  by  means  of  draw 
ing  and  draping,  using  textures  of  unusual  nature.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  oi 
fitting  and  adapting  design  to  the  figure.  Credit,  3 
Three  2-hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  187  or  its  equivalent. 

189.  Diet  Therapy. — The  application  of  nutrition  principles  to  diet  ii; 
disease.  Recent  theories  of  dietary  treatment  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders  i 
obesity,  anemia,  fevers,  diabetes,  food  allergy,  cardiovascular  and  biliary  trac' 
diseases  are  reviewed  critically.  Students  are  required  to  use  and  be  famiUai  ■ 
with  current  medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nutritional  problems  in  diseasf 
and  at  the  same  time  openminded  regarding  new  developments  in  this  field 
Scientific  and  medical  terminology  is  emphasized.  Credit,  3 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52  or  103  and  104;  Physiological  Chemistry; 
Physiology. 

193.  Experimental  Foods. — The  testing  and  comparing  of  different  food 
materials  and  methods  of  preparation,  including  advanced  work  in  the  science 
and  techniques  of  cookery.  Special  individual  problems  will  be  studied.  The 
course  is  helpful  to  those  interested  in  commercial  food  testing  and  valuable  tc 
those  wishing  to  develop  a  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  foods. 
One  class  hour;  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  30  and  51;  Chemistry  31  and  32,  or  equivalent, 
and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

200.  Thesis. — Individual  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  acceptable  thesis  reporting  results  and  analysis  of  such  studies. 
Special  emphasis  given  to  the  requirement  for,  and  utilization  of,  various  nutri- 
ents by  man  and  small  animals.  Credit,  lO.i 

The  Department. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

52.  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. — A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamentals  of 
normal  nutrition  including  energy  needs,  the  metabohsm  of  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  vitamins,  and  minerals;  and  the  quantitative  requirements  for 
these  various  essential  nutrients.  Laboratory  work  provides  the  further  studyl 
of  the  composition  of  foods  and  their  contribution  to  the  diet  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  nutritive  value  to  cost.  Nutritive  loss  due  to  cooking,  storage,  etc.,' 
is  given  consideration.  Credit,  3,1 

Three  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  30,  Chemistry  31  and  32  or  Physiology  32. 

75.  Economics  of  the  Household. — A  study  is  made  of  personal  and.: 
family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the  economic  relations  of  thei 
household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and  money  as  a  means  to  influence' 
the  home  situation.  Credit,  3.' 

80.  Family  Life. — A  study  is  made  of  the  modern  family;  ideals  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  home  and  the  individual's  share  in  developing  positive  family 
relationships.  Credit,  3,: 

84.    Problems  in  Home  Economics. — By  arrangement  with  the  Major  Ad-: 
viser.     An  intensive  application  of  home  economics  to  special  problems. 
Two  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

86.  Child  Development. — The  growth  and  development  of  the  child,  thei 
care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in  behavior  problems,  and  the  influ-i 
ence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality  are  studied.  The  Nursery  School 
provides  a  laboratory  for  this  course.  Credit,  3, 
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91,  92.  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
rinciples  of  organization,  personnel  management,  the  administration,  food  costs, 
perating  expenses,  and  the  special  functions  of  the  dietitian.    Laboratory  work 

planned  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  dormitories.  It  is  expected  that 
tudents  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters.  Students  wishing  to  qualify 
or  administrative  institutional  work  are  advised  to  take  Economics  81. 

Credit,  3  each  semester, 
'irst  semester,  one  class  hour;   one  4-hour  laboratory  period, 
iecond  semester,  two  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
I'rerequisite,  Home  Economics  51  and  52. 

I  95.  Child  De\telopment. — The  growth  and  development  of  the  child,  his 
'■asic  needs,  the  aspects  of  behavior — routine,  creative  and  social — as  they  are 
I  elated  to  personality  development.  Planned  observation  and  participation  in 
[he  Nursery  School.  Credit,  3. 

[Three  class  hours;  laboratory  by  arrangement. 


Landscape  Architecture 

Raymond  H.  Otto  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

175.  Art  Appreciation.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

176.  Civic  x4.rt. — Studies  in  problems  in  civic  art,  including  city  planning, 
country  planning  and  subdivision,  public  policies,  and  administration  in  park 
md  forest  recreation,  and  landscape  conservation.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

177.  History  of  Art.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

178.  History  of  Art.  Credit.  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

179.  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

181,  182.    Advanced  Design.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Mr.  Durrell. 

183.    History  of  Architecture.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

190.  Theory. — Special  studies  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art  and  of  land- 
scape architecture.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

191.  Design. — Individual  problems_in  any  or  all  branches  of  design,  includ- 
ng  estates,  parks,  playgrounds,  public  grounds,  etc.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

192.  Construction. — Individual  problems  by  arrangement,  including  engi- 
neering, estimating,  cost  accounting,  and  methods  of  construction.        Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
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194.  Practice. — Professional  field  work  under  supervision,  conducted  upon 
going  projects  as  opportunity  offers.  Credit,  3, 

By  arrangement. 
The  Department, 

196.  Presentation. — Studies  in  drafting,  pen  and  crayon,  rendering,  watei 
coloring,  etc.  Credit,  3 

Professor  Robertson 

197.  Architecture. — Problems  in  architecture.  Credit,  3 

Professor  Robertson 

200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Mapping  and  Topography.  Credit,  3 

52.  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. — Engineering  details,  grades 
roads,  drainage.  Credit,  3 

53.  Garden  Design. — Historical  styles  and  fundamental  principles  of  com 
position.  Credit,  3 

Professor  Otto 

54.  General  Design. — A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of  small  properties 
estates  and  parks.  Credit,  3 

Professor  Ottc 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

To  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  each  candidat 
will  be  required: 

1.  To  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Art 
from  a  reputable  institution. 

2.  To  have  completed  as  a  prerequisite  24  semester  credits  in  technics, 
courses  in  landscape  architecture,  substantially  equivalent  to  the  technical  course 
now  required  in  the  major  in  landscape  architecture  at  this  college. 

3.  In  addition,  to  have  completed  in  residence  at  this  institution  30  credit 
in  landscape  architecture  and  closely  related  subjects  prescribed  by  the  depart 
ment.     (See  Fifth  Year  Program  below.) 

4.  To  have  maintained  a  standing  of  70  or  better  in  all  courses  of  the  Fift 
Year. 

5.  To  have  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  depar' 
ment  and  the  usual  vote  of  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School.      j 

FIFTH  YEAR  PROGRAM 

The  regular  program  of  studies  for  the  Fifth  Year,  subject  to  minor  chang( 
dependent  upon  courses  taken  previously,  is  as  follows. 

First  Semester. 
Landscape  Architecture  101.       General  Design.  Professor  Ott 

Landscape  Architecture  103.    Ecology.  Professor  Blundel 
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Landscape  Architecture  107.       Contracts,  Specifications,  Estimates,  Costs. 

Mr.  Durrell. 

Landscape  x\rchitecture  109.     Landscape  Sketching.     (Elective) 

Mr.  MacIver. 


'Architecture  101.     Elementary  Problems. 
Elective. 


Professor  Robertson. 


Second  Semester. 

.Landscape  Architecture  102.    General  Design.  Professor  Otto. 

i Landscape  Architecture  106.    Landscape  Forestry.      Professor  Holdsworth. 
! Landscape  Architecture  110.    Architectural  Sketching.     (Elective) 


Landscape  Architecture  112.     Professional  Practice. 

Mathematics 


Mr.  MacIver. 
Professor  Otto. 


COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY      ' 

55.  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical  principle  of  simple  and 
compound  interest;  annuities,  depreciation,  valuation  of  bonds,  insurance,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computa- 
tion in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  8  or  10.                                       Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

60.  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. — The  trig- 
onometry of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  terrestrial  and  celestial  problems. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the  analytic  representa- 
tion of  points,  lines  and  surfaces  in  space.  Given  in  alternate  years.  1949-50. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  30.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

62.  Statistics. — The  fundamental  mathematical  principles  of  statistical  an- 
alysis. A  discussion  of  averages,  measures  of  dispersion,  frequency  and  probabil- 
ity functions,  correlation,  random  sampling.  This  course  in  conjunction  with 
Agricultural  Economics  79  should  provide  the  student  with  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  application  of  statistical  method  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  30.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

65.  Theory  of  Equations. — An  introduction  to  advanced  algebra.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  and  transcendental 
equations;  ruler  and  compass  construction;  systems  of  equations;  determinants 
and  matrices;  symmetric  functions;  resultants;  discriminants;  invariants;  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  algebra.  Given  in  alternate  years.  1949-50.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  29  or  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

66.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry. — A  study  of  various  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  modern  treatment  of  geometry  of  points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such 
topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coordinates;  infinite  elements;  harmonic 
division;  groups  of  transformations  and  their  invariants;  and  the  elements  of 
projective  and  other  geometries  will  be  considered.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
1949-50.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  3  or  4.                                                     Professor  Andersen. 
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71.  Vector  Analysis. — The  algebra  and  calculus  of  vectors.  Applications  to 
physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years.     1950-51. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Andersen. 

72.  History  of  Mathematics. — A  study  of  the  great  agencies  which  have 
developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable  for  students  planning  to  teach 
mathematics.  Given  in  alternate  years.  1950-51.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  30.                                                    Assistant  Professor  Ross. 

91,  92.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — A  course  de- 
voted to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those  encountered  in 
Mathematics  29  and  30  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions,  envelopes,  partial 
differentiation,  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work  is  followed  by  a  study  of  dif- 
ferential equations,  a  subject  which  dominates  the  field  of  applied  mathematics. 
Prerequisite,  Math.  30.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

94.  Advanced  Calculus. — A  continuation  of  Mathematics  91.  Line  and 
surface  integrals,  Taylor's  expansion,  Fourier's  series,  calculus  of  variations, 
Gamma  and  Beta  Functions.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  91,  The  Department. 


Olericulture 

Grant  B.  Snyder  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

150.  Current  Literature. — A  review  of  scientific  papers  relating  to  research: 
work  in  Olericulture  as  affecting  various  cultural  practices  both  in  the  green- 
house and  in  the  field.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

151.  Nutrition  of  Vegetable  Crops. — Readings,  laboratory  and  greenhousei 
work  related  to  problems  of  soil  management  and  fertilization  practices. 

Credit,  3.i 
The  Department! 

152.  Cultural  Problems. — A  study  of  fundamental  factors  such  as  soil  mois- 
ture, light,  humidity,  and  temperature  as  they  influence  cultural  practices. 

Credit,  3- 
Professor  Snyder; 

175.  Advanced  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  critical  study  of  vegetable 
types  as  to  nomenclature,  identification,  and  classification.  Credit,  3: 

Professor  Snyderi 

181.  Seminar. — A  study  of  research  work  related  to  Olericulture.  Eact 
student  will  be  required  to  present  papers  on  assigned  readings.  Credit,  1 

Professor  Snyder  and  the  Department 

200.  Thesis. — Research  on  some  suitable  topic  relating  to  a  specific  phas^ 
of  Olericulture.  Credit,  10 

Professor  Snyder  and  the  Department 
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COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

25.  General  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

51,  52.  Principles  of  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

73,  74.  Marketing  Practices.  Credit,  3. 

75.  Systematic  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

76.  Greenhouse  Crops.  Credit,  3. 
78.  Commercial  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

Philosophy 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

6L  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of  con- 
3mporary  philosophy  with  emphasis  upon  evaluation  and  criticism.    Credit,  2. 

Professor  G.lick. 

62.  History  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Western 
nought  in  general  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  up  to  the  recent  past. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Glick. 

63.  Logic. — A  study  of  the  structure  of  thought  from  the  standpoints  of 
aining  and  evaluating  knowledge.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  clearness  of 
xpression  and  effectiveness  of  conviction.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Glick. 

64.  Ethics. — A  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical  theories  and  prac- 
ices  both  historical  and  contemporary,  with  an  attempt  to  evaluate  each  in  the 
ght  of  present  knowledge  and  social  practices.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Glick. 

65.  Philosophy  of  Education. — ^A  criticism  and  evaluation  of  the  various 
heories  and  practices  in  education  viewed  in  the  light  of  historical  perspective 
nd  present-day  science  and  theory.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Glick. 

Physical  Education 

Harold  M.  Gore  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

Men 

1  Major  work  in  Physical  Education  is  prescriptive  and  courses  are  arranged 
n  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Course  selection  is  dependent 
|ipon  the  following  objectives:  physical  education;  health  and  safety  education; 
itthletics  and  teacher-coaching,  or  physical  recreation. 

142.    Water  Front  Programs  and  Aquatic  Research.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers. 

144.  Physical  Education  Tests  and  Measurements.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Salwak. 

145.  Physical  Education  History  and  Trends.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lorden. 
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153.  Elementary  School  Physical  Education.  Credit,  3 

Assistant  Professor  Derby 

154.  Physical  Education. — Special  Methods.  Credit,  3 

Assistant  Professor  Derby 

156.    Physical  Education  Organization  and  Administration.      Credit,  3' 

Professor  Hicks  ; 

171,  172.    Special  Problems  in  Physical  Education.  ] 

Credit,  3  each  semester 
Professor  Gore  and  the  Department 

173.  Recreation  Administration  and  Organization.  Credit,  3, 

Professor  Gori 

174.  Recreation  Land  Use.  Credit,  2 

Professor  Gori, 

175.  Health  and  Safety  Education.  Credit,  c 

Associate  Professor  KAUFFMA^ 

176.  Anatomy  General.  Credit,  .' 

Professor  Radcliffi 

178.    Anatomy  Applied.  Credit,  > 

Professor  Radcliffi 

190.    Seminar.  Credit,  3  each  semeste 

Professor  Gore  and  the  Departmen' 

200.    Thesis.  ,  Credit,  1 

Professor  Gore  and  the  Departmen' 


Physics 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51,  52.  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Photo-Electricity,  Thermionics  ak 
Applications. — Course  51  deals  largel}^  with  direct  currents;  Course  52  with  a 
ternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo-electricity.  Thai 
courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  training  in  theory  and  methods 
measurement  in  the  subjects  indicated,  wliich  are  useful  in  many  fields  of  inve 
tigation.  Modern  methods  are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  use; 
Two  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3  each  semestd 

Prerequisites,  Phj^sics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51;   Physics  51  f 
Course  52.  Professor  Powee 

55,  56.  Mechanics. — Development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  clasi 
cal  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  ai 
rotation.  One  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour.  I 
arrangement.  Credit,  3  each  semest( 

Prerequisite,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30.  Associate  Professor  Ros 

60.  Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  the  vibrations,  vibrating  bodii 
coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acoustic  properties.  The  work  will  i| 
elude  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields.  Credit,  ; 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  its  equivalent.  Associate  Professor  Alderma- 
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61,  62.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  energy 
langes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material  and  experi- 
ental  methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
)49-50.  Credit,  3  each  semester, 

wo  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.   Associate  Professor  Alderman. 

63,  64.  Optics. — ^An  intermediate  course  in  the  theory  of  light.  Work  in  geo- 
etrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are  used  in  the 
boratory.    Given  in  alternate  years.    1950-51.  Credit,  3  each  semester, 

wo  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
aboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

75,  76.  Advanced  Experimental  Work  in  Selected  Topics. — These  courses 
■e  largely  experimental  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
dividual  student.  The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized.  The  class  hour  is 
led  for  a  course  in  precision  of  measurements.  Credit,  3  each  semester, 

ae  class  hour;  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Professor  Powers. 

rerequisites,  Physics  51,  52  or  55,  56  or  63,  64;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

85,  86.  Modern  Physics. — Typical  subjects  studied  are  theories  of  the  atom, 
diation,  quantum  theory;  spectra.  X-ray  analysis,  nuclear  reactions.  Given  in 
ternate  years.    1949-50.  Credit,  3  each  semester, 

rerequisites,  Physics  51,  62  and  64  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

Professor  Powers. 

95,  96.    Electronics. — Given  in  alternate  years.     1950-51. 
'erequisites.  Physics  51,  52;  Mathematics  29,  30.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 

Pomology 

A.  P.  French  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

102.  PoMOLOGiCAL  RESEARCH. — A  Critical  study  of  methods  and  interpreta- 
on  of  results  of  past  and  current  research  work  in  pomology.  Such  topics  as 
le  following  may  be  selected: 

1.  Orchard  soils  and  soil  management. 

2.  Pruning  of  fruit  plants. 

3.  Nutrition  of  fruit  plants. 

4.  Plant  hormones. 

5.  Fruit  bud  differentiation. 

6.  The  setting,  growth,  and  ripening  of  fruits. 

7.  The  genetics  and  breeding  of  fruit  plants. 

8.  Climatology,  winter  injury,  and  hardiness. 

9.  Propagation  of  fruit  plants. 

10.  Pest  control  on  fruit  plants. 

11.  Fruit  storage. 

Maximum  credit  per  topic  3. 

103.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work. — Each  student  will  be  required  to  become 
imihar  with  the  research  work  of  the  department  and  to  have  a  share  in  it. 
0  far  as  this  has  value  as  graduate  woric,  he  will  receive  credit. 

Credit,  5. 
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104.  History  of  Pomology. — The  men,  institutions,  and  other  influences  tha 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  science  and  art  of  pomology. 

Credit,  1 

105.  Advanced  Systematic  Pomology. — An  intensive  study  of  leaf  and  ger 
eral  tree  characters  of  nursery  and  orchard  trees  with  reference  to  identificatio 
and  the  relationship  of  varieties.   This  work  should  be  undertaken  in  summei 

Credit,  I 

151.  Plant  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  with  empha 
sis  on  their  application  to  plants.  Credit,  J 

Professor  Frenci 

152.  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — An  advanced  study  of  genetic  topics  peci 
liar  to  plants,  also  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  plant  breeder.  Laborator 
work  in  genetic  analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants.  Credit,  ; 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.                        Professor  Frenci 

181.  Special  Problems. — Qualified  students  may  carry  on  advanced  stud 
on  special  topics  or  undertake  such  original  investigation  as  time  and  availab] 
m_aterial  will  permit.  Credit,  2  each  semeste: 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Frence 

182.  Plant  Cytological  Technique. — The  methods  of  cytology  useful  t 
the  plant  geneticist.  Credit,  ; 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.                                                 Professor  Frenci 

200.  Thesis. — Each  student  will  be  required  to  carry  out  an  original  ir 
vestigation  of  an  assigned  problem.  In  planning,  executing  and  interpretio 
the  data  of  this  problem  he  must  show  marked  ability.  The  results  are  en 
bodied  in  a  thesis  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Department  and  the  Graduate  Stai 

Credit,  H 


COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

26.  Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  blackberrie 
strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and  grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions 
varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertihzers,  pruning,  harvestin 
and  marketing.  Credit, 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

53.  General  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  most  improved  practices  in  fru 
production  including  such  questions  as  the  selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soUi 
laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  structure  and  growth  of  fruit  plants,  til 
bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of  fruits,  fertilizers,  pollination,  and  wint( 
injury.  Credit, 

Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

56.  Spraying. — (a)  Sprajdng  materials,  their  composition,  manufacture,  an 
;^reparation  for  use;  the  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities  of  each  material 
formulas  used,  costs,  and  tests  of  purity,  (b)  Spraying  machinery,  includiri 
all  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose  and  vehicles;  their  structure  an 
care,  (c)  Orchard  methods  in  the  application  of  the  various  materials  use* 
with  the  important  considerations  for  spraying  each  fruit  and  combating  eao 
orchard  pest.  This  course  is  designed  especially  to  familiarize  the  studei 
with  the  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard.  Credit,  1 

Two  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
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75.  Systematic  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  kinds  and  varie- 
es  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their  relationships  and  nomenclature, 
articular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identification,  classification  and  value  of 
irieties,  including  a  study  of  the  characters  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
iven  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  4. 

.ne  class  hour;  three  2-hour  periods. 

!  77.  Commercial  Pomology. — The  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  marketing 
'  fruits,  including  a  discussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  and  methods 
;'  refrigeration,  grading  and  packing.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading 
merican  and  foreign  centers  of  fruit  production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit 
dustry  through  competition  here  and  abroad.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
wo  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

81,  82.    Advanced   Pomology. — A   consideration   of  the  scientific   principles 

jverning  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants. 

pecial  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  research 

ork  in  the  field  of  Pomology.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

wo  class  hours;  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

rerequisite.  Pomology  53. 

83.  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to  fruit  production, 
he  seminar  involves  the  entire  department  as  well  as  all  advanced  students. 
ach  member  is  assigned  subjects  for  frequent  reports.  Subject  matter  is  never 
■peated  and  graduate  students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  seminar 
irough  the  entire  period  of  residence, 
ne  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 


Poultry  Science 

F.  P.  Jeffrey  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101.  Science  of  Poultry  Husbandry. — A  review  of  the  entire  field  of 
oultry  hterature,  including  books,  bulletins,  journals  and  other  technical  publi- 
ations  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  background  of  the  present  status  of  knowl- 
ige  in  poultry  science.    Written  reports  will  be  required.  Credit,  3. 

102.  Poultry  Research  Problems. — ^A  critical  review  of  research,  experi- 
lentation,  and  demonstration  that  has  been  carried  out  by  workers  at  the  vari- 
us  stations  in  this  and  other  countries.  A  study  of  poultry  problems  in  foreign 
Duntries  together  with  the  outstanding  needs  in  the  United  States  with  a  view 
3  discovering  the  needs  for  fundamental  research.  Credit,  3. 

103.  104.  Advanced  Genetics. — A  lecture  course  offered  during  both  semes- 
^rs  deahng  with  the  experimental  study  of  genetics  in  relation  to  both  plant  and 
nimal  breeding.  The  course  is  open  to  qualified  graduate  students  in  any  line 
f  study.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

105.  Genetics  and  Evolution. — A  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  gene- 
cs  of  evolution.  The  course  is  designed  to  follow  Course  103-104  and  to  stress 
le  relation  of  evolution  to  genetics.  The  course  is  open  to  all  qualified  gradu- 
fce  students.  Credit,  3. 

106.  Research  in  Breeding. — Students  may  carry  on  definite  experiments 
1  poultry  breeding.  All  research  work  will  be  confined  to  the  field  of  pure 
nd  apphed  genetics.  Problems  concerned  with  both  physical  and  physiological 
tiaracters  may  be  studied.  Credit,  5. 
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107.  Interpretation  of  Experimental  Data. — This  course  includes  a  sta- 
tistical analj^sis  of  experimental  data  in  various  phases  of  research  work.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  application  of  the  more  important  statistical  treatments 
in  making  interpretation  of  experimental  results  in  breeding,  nutrition,  and 
other  fields.  Credit,  3. 

108.  Avian  Behavior. — This  course  is  designed  as  a  study  in  avian  behavior 
to  determine  the  nature  and  persistency  of  the  order  of  dominance  in  the 
domestic  fowl  and  to  relate  these  to  certain  phj^siological  reactions.      Credit,  2. 

Professor  Sanctuary. 

109.  Avian  Genetics. — This  course  is  concerned  entirely  with  Class  Aves. 
It  is  the  aim  to  cover  the  genetics  of  different  types  of  birds  as  well  as  the 
domestic  fowl  in  a  series  of  lectures.  Genetics  103  and  104  are  required  as 
prerequisites.  Credit,  3. 

110.  Methods  of  Research  in  Poultry  Science. — This  course  is  designed 
to  consider  different  methods  of  research  in  poultry  science  with  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  develop  more  construc- 
tive and  exact  methods  of  procedure.  Credit,  2. 

200.  Thesis. — Research  work  may  be  carried  out  only  in  breeding.  Origi- 
nality and  thoroughness  are  particularly  emphasized.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

78.    Seminar.  Credit,  3-4. 

Professor  Jeffrey, 

Psychology 

Claude  C.-Neet  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

151.  Experimental  Psychology. — A  survey  of  important  experiments  int 
psychology.  Special  attention  is  given  to  experimental  design,  specific  tech- 
niques of  experimentation,  and  to  apparatus  employed.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Neet.i 

152.  Physiological  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  physiological  correlates  ofi 
behavior.    Special  attention  is  given  to  sensory,  motor,  and  association  processes.: 

Credit,  3.- 
Assistant  Professor  Feldman.; 

155.  Educational  Psychology, — Theoretical  and  educational  aspects  of  the, 
following  topics  will  be  studied:  measurement,  physical  and  mental  growth, 
learning,  mental  hygiene,  counseling  and  vocational  guidance.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Vallance^ 

1G3.  Social  Psychology. — A  theoretical  orientation  to  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  social  living.  Emphasis  will  be  on  theories  of  social  behavior,  meth- 
ods and  concepts  with  which  these  theories  treat  traditional  and  current  topics^ 
and  interpretation  and  criticism  of  research  literature.  Credit,  3-' 

Assistant  Professor  Vallancej 

177.  Neural  Correlates  of  Behavior. — A  detailed  study  of  the  neuroana-i 
tomical  relationships  of  sensory-motor  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
major  fiber  sj'stems  and  their  role  in  behavior.  Credit,  3-' 

Assistant  Professor  Feldman^ 
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182.  Individual  Intelligence  Testing. — The  nature  and  theories  of  in- 
iteUigence  are  considered.  This  is  followed  by  a  critical  evaluation  of  individual 
type  intelligence  tests.  Practice  in  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of 
;the  most  important  tests  is  given  in  the  laboratory.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Phillips. 

184.  Individual  Intelligence  Testing. — The  etiology,  symptoms,  and 
'therapy  of  behavior  abnormalities  are  studied.  Some  of  the  disorders  dealt  with 
are  speech  abnormalities,  emotional  extremes,  the  seizure  states,  feeble-minded- 
Iness,  and  the  neuroses  and  psychoses.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Neet. 

186.  Industrial  and  Business  Psychology. — The  course  aims  toward  an 
understanding  of  principles,  techniques,  and  methods  in  the  study  of  the  follow- 
ing problems  of  business  and  industry:  employee  selection  and  evaluation,  em- 
ployee training  and  motivation,  conditions  of  work,  accidents,  and  fatigue. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Vallance. 

188.  Psychology  of  Guidance. — A  study  and  evaluation  of  psychological 
principles,  tests  and  procedures  involved  in  different  types  of  guidance.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Phillips. 

190.  Contemporary  Theories  op  Psychology. — This  course  deals  with 
the  history  and  theories  of  psychology.  Each  of  the  major  theories  or  schools 
is  discussed  and  evaluated.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Goss. 

191.  Child  Psychology. — A  study  of  child  and  adolescent  behavior.  Prin- 
ciples of  behavior  development,  habit  formation,  emotion,  motivation,  interests, 
and  personality  adjustment  are  stressed.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Neet. 

192.  Clinical  Psychology. — A  consideration  of  the  techniques  and  methods 
involved  in  the  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  behavior  disorders.  Clinical  testing, 
counseling,  and  psychotherapy  are  major  topics  of  the  course.  Credit,  3 

Assistant  Professor  Feldman 

193.  Clinical  Practice. — Supervised  practice  will  be  given  in  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  procedures  used  in  clinical  psychology.  Credit,  3 

Professor 


194.  Mental  Hygiene. — A  study  of  the  development  of  personality  habits 
and  individual  mental  health.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  are :  origin  of  behavior, 
factors  of  learning  in  adjustment,  emotional  control,  behavior  problems,  the 
neuroses,  and  the  appHcations  of  mental  hygiene.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Neet. 

195.  Problems  in  Psychology. — Affords  an  opportunity  for  study  in  any 
special  field  of  psychology  not  considered  in  other  courses.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

196.  Statistics  in  Psychology. — A  study  of  statistical  procedures  appHca- 
ble  to  the  analysis  of  psychological  prol.)lems  and  data.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goss. 

200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

The  Department. 
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Romance  Languages 

Charles  F.  Fraker  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101,  102.  An  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology. — Studies  in  the  lav 
of  vowel  and  consonantal  change;  the  provenience  of  words.  Given  in  alternai 
years.    1949-50.  Credit,  3  each  semeste 

Professor  Frake: 

103,  104.  Old  French  Readings. — Early  monuments  of  French  Literature 
the  Arthurian  and  Carolingian  Cycles.     Given  in  alternate  years.     1950-51. 

Credit,  3  each  semeste 
Professors  Fraker  and  Godini 

105,  106.  Old  Spanish  Readings. — Earlj''  monuments  of  Spanish  Literature 
The  Croincas  and  the  Puema  del  mio  Cid.    Given  in  alternate  years.     1950-5: 

Credit,  3  each  semeste 
Professor  Frakei 

107,  108.  The  Renaissance,  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  others. — Given  i 
alternate  years.    1949-50.  Credit,  3  each  semeste" 

Professor  Godin( 

109,  110.  Contemporary  French  Literature. — Given  in  alternate  year, 
1949-50.  Credit,  3  each  semester 

Assistant  Professor  Clari 

111,  112.  French  Literature  op  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Given  i 
alternate  years.    1949-50.  Credit,  3  each  semester 

Professor  Godinc 

121,  122.  Problem  Course. — Independent  study  of  some  phase  of  linguistici 
or  literature.  Credit,  3  each  semestej 

The  Department 

129,  130.  French  Classicism. — A  survey  of  the  Classic  period,  with  read' 
ings  from  representative  works.  Credit,  3  each  semester 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent.  Professor  Frakbe 

131.  French  Romanticism. — A  detailed  study  of  the  Romantic  perioo 
Conducted  in  French.  Credit,  J 
Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8,  or  their  equivalent.                    Professor  Coding 

132.  French  Realism. — A  detailed  study  of  the  Realistic  period  and  thi 
modern  writers.  Conducted  in  French.  Credit,  c 
Prerequisite,  French  31.                                                              Professor  Goding 

171.  Voltaire. — A  study  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  life  and  work 
of  Voltaire.  Credit,  i 
Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent.                   Professor  Frakei 

172.  French  Lyric  Poetry. — ^A  study  of  the  French  lyric  poets,  includin/! 
excerpts  in  modern  translation  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  varioui 
modern  improvements  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Collateral  readings  an« 
reports.  Credit, 
Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent.                   Professor  Frakbb 
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180.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — A  thorough  review  of  gram- 
lar,  pronunciation,  and  the  phonetic  method.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Coding. 

181.  Spanish  Romanticism. — Readings  from  representative  authors;  writ- 
m  and  oral  composition.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  7  and  8.                                                    Professor  Frakbr. 

182.  The  Spanish  Modernists. — Dario,  Nervo  and  their  contemporaries; 
pmposition  and  conversation.  Credit,  3. 
rerequisites,  Spanish  7,  8,  and  29.                                            Professor  Fraker. 

183.  184.  The  Golden  Age. — Readings  from  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cal- 
leron,  Garcilasco  and  others.    Composition  and  conversation. 

'rerequisites,  Spanish  7  and  8.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Fraker. 

[  200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

Sociology 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Urban  Sociology. — A  comparative  study  of  modern  social  conditions,  so- 
ial  agencies,  and  methods  of  adjustment,  with  special  reference  to  the  city  en- 
'ironment.     Characteristics  of  the  population,  urban  ecology,  and  problems  of 

djustment  in  the  fields  of  housing,  health,  education,  and  recreation.    Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Manfredi. 

52.  Rural  Sociology. — A  systematic  study  of  rural  society  from  the  stand- 
Doint  of  its  population,  institutions,  standards  of  living,  and  their  relation  to  ur- 
)an  society.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent.                                  Professor  Korson. 

53.  Cultural  Anthropology. — A  cultural  study  of  pre-literate  and  literate 
nan,  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  social  institutions. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Manfredi. 

54.  American  Race  Relations. — The  social,  economic  and  pohtical  aspects 
Df  racial  problems  in  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Negro 
md  major  ethnic  groups.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent.                               Professor  Korson. 

57.  The  Family. — The  history  and  development  of  the  customs  of  courtship' 
md  marriage  from  primitive  society  to  the  American  family.  The  basic  causes 
Df  changes  and  trends  of  the  family  are  considered.  The  folkways  and  mores 
3f  marriage  in  other  societies  are  also  studied.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Korson, 

61.  Population  Problems. — ^An  analytical  study  of  population  trends  and 
problems  of  the  world.  In  greater  detail:  the  origin,  composition,  growth,  mi- 
gration, and  urbanization  of  the  American  population.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent.                                           Mr.  Driver. 

76.  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare. — Contemporary  problems  of  social 
concern;  causes  of  poverty;  methods  of  caring  for  adult  and  child  dependents 
and  defectives.  A  consideration  of  pubUc  and  private  agency  administration 
and  techniques,  and  an  examination  of  federal,  state  and  local  community  pro- 
grams. Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent;  51,  75.                        Mr.  Driver. 
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78.  Criminology. — A  study  of  the  nature  of  crime  and  the  factors  underly- 
ing criminal  behavior.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  machinery  of  justice  in 
criminal  behavior:  the  law,  the  courts,  police  enforcement,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions.  Mr.  Driver. 

79,  80.  Seminar. — Devoted  to  special  problems  in  the  field  of  sociology,  and 
based  on  reports  of  student  research.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent.                               The  Department. 

82.  Sociological  Theory. — An  examination  of  the  contributions  of  European 
and  American  writers  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  theories  of  the  origin, 
growth,  and  development  of  human  social  organization.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Sociology  28  or  its  equivalent;   53.  Mr.  Manfredi. 

Veterinary  Science 
COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

75.  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  structures  of  the  horse,  cow, 
sheep,  and  pig  are  studied. 

Three  lectures  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

76.  General  Veterinary  Pathology. — The  principles  of  pathology  and 
their  application  as  related  to  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  are  considered. 
Three  lectures  a  week.  Credit,  3, 


Zoology 

Gilbert  L.  Woodside  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 
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101.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, from  evolutionary  and  phylogenetic  aspects.  Morphology,  modes  of  nu- 
trition and  reproduction,  interrelationships  with  other  animals,  and  distribution 
in  time  and  space,  are  considered,  as  well  as  classification.  Marine,  fresh-water 
and  land  faunas  representative  of  each  major  group  are  studied.  Reference  is 
made  to  various  monographs  and  scientific  classics  dealing  with  certain  groups 
of  invertebrates,  as  well  as  to  historically  important  phylogenetic  theories  and 
interpretations.  Credit,  3. 
One  class  hour;  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Assistant  Professor  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  25  or  its  equivalent. 

102.  Problems  in  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Invertebrate  fauna  of  local 
ponds,  streams  and  bogs.  Morphology,  habits,  life  cjT.les  and  classification  of 
fresh-water  protozoans,  sponges,  flatworms,  bryozoans  and  crustaceans,  with  a 
survey  of  the  important  literature  on  each  group.  Several  field  trips.  Discus- 
sion period  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  "  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  25,  or  70,  or  equivalent.               Assistant  Professor  Traver. 

103.  Animal  Parasitology. — Important  protozoan  and  helminthic  parasites 
of  man  and  domestic  animals.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  morphology,  physio- 
logical activities,  classification  and  phylogeny  of  the  parasites  life  cycles,  vectors, 
and  modes  of  transmission;  host-parasite  relationships,  and  other  fundamental 
principles  of  parasitism  as  a  way  of  life.  Credit,  3.  I 
One  class  hour;  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.        Assistant  Professor  Traver. 

104.  Problems  in  Parasitism. — External  and  internal  parasites,  of  repre- 
sentative animals;   preparation  of  parasites  and  parasitized  organs  for  study; 
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issification,  structure  and  life  cycles  of  parasites  and  effect  upon  their  hosts. 
>minar  reports  on  recent  important  phases  of  parasitology.  Discussion  period 
id  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  3. 

rerequisite,  Zoology  69  or  its  equivalent.  Assistant  Professor  Traver. 

105.  The  Phylogeny  and  Morphology  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  In- 
■CTs.— Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  grouping  of  Arthropods  on  the  basis 

morphological  characters  that  are  of  taxonomic  importance.  This  work  is  sup- 
emented  by  assigned  reading  in  literature  dealing  wdth  the  subject.  Credit,  3. 
ne  class  hour;  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.        Assistant  Professor  Hanson. 

107.  Fishery  Biology.— Theory  in  the  practice  of  regulating  fresh-water  fish- 
•ies;  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  environment  and  their  in- 
lence  on  fish  populations.  Credit,  3. 

rerequisite,  Zoology  82  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Andrews. 

114.  Advanced  Animal  Ecology. — An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the 
indamentals  of  environments.  Detailed  field  studies  of  the  biotic  and  physical 
)nditions  of  various  environments  are  given.  Ordinarily  offered  in  Fall  Semes- 
■r  only.  Credit,  3. 

rerequisite,  Entomology  79  or  its  equivalent.  Professor  Sweetman. 

120.  Experimental  Embryology. — Lectures,  seminar  reports  and  laboratory 
ork  dealing  with  the  chief  factors  in  the  mechanics  and  physiology  of  develop- 
ment: the  germ  cells;  fertiUzation,  establishment  of  the  primary  axis;  embry- 
lic  induction,  and  differentiation.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Zoology  75  and  76  or  equivalent.  Professor  Woodside. 

I  125.    General  Cytology. — A  consideration  of  the  morphological  features  of 
'?lls  in  relation  to  their  function.    Lectures,  seminar  reports  and  laboratory  work 
■ill  deal  with  cytoplasmic  structure  and  inclusions  and  nuclear  phenomena. 
i'irst  Semester  1949-50.  Credit,  3. 

;'rerequisite.  Zoology  51.  Assistant  Professor  Rollason. 

126.    Special  Cytology. — A  consideration   of  special   problems   in   cytology 

uch  as  growth,  differentiation,  ageing,  cytogenetics,  and  the  application  of  physi- 

al  and  chemical  methods  to  the  study  of  cytophysiology.    Lectures,  seminar  re- 

')orts  and  laboratory.    First  Semester  1950-51.  Credit,  3. 

rerequisite.  Zoology  125.  Assistant  Professor  Rollason. 


141.  Comparative  Physiology. — A  course  designed  to  familiarize  students 
vith  the  physiological  principles  and  adaptations  to  the  envirqnment  of  ani- 
nals  throughout  the  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  phyla.  In  the  laboratory  the 
■xperimental  method  will  be  developed  involving  general  procedures  and  indi- 
ndual  problems.  First  Semester  1949-50.  Credit,  4. 
Pwo  class  hours;  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Professor  Bishop. 
-Prerequisites,  Zoology  1,  35. 

142.  General  Cellular  Physiology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  covering 
:)roperties  and  processes  common  to  all  organisms,  including  protoplasmic  or- 
ganization, permeability,  metabolism,  movement,  bioelectricity,  and  reproduc- 
ion.  Credit,  4. 

Cwo  class  hours;   two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Professor  Bishop. 

Prerequisites,  One  j^ear  biology;   organic  chemistry. 

143.  Endocrinology. — Emphasis  will  be  directed  toward  the  importance  of 
he  endocrines  in  their  control  over  normal  functions  (growth,  metabolism,  repro- 
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duction,  etc.)  in  a  variety  of  animals.    Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  demonstri' 
tions  and  individual  problems. 

First  semester  1949-50.  Credit,  ; 

Two  class  hours;  one  3-hour  laboratory  period.        Assistant  Professor  Snedecoj 

145.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Physiology. — An  opportunity  for  the  student  t 
gain  experience  in  small  animal  surgery  and  in  making  standard  experiment; 
preparations.  Suitable  techniques  for  recording  results  will  be  employed,  an 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  acquired  data  will  be  stressed.  First  semestc 
1950-51.  Credit,  ; 

One  class  hour;  one  4-hour  laboratory  period.        Assistant  Professor  Snedecoj 
Prerequisites,  Zoology  35,  65,  66. 

150.    Special  Problems.  Credit  VariabL 

The  Departmen^( 

155.    Departmental  Seminar.  Credit,  '. 

The  Department 

160.  Physiology  Seminar. — Organization  and  Structure  of  Protoplasm.  R<! 
view  of  the  literature  and  discussions  of  principles  and  current  experimental  pre 
cedures  involved.  Presented  jointly  with  staff  members  of  zoology,  chemistr 
botanj^,  and  bacteriology  departments.  Credit,  ! 

Professor  Bishoi 

200.    Thesis.  Credit,  1( 

The  Departmen':* 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

50.  Histology  of  Vertebrates.  Credit, 

51.  Microtechnique.  Credit, 
65,  66.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Credit, 
75,  76.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Credit, 
80.  Ornithology.  Credit, 
82.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Credit, 
85.  Classes  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  Insects.  Credit,  ! 
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CALENDAR 

First  Term  -  June  13  to  July  23 

June  13  -  9:00  a.m.  -  12:00  M.  Registration,  Drill  Hall 

1:00  p.m.  -   3:00  p.m.  Registration,  Drill  Hall 
June  14  -  8:00  a.m.   Classes  begin 
July  4  -  Holiday.   Classes  normally  scheduled  for  this  day 

will  be  held  Saturday,  July  9. 
July  22,  23  -  Final  exams  for  First  Six-Week  Session 
July  23  -  12:00  M.  End  of  First  Six-Week  Session 

Second  Term  -  July  25  to  September  3 

July  25  -  8:00  a.m.  Classes  begin.  (Students  registering 
for  the  second  term  who  did  not  register  for  the 
first  term,  are  urged  to  register  in  advance,  on 
Friday,  July  22.) 

Sept.  2,3-  Final  Exams  for  Second  Six-Week  Session 

Sept.  3  -  12:00  M.  End  of  Summer  Session. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Admission:  Enrolment  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  of  resident  collegiate  work  in  an  ac- 
credited institution. 

Expenses: 

1.  Tuition  for  Residents  of  Massachusetts 

(a)  i2-week  program $40.00 

(b)  12  weeks,  one  course  only  25.00 

(c)  6-week  program 25.00 

(d)  6  weeks,  one  course  only  15.00 

2.  Tuition  for  Non-Residents  and  Veterans  under  Public  Laws 

16  and  346   (Undergraduates  only). 

(a)  12-week  program $160.00 

(b)  12  weeks,  one  course  only  100.00 

(c)  6-week  program  100.00 

(d)  6  weeks,  one  course  only  60.00 

3.  Students  Activities  Fee,  All  Students  4.00 
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4.  Board    for    12    weeks    at    $11.25    per    week $135.00 

Board    for    6   weeks    at    $11.25   per   week $67.50 

(Board    rates    subject    to    change.) 

5.  Room    rent    for    12    weeks    at    $3.50    per    week    $42.00 

Room  rent  for  6  weeks  at  $3.50  21.00 

6.  Payment  of  summer  session  fees  is  due  June  6  and  must  be 
paid  at  or  before  registration.  No  student  wi  1 1  be  eligi- 
ble to  attend  classes  until  fees  are  paid. 

Rooms  and  Board:  St\,idents,  not  commuting  from  home,  are  required 
to  live  in  University  Dormitories  and  board  at  the  Dining  Halls. 

Board  tickets  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  $9.50  for  five  days, 
Monday  through  Friday.   Saturday  and  Sunday  board  at  University 
Dining  Halls  is  optional. 

Course  Offerings:  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
any  course  in  which  less  than  eight  students  are  enrolled. 

All  courses  carry  regular  University  Credit.   A  complete 
description  of  course  content  may  be  found  in  the  regular  Univer- 
sity catalogue  for  1948-1949. 

Students  must  have  the  permission  of  the  Dean  to  take  more 
than  two  courses  during  any  one  session. 

Advance  Enrolment;  Veterans  and  Civilians:  In  order  to  facilitate 
arrangements,  students  contemplating  attendance  should  notify  the 
Dean  at  once,  using  the  application  form  on  page  8. 

Veterans  who  plan  to  enrol  under  the  G.I.  Bill  must  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  registration  evidence  of .  e 1 igibi 1 i ty .  (V.A. 
certificate  or,  if  previously  enrolled,  a  clearance  through  the 
University  Coordinator). 

New  students  who  are  not  under  G.I.  Bills  must  file  certi- 
ficate of  residence  with  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

LIST  OF  COURSES 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  indicated.  In  general,  courses  numbered  50  or  above 
are  acceptable  for  graduate  credit. 

FIRST  SESSION- JUNE  13 -JULY  23,  1949 

Course  Cr.        Schedule 

Chemistry  29,  Qualitative  Analysis       4   1-4:50  MTWTF 

(Prerequisite,  General  Chemistry)  Goessmann  26  &  7 

Chemistry  51,  Organic  Chemistry  4   10-11:50  MTWTF 

(Prerequisite,  Qualitative  Analysis)         1-4:50  TT 

Goessmann  26  A   112 
Chemistry  65,  Physical  Chemistry         4   8-9:50  MTWTF; 1-4:50 M» 
(Prerequisite,  Quantitative  Analysis,        Goessmann  26  &  128 
Integral  Calculus,  a  basic  Course  in 
Physics) 
Dairy  78,  Ice  Cream  Making  4    8-11:50  MWF; Flint  Lab. 

Accounting  25,  Principles  of  Bus.  Acctg.  3    1-3:50  MTWTF 

North  College  407 
Economics  25,  Elements  of  Economics      3   10-11:50  MTWTF 

Stockbridge  102 

i 
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Economics  51,  Econ.  of  Bus.  &  Industry 
Economics  53,  Money,  Banking  &  Credit 
Economics  57,  Corporation  Finance 
Economics  78,  Public  Finance 
Government  25,  American  Government 


Government  66,  American  Political 

Thought 
C.  E.  28,  Property  &  Topographic 

Surveying 
C.  E.  30,  Route  Surveying  Practice       3 
E.  E.  75,  Applied  Electronics  3 

(Prerequsite,  Electronics) 
E.  E.  77,  Electrical  Transmission        3 

(Prereauisite,  Alternating-current  Circuits 
M.  E.  64,  Engineering  Thermodynamics  II   4 

(Preguisite,  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I) 
M.  E.  79  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.     2 

(Prerequisite,  Thermodynamics  or  Heat  Engin 


10-  11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  1 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Stockbridge  113 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  1 
1-2:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  1 
8-9:50  MTHTF 

Goessmann  28 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Goessmann  28 
(3  44-hour  weeks) 

(3  44-hour  weeks) 
10-10:50  MTWTF; 1-4:  50  TT 

Engin.  Annex  4 
11-12:  20  MTWTF 


English  25,  Survey  of  English  2 

Literature 
English  29  &  30.  Public  Speaking         2 

English  54,  Milton  3 

Speech  92,  Extempore  Speech  3 

I  Education  51,  Principles  &  Methods       3 

!' 

'  Education  53,    Educ.   Tests  &  Measurements  3 

I 

|!  Education  72,    Voc.    Education   in  Agri.  3 

li 

i   Education  75,  Technique  of  Teaching      3 
Voc.  Agriculure 
Food  Tech.  51,  Introductory  Course       3 

Food  Tech.  61,  Industrial  Technology     3 
(Prerequisite,  Introductory  Food 
,    Tech.  &  Introductory  Bacteriology) 
Forestry  52,  Forest  Photogrammetry       3 

Forestry  55,  Elements  of  Forest  3 

Mensuration 

3 
I  French  1,  Elementary  French 

French  3,  Intermediate  French  3 


I   Engin.  Annex  4 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Engin.  Annex  4 
1-2:50  MTWTF 
)   Engin.  Shop 
8-8:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  B 
9-9:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  Aud. 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  B 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  Aud. 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  32 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  32 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  30 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  30 
1-4:50  MWF 

Food  Tech.  Bldg. 
1-4:50  MWF 

Food  Tech.  Bldg. 

1-3:50  MTWTF 

French  Hall  106 
8-10:50  MTWTF 

French  Hall  106 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  11 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  8 
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French  79,  Introduction  to  France 

(Prerequsite,  Intermediate  French) 
Geology  27,  Physical  Geology 


German  1,  Elementary  German  3 

German  25,  Intermediate  German  3 

History  6,  Modern  European  Civ.  3 

History  59,  History  of  the  U.S.  3 


Mathematics  29,  Differential  Calculus  3 
(Prerequisite,  Analytic  Geometry) 

Mathematics  55,  Mathematics  of  Finance  3 
(Prerequisite,  Algebra  &  Trigonometry) 

Mathematics  91,  Calculus  &  Differential 
Equations  ^Prerequisite,  Differential  3 
Calculus) 

Music  51,  Discovering  Music 


Philosophy  62,  History  of  Philosophy 
Philosophy  64,  Ethics 
Phys.  Ed.  42,  Aquatics  &  Problems 
Physics  25,  Mechanics,  Sound  &  Heat 


Psychology  86,  Industrial  Psychology  3 
(Prerequsite,  General  Psjchology) 

Psychology  84,  Abnormal  Psychology  3 
(Prerequisite,  General  Psychology) 

Sociology  28,  Introduction  to  Sociology  3 

Sociology  54,  Race  Relations  3 

(Prerequisite,  Introductory  Sociology) 
Pomology  53,  General  (June  27  -  July  16)3 
Home  Economics  101,  Workshop  in 
Nutrition  Education  (July  5  -  July  23)  3 


8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  3 
9-9:50  IHTWTF; 
1-3:50  TT 

Fernald  Hall  K  &  B 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  3 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  3 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  C 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  C 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Math.  Bldg.  B 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Math.  Bldg.  B 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Math.  Bldg.  G 

1-2:50  MTWTF 

Memorial  Bldg. 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Stockbridge  114 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Stockbridge  114 
By  arrangement 

Phys.  Ed.  Bldg. 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

1-2:50  TT 

Physics  Lab. 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  27 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  27 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  D 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  D 
French  Hall  210 

Skinner  Hall 
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Agri.  Econ.  79,  Elementary  Statistics  3 


Animal  Hus.  91,  Genetics  &  Eugenics 

Chemistry  30,  Quantitative  Analysis 
(Prerequisite,  Qualitative  Analysis) 

Chemistry  52,  Organic, Chemistry 
(Continuation  of  First  6  weeks) 


1-3:50  MWF;  1-2:50  TT 

Stockbridge  220 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Stockbridge  102 
1-4:50  MTWTF 

Goessmann  26  &  7 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

1-4:50  TT 

Goessmann  26  &  112 


Chemistry  66,  Physical  Chemistry        4 

(Continuation  of  First  6  weeks) 
Accounting  26,  Principles  of  Bus,  Acctg.  3 

Business  Law  70  3 

Economics  26,  Elements  of  Distribution  3 

(Prerequisite,  Elements  of  Economics) 
Economics  73,  Modern  Economic  Theory    3 

Marketing  54,  Salesmanship  and  Sales    3 

Marketing 
Marketing  73,  Advertising  3 

C.  E.  32,  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics)   3 

(Prerequisite,  Statics) 
C.  E.  76,  Fluid  Mechanics  4 

(Prerequisite,  Kinetics;  a  basic 
course  in  Physics) 
Education  83,  Princ.  of  Secondary       3 

Education 
Education  88,  The  School  Curriculum     3 

English  26,  Survey  of  English  2 

Literature  (Continuation  of  First  6  wks. ) 


English  36,  American  Prose 
English  77,  The  Modern  Novel 


Food  Tech.  52,  Food  Products  and        3 

Adjuncts  (Prerequisite,  Introductory 
Food  Tech. ) 
Food  Tech.  62,  Industrial  Technology    3 

(Continuation  of  First  6  weeks) 
French  2,  Elementary  French  3 

(Continuation  of  First  6  weeks) 
French  4,  Intermediate  French  3 

(Continuation  of  First  6  weeks) 
French  53,  French  Lit.  of  the  20th  Cent. 

(Prerequisite,  Intermediate  French)    3 
German  2,  Elementary  German  3 

(Continuation  of  First  6  weeks) 
German  26,  Intermediate  German         3 

(Continuation  of  First  6  weeks  ) 
History  65,  19th  and  20th  Century       3 

England  (Prerequisite,  a  course  in 
English  History) 
History  70,  Europe  Since  1918  3 

(Prerequisite,  a  course  in  Modern 
European  Civilization  or  English  History 


8-9: 50  MT»TF; 1-4:  40  MW 

Goessmann  26  &  128 
1-3:50  MTWTF 

North  College  407 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  1 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Stockbridge  218 
8-9:50  MTSTF 

Lib  Arts  Annex  1 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Goessmann  28 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Goessmann  28 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Stockbridge  110 
10-11:30  MTWTF; 

1-4:30  TT 

Engin.  Annex  4 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts.  Annex  32 
10-11:30  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  32 
Sec.  I  9-9:50  MTWTF 
Sec.  II  10-10:50 
MTWTF  Old  Chapel  A 
10-10:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  B 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chapel  B 
1-4:50  MWF 

Food  Tech.  Bldg. 

1-4:50  MWF 

Food  Tech.  Bldg. 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  11 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  8 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib>  Arts  Annex  8 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  S 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Lib.  Arts  Annex  3 
8-9:50  MTWTF 

Old  Chanel  C 

10-11:50  MTWTF 
Old  Chapel  C 


Mathematics  30,  Integral  Calculus  3 
(Prerequisite,  Differential  Calculus 

Mathematics  72,  History  of  Mathematics  3 
(Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus) 

Mathematics  92.  Calculus  &  Differential  3 
Equations  (Continuation  of  First  6  wks) 

Music  52,  Great  Periods  of  Music        3 

Phys.  Ed.  42.  Aquatics  &  Problems       3 

Physics  26,  Light  &  Electricity         4 
(Prerequisite,  Physics  25  -  Mechanics, 
Sound,  Heat) 
Psychology  26,  General  Psychology       3 

Psychology  91,  Child  &  Adolescent       3 

Psychology  (Pserequisite,  General 
Psychology) 
Sociology  75,  Social  Problems  3 

(Prerequisite,  Introductory  Sociology) 
Sociology  57,  The  Family  3 

(Prerequisite,  Introductory  Sociology 
Home  Econ.  181,  Workshop  in  Teaching    3 

Home  Ec.  (July  25  -  August  13) 


8-8:50  MTWTF 

Math.  Bldg.  B 
10-11:50  MTWTF 

Math.  Bldg.  B 
10-11: 5«  MTWTF 

Math.  Bldg.  G. 
1-2:50  MTWTF 

Memorial  Bldg. 
By  arrangement 

Phys.  Ed.  Bldg. 
10-11:50  MTWTF 
1-2:50  TT 
Physics  Lab. 
10-11:50  MTWTF 
Lib.  Arts  Annex  27 
8-9:50  MTWTF 
Lib.  Arts  Annex  27 

8-9:50  MTWTF 
Old  Chapel  Aud. 

10-11:50  ITWTF 
Old  Chapel  Aud. 

Skinner  Hall 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Prospective  students  may  use  the  form  below  in  applying  for 
admission  to  the  1949  Summer  Session.  This  should  be  sent 
to  The  Dean,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
1949  Summer  Session 


Name 
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Address 

First  Six  Weeks:  

Second  Six  Weeks: 

I  am  a  graduate  of 

and  received  my  degree  in on 

I  am  a  college  student  at  

in  my year. 

I  will  need  a  room  in  the  dormitory (Please  check) 

I  will  commute (Please  check) 
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"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the 
profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  to  the  mind 
as  the  discovery  of  anything  that  is  at  once  new  and  valuable — 
nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens  toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of 
such  discovery.  And  how  vast  and  how  varied  a  field  is  agricul- 
ture for  such  discovery.  The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought  in 
the  country  school  or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there  an 
exhaustless  source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study; 
and  to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone ;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  seasons ; 
hedges,  ditches  and  fences ;  draining,  drouths,  and  irrigation ;  plow- 
ing, hoeing  and  harrowing;  reaping,  mowing  and  threshing;  saving 
crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of  crops,  and  what  will  prevent  or 
cure  them ;  implements,  utensils,  and  machines,  their  relative  mer- 
its, and  to  improve  them;  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle;  sheep,  goats, 
and  poultry ;  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers ;  the  thousand 
things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study  within 
itself." 

—  Abraham  Lincoln  — 

From  address  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  30,  1895. 


Note:  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  known  as  the  Morrill  Act, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  in  1862  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  This  law  established  agricultural  colleges  in  every  state  of  the  country 
under  federal  aid. 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  1863,  indicating  that  "the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education." 

Thus  was  born  our  modern  system  of  agricultural  education  which  is  contributing 
so  greatly  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  both  a  State  University  and  a  Land  Grant 
College  and  as  such  has  been  established  by  Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts. 


The  two  year  course  in  practical  agriculture  at  The  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  known  as  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  named  after  an 
early  president  of  the  University.  Included  herein  are  descriptions  of  the 
various  courses  offered,  information  concerning  expenses,  enrolment,  regulations, 
etc.  In  the  back  of  catalogue  will  be  found  forms  for  application  and  certificate 
of  citizenship. 
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FOREWORD 

Since  1918  the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  been  providing  for  its  citizens 
1  two-year  vocational  program  of  courses  covering  the  principal  fields  of  technical 
md  applied  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  past  year  the  total  enrolment 
in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  was  413  including  225  veterans.  The 
Freshman  class  was  limited  to  255  students. 

The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Education. — By  John  Chandler,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Massachusetts.    Excerpts. 

"I  am  sure  you  join  with  me  in  marveling  at  the  tremendous  strides  which  have 
Dean  made  in  agriculture  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  When  I  started 
farming,  thirty-five  years  ago,  we  were  farming  just  about  the  way  our  fathers 
md  grandfathers  had  farmed  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  were  following  methods 
md  practices  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  ways  which  had  proved  practical 
oy  trial  and  error.  To  be  sure  there  had  been  a  few  advances,  the  steel  plow, 
;he  mowing  machine,  the  binder  and  the  ensilage  cutter  and  crude  manure 
spreaders  had  come  into  use.  Now  only  a  short  generation  later  we  look  back 
Dn  those  early  days  and  marvel  at  the  advances  which  have  taken  place  in  plant 
md  livestock  breeding,  in  mechanization  made  possible  by  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  electric  power,  in  chemistry  as  expressed  in  new  fertilizer  and 
ipray  materials,  in  the  science  of  bacteriology,  in  cultures  and  tillage  practices, 
md  in  the  physical  methods  of  caring  for  soils,  known  as  soil  conservation  prac- 
;ices. 

I  can  remember  hoisting  hay  by  the  forkful  on  to  endless  loads  and  mowing 
t  away  by  hand  in  the  smothering  heat  of  dusty  haylofts ;  doing  all  the  milking 
)y  hand  by  the  light  of  a  lantern ;  driving  the  cows  out  to  watering  troughs 
n  the  yard,  winter  and  summer;  cutting  ensilage  corn  with  a  corn  knife  and 
gathering  it  in  armfuls  and  placing  it  on  wagons  to  draw  to  the  silo.  I  can  re- 
nember  cutting  ice  in  the  winter  and  bucking  it  into  the  ice  house,  digging  it 
Dut  every  day  all  summer  to  float  in  a  tank  to  keep  the  milk  sweet ;  the  endless 
nxing  of  fences ;  shovelling  out  manure  in  the  winter  on  a  little  sled  body  and 
spreading  by  hand  on  the  snow ;  driving  every  day  through  snow  or  mud  over 
dirt  roads  in  an  express  wagon  three  miles  to  a  railroad  station  carrying  eight- 
quart  cans  of  milk  which  went  to  some  milk  dealer  in  a  distant  city,  who  paid  me 
what  he  thought  he  could  get  away  with — usually  2^/4  to  3  cents  per  quart; 
walking  behind  a  plow,  and  then, — Oh  glorious  day,  riding  a  sulky  plow — 
bumping  over  the  stones,  and  walking  all  day  in  the  dust  behind  one  kind  of  a 
harrow  or  another.  Clearing  out  stone  walls  with  horses,  a  drag,  crowbars — a 
very  slow  and  expensive  undertaking- 
All  these  things  are  just  back  around  the  corner.  It  is  almost  incredible 
how  we  have  advanced.  No  longer  are  we  farmers  bowed  down  by  never-ending 
drudgery,  and  too  tired  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  new  horizons  ahead.  Today  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  are  using  their  minds  and  their  ingenuity  in  growing 
better  and  larger  crops,  with  less  and  less  labor.  I  believe  we  are  right  at  the 
start  of  the  greatest  renaissance  our  agriculture  has  ever  experienced.  Younger 
'men  are  stepping  in  to  operate  our  farms,  using  their  brains  and  imaginations  as 
well  as  their  strong  bodies.  They  are  expanding  and  improving  their  farms  as 
never  before.  They  are  building  into  their  enterprises  greater  stability  with  se- 
curity for  themselves  and  their  families.  Of  all  the  classifications  of  industries 
in  our  State  today — farming  is  the  most  up-and-coming — is  advancing  the 
fastest,  and  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  young  men  endowed  with  ad- 
venturous and  pioneer  spirit. 

The  land  is  the  same  good  land  we  have  always  had,  but  we  are  learning  to 
improve  and  expand  our  acres  with  the  help  of  modern  heavy  equipment  so 
that  our  little  old  farms,  cut  up  into  small  fields  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and 
bushes,  are  beginning  to  blossom  with  large  fields  suitable  for  the  use  of  modern 


equipment,  so  that  in  the  next  few  years,  I  beHeve,  our  countryside,  will  be  dottei 
with  as  efficient  farms  as  there  are  anywhere  in  the  world.  Add  to  this  the  fac; 
that  we  operate  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  with  the  finest  markets  anj 
where  at  our  very  doors.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  young  men  are  beginning  t 
see  the  prospects  ahead  and  that  a  pioneer  spirit  is  abroad  in  our  countryside?** 

A  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  ago  for  that  matter,  agriculture  was  a  trade  an 
was  not  considered  a  fitting  subject  for  intellectual  development.  Almost  everj 
body  was  a  farmer  back  home  anyway  and  was  well  aware  of  the  relation  betwee 
food  and  life.  The  facts  of  life  were  all  about  them.  But  since  that  day  th 
industrial  era  has  changed  our  civilization  as  we  know  it.  Now  a  fortunai 
few  raise  all  the  food  for  the  many.  Most  everybody  is  so  far  removed  from  th 
soil,  particularly  in  industrial  regions  like  ours,  that  they  have  lost  track  of  one  ( 
the  great  fundamentals  of  existence.  An  educated  man  should  understand  tl 
Mendelian  Law,  how  plants  grow,  and  what  makes  a  good  soil ;  he  should  have 
comprehension  of  the  effect  of  soil  on  civilization,  and  of  the  arguments  for  an 
against  the  Malthusian  theory. 

The  purpose  of  an  academic  education  is  not  the  imparting  of  informatic 
but  rather  the  discipline  of  the  mind  together  with  an  acquaintance  with  some  ( 
the  eternal  truths  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  civilization.  My  contentic 
is  that  the  study  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  agriculture  is  as  sound  a  bas 
for  mind  training  as  any  of  the  subjects  traditionally  found  in  a  liberal  arts  couri 
— and  most  necessary  in  this  day  and  age,  lest  our  so-called  educated  man  lo; 
touch  altogether  with  an  important  source  of  our  civilization.  What  the  farmi 
of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  needs  to  know  are  the  underlying  principL 
of  agriculture  and  enough  practical  skills  in  the  field  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  u; 
the  tools  of  his  calling  efficiently.  And  so  I  come  up  with  the  proposition  th; 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture  is  an  essential  pa 
of  a  liberal  education.  *  *  *  * 

To  sum  up  then — the  type  of  farmers,  together  with  farming,  in  Massachuset 
is  changing  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of  impelling  advancements  in  science  ar 
engineering.  No  longer  should  farming  be  considered  a  trade,  in  which  skill  is  tl 
only  desirable  teaching  objective.  What  appears  to  be  needed  today  and  t 
morrozv  is  a  trained  mind  and  a  broad  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
agriculture  and  enough  vocational  training  so  that  the  beginner  will  have  ad 
quate  knowledge  of  farming  procedures  to  make  a  creditable  start.  From  then  ( 
he  is  on  his  own.  And,  finally,  that  these  principles  of  Agriculture  have  a  pla 
in  cultural  education." 

New    Program    for    Post-War    Period. — Today    The    Stockbridge    School 
Agriculture  is  organized  and  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  discharged 
disabled  service  man  or  woman,  and  of  non-veteran  citizens  so  far  as  housiii 
and  instruction  facilities  may  permit. 

Courses  described  in  this  catalog  will  be  of  particular  value  to  vetera; 
who  have  a  sound  reason  for  going  into  an  agricultural  business,  and  who  ful 
realize  the  usual  risks  and  difficulties  that  are  bound  to  arise.  To  more  ful 
acquaint  them  with  both  the  opportunities  and  the  limitations  involved, — an 
the  non-veteran  needs  the  same  information, — we  are  including  here  an  excelle 
statement  taken  from  the  booklet  "Agricultural  Facts  About  Massachusett 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Development  and  Industrial  Commission.  Tt' 
was  prepared  by  Louis  A.  Webster,  a  former  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agrici 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  1942-44,  and  at  present  Director  of  Markets  of  the  Ma 
sachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.  j 

"Living  on  the  Land  and  off  the  Land. — Farm  living  in  Massachusetts, 
elsewhere,  offers  an  opportunity  to  live  on  the  land  in  nature's  environment  a: 
in  a  position  to  subsist  to  a  large  degree  on  crops  of  one's  own  productic 
or  literally,  "off  the  land". 


Massachusetts  also  offers  an  active,  though  exacting,  market  for  over  a  hun- 
dred milHon  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  annually.  These  products  are  now 
grown  on  30,000  farms,  covering  400,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  and  a  total 
area  of  2,000,000  acres. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  farm  products,  whether  they  are  for 
home  use  or  are  produced  by  the  carload,  are  not  by  any  means  manna  from 
heaven.  Successful  production  is  the  result  of  constant  expenditure  of  physical 
and  mental  toil  and  the  accumulation  of  generations  of  experience. 

In  spite  of  the  industrialization  of  our  State,  the  war  years  saw  the  greatest 
production  of  food  in  the  whole  three  centuries  of  our  experience.  About 
1,750,000,000  pounds  of  food  are  produced  annually  from  the  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts.   This  fills  20%  of  the  food  needs  of  our  people. 

The  soil  of  New  England  is  not  as  easy  to  work  on  the  average  as  in  more 
typically  agricultural  sections  of  our  country ;  but  that  very  difficulty  of  opera- 
tion has  bred  a  determination  to  keep  intact  our  heritage.  We  have  probably 
lost  less  land  by  erosion  and  soil  depletion  than  the  nation  has  as  a  whole.  For 
generations  we  have  had  to  feed  our  soil,  so  that  fertilization  is  a  part  of  our 
farm  practice  and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  and  increase  our  soil  fertility. 
I  Due  to  our  proximity  to  markets  and  to  the  size  of  our  farms,  it  is  naturally 
I  unprofitable  to  raise  grain,  beef,  pork  or  fiber  crops  in  large  volume.  It  is 
i  desirable  and  necessary  for  us  to  specialize  in  the  intensive  production  of  such 
'valuable  crops  as  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  crops  we  grow 
^ire  the  so-called  protective  foods"  that  maintain  our  health  and  stamina  in  a 
(vigorous  climate  and  in  an  active  and  aggressive  social  order. 
I  Massachusetts  has  some  of  the  best  purebred  dairy  herds  in  the  world.  We 
have  some  of  the  heaviest  producing  poultry  flocks  in  existence;  and  our  produc- 
tion of  eggs  has  increased  from  20,000,000  dozen  in  1930  to  62,000,000  dozen  in 
;1943.  The  Massachusetts  apple  crop  totals  about  3,500,000  bushels  which  is  just 
enough  for  our  own  use.  500,000  barrels  of  cranberries  a  year  are  grown  in  the 
jBay  State,  accounting  for  60%  of  the  nation's  total.  Massachusetts  vegetable 
throwers,  large  and  small,  produce  17,000,000  bushels  of  vegetables  yearly. 
■Opportunities  for  expansion  will  increase  when  thousands  of  local  growers 
t produce  crops  for  immediate  freezing  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  private 
:  freezers. 

i  Thousands  of  acres  of  Massachusetts  land  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  on  Cape 
jCod  and  in  scores  of  other  localities  have  only  been  scratched  in  their  possibilities 
for  food  production.  Massachusetts  soil  is  ready  to  add  stability  to  the  economy 
of  thousands  of  part-time  farmers,  and  to  produce  thousands  of  tons  more  food 
for  our  four  and  a  third  million  people. 

Agricultural  effort  has  been  well  repaid  in  Massachusetts,  but  wealth  from  the 
soil  is  not  released  without  great  skill  and  effort.  The  soil  is  a  faithful  silent 
partner  but  demands  aggressive  and  constant  cooperation." 


AGRICULTURE  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 


Few  farm  people  and  comparatively  few  other  citizens  realize  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  this  commonwealth  of  ours  according  to  Willard  A.  Munson, 
director  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Extension  Service. 

Massachusetts  is  an  urban,  industrial  state ;  90  per  cent  of  its  people  live  in 
urban  centers.  However,  95  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  rural  countryside.  Here 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  lives,  but  only  about  one-third  of  these  are  actu- 
ally engaged  in  agriculture.  In  spite  of  this  small  number  agriculture  is  a  big 
business.  It  is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  state,  outranked  only  by  leather 
and  textiles.  The  farm  industry  in  Massachusetts  represents  an  investment  of 
over  $330,000,000  and  in  1946  produced  a  gross  income  of  approximately  $175,- 
000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  3  per  cent  engaged  directly  in  agricultural  production  3  to 
4  per  cent  are  in  allied  industries.  In  other  words  these  people  are  serving 
farmers  by  obtaining  farm  supplies  and  services,  and  by  providing  marketing 
facilities.  This  means  approximately  100,000  jobs  with  3,000  to  5,000  replace- 
ments each  year  in  order  to  maintain  the  industry. 


CALENDAR 

THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1949 

October  3,  Monday    Freshman  Registrat. 

October  4,   Tuesday ^ Senior  Registrati 

October  5,  Wednesday,   8:00  A.M First  Semester  begins  for  Freshmen  and  Senii 

October  5,  Wednesday,   11 :00  A.M Opening  Convocat: 

October  12,   Wednesday    Holiday,   Columbus  I 

November  1 1,  Friday    Holiday,  Armistice  I 

November  23-28,  Wednesday,   12:00   M.  to  Monday,   8:00   A.M Thanksgiving  Rec 

December  17-January  3,  1950,  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  Tuesday,  8:00  A.M Christmas  Rec 

1950 

January  3,   Tuesday,   8 :00  A.M Classes   Resu' 

January  30-February   1,   Monday  to  Wednesday    Final   Examinatii 

February    1,    Wednesday    First    Semester   ei^ 

February   6,   Monday,   8 :00   A.M Second    Semester  beg? 

February   22,    Wednesday    Holiday,    Washington's    Birthir 

March  4,  Saturday,   12:00  M Second  Semester  ends  for  Poultry  Majj 

March  6,  Monday Placement  begins   for  Poultry   Studea 

April  1,   Saturday,   12:00  M Second  Semester  ends  for  all  couis 

except  Food  Management  and  Fores ' 

April  3,  Mondav Placement  begins  for  all  majors  except  Food  Management  and  Fores,' 

April  1-10.  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  Monday,  8:00  A.M Spring  Rec  3 

April  10,  Monday,   8  :00   A.M Classes  resi ; 

May  22-25,  Monday  to  Thursday    Final  Examinati  s 

May  26-28,  Friday  to   Sunday    Commencem  t 


THE  TRUSTEES 

Organization  of   1949 


Members  of  the  Board 


Ernest  Hoftyzer  of  Wellesley      .... 

Alden  Chase  Brett  of  Belmont  .... 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara  of  Cambridge 

Leonard  Carmichael  of  Medford 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach  of  Walpole 

Ralph  Fred  Taber  of  West  Newton     . 

John  M.  Deely  of  Lee 

Clifford  Chesley  Hubbard  of  Mansfield 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown  of  Billerica 

John  William  Haigis  of  Greenfield     . 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett  of  Boston    . 

Philip  Ferry  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 

William  Michael  Cashin  of  Milton 

William  Aylott  Orton  of  Northampton 


Term 
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no 
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in 
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Members  Ex-Officio 

His  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever,  Governor  of  the  Commonzvealth 
Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  President  of  the  Universiiy 
John  J.  Desmond,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education 
John  Chandler,  Commissioner  of  Agricidture 

'  Officers  of  the  Board 

His   Excellency    Paul   Andrew    Dever,    Governor   of    the    Commonwea 

President 
Joseph  Warren  Bartlett  of  Boston,  Chairman 
James  William  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 
Robert  Dorman  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 


Staff 

Officers  of  General  College  Administration 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D. 
President  of  the  University 
William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed.  James  W.  Burke,  B.S. 

Dean  of  the  University  Secretary  of  the  University 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  M.B.A.  Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B. 

Treasurer  of  the  University  Librarian  of  the  University 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S. 
Director  of  Short  Courses 

STOCKBRIDGE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

President  Ralph  A.  Van  Meter 

Director  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Chairman  Assistant  Professor  Luther  Banta,  Sec'y- 

Director  of  Placement  Training  Emory  E.  Grayson  Assistant  Professor  S.  Church  Hubbard 

Professor  Rollin  H.  Barrett  Assistant  Professor  Otto  G.  Kranz 

Professor  Lyle  L.  Blundell  Assistant  Professor  Harry  G.  Lindquist 

Professor  Robert  P.  Holdsworth  Assistant  Professor  Theodore  F.  Mathieu 

Professor  Grant  B.  Snyder  Assistant  Professor  Robert  C.  Perriello 

Professor  Herbert  N.  Stapleton  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  C.  Roberts 

Associate  Professor  Lawrence  S.  Dickinson  Assistant  Professor  Charles  H.  Thayer 
Associate  Professor  Richard  C.  Foley 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Doric  Alviani,   M.Ed Memorial    Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
James  F.  Anderson,  M.S French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Pomology 
Oscar  G.  Anderson,  B.S French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 
Luther  Banta,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

Rollin  H.  Barrett,  M.S Stockbridge   Hall 

Professor  of  Farm  Management 
Harold  F.  Beck    Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S Wilder  Hall 

Professor  of  Horticulture 
James  W.   Callahan,   B.S Stockbridge   Hall 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics 
Alton  B.  Cole,  M.F French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S Home  Economics  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Geoffrey  S.    Cornish,   B.S Stockbridge    Hall 

Instructor  in  Agrostology 
William  A.  Cowan,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Helen  Curtis,  A.M South  College 

Dean  of  Women 
Eleanor  D.  Daiute,  M.D Infirmary 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Dorothy  Davis,  M.A Home  Economics  Building 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  B.S Physical  Education  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education            , 
Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Agrostology 
Charles  N.  DuBois,  M.A Chapel 

Assistant  Professor  of  English                                .  • 
Charles  W.  Dunham,  B.S -. French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Floriculture 
RpBERT  D.  Dunton,  B.S Clark  Hall 

Instructor  in  Botany 
Donald  Durell,  M.L.A Wilder  Hall 

Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 
John  N.  Evereon,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Eugene  J.  Finnegan,  B.S Flint  Laboratory 

Instructor  in  Dairy  Industry 


Richard  G^  Foley,  M.S Stockbridge  Ha, 

Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Arthur  P.  French,  M.S French  Hal 

Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding;  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pomology 

Carol  B.  Gawthrop,  M.S South  CoUeg 

Placement  Officer  for  Women 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S South  Colleg 

Director  of  Placement  Training 

Nathan   S.   Hale,    B.S Stockbridge   Hal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Denzel  J.   Hankinson,   Ph.D Flint   Laborator; 

Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department 
John  F.  Hanson,  Ph.D Fernald  Hal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.S French  Hal 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 
S.  Church   Hubbard French  Hal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floricttlture 

Fred  P.  Jeffrey,  M.S Stockbridge  Hal 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 

Walter  O.  Johnson,   B.S Draper  Hal 

Manager  of  Dining  Hall 
William  B.  Johnson,  B.S French  Hal 

Instructor  in  Olericulture 
Stephen  R.  Kosakowski    Physical  Education  Buildin; 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Theodore  T.   Kozlowski,   Ph.D Clark  Hal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Otto  G.  Kranz,  B.S Food  Technology  Laborator 

Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology 
Walter  S.  Lake,  B.S Stockbridge  Ha' 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 
Robert  P.  Lane,  M.A Ghape 

Instructor  in  English 
Edward  P.  Larkin,   B.S Marshall   Hal 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology 
John  B.  Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.D Paige  Laborator 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Departtnent 
Arthur  S.  Levine,  Ph.D Food  Technology  Laborator; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology 
Harry  G.  Lindquist,  M.S Flint  Laborator; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 
Adrian  H.  Lindsey,  Ph.D.' Stockbridge  Hal 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  an< 
Farm  Management 
William   P.   MacConnell,   M.F French   Ha! 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S Stockbridge  Hal 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
Theodore  F.  Mathieu,  B.S Wilder  Hal^ 

Assistant  Professor  of  Arboriculture 
Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Ph.D Home  Economics  Buildinj 

Professor  of  Home  Economics;  Dean  of  School  of  Home  Economics 
D.  Horace  Nelson,  Ph.D Flint  Laborator;' 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 
Arthur  E.  Niedeck,  M.S Chape 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
William  G.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D Chape 

Instructor  in  English 

Robert  C.  Perrielo,  B.S.      Marshall  Hal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Paul  N.  Procopio,  B.S Wilder  Hal 

Instructor  in  Horticulture  ^ 

George  .F.   Pushee Stockbridge   Hal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Ernest  J.  Radcliffe,  M.D Physical  Education  Buildin 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health 

Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F French  Hal 

Professor  of  Forestry 

Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr Stockbridge   Hal; 

Professor   of   Animal   Husbandry ;    Head    of   Department;    Dean    of    the    University    School    o 
Agriculture 

J.  Harry  Rich,  M.S French  Haj 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

Bernard  P.  Rines,  B.S.  in  Agri.  Eng.,  B.S.  in  E.  E Agricultural  Engineering  AnniB; 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 


Oliver  C.  Roberts,  M.S French  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Pomology 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr Physical  Education  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
Glenn  C.  Russell,   B.S Stockbridge   Hall 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 
William  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Frank  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D Fernald  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 
Russell  E.  Smith,  B.S.,  V.M.D Paige  Laboratory 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 

Grant  B.   Snyder,  M.S French   Hall 

Professor  of  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing  and  Head  of  Department  ' 

Herbert  N.   Stapleton,  M.S.    .  .     Stockbridge   Hall 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department 
Paul  W.  Stickel,  M.F French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
Robert  G.  Swanson,  B.S.,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry 
Harvey  L.   Sweetman,   Ph.D Fernald   Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
William  H.  Tague,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engilteering 
Floriana  Tarantino,  A.M Chapel 

Instructor  in  English 
Charles  H.  Thayer   Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S French  Hall 

Professor  of  Floricultiire  and  Head  of  Department;  Head  of  the   University  School  of  Horti- 
culture 
Ruth  J.  Totman,   M.Ed Drill   Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Ph.D French  Hall 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Management 

Alden  p.  Tuttle,  M.S French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing 
H.  Leland  Varley,  M.A Chapel 

Instructor  in  English 
John   H.   Vondell    Stockbridge    Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Martha  R.  Wright,  B.S Chapel 

Instructor  in  English 
Anthony  W.  Zaitz,  B.S.D Chapel 

Instructor  in  English  • 

John  M.  Zak,  M.S. Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 
Ralph  C.  Zalkan,  B.S Food  Technology  Building 

Instructor  in  Food  Technology 
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Memorial  Hall 


Erected  in  memory  of  the  "Loyal  Sons  of  Old  Massachusetts" 
who  died  in  World  War  I. 

We  Will  Keep  Faith  With  You  Who  Lie  Asleep/' 

(inscription  on  east 


td 
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THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  the  vocational  non-degree  depart- 
ment of  the  University  providing  training  of  post  high  school  grade  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  related  business  activities.  In  October  1946,  two-year 
short  courses  were  resumed  after  terminating  in  June  1943  when  war  conditions 
forced  a  change  to  a  one  year  emergency  program  for  1944  and  1945. 

Courses  are  planned  to  be  of  maximum  use  for  the  returning  service  man  or 
woman  who  may  be  eligible  for  rehabilitation  training  under  Public  Law  16 
because  of  war  injuries.  They  will  also  be  useful  to  the  non-disabled  veteran, 
eligible  for  further  schooling  under  the  G.  I.  Bill.  Public  Law  346,  and  who  is 
interested  in  training  himself  for  a  successful  agricultural  business  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Eleven  programs  of  study  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by  each 
student  and  completed  as  specified  for  the  school  diploma.  The  present  list  of 
offerings  includes : 

School  of  Agriculture 

1.  Animal  Husbandry        .... 

2.  Dairy  Industry 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry        .... 

School   of   Horticulture 

1.  Arboriculture  .... 

2.  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing  . 

3.  Floriculture 

4.  Food  Management 

5.  Forestry 

6.  Fruit  Growing       .... 

7.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

8.  Turf  Maintenance 

Since  its  organization  in  1918  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
the  school  has  registered  nearly  3,000  students  and  graduated  twenty-seven 
classes.  Graduates  of  the  School  are  making  important  contributions  to  the 
food  supply  of  this  state,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  after  the  war. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly 
toward  preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
successful  careers  of  our  graduates. 

It  is  estimated  about  fifteen  hundred  farms  change  ownership  each  year  in 
Massachusetts  due  to  death,  infirmity  of  age,  disabling  accident,  or,  in  some 
few  cases,  just  plain  ineiificient  management.  Farms  will  always  need  to  have 
reliable  sources  of  skilled  workers  and  owner  replacements,  as  war  food  shortages 
have  so  clearly  proved,  if  New  England  crop  production  is  to  be  successfully 
maintained  on  an  adequate  scale.  This  is  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
to  young  men  and  women. 

In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country  more  than  eight  hundred  Stockbridge  men 
saw  service,  largely  from  the  classes  of  1939  to  1943. 

General   Information 

Entrance  Conditions : — The  school  program  is  open  to  any  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  old  or  over  and  who  has  completed  a  secondary  school  course 
or  its  equivalent.    There  are  no  entrance  examinations. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  intended  to  divert  students  at 
present  enrolled  in  high  schools.  Such  students  should  complete  the  high  school 
course  if  possible,  since  standard  of  class  work  required  is  practically  equivalent 
to  junior  college  grade. 
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A  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  county  school  of  agriculture  or  of  an  agricul- 
tural department  of  a  high  school  in  this  state,  may  complete  certain  major 
courses  for  a  diploma  in  one  year,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  director  of  the 
school  or  the  agricultural  instructor  because  of  oustanding  scholastic  and 
experience  record.  Statement  and  record  must  be  submitted  from  the  school  with 
application.  This  arrangement  applies  only  to  the  Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry 
Husbandry,  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing,  Floriculture,  and  Fruit  Growing 
courses. 

How  to  Enrol. — Civilians :  Fill  out  application  blank,  Form  I,  page  75,  giving 
all  information  requested.  Be  sure  to  indicate  course  you  wish  to  elect.  Mail 
this  form,  with  citizenship  certificate,  Form  H,  on  same  page,  to  Director  of 
Short  Courses.  If  application  is  accepted  you  will  be  notified,  and  certificate  of 
citizenship  will  be  kept  on  file  until  you  register.  Neither  tuition  nor  fees  are 
required  until  the  week  of  registration. 

Veterans: — Only  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  eligible  under  present  limited 
enrolments  due  to  crowded  facilities  in  most  courses.   Because  many  class  quotas 
are  filled  well  in  advance  of  registration,  it  is  urged  that  veterans  arrange  for 
personal  interview  at  the  Short  Course  Office  before  filing  application  for  en^ 
trance.  If  and  when  accepted  for  entrance,  veterans  must  be  sure  to  comply  with! 
the  following  rules : 

(1)  Bring  photostatic  copy  of  discharge  at  time  of  registration  if  Army  on 
Marine  Corps  personnel.  If  Navy,  bring  photostatic  copy  of  your  553  form, 
If  you  have  Certificate  of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement  from  the  Veterans  Ad-1 
ministration,  bring  that.  (2)  If  you  have  had  previous  schooling  or  on-the-job 
training  under  Veterans  Administration  (not  here),  a  Supplemental  Certificate 
of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement  must  be  secured  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
Office  having  your  record  after  filing  with  them  letter  of  acceptance  from  this 
office.  (3)  If  married,  you  must  present  a  marriage  certificate  from  city  or 
town  clerk's  office.  If  there  are  any  dependents  you  must  be  sure  to  file  Veterans 
Administration  Form  509  at  your  nearest  Veterans  Administration  contact  office 
(4)  If  a  disabled  veteran  seeking  training  under  Public  Law  16,  you  must  file 
Veterans  Administration  Form  1900  received  at  time  of  pension  award  at  any 
Veterans  Administration  Office. 

Registration. — Registration  for  freshmen  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October 
and  for  seniors  on  Tuesday,  October  4.  All  freshman  students  should  be  on 
campus  from  the  day  of  registration  until  classes  open  on  Wednesday,  to  meet 
required  appointments  for  mental  tests,  physical  examinations,  and  individua 
photographs  for  office  records,  and  to  have  class  schedules  and  individual  pro 
grams  explained. 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  University  teaching  staff  througl; 
classroom  teaching,  laboratory  exercises  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  thf 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  demonstration  work  in  the  barns,  dairy  plant 
greenhouses,  orchards,  university  gardens,  engineering  shops,  quick  freezin| 
plant,  canning  plant,  university  forest,  sawmill,  and  abattoir.  The  courses  an 
planned  to  offer  fundamental  information,  and  to  establish  the  underlying  reason; 
as  well  as  the  special  methods  employed  in  the  various  operations.  The  combinec 
advantages  of  university  instruction  and  a  university  plant  with  all  its  variec 
resources  are  thus  made  available  to  young  men  and  women  training  for  sue 
cessful  business  careers  in  agricultural  vocations. 

The  usual  University  holidays  are  indicated  on  calendar,  Page  6.  First  yea; 
Arboriculture  students  register  two  weeks  prior  to  the  starting  of  regular  clas: 
work  for  preliminary  training  in  the  use  of  ropes  and  climbing.  Freshmai 
Poultry  students  complete  only  one  month  of  the  second  semester  because  earl; 
placement  is  required  by  employers.  Other  freshman  classes  continue  to  Apri 
first,  when  most  students  are  assigned  to  placement  jobs,  excepting  Food  Man 
agement  and  Forestry  freshmen  who  complete  two  full  semesters.  Class  worl 
is  required  at  the  University  in  the  months  of  October  to  March  inclusive;  place 
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merit  training  for  practical  experience  on  jobs  away  from  the  University,  on  a 
wage  basis,  is  required  of  all  first  year  students  from  April  to  September  inclu- 
sive, with  exceptions  noted. 

Diploma  Requirements. — In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  a  student  must  complete 
satisfactorily  the  entire  program  of  study  in  which  he  has  registered.  A  student 
failing  to  pass  the  requirements  of  summer  placement  training,  after  a  suitable 
job  has  been  assigned  him,  is  not  eligible  for  graduation  until  this  deficiency  is 
made  up,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  enrol  for  the  second  year,  if  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service  considers  his  record  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Transfer  Credits. — Graduation  from  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance  in  the  University  degree  course,  nor 
are  credits  earned  during  the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a 
degree  at  this  University. 

Students  who  make  outstanding  scholastic  and  placement  records  in  this  two- 
year  course,  and  whose  high  school  preparation  has  been  satisfactory,  may  trans- 
fer to  the  same  major  program  in  the  University  with  credit  allowances  of  one  to 
two  semesters,  depending  on  the  individual  record.  This  arrangement  is  limited 
strictly  to  students  who  meet  the  stipulated  requirements,  and  each  case  is  con- 
sidered individually  by  the  Registrar. 

Graduation  Requirements. — No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due 
the  University  are  paid  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  preceding  graduation  ex- 
ercises. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students 
who  have  not  paid  bills  due  the  University,  or  legitimate  bills  due  private  in- 
dividuals or  business  concerns. 

A  diploma  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  senior,  if  arrears  are  reported  by  his 
fraternity.  All  bills  for  second  semester,  senior  year,  must  be  settled  not  later 
than  the  Wednesday  before  graduation. 

Attendance  at  graduation  exercises  is  required  of  all  seniors  before  diploma 
will  be  awarded. 

Seniors  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund  will  have  diplo- 
mas held  as  collateral  by  the  University  until  they  have  paid  up  loans  in  full. 
This  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  graduation. 

Scholarship  Regulations. — At  the  close  of  each  semester  students  receive  a 
formal  report  showing  the  standings  given  in  the  subjects  pursued  by  them. 

If  a  student's  class  average  in  any  subject  is  below  50,  he  is  failed  (F)  in  the 
course  without  final  examination  privilege  and  must  repeat  course  with  the  fol- 
lowing class. 

If  the  average  of  the  class  grade  and  the  final  examination  is  between  50  and 
60,  the  student  is  thereby  conditioned  (#)  and  must  repeat  examination  only  for 
a  pass  grade. 

Students  will  be  graded  by  instructors  at  mid-semester  to  show  general  stand- 
ing and  at  the  end  of  semester  for  permanent  record.    The  Faculty  Committee ' 
will  consider  all  questionable  grades  after  each  marking  period,  and  instructors 
will  note  on  grade  reports  the  names  of  all  students  whose  work  is  seriously 
deficient. 

When  a  student's  record  indicates  failures  or  uniformly  poor  work,  the  Faculty 
Committee  may  recommend  a  close  supervision  of  his  work  by  the  faculty  ad- 
viser in  his  major  course,  or,  if  his  scholastic  grades  disqualify  him  from  further 
work  in  the  school,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

A  first  year  student  who  has  deficient  scholastic  work  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  February  in  his  major  courses  will  not  be  eligible  for  placement  train- 
ing until  his  work  meets  the  required  standard. 

At  the  end  of  any  semester  a  student  who  is  failed  or  conditioned  in  more  than 
one  course  or  has  conditions  in  more  than  two  courses  may  be  dismissed. 
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'  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Absences  from  Class 

(1)  No  unexcused  absences  will  be  allowed  from  classes.  (2)  All  excuses  for 
absence  shall  be  presented  by  the  student  in  writing,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
Director,  an  excuse  card  will  be  granted  to  be  signed  by  the  instructor.  Excuse 
cards  must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  office  when  properly  signed.  (3)  Stu- 
dents presenting  excuse  cards  covering  absences  are  expected  to  make  up  all 
work  missed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  (4)  Instructors  are  directed i 
to  reduce  final  grades  five  points  for  each  unexcused  absence  occurring  on 
student's  record  at  the  end  of  any  semester.  (5)  No  excuses  will  be  accepted i 
at  the  Short  Course  Office  unless  presented  within  two  days  after  the  studenti 
returns  to  classes.  (6)  Two  tardinesses  unexcused  shall  count  as  one  absence. 
(7)  Absences  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday  are  noti 
allowed  except  by  special  permission.  (8)  The  Short  Course  Office  requires 
all  students  to  report  at  once  any  illness  to  the  university  physician,  particularly 
if  continued  absence  from  class  is  likely  to  result  from  the  illness.  (9)  Students i 
failing  to  observe  these  rules  are  placed  on  probation,  and  may  be  asked  td 
withdraw  from  the  course  if  further  violations  occur. 

Absences  from  Examinations  or  Tests 

Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  an  appointed  examination  withouti 
sufficient  cause  shall  be  given  zero  thereon.  In  such  case  he  shall  not  be  entitled' 
to  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  Director  so  requests. 

Student  Expenses 

Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  semester  is  charged  students,  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  enrolled  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $200  each  semes- 
ter. The  tuition  per  semester,  charged  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  $200.  Students  entering  from  Massachusetts,  unless  of  voting  age  themselves, 
are  required  to  file  a  statement  signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  thali 
the  applicant's  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (See  Form  II  in  back 
of  catalog.) 

Variation  in  Charges  for  Three  Major  Courses 

Food  Management  Course. — Placement  jobs  in  the  Food  Management  Course 
are  not  available  until  after  June  1,  and  students  have  to  complete  two  semesters! 
of  resident  study  each  year. 

Poultry  Husbandry  Course. — Because  of  earlier  placement  required  on  poultry 
farms,  students  complete  only  one  and  one-quarter  semesters  of  class  work  here 
the  first  year. 

Forestry  Course. — Two  full  semesters  work  the  first  year  followed  by  four: 
months  placement  training. 

Summary  of  Expenses  Estimated: 

FIRST       SECOND        FIRST  AND 
FIRST  YEAR  YEAR  YEAR      SECOND  YEARS 

(Hotel  &  For- 
estry Majors) 
First  Second  Second 

Semester       Semester       Semester  Field  Trips  i 

Tuition    (Citizens   of  Mass.) ...  .  $50.00  $25.00  $50.00         $100.00  $1S.00-52.0C 

(Poultry  Majors 12.50) 

Board    (University    Cafeteria)...  168.00  84.00  168.00  336.00  (Fees  listed 

(Poultry  Majors)    ^.  .  42.00)  under  Majoii 

Room  Rent  (Private  Homes)  ....  72.00  36.00  72.00  144.00  Programs)  i 

(Poultry  Majors 18.00) 

*  Student  Fees    (Itemized  below)  .  16.75  11.50  17.00  36.00 

Books,    stationery,   etc 35.00  35.00  35.00  70.00 

$341.75  $193.50  $342.00  $686.00  $15.00-52.0( 

Poultry  Majors    117.00 

These  figures  for  board  and  room  are  estimates  based  on  prevailing  prices  anc 
are  subject  to  change  when  and  if  conditions  change. 

I 
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"Student  Fees: 


FIRST 

YEAR 

(Hotel  & 

FIRST  YEAR 

Forestry  Majors) 

SECOND  YEAR 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

Semester 

$10.00 

$   5.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

— 

.75 

— 

— 

— 

kthletics     ...  

'lass  Tax    

'ollegian    

'oncert    Fee     

horthorn  (School  Yearbook)  . 
,  tockbridge  School  Activities  . 
r  tudent   Handbook    

i  $16.75         $11.50         $16.75         $17.00         $17.00         $19.00 

Tuition  and  fees  of  approximately  $67.00,  are  payable  in  full  at  the  Treas- 
irer's  Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  classes  begin  for  the  semester. 
According  to  administration  ruling,  students  not  paying  semester  accounts  when 
lue  are  suspended  from  classes.  All  checks  payable  to  the  University  should  be 
nade  out  to  Treasurer,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

)  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  for  any  reason  before  a  semester 
J5  half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half   the  fees  paid  for  that 
Semester,  but  one  who  leaves  after  completing  more  than  the  half  semester  will 
e  allowed  no  rebate  fees. 

'  The  placement  training  period  between  the  first  and  second  year  usually 
nables  a  student  to  earn  from  $500  to  $1,000  depending  upon  his  skill  and  gen- 
ral  ability,  and  the  type  of  work.  This  will  pay  a  large  part  of  the  second  year 
xpenses. 
Prospective  students  should  understand  that  the  above  estimates  cover  ex- 
cuses which  may  be  called  strictly  University  expenses,  and  that  there  are 
ther  financial  obligations  voluntarily  assumed  by  students  which  they  should 
xpect  to  meet.  Such  expenses  vary  from  $28  to  $36  a  year.  Additional  financial 
Responsibility  is  also  assumed  by  students  joining  fraternities  or  entering  into 
ther  social  activities  of  the  University.  Besides  the  amount  necessary  for  clothes 
nd  traveling,  the  economical  student  will  probably  spend  between  $500  to  $550 
ar  the  first  year  of  one  and  one-half  semesters  in  residence,  and  $650  to  $700  for 
he  second  year  of  two  semesters. 

Rooms 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  only  to  students  of  the  four  year  course, 
-"rivate  homes  in  the  town  furnish  the  chief  source  of  rooms  for  Stockbridge 
tudents  under  assignment  by  the  University  Housing  Office.  Students  are 
lotified  prior  to  registration  of  their  location  and  should  not  make  earlier  inquiry. 

Board 

Stockbridge  freshmen  are  not  required  to  secure  meals  in  the  University 
'lafeteria,  but  can  do  so  if  it  is  more  convenient. 

A  number  of  public  restaurants  or  dining  rooms  are  located  close  to  the  Uni- 
versity where  most  students  arrange  for  meal  service,  usually  approximating 
52.00  a  day,  with  allowances  made  if  student  goes  home  on  week-ends,  class 
schedule  permitting. 

.    A  new  student  should  sample  the  various  places  to  find  one  suited  to  his  needs, 
Ivhere  he  can  meet  with  congenial  members  of  his  class  group. 

Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  University  maintains  a  store  service  in 
^orth  College.  Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus  transportation 
:harges.  Students  are  informed  at  the  first  class  session  in  each  course  what 
)ooks  are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies  according  to  order  list  sent 
n  by  instructor. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  secondhand  books  because  most  students 
ind  the  texts  assigned  of  value  to  retain  as  reference  sources  after  completing 
I  course. 
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Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  university  includin 
scholarship,  employment,  or  loan,  are  required  to  file  applications  with  the  Sti 
dent  Aid  Committee  not  later  than  June  10  of  each  year.  Incoming  freshmen  ai 
allowed  an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  th 
applicants  and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student 
eligible  for  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  University  unless  he  or  sh 
has  filed  the  required  form  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Ai\ 
Committee.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Offic(( 
South  College. 

Self  Help. — The  University  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  withoii 
money  in  the  expectation  of  earning  their  way  entirely.  The  student  will  fin 
it  better  to  work  and  accumulate  sufficient  funds  before  coming  to  the  Universit 
or  else  to  take  more  than  two  years  in  completing  his  course. 

No  student  should  undertake  work  that  interferes  with  his  studies,  an 
students  should  understand  that  no  one  may  receive  a  large  amount  of  won 
at  the  University. 

First  year  students  particularly  should  not  risk  failure  in  their  beginnii 
studies  by  taking  on  such  extra  work  until  they  have,  at  least,  tested  ther 
selves  in  the  study  program  of  the  first  semester.  Certainly,  it  is  advised  1 
proceed  cautiously  in  combining  both  extra  work  and  athletics  at  the  sairi 
time,  if  the  student's  scholastic  record  is  at  all  questionable. 

* 
The   Vincent    Goldthwait    Loan   Fund. — This    fund    was    established    by    D 

Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  U.  of  M.  1885,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son  who  di( 

in  1922  during  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.    Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  senij 

students  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  finances  to  complete  their  fin 

year.    Only  seniors  needing  a  supplement  to   funds   already  available  will  I 

considered.    Amounts  in  excess  of  $200.00  are  rarely  granted  and  most  loar 

range  from  $50  to  $150.00. 

A  regular  promissory  note  must  be  executed,  endorsed  by  parent  or  guardian 
and  repayment  may  be  made  within  any  reasojiable  period  after  graduation  u 
to  one  year.    There  is  no  interest  charge. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships. — The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  admil 
istered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  University.    Applicants  f^ 
these  scholarships  should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed 
the  University.    They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County  boys. 

Ascension  Farm  School  Corporation  Scholarships. — This  Corporation,  whij 
no  longer  operating  a  special  farm  school,  continues  its  specific  service  by  pr^ 
viding  "care,  education  and  training  in  agriculture  of  boys  resident  in  Wester 
Massachusetts,"  as  stated  in  its  charter.  Aid  is  available  chiefly  to  residents  c 
Berkshire  County. 

Application  form  should  be  secured  in  person  from  the  Director  of  Shot 
Courses  after  notice  of  admission  to  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  h£ 
been  received.  Scholarships  are  granted  only  after  final  approval  by  the  Boai 
of  Trustees  and  ofiicers  of  the  Corporation. 

Student  Employment  Projects 

Part-time  work  is  available  for  a  limited  number  of  candidates.  The  typ 
of  work  to  which  students  are  assigned  consists  of  the  following : 

Clerical  and  ofiice,  building  and  grounds  maintenance,  farm,  greenhouse  ai 
orchard  duties,  helpers  in  livestock  and  cattle  barns,  and  other  miscellaneoi 
types. 
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General  Exercises 

Assembly  exercises  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  11:00-12:00  M.,  and 
"''erve  to  bring  together  all  Stockbridge  students  for- a  general  program  dealing 
/ith  matters  of  interest  to  the  University  and  the  School.  Among  speakers  who 
ppear  from  time  to  time  are  the  President  of  the  University,  members  of  the 
Jniversity  Staff  and  others  who  have  interesting  subject  matter  to  present.  This 
/eekly  assembly  also  enables  announcements  concerning  students  and  student 
ffairs  to  be  presented,  and  permits  class  presidents  to  make  advance  reserva- 
ions  for  business  meetings  when  necessary.  No  unexcused  absences  from  this 
xercise  are  allowed. 

Two  assemblies  each  month  are  used  for  special  song  practice  to  train  all 
tudents  in  both  school  and  popular  songs. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

A  large  number  of  student  organizations  furnish  opportunity  to  students  for 

\rork  and  leadership. 

'  Memorial  Hall  is  the  center  of  student  activities  and  contains  offices  for  the 
arious  student*  organizations,  including  the  Stockbridge  School  Student  Council. 
)n  the  first  floor  are  located  a  lounging  room,  the  Memorial  Room,  and  the 
ffices ;  in  the  basement,  bowling  alleys,  pool  and  ping  pong  tables;  and  on  the 

ixond  floor  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and  dances.    This  building  was  erected 

\y  the  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  friends  in  honor  of  the  fifty-one  "Aggie" 

lien  who  gave  their  lives  in  World  War  I. 

j  For   those   students   who   play   musical   instruments    there   are   opportunities 

|;ith  the  University  Orchestra  and  the  University  Band. 

■   Student  Council. — The   Stockbridge    School   Council   is   composed  of    repre- 

mtatives  of  the  first  and  second  year  classes.    This  body  serves  as  a  general 

Dmmittee  on  student  government  and  helps  to  maintain  the  best  traditions 
nd  customs  of  the  School. 

Shorthorn. — A  student  yearbook  called  "The  Shorthorn"  is  published  an- 
lUally  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  is  usually  issued  in  June. 
|i.ll  students  subscribe  to  it. 

>  Fraternities. — There  are  two  Stockbridge  fraternities  for  men  in  the  student 
ody,  Alpha  Tau  Gamma  and  Kappa  Kappa,  both  owning  houses,  serving  as 
ocial  and  residential  centers  for  their  groups.  For  the  small  group  of  women 
tudents  there  is  a  Tri  Sigma  Club. 

cholastic  Society 

A  Stockbridge  Honorary  Scholastic  Society  called  "Stosag"  was  established 
in  1935  to  encourage  high  scholarship.  Students  whose  records  show  no  grade 
I'elow  70  in  any  subject  and  whose  average  for  the  first  three  semesters  is  85  or 
'Ctter,  are  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  each  June.  Engraved  certificates 
re  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  achieved  this  dis- 
inction. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education. — The  School  has  its  own  separate  athletic 
,irogram  with  regular  schedules  in  football,  basketball,  ice  hockey,  cross-country 
.nd  winter  track.  Sweaters  and  insignia  are  awarded  to  team  members  and 
managers  in  these  sports.    The  official  insignia  is  the  letter  S. 

The  football  team  plays  a  schedule  of  6-7  games  with  preparatory  school 
earns.  The  basketball  team  plays  a  12  game  schedule;  the  cross-country  team 
isually  runs  3  races,  while  2  or  3  meets  are  scheduled  for  the  winter  track  squad, 
ce  hockey  affords  6  to  8  games  depending  on  the  weather. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  on  placement  training  during  the  spring 
erm  which  leaves  only  seniors  available,  no  regular  team  is  maintained  in 
laseball.  Men  desiring  to  play  are  organized  into  teams  and  an  intramural 
eague  is  arranged. 
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This  athletic  program  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  tl 
Physical  Education  Department  of  the  University  and  coaches  are  provided  f( 
all  sports.  Instructor  Stephen  R.  Kosakowski,  director  of  the  Stockbridge  phys 
cal  education  work,  is  coach  of  football,  basketball,  hockey,  and  has  charge  of  tl 
spring  recreation  program.  Assistant  Professor  Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  coach  of  tl 
varsity  track  team,  has  charge  of  the  cross-country  and  winter  track  squads. 

All  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  some  sport  each  semester,  but  fir 
year  students  should  be  sure  all  studies  are  well  maintained.  No  squads  ai 
reduced  by  eliminating  the  inexperienced  players,  and  everyone  is  given  a 
opportunity  to  play  in  games.  The  football  squads  in  the  past  have  consists 
of  approximately  50  candidates.  Games  have  been  scheduled  for  both  tl 
second  and  third  teams  so  that  every  man  on  the  squad  has  participated  in  a 
outside  scheduled  game.  Both  the  first  and  second  teams  in  basketball  hai 
regularly  scheduled  games  and  an  intramural  league  schedule  is  arranged  f( 
those  not  playing  on  the  first  squad. 

Every  care  is  exercised  to  guard  against  men  overtaxing  their  strength  in  ar 
sport  or  game  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  No  man  whose  physical  coi 
dition  is  at  all  questionable  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  teams.  A  careful  che( 
is  maintained  by  required  physical  examinations  for  all  students  given  by  tl 
University  physician  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  A  second  examination 
made  of  each  man  before  permission  is  granted  to  participate  in  any  sport. 

Students  also  subscribe  to  the  university  varsity  games  and  have  attendam 
privileges  for  varsity  sports  on  the  campus. 

Class  work  in  physical  education  for  men  not  on  athletic  squads  is  requir< 
for  both  seniors  and  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  This  consists  of 
class  periods  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  men  son 
knowledge  of  games  which  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  after  school  days,  ; 
well  as  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  ovi 
his  body  to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establii 
correct  health  habits. 

The  freshmen  receive  instruction  in  Softball,  touch  football,  and  swimmin 
Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country,  instead  of  the  regular  class  work.  Tl 
seniors  take  up  volleyball,  badminton,  and  swimming.  They  may  also  elect  foe 
ball  or  cross-country.  The  classes  are  organized  into  teams  which  compe 
against  each  other  with  much  rivalry.  Students  are  expected  to  wear  old  cloth' 
during  the  play  period,  and  shower  baths  are  required  at  the  close  of  each  cla 
period. 

A  physical  education  building  containing  a  swimming  pool,  a  great  indoor  ca| 
150  by  180  feet  for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games,  and  complete  locker  room  ai 
shower  bath  facilities  provide  ample  equipment  to  carry  out  this  prograi 
Individual  equipment  is  supplied  to  all  members  of  the  football,  hockey,  baske 
ball,  cross-country,  and  track  squads. 

STUDENT  RELATIONS 

The  customary  high  standard  of  university  men  in  honor,  manliness,  sel 
respect,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  (' 
student  deportment.  I 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest  conduct  or  persistent  violati( 
of  rules  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director  for  discipline. 

The  privileges  of  the  university  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  ai 
time  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable.  ' 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  university,  acting  through  its  President  or  ai 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  not  on 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  studer 
may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditat 
work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined,  but  he  may  be  required  to  meet  certa 
prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoii 
rules  his  status  as  a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equal 
to  the  matter  of  absences. 
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Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this 
will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  university  authorities  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account 
of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn 
for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a 
punishment  for  misconduct. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  the 
[:ampus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health,  staffed 
,by  two  physicians,  five  resident  registered  nurses,  and  operates  a  group  of  three 
Infirmary  buildings. 

i(l)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  undergraduate 
students  annually,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given 
to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  successfiil  smallpox 
vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education 
building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  university  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  three  buildings  on  East  side  of  campus,  near 
Marshall  Hall,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for 
out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one 
of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

Out-patient  hours  are:  Week  days  9:00-11:30  a.m.,  3:00-5:00  p.m.    Satur- 
days 9:00-11:30  a.m. 

(4)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  and  for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  A  Trustee  ruling  grants  free  time  in  the  Infirmary  —  when  necessary  for 
treatment  —  up  to  seven  days  in  the  school  year.  This  free  time  applies 
to  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  students  only.  For  time  in  excess  of 
seven  days  or  for  other  bed  patients,  a  charge  of  $4.00  per  day  is  made 
against  the  patient. 

|(6)   In  addition  to  the  charges  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  additional 
:xpenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses.  —  In  case  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.    Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
jj  chief  resident  nurse. 

I  (b)   Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  atten- 

tion by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and 
becomes  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physician, 
(c)   Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

I  GOODELL  LIBRARY 

I  This  fine  building  completed  in  1935  houses  the  University  Library.  This 
library  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences  in 
jthe  country,  with  special  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horticulture, 
landscape  architecture,  soil  science  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with  large 
tcollections,  also  in  literature,  history,  economics  and  sociology.  There  are  over 
151,000  bound  books,  and  over  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving  most  recent 
finformation.  The  periodical  file  contains  over  800  current  magazines,  both  scien- 
tific and  popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  periodical  publications  of  learned 
isocieties.  The  Library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals  and  publications  of 
[Experiment  Stations.  The  Library  is  open  from  7 :45  a.m.  until  10 :00  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  7  :45  a.m.  until  5  :00  p.m.,  Saturdays.  Sun- 
;days  the  Library  is  open  from  1 :45  to  4:45  p.m.  and  7:00  to  10:00  p.m. 
[  The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  President  of  the 
University  from  1886  to  1904  and  Librarian  from  1886  to 
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AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  women  have  always  found  some  opportunity. 

;  There  are  women  farming  independently  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  As  a 
rule  poultry  raising,  small  fruits  and  vegetable  growing  and  floriculture,  seem 
to  offer  women  an  easier  opportunity  than  dairy,  stock,  and  general  farming. 
Women  are  also  occasionally  finding  some  paid  positions  which  include  farm  and 
estate  workers,  and  rarely  managers.  There  are  from  time  to  time  some  positions 
available  as  garden  service  workers,  and  as  agricultural  officers  in  state  cor- 

i  rectional  institutions. 

i  For  the  woman  or  girl  whose  home  is  already  upon  the  farm  the  opportunity 
is  better.  With  the  help  of  an  agricultural  education  there  are  open  to  her  many 
means  of  increasing  her  own  or  the  farm  income.  With  the  knowledge  of  farm 
life  which  she  already  posseses,  and  with  the  possibility  of  securing  occasional 
help  from  her  family,  she  may  be  able  to  carry  on  and  develop  a  profitable  enter- 
prise of  her  own.  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  offers  to  the  women 
who  wish  to  engage  in  farming  the  practical  training  which  they  will  need  to  fit 
for  such  work. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  taking  agricultural  courses  should  correspond 
with  Miss  Carol  Gawthrop,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

POSITIONS 

I  The  University  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  students  registered  in  any  of  its 
courses,  but  through  the  Placement  Service  it  has  an  opportunity  to  recommend 
students  for  a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's 
work  and  experience,  and  of  his  success  in  positions  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Opportunities  for  trained  men  and 
women,  especially  those  who  have  had  experience,  are  good. 

A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the  university  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(2)  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

(3)  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactory. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  positions  for  which  managers  or  superin- 
tendents are  wanted. 

VOCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

I     The  work  of  locating  first  year  students  for  apprentice  training  from  April 

[to  October,  after  the  resident  term  is  completed,  is  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service.  Placement  training  for  women  students  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Carol  Burr  Gawthrop  of  the  Placement  Office.    Every  effort  is  made  to  se- 

iCure  satisfactory  positions  affording  the  kind  of  training  desired  by  the  student, 
but  the  Placement  Office  cannot  guarantee  to  place  every  student  for  training, 
when  positions  are  not  available.    In  normal  times  placement  positions  are  se- 

;  cured  for  all  students  who  are  eligible  under  these  conditions. 

1.  Positions  are  secured  that  will  enable  a  student  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  his  particular  vocation. 

I  2.  A  student  desiring  placement  at  home  may  arrange  for  such  assignmeift 
if  the  Director  of  Placement  approves.   As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  more  desirable 

•for  a  student  to  spend  this  six  months  away  from  home  even  though  he  plans  to 

I  be  employed  there  after  finishing  the  course.   This  statement  is  based  on  the  expe- 

Irience  of  students  who  have  already  taken  the  course. 

!  _    3.    If  credit  is  to  be  secured  for  the  six  months'  placement  training  the  f ollow- 

1  ing  rules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

I  Rules  for  Stockbridge  Students  on  Placement 

j  1.  The  student  must  interview  the  Director  of  Placement  early  in  his  first 
I  year  in  order  that  his  qualifications,  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and 
jhis  general  fitness  may  be  determined. 
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2.  Na  final  arrangement  for  placement  training  may  be  made  by  the  studen 
himself  until  the  Director  of  Placement  has  been  consulted. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  their  period  of  training  without  unneces 
sary  absences. 

4.  No  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  a  student  if  he  is  to  receive  credit,  unti 
permission  has  been  had  from  the  Director  of  Placement. 

5.  A  position  may  not  be  given  up  by  the  student  until  the  Director  of  Place 
ment  has  been  notified. 

6.  A  monthly  report  must  be  furnished  on  the  form  supplied,  and  submittec 
not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month  during  his  training  period. 

7.  Students  must  satisfactorily  complete  all  reports  as  required  by  the  vari 
ous  departments. 

8.  When  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  requirements  of  his  placement  train 
ing  with  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  work  of  the  secon( 
year. 

9.  All  students  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  Departmen 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  beginning  of  each  university  year.  Any  disabilitie 
liable  to  affect  the  student's  placement  work  are  noted,  and,  if  of  a  seriou 
nature,  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  are  supplied.  Parents  shoul( 
understand  that  most  kinds  of  agricultural  work  require  a  well-balanced  com 
bination  of  brawn  and  brain.  No  student  whose  physical  condition  is  question 
able  will  be  accepted  for  placement  training  without  a  physician's  certificate 
and  parents'  approval. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the  sam( 
energy,  regularity  and  general  conduct  will  be  expected  of  the  student  during , 
his  period  of  placement  training  as  is  expected  in  his  work  in  classes  and  on  thu 
campus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  six  months'  experience  is  educational  in  it 
nature.  Students  are  expected  to  earn  and  receive  a  reasonable  wage,  but  th( 
purpose  of  the  training  is  the  experience  gained  rather  than  the  wage  earned 
The  scale  of  wages  may  vary  in  different  localities,  but  each  man's  ability  is  givei; 
very  careful  thought,  that  he  may  obtain  a  wage  that  is  fair  to  him.  In  the  eveni 
of  any  misunderstanding  the  supervisor  should  be  immediately  informed. 

THE  LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
ENTERING  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS 

(Prepared  by  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  University  Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate.) 

A  1940  decision  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Norfolk  County  made  available  th( 
Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Agricultural  Funds  to  graduates  of  the  Stockbridge  Schoo 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  the  four-year  course  at  the  Universitj 
of  Massachusetts.  This  decision  does  not,  however,  lessen  the  restrictions  o! 
change  the  purposes  for  which  these  funds  can  be  used  for  farm  financing. 

The  purpose  of  loans  from  these  funds  is  to  assist  meritorious  graduates  who 
are  without  means  in  establishing  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Thest 
loans  are  made  without  interest  or  service  charges  other  than  the  cost  of  title 
search  and  legal  papers.  They  must,  however,  be  paid  back  in  full  amoun: 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  there  are  certain  restrictions  on  their  use 

To  avoid  disappointment  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  save  unnecessari 
work  and  expense  in  investigating  applications  for  loans,  there  are  certaii 
questions  that  the  prospective  borrower  should  answer  for  himself  befor 
making  application  for  a  Crabtree  loan.    The  more  important  of  these  follow/ 

1.  Am  I  thoroughly  qualified,  both  in  training  and  experience,  to  success 
fully  manage  the  project  that  I  am  planning?  Experience  on  a  farm  or  in  thi 
agricultural  enterprise  contemplated,  in  addition  to  classroom  training  is  oni 
of  the  first  essentials  for  success.  If  such  experience  is  lacking,  it  is  usuall; 
best  to  delay  application  for  a  loan  until  acquired. 
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2.  Is  the  project  that  I  seek  assistance  in  financing  really  an  "agricultural 
:)ursuit"  ? 

3.  Am  I  using  these  funds  entirely  to  establish  myself  in  business  or  are 
hey  being  used  in  part  to  benefit  some  other  person  who  is  not  a  graduate  of 
he  University  of  Massachusetts  or  the  Stockbridge  School  ?  This  question  some- 
imes  arises  in  connection  with  "family"  and  "partnership"  propositions.  It 
las  no  reference  to  a  wife  or  other  dependent  but  no  part  of  the  loan  can  be 
iised  to  finance  a  person  who  is  not  a  University  or  Stockbridge  graduate. 

4.  Am  I  using  these  funds  for  refinancing  present  debts  ?  The  purpose 
)f  these  loans  is  to  "establish"  rather  than  "reestablish"  persons  in  agricultural 
lursuits.   They  cannot  be  used  for  retiring  present  debts. 

5.  Will  the  amount  that  I  can  hope  to  borrow  from  these  funds  adequately 
inance  the  enterprise  that  I  am  planning  to  engage  in  ?  Lotta  Agricultural 
oans  are  used  mostly  to  supplement  other  forms  of  financing  rather  than  for 
omplete  financing  of  farming  operations.  Reasonably  definite  plans  for  the 
ither  financing,  which  the  loan  is  intended  to  supplement,  should  be  worked 

.lut  before  applying  for  a  Crabtree  loan. 

■  6.  What  can  I  offer  as  security  to  adequately  safeguard  this  loan?  A 
>abtree  loan,  like  any  other  loan,  should  be  safeguarded  against  possible  death 
ir  financial  failure  of  the  recipient.  While  character  and  personal  integrity 
■f  the  applicant  are  large  factors  in  decisions  relative  to  granting  of  a  loan,  ade- 
uate  security  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Can  I  amortize  my  debt  payments  and  other  financial  obligations  so 
hat  I  can  repay  this  loan  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  Most  Crab- 
ree  loans  are  made  under  definite  agreement  to  repay  within  a  relatively  short 

■eriod  of  years.  The  Crabtree  applicant  should  therefore  make  certain,  barring 
alamity,  that  his  income  above  necessary  operating  and  living  expenses  will  be 

:Teat  enough  to  allow  annual,  semi-annual  or  monthly  payments  on  this  loan 

;.s  well  as  on  other  debt  obligations  that  he  may  be  carrying. 

:  8.  Will  this  loan  actually  help  me  to  make  more  money  or  will  it  merely 
lelay  the  time  and  increase  the  burden  of  final  financial  reckoning?  The 
mswer  to  this  question  and  also  to  No.  7  involves  careful  budgeting  and  plan- 
ting ahead.  Unless  an  applicant  can  show  on  paper  by  carefully  projected 
)lans  and  budgets  of  expected  receipts  and  expenses  that  he  will  benefit  by  a 
oan,  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  repaying  it. 

,  Applications  for  the  "Lotta  Agricultural  Fund"  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate,  619  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Vlassachusetts,  or  may  be  secured  at  the  Short  Course  Office  or  the  Placement 
Dffice  at  the  University.  The  Director  of  Placement  has  been  designated  as  the 
Stockbridge  representative  on  the  faculty  committee  which  makes  approval 
I'ecommendations  to  the  Crabtree  trustees.  Decisions  regarding  the  granting 
\>f  a  loan  rest  entirely  with  the  Trustees  under  the  terms  of  Miss  Crabtree's  will. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Rice,  Associate  Professor  Foley,  Assistant  Professor  Cowai 
Assistant  Professor  Hale,  Mr.  Swanson,  Mr.  

Animal  Husbandry,  in  this  School,  refers  to  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  mar 
agement  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

The  purposes  of  the  courses  in  Animal  Husbandry  are  (1)  to  provide  th 
student  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  th 
creation  of  more  efficient  and  more  beautiful  animal  types,  said  principles  bein 
those  involved  in  the  biology  of  animal  reproduction,  the  chemistry  of  animj 
growth  and  feeding  and  the  economics  of  livestock  production;  (2)  to  show  th 
practical  workings  of  these  principles  in  the  selection,  feeding  and  managemer 
of  the  various  classes  of  livestock  and  (3)  to  provide  practice  in  judging,  fitting 
showing  and  general  management  of  livestock  as  well  as  the  production  of  mil 
and  other  products,  and  the  slaughtering,  curing  and  marketing  of  meat  product: 

The  University  dairy  herd  comprises  about  150  animals  in  the  Ayrshin 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Milking  Shorthorn  breeds.  In  beef  cattle,  w 
maintain  a  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and  a  herd  of  Herefords ;  in  sheep,  flocks  c 
Southdowns  and  Shropshires ;  in  swine,  a  herd  of  Chester  Whites ;  and  in  horse; 
a  band  of  Percheron  mares  and  stallions  as  well  as  one  stallion  and  severe 
mares  and  foals  in  the  light  horse  breeds.  Modern  barns  house  the  above  animal 
and  modern  equipment  is  available  for  practice  work  with  them. 

The  University  Farm  of  about  250  acres  is  handled  primarily  as  a  live  stoc 
farm,  producing,  pasture,  hays,  silages  and  some  grain  for  live  stock  feeding 
The  farm  is  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  for  agricultural  pre 
duction.  The  farm  and  barns  are  our  laboratories,  the  animals  and  accessorie 
our  equipment. 

The  Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Foundation  Prize  for  Animal  Husbandry  Senior 

The  Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Foundation  Prize  of  $200  is  awarded  annually  t 
three  seniors  who  in  the  judgment  of  a  special  faculty  committee  has  made  a 
outstanding  scholastic  record  in  this  major  course  and  who  because  of  thei 
practical  qualifications,  personality,  and  character,  seem  best  qualified  for  sue 
cess  in  this  field. 

The  first  prize  is  $100,  the  second  $60,  and  the  third  $40. 
Trains  for  Jobs  Like  These: 

Owners  and  operators  of  dairy  farms ;  farm  managers ;  superintendents  o 
foremen ;  herdsmen  in  various  kinds  of  livestock  enterprises ;  dairy  herd  asso 
elation  testers ;  inseminators  in  artificial  breeding  units ;  businesses  allied  t 
agriculture  such  as  farm  cooperative  fieldmen,  sales  and  service  men  for  feec 
fertilizer  and  farm  machinery  companies. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4- 
per  student. 

Special  equipment  needed  for  students  in  Animal  Husbandry  are :  knives,  boots' 
and  wash  suits,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15. 


Animal  Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  S3  (Marketing) 

Agronomy  SI    (Soil  Management) 

Animal  Husbandry  SI   (Principles  of  Feeding) 

Bacteriology  SI  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy  SI   (General  Dairying) 

Farm  Management  S3  (Efficiency  in  Farming 
Operations) 

Hygiene  SI   (Required  of  women  students) 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students.) 

Milking,  Harnessing  and  Teaming 

(Practice  periods  only,  by  arrangement) 


Second   Semester 


(Eight  Weeks   Resident  Instruction  Followed  b 

Six  Mgnths  Placement  Training) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S4  (Farm  Shop) 
Agronomy  S2  (P'ertilizers) 
Animal  Husbandry  S2   (Types  and  Breeds) 
Fruit  Growing  SIO  (General  Course) 
Poultry  Husbandry  SIO  (General  Course) 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required     of     wome 

students) 

Elective 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey 
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Second  Year 


First   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Engineering  SI   (Farm  Motors) 

Animal  Husbandry  S3   (Animal  Breeding) 

Animal  Husbandry  S5   (Farm  Meats) 

Business  English  SI 

Farm  Management   SI    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Public  Speaking  SI 

i Veterinary    Science    Si     (Animal    Sanitary    Sci- 
ence) 
Physical    Education    SS    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Electives 

jiPhysical  Education  S3  (For  women)  ' 


Second   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Engineering  SIO  (Farm  Structures 
and  Drainage) 

Agronomy  S4  (Field  Crops) 

Animal  Husbandry   S4    (Live  Stock  Production) 

Animal  Husbandry  S6  (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk 
Production) 

Public  Speaking  S2 

Veterinary  Science  S2  (Applied  Animal  Sani- 
tary Science) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical   Education  S6    (Baseball) 


IAnimal  Husbandry  S-1.     (Principles  of  Feeding)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  digestion  and  ab- 
i sorption  of  feeds,  the  classification  and  characteristics  of  the  common  feed-stuffs, 
khe  utilization  of  feeds  in  maintenance,  growth,  fattening;  meat,  work  and  milk 
;  production.  Some  time  will  be  spent  on  the  importance  of  minerals  and  vitamins. 
:  Methods  of  calculating  balanced  rations ;  feeding  standards,  and  feeding  practices 
will  be  studied. , 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Swanson. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  (Types  and  Breeds)   H. 

'  This  course  considers  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  commercially  impor- 
tant in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  to  which  each  class  of  live  stock  and 
each  breed  seem  best  adapted  will  be  discussed.  Laboratory  work  consists  of 
judging  and  evaluating  as  many  rings  of  dairy,  dual-purpose,  beef  cattle,  sheep, 

i  swine  and  draft  horses  as  time  permits. 

:3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

I  Mr 

'Animal  Husbandry  S-3.  (Animal  Breeding)   I. 

i  This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive 
[physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how 
such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic  analyses,  selection,  and  systems 
,'of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient  animal  types. 
|3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Assistant  Professors  Cowan,  Hale,  Mr.  Swanson. 

JIAnimal  Husbandry  S-4.  (Live  Stock  Production)  H, 

This  course  deals  briefly  with  the  problems  of  selection,  breeding  and  care  of 
horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  with  emphasis  on  their  place  in  New  Eng- 
land agriculture.  Attention  is  given  to  the  general  situation,  equipment,  feeding, 
management  problems  and  disease  control.  The  laboratory  periods  consist  of 
practice  in  fitting  and  showing,  shearing,  docking  and  castrating.  As  a  part  of 
the  laboratory  work,  each  student  will  be  assigned  an  animal  for  fitting  and 
showing  in  the  "Little  International"  which  will  be  held  on  a  Saturday  in  March. 
Trips  to  other  purebred  live  stock  establishments  in  New  England  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  semester.    The  cost  of  transportation  will  not  exceed  $5.00. 

Prerequisites :    Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2. 
1:3  class  hours,  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.                Credit,  5. 
I  Assistant  Professor  Hale,  Mr 
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A>riiL=--L  KvsBAxr^iY  S-5.  <^Farm  Meats)  I. 

Tiis  course  iiiclu.dei  a  survey  of  the  packing  industry  and  follows  the  product 
(Le.  beef,  pork.  Iamb  and  veal)  from  the  feed-lot  to  the  consumer's  table.  Prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  classifying  animals  as  to  market  class  and  grrade  and  in 
slaiig^tering,  dressing,  and  cutting  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  At  the  end  of  the 
coarse  a  trip  will  be  taken  to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston  consuming 
one  day  and  costing  about  SIO.OO.    Textbook:  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We  Eat." 

-    Special  eqnipmer:  ree-ied  for  this  course  includes  knives,  boots  and  wash  suits, 

estimated  cost  $15.-"- . 

1  riaiss  h:ur  cszi  1  Z-hrur  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr. 

I 

Antmai.  Ht52 -Otdsy  S-6.  (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production)   II. 

r  :r  5tr:;r5.  — This  course  treats  all  phases  of  dain.-  cattle  production  andi 
r.'^r-:^iT~t.-i:.  The  sradent  is  provided  with  an  opportunit}-  to  study  and  seek  the 
-::..:.  : :  :he  va.r::us  economic,  nutritional,  genetic  and  managerial  problems 
;:-":trr-t :  :r,  su;:r55f-.i!  carrying.  Lectures  will  be  supplemented  with  talks  by 
;:t:  ;.-  5::  -'-  Tht  v^ri-us  fields.  Laboratory  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of 
-'--t:!'- 15  U5ri  :r-  :>.t  ur.iversity  farm,  with  practice  in  the  various  skills  necessary 
::r  '.:.-,  hrrisr-'E^r.   :r  = — ^rman, 

Tr::;  ::  curt'::-!  !:vt  i:;:!-:  farms  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
£.r-i  i:'^--::ti  i::.  ry  .u.-.t  ; -iiing  will  be  required  on  five  Saturdays  during  the 
sirir.c  5tr.-^i:tr.  T.'t  ::  =  :  ::r  :rir.5portation  will  not  exceed  ^15.00. 
3  zjczz  :.-.:.'-  ar.  1  2  2-i:o'-:r  La.';  :ri::ry  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

--.s;:c:ate  Professor  Foley,  Mr.  Swansox. 


Akimal  -' 


.XDKY  S-8.    (Food  IManagement  Meats;    II. 


For  rr-;?."^-  in  the  Food  Management  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to 
impart  a  L.r-.v itige  of  tiie  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judging,  purchas- 
ing, ani  ^~:;^':'y  utilizing  meat  and  meat  products.  Laboratories  will  involve 
actual  5l;.:';-'-:;r:r.r  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail  cutting  and  preparation  of  by- 
produC:  ]  i^T :-\  :.ri::::e  will  be  secured  in  a  near  by  packer  cooler  and  at  the 
end  of  '.:'-.  :  .ur—  ;.  .r ':  lay  trip  costing  $10.00  will  be  scheduled  to  several  large 
pacloDg  :.-.:\zi  :'  L:--:."  Textbook:  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We  Eat."  Special 
equipmer-:  r':::-:-:  f.r  :h;-  .lurse  includes  knives,  boots,  and  wash  suits — esti- 
mated c.      ;1:  . 


1  class 


:r  l;i.h,orator}'  periods  a  week. 


Me.  --_ 


Credit,  3-; 


Animal  HtrsBAifDRy  S-9,    (Sp' 

For  Dairy  Industry,  Poultr     H:    ; 
course  considers  briefly  Ae    .  y; 
distributtoa  of  the  six  major  ds.:      > 
will  cover  the  basic  principles  of  :% 
and  the  calculation  of  balmice  o  :^ 
of  breeding  better  dairy  cattk        ; 
herd  for  tiie  health  standpoint  and  for  p 
portion  of  tiie  course.  Laboratories  wii: 
feeds,  and  various  managerial  problems. 
2  cla««  hour*  and  1  2-hrmr  laboratory  p 


Dairy  Cattle  Course;    I. 


;   Fruit  Growing  Majors.    This 

>;V:]opment,   characteristics   and' 

',-     '- .  of  cattle.   The  course 

:  L:.:-    :;.  ,/iding  feeding  standards 

/iriciples  of  genetics  and  the  art 

z-^rd.    Management  of  the  dairy' 

;-'';turns  will  complete  the  lecture 
^'/:d  to  judging,  identification  of 
ook:    Peterson,  "Dairy  .Science." 

week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Foley. 


ITor/; — Every  itudent  in  thin  cour^.e  rnu:-,t  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
r.fthxaitiii,  '^iri^lfc  an/1  drjultU:.  Arrangement^;  for  practice  periods  and  examinations 
by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who  has  not 
satisfied  diese  preliminary  requirements. 
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The  past  30  years  hare  brot^^t  social  and  tednM^agicai  diai^es  so 
extensive  that  they  are  revolutioaiziiig  agricnlttiial  prodocfiao  and  rrira! 
living.  The  output  per  person  in  agricnhnre  in  Massadms^ts  ":i^5 
increased  over  50  per  cent.   In  feet,  innoratioas  dnrii^  tfaese  years  are 

ccing  more  to  increase  the  efficiaicy  and  reduce  Ifae  cost  of  fam 
produces,   than  all  the  inq>rovercent5    :f   :>.r    :rt-ioiis  300  years  put 


eSort  tenfold. 

These  changes  have  resulted,  in  large  part,  xrooi  greater  eiEpliasis  qq 
education  and  research  in  agrictiltiire.  The  net  effect  of  these  changes 
has  been  to  extend  die  farmers  ::r:i::5  r::  rt  ini  ~:re  ..z'.ty: 
relationships,  and  to  require  pr:rrT5i:  t.;  >  r  tr  [e- t._-  ::  .-:  tt:^: 
knowledge  and  technical  ability  ::r  -  ::;r:-:  ^  ;  r  /.  ;:t-..:  r  J.n- 
tinued  prepress  must  come  ihrour:  -"  ^r  :  r-  r:  :.f.  t  :  :  it  ::tzi 
education  and  research  in  the  fuuire.  Tn--  niear-  : : : ;  r:.  r  .r  : ;  r  :_:_re 
iTr-t:-:::rL5,  properly  trained  in  the  sciences  re-i:  r_^  ::  ^rr;  .:_:ure. 
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DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Professor  Hankinson,  Assistant  Professor  Linquist, 
Assistant  Professor  Nelson^  Mr.  Finnegan 

The  Dairy  Industry  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  with  market 
milk  concerns,  creameries,  ice  cream  plants,  and  specialized  dairy  farms. 

All  dairy  industry  courses  are  given  in  the  dairy  building  (Flint  Laboratory), 
a  building  devoted  especially  to  dairy  work.  The  building  is  well  equipped  with 
dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

The  market  milk  room  contains  two  complete  pasteurizing  units,  a  clarifier, 
separator,  automatic  bottle  filler  and  capper,  and  other  necessary  equipment  for 
the  handling  of  market  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  room  contains  a  pasteurizing  vat,  homogenizer,  cooler, 
brine  and  direct  expansion  freezers,  continuous  freezer,  and  additional  equipment 
such  as  is  found  in  ice  cream  plants. 

The  room  designed  for  cheese  making  is  equipped  with  cheese  vats,  draining 
racks,  presses,  etc.  The  butter  making  room  contains  power  churns,  workers, 
scales  and  other  accessories. 

The  separator  room  contains  a  collection  of  separators  and  other  modern 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  dairyman. 

The  testing  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  Babcock, 
mojonnier,  and  other  tests  used  for  the  determination  of  fat,  acidity,  and  general 
cleanliness  of  milk  products. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  wholesale  and  retail  dairy  plants  including  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, milk  plant  operators  (such  as  pasteurizer  operators,  etc.),  ice  cream 
plant  operators  (such  as  mix  makers,  freezer  operators,  fancy  form  decorators), 
cheesemakers  and  salesworkers ;  also  dairy  equipment  and  supply  salesmen,  field- 
men  and  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  testers.  Such  training  supple- 
mented with  sufficient  practical  experience  may  lead  to  positions  such  as  assistant 
plant  superintendents  and  plant  managers. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20 
per  student. 

While  working  in  the  dairy  laboratories,  white  suits  and  rubber  footwear  are 
required,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.00. 

Dairy  Industry 


First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  SI  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Economics  SS  (Dairy  Business 
Accounting)     . 

Agricultural  Engineering  SI    (Farm  Motors) 

Bacteriology  SI  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy  SI    (General  Dairying) 

Practical   Science   S7 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Hygiene  SI    (Required  of   women  students) 

Physical  Education  Si  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students). 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks   Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Dairy  S2    (Testing  Milk  Products) 

Food     Technology     S2     (Basic     Principles     and 

Freezing) 
Food  Technology  S4   (Special  Products) 
Pi'actical    Science   S8 
Public  Speaking  S2 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required     of     women 

students) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


'First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Economics  S2   (Marketing) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S6   (Dairy  Mechanics) 
Bacteriology  S4  (Dairy  Bacteriology) 
Dairy  S4  (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Animal  Husbandry  S9  (Special  Dairy  Cattle 
Course) 

Business  English  SI 

Business  Management  S3 

Dairy  S3  (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and 
other  Milk  Products) 

Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary 
Science) 

Physical  Education  SS  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S3    (For  women) 

Dairy  S-1.  (General  Dairying)  I. 

This  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  giving  the  development  of 
dairying  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  It  covers  the  secretion,  compo- 
sition, and  properties  of  milk;  reasons  for  variation  in  the  per  cent  in  fat  in 
different  samples  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk  and  other  dairy 
products ;  other  common  milk  tests ;  the  advantage  of  testing  herds.  Herd 
Improvement  Associations,  advanced  registry  work ;  the  handling  of  market 
milk;  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making  as  applied  to 
general  farm  conditions.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  testing  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  dairy  plant  experi- 
ence in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

Dairy  S-2.    (Testing  Milk  Products)  II. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  tests  used  in  dairy  industry 
processes. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  include  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  tests,  what 
they  indicate  and  their  importance  in  the  dairy  plant. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  dairy  laboratory  tests 
such  as  sediment,  flavor,  and  total  solids  of  milk ;  moisture  fat  and  salt  determina- 
tion in  butter;  moisture  test  of  cheese;  the  operation  of  the  Mojonnier  tester  and 
the  modified  Babcock  tests  for  fat  in  dairy  products. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  work  students  will  be  required  to  arrange  for  work 
about  the  plant  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  dairy  plant  practices  and 
the  operation  of  dairy  machinery. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

Dairy  S-3.    (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and  Other  Milk  Products)  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  making  of  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  portion  of  the  course  includes  a  careful  study  of 
modern  methods  of  manufacturing  the  common  frozen  dairy  products  (ice 
cream,  sherbets,  ices,  frozen  puddings,  punches,  mousses,  etc.). 

The  lecture  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  ice  cream  making, 
the  ingredients  found  in  ice  cream,  methods  of  preparing  and  standardizing 
mixes,  the  freezing  process,  methods  of  hardening,  marketing,  and  distribution 
of  the  finished  product. 

The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  ice 
cream  mixes,  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products,  and 
laboratory  tests  for  butterfat  and  total  solids  in  ice  cream. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  cheese  making,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
different  methods  of  manufacturing  hard  and  soft  cheese  (cheddar,  brick,  cream, 
neufchatel;  olive,  nut,  cottage,  cheese  spreads,  etc.). 
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In  the  lectures  the  manufacture  of  the  different  cheeses  is  considered,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  the  entire  milk  supply  of  the  dairy  or  as  an 
economical  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  milk.  In  the  laboratory  work  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  concentrated 
products  as  sweetened  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk ;  casein,  semi- 
solid buttermilk,  dried  whey,  malted  milk,  etc. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindquist^  Assistant  Professor  Nelson, 

and  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Dairy  S-4.    (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making)  II. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  market  milk,  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
market  milk  industry  is  made.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessary  essentials  in 
producing  a  high  grade  milk;  the  economics  of  milk  production  and  distribu- 
tion ;  food  value  and  uses ;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative  milk 
producers'  organizations;  the  various  methods  of  marketing  milk;  the  trans- 
portation, processing  and  delivery  of  milk;  manufacture  and  marketing  of  sur- 
plus milk  in  the  form  of  by-products  as  cream,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate 
milk,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  receiving  and  making  quality  tests  on  milk 
and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  used  in  processing  market  milk. 

The  buttermaking  portion  of  the  course  includes  studies  of  milk  separation 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  use  of  separators ;  the  pasteurization  and  ripening 
of  cream;  the  making  and  use  of  starters;  a  study  of  churns  and  churning; 
modern  methods  of  making  butter;  tests  for  moisture,  salt,  fat,  and  curd  con- 
tent of  butter. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindquist,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson, 

and  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Dairy  S-6.    (General  Course  for  Poultry  Majors)  II. 

This  course  takes  up  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  New  England  States. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  secretion,  composition,  and  properties  of  milk,  reasons 
for  variation  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  different  samples  of  milk.  The  Babcock 
test  for  fat  in  milk,  cream,  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  the  advantages  of  testing 
herds,  herd  improvement  associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of 
market  milk,  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making,  as 
applied  to  general  farm  conditions. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  in  testing  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  laboratory  work  in  milk 
handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Finnegan 

Dairy  S-8.    (Grading  and  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products)  II. 

This  course  is  arranged  for  students  specializing  in  Food  Management  to 
provide  a  basis  for  the  more  intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

It  includes  a  consideration  of  the  composition,  food  value,  selection,  and  use 
of  the  different  dairy  products ;  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  marketing  and 
grading;  a  survey  of  processing  methods  and  types  of  packages;  and  laboratory 
practice  in  testing  milk  products  and  in  evaluating  and  identifying  eating  quality 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale  markets 
in  Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Hankinson,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson, 

and  Mr.  Finnegan. 
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POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Jeffrey,  Professor  Sanctuary,  Assistant  Professor  Banta, 
Assistant  Professor  Vondell 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  poultry  work  for  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  proper  training.  Graduates  from  this  department  have  taken 
their  places  as  leaders  in  the  industry  and  have  filled  them  capably.  Some 
of  them  own  their  own  breeding  farms,  manage  or  assist  in  the  management 
of  commercial  egg  farms,  while  others  are  in  those  industries  which  are  closely 
allied  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

Seven  specialized  courses  and  one  general  course  are  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment. Those  students  who  specialize  in  poultry  culture  take  all  eight  courses. 
The  general  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  specializing  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  successful 
poultry  raising  when  a  sideline  on  the  farm. 

The  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  poultry  husbandry  include  quarters 
and  equipment  in  Stockbridge  Hall  for  efficient  classroom  teaching  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  University  Poultry  Farm,  our  practical  laboratory,  comprises  classrooms 
and  laboratories  which  provide  facilities  for  practice  in  incubation,  breeding, 
feeding,  fattening,  killing,  picking,  candling  and  grading  eggs,  caponizing,  judg- 
ing, sexing,  construction  of  poultry  houses  and  appliances,  and  other  phases 
of  poultry  work. 

The  well-bred  flock  of  about  2,000  adult  birds  consists  principally  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  The  largest  flocks  of  ap- 
proximately 150  birds  are  used  primarily  for  practical  experiments  and  demon- 
strations in  housing,  feeding,  breeding  and  management.  Equipment  includes 
several  types  of  lamp  and  mammoth  type  incubators ;  many  styles  of  coal  and 
electric  brooders  and  chick  batteries  for  brooding  and  rearing  approximately 
5,000  chicks.   A  flock  of  several  hundred  Jersey  Buff  Turkeys  is  maintained. 

The  practical  phases  of  commercial  poultry  production  are  stressed  in  the 
courses  offered. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  poultry  farms,  owner  operators  and  managers ;  poultry 
breeding  farms ;  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders ;  wholesale  and  retail 
poultry  meats ;  testing,  grading  and  packing  eggs ;  poultry  cooperative  sales 
work  with  eggs,  dressed  and  live  fowl ;  salesmen  for  poultry  feeds  and  equipment ; 
broiler  production  and  day-old  chicks;  turkey  and  duck  farms,  breeding  (record 
of  performance)  and  disease  control  (Pullorum)  field  men. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $37 
per  student.  All  poultry  Stockbridge  students  will  be  required  to  make  a  trip  to 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show  which  is  held  sometime  during  the  month  of  January. 
Estimated  cost  $6.00. 


Poultry   Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen    Weeks    Resident   Instruction) 

Agronomy  Si    (Soil  Management) 

Animal  Husbandry  S9  (Special  Dairy  Cattle 
course) 

Bacteriology  SI  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Farm  Management   S3 

Poultry   Husbandry    SI    (Judging   and   Housing) 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Vegetable  Growing  S9  (General  Course) 

Hygiene  SI    (Required  of  women  students) 

Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second   Semester 


Four  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Seven  Months  Placement  Training) 

Dairy  S6   (General  Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S2  (Incubation  and  Brood- 
ing) 

Poultry   Husbandry   S4    (Feeding) 

Public   Speaking   Si 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  SI  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S3    (Farm  Shop) 

Fruit  Growing  S9  (General  Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  SS   (Marketing) 

Poultry   Husbandry   S7    (Breeding) 

Veterinary  Science  SI  (Animal  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  SS  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Elective 

Physical   Education  S3    (For  women) 


Second   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S2    (Farm  Motors) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S8    (Farm   Structures) 
Business  English  82 
Farm   Management   S2    (Farm   Management   and 

Accounts) 
Poulty   Husbandry   S8    (Supervised  Reading  and 

Management) 
Poultry  Husbandry  S12    (Specialties) 
Veterinary  Science  S2  (Applied  Animal  Sanitary 

Science) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (For  women) 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-1.    (Judging  and  Housing)     I. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  economically  important  types  of 
breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  judging  for  egg  production  capacity,  and  for  exhibition 
quality.  This  course  also  covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  constructing  and 
equipping  houses  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm.  A  few  trips  to  nearby  poultry 
plants  may  be  taken  to  study  poultry  house  ventilation.  Two  credits  for  judging; 
three  credits  for  housing. 

3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Sanctuary  and  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-2.    (Incubating  and  Brooding)    H. 

A  study  of  incubation  and  brooding  is  made  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
standard  incubators  and  brooders  and  through  a  consideration  of  basic  principles. 
Students  select  and  grade  hatching  eggs,  operate  small  incubators  and  observe 
mammoth  incubators  for  a  period  of  time.  Under  supervision  each  student  has 
charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  purchase  a  one- 
minute  clinical  thermometer. 

The  incubation  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  three  class  hours,  one  labora- 
tory period  and  one  practice  period,  and  will  run  parallel  to  the  brooding  part 
which  will  consist  of  two  class  hours,  one  laboratory  period  and  one  practice  hour. 
5  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  and  the  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods  in  incubation  and  brooding  practice.    (7  days  a  week.)    Credit,  9. 

Professor  Sanctuary. 
Poultry  Husbandry  S-4.    (Feeding)    H. 

A  study  of  the  scientific  principles  of  nutrition  essential  to  commercial  success, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  vitamins.  Rations  properly  balanced  for  various 
purposes  will  be  calculated.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  different  methods 
of  feeding  is  included.  Textbook :  "Feeding  Poultry"  by  Heuser — Published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

5  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  6. 

Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-S.    (Marketing)    I. 

A  study  of  preparing  eggs  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  northeastern  markets.  Grades,  prices  and  reports  are  studied  in  con- 
junction with  different  marketing  methods.  The  laboratories  are  designed  to 
cover  the  field  of  practical  grading,  internal  study,  candling  and  packing  of 
eggs  as  well  as  selection,  fattening  and  killing  and  dressing  poultry  by  the 
latest  approved  methods. 
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A  one-half  day  class  trip  to   Springfield  markets   in   December  is  required. 

Estimated  cost,  $2.00.    Text:   Benjamin,   Pierce  and  Termohlen's  "Marketing 
Poultry  Products". 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-7.    (Breeding)     I. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  poultry  by  means  of 
mass  selection,  cockerel  progeny,  flock  improvement,  and  pedigree  methods  of 
breeding.  Students  follow  through  each  step  of  a  pedigree  hatch  and  assist  in 
the  selection  of  the  breeders  used  at  the  university  plant.  Basic  principles  of 
heredity  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  good  breeding  practices  are  studied. 
A  textbook  costing  $3.00  to  $4.00  will  be  required. 

4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Sanctuary. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-8.    (Supervised  Reading  and  Management)    II. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  references  in  the  field  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  Oral  reports  will  be  required.  A  major  part  of  the  work  will  be  the 
writing  of  a  term  paper  and  students  will  be  graded  on  their  ability  to  summarize 
reference  reading  and  on  the  neatness  of  their  work.  Required  day  trips  totalling 
three  or  four  days  to  representative  commercial  poultry  areas  are  made  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $25.00  per  student.  The  basic  factors  essential  to  a  finan- 
cially successful  poultry  enterprise  are  analyzed. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-10.    (General  Poultry  Husbandry)   II. 

Poultry  keeping  as  a  national  industry;  its  importance  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution ;  opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  Massachusetts ; 
principles  of  feeding ;  utility  classification  of  fowl ;  incubation ;  the  production 
of  hatching  eggs;  the  baby  chick  industry;  and  brooding  and  rearing.  Practical 
exercises  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  various 
types  of  incubators,  brooders,  brooder-houses,  etc.  Textbook :  JuU,  "Successful 
Poultry  Management."  Note :  Students  who  take  course  S-IO  must  get  permis- 
sion from  the  Poultry  Department  to  take  advanced  poultry  courses. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-12.    (Specialties)    II. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  game  birds  are  considered.  Breeding,  incubation, 
feeding,  rearing,  management,  marketing,  housing,  and  disease  control  methods 
and  practices  are  studied.  Most  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  turkeys. 
Textbook :   JuU,  "Raising  Turkeys,"  etc. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 
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ARBORICULTURE 

Assistant  Professor  Mathieu 

Arboriculture  is  the  care  of  trees.  It  includes  tree  planting;  large  tree  mov- 
ing; diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tree  diseases,  defects,  and  mechanical  injuries; 
identification  and  control  of  tree  insect  pests ;  fertilizing ;  pruning  and  repair 
of  storm  or  otherwise  damaged  trees ;  and  removal  of  dead  or  undesirable  trees. 
A  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  trees  and  a  demand  for  a  tree  mainte- 
nance service  has  led  to  the  development  of  organizations  to  supply  it.  These 
firms  desire  trained  men.  All  Massachusetts  towns  are  required  to  elect  tree 
wardens.  The  men  who  accept  this  responsibility  should  be  trained  in  the  re- 
quirements of  trees  and  their  care.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  basic 
training  in  the  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  to  supply  these  needs. 

This  University  offered  the  first  course  in  the  country  on  shade  tree  care  in 
1895,"  and  since  then  a  very  high  degree  of  interest  in  shade  trees  has  been  main- 
tained here.  Annually  in  March  a  school  of  one  week's  duration  for  tree  wardens 
is  held  on  the  campus.  This  school  brings  together  tree  wardens  and  men  in- 
terested in  tree  care  to  discuss  their  problems.  Parts  of  the  program  of  the  school 
will  be  of  interest  to  students  in  this  course. 

Our  large  campus  has  a  wide  variety  of  trees  of  all  ages  with  which  the  stu- 
dent becomes  acquainted,  and  which  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  problems 
similar  to  those  one  will  have  to  meet  in  practice.  The  research  laboratory  in 
shade  tree  diseases  for  the  state  is  also  located  on  the  campus. 

The  Massachusetts  Arborists'  Association  and  the  Massachusetts  Tree  War- 
dens and  Foresters  Association  have  approved  this  course  as  a  basic  training 
program. 

Those  electing  Arboriculture  must  register  two  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  fall  semester  for  the  preliminary  training  period.  Applicants  will  be  notified 
of  the  date  of  registration.  This  two-week  period  before  the  start  of  regular 
class  work  will  be  used  for  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  ropes  and  climbing. 
Eight  hours  a  day  will  be  given  over  completely  to  this  purpose.  Only  those 
who  qualify  in  this  preliminary  program  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  course 
in  Arboriculture.  Those  who  do  not  qualify  may  take  the  Ornamental  Horti- 
culture course. 


Trains  for  Jobs  Like  These: 

Operators,  foremen  and  salesmen  for  arboriculture  firms,  utility  line  clearance 
foremen,  deputy  tree  wardens  and  eventually  tree  wardens  in  towns  and  cities, 
tree  care  in  estates,  parks,  state  highways,  college  campuses  or  grounds  of  other 
public  institutions,  developing  cue's  own  service  organization  for  the  practice  of 
arboriculture. 

Recommended  clothes  for  tree   climbing :   breeches,   good   heavy   workshirts. 

All  students  qualifying  will  be  required  to  obtain  personal  tools  for  cavity 
work,  a  hand  saw,  and  a  pair  of  14"  or  16"  high  top  shoes  with  rubber  or  com- 
position soles  and  heels  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $50.00.  These  can  be  obtained 
through  the  University  Bookstore. 

In  each  of  the  Arboriculture  courses  SI,  S2,  S3,  S4,  S5,  and  S6,  required  trips 
will  be  made  to  commercial  operations  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  the  travel 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  student,  not  to  exceed  $10  per  semester,  or  a  total  of  $40. 
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Arboriculture 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Eighteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy   SI    (Soil   Management) 

Agronomy  S5  (Construction  and  Maintenance 
of  Fine  Turf  Areas) 

Arboriculture  SO  (Tree  Climbing.  Special 
Qualifying  Course) 

Arboriculture  SI    (Practices  and  Policies) 

Botany   SI    (Tree   Physiology) 

Horticulture  Si    (Plant  Materials,   Trees) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks   Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agronomy   S2    (Fertilizers) 
Arboriculture  S2   (Continuation  of  SI) 
Botany  S2  (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology    S2    (Insects    of    Ornamental    Trees 

and   Shrubs) 
Horticulture   S2    (Plant  Propagation) 
Public  Speaking  S2 

Elective 

Physical   Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Arboriculture  S3   (Diagnosis  and  Control) 
Arboriculture  S5   (Shade  Tree  and  Shrub  Pests) 
Business  English  SI 
Forestry   S3    (Woodland    Management) 
Fruit  Growing  S9   (General  Course) 
Horticulture   S3    (Surveying   and   Mapping) 
Physical    Education    SS     (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Arboriculture  S4   (Diagnosis  and  Control) 
Arboriculture  S6   (Shade  Tree  and  Shrub  Pests) 
Fruit  Growing  S4  (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Horticulture   S4    (Landscape   Construction   Prob- 
lems) 
Horticulture  S6  (Plant  Materials,  Shrubs) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Aboriculture  S-0.     (Tree  Climbing)   I. 

For  two  weeks  previous  to  the  regular  opening  of  school,  all  students  electing 
this  major  will  attend  a  special  qualifying  course  in  tree  climbing.  This  course 
will  be  conducted  on  the  campus  for  eight  hours  each  day  for  two  weeks  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  ropes,  tools,  and  climbing  technique.  To  be  enrolled  in 
the  arboriculture  major  all  students  must  pass  this  qualifying  tree  climbing 
practice. 
8  hours  a  day  for  two  weeks.  Assistant  Professor  Mathieu. 

Arboriculture  S-1.    (Practices  and  Policies)   I. 

Factual  material  covering  the  phases  or  types  of  work;  pruning,  cabling, 
bracing,  fertilization  and  line  clearance.  Laboratory  work  in  the  application  of 
class  discussion. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathieu. 

Arboriculture  S-2.    (Continuation  of  S-1)   II. 

Soils,  their  origin,  structure  and  function  as  pertaining  to  tree  growth  and 
development.  Fertilizers,  their  use,  sources,  application  and  functions  of  their 
elements  in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  tree.  Cuts  and  fills  and  their 
treatment  and  cavity  treatment. 

Street  tree  planting  and  maintenance  programs  following  the  closing  of  the 
regular  eight  week  session.   Two  weeks  of  training  in  tree  moving,  fertilization, 
and  cabling.    During  this  two  weeks  training  the  students  will  spend  all  their 
time  in  the  field.    There  will  be  no  scheduled  classes  in  any  other  courses. 
2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathieu. 

Arboriculture  S-3  and  S-4.    (Diagnosis  and  Control)   I.  II. 

Individual  and  class  assignments  of  tree  problems  and  practice  in  applying 
remedial  measures  and  controls.  Reports  of  assignments  and  recommendations 
as  to  cost  and  time  involved  in  actual  field  work. 

2  class  hour  and  8  hours  per  week  in  conference  and  laboratory  periods.   Credit,6. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathieu. 
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Arboriculture  S-5  and  S-6.    (Shade  Tree  and  Shrub  Pests)  I.  II. 

Recognition  of  the  prevalent  shade  tree  and  shrub  insects  and  diseases,  their 
life  cycles,  control  measures,  equipment  and  materials  used  in  control.  The 
lectures  and .  laboratory  work  in  diseases  and  insects  will  run  concurrently 
throughout  the  two  semesters  of  the  senior  year.  Insect  and  fungus  collection  of 
specimens  required. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathieu. 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN  ARBORICULTURE 

Assistant  Professor  Mathieu 

A  one  year  course  for  students  who  have  completed  the  two-year  course  in 
Ornamental  Horticulture  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  For  the 
present,  no  more  than  five  students  will  be  accepted. 

Qualifications:  Applicants  for  this  course  must  have  fulfilled  the  following 
qualifications :  1.  An  average  of  80  percent  or  better  in  their  course  work.  2. 
Recommended  by  conference  of  Department  of  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Arbori- 
culture, and  the  Director  of  Short  Courses.  3.  Arboriculture  S-0  (preliminary 
climbing  training)  must  be  taken  by  arrangement  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  Ornamental  Horticulture  senior  year. 

Certificate:  A  one-year  certificate  is  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  year's  work,  subject  to  the  scholastic  requirement  of  the  School. 


Arboriculture 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Arboriculture   SI    (Practices   and   Policies) 
Botany  SI    (Tree  Physiology) 
Arboriculture  S3   (Diagnosis  and  Control) 
Electives 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Arboriculture  S2   (Practices  and  Policies) 
Arboriculture   S4    (Diagnosis  and   Control) 
Forestry  S4   (Forest  Production) 
Fruit  S4   (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 


The  elective  courses  may  be  taken  wherever  the  department  concerned  is 
involved.  For  veterans  the  Veterans  Administration  requirements  are  23  class 
hours  per  week.  Electives  chosen  must  add  up  to  this  requirement.  Should 
other  courses  be  added  to  the  Arboriculture  Major  that  are  not  taken  by  students 
in  the  Ornamental  Horticulture  major,  those  courses  will  also  be  required  for 
completion  of  the  course. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  GROWING 

Professor  Snyder_,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle^  Mr.  Johnson 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  both  men  and  women  who  complete  the 
Stockbridge  School  vegetable  growing  courses.  These  include  the  operation  of 
a  market  garden,  truck  crop,  or  greenhouse  business ;  skilled  employees  of  com- 
mercial operators ;  operators  or  trained  employees  in  the  many  types  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  marketing ;  employees  in  responsible  positions  on  private  estates, 
private  and  state  institutions  as  well  as  with  commercial  companies  handling 
agricultural  products  such  as  fertilizers,  seed  and  various  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops  is  a  highly  specialized  busi- 
ness involving  a  background  of  technical  training  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical skills.  The  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable  Growing  are 
well  qualified  and  adequate  to  give  a  thorough  training  to  students  in  the  funda- 
mentals essential  to  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing  the  many  vegetable  crops 
commonly  grown  in  New  England. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department,  trips  will  be  made  to  several 
production  areas  and  markets  to  observe  actual  operations. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  market  garden  and  truck  farms,  growers  of  commercial 
vegetable  crops  in  greenhouses,  cold  frames,  and  fields.  Operating  all  types  of 
farm  machinery,  tractors,  cultivators,  seeders,  both  motor  and  horse-drawn; 
preparing  crops  for  market,  sorting,  grading,  bunching,  packing.  Wholesale 
and  retail  sales  and  distribution.  Workers  for  seed-growing  firms,  plant  breed- 
ing and  field  work  on  testing  plots.  Operators,  owners,  managers  of  vegetable 
crop  farms.  State  and  federal  market  inspectors  on  commercial  grades  and 
packs.  Buyers  and  inspectors  for  dehydration  and  quick  freezer  plants.  Institu- 
tional farm  managers. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40 
per  student. 


Commercial  Vegetable  Growing 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy  SI   (Soil  Management) 

Floriculture  S3  (Greenhouse  Management) 

Fruit  Growing  SI   (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable  Growing  SI    (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 


Vegetable    Growing     S3 
Growing) 


(Systematic    Vegetable 


Hygiene  SI   (Required  of  women  students) 

Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Agronomy  S2  (Fertilizers) 

Floriculture  S2  (Greenhouse  Construction  and 
Heating) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  SIO  (General  Course) 

Public  Speaking  S2 

Vegetable  Growing  S2  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture)  ' 

Vegetable  Growing  S12  (Diseases,  Insects,  and 
Their  Control) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women  stu- 
dents) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  SI   (Farm  Motors) 
Agricultural     Engineering     S9      (Drainage     and 

Farm  Structures) 
Beekeeping    Si     (Fall    Management,    Wintering, 

Honey,  and  Bee  Diseases) 
Business  English  Si 
Fruit  Growing  S7  (Small  Fruits) 
Vegetable  Growing  S5   (Market  Practices) 
Vegetable    Growing    S7     (Commercial    Vegetable 

Growing') 
Physical    Education    SS    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  women) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Beekeeping     S2     (Spring    Management,     Pollina- 
tion and  Honey  Production) 
Farm   Manaaement   S2    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Food  Technology  S2  (Basic  Principles,  Freezing, 

Canning  and  Pickling) 
Fruit  Growing  S4  (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Vegetable  Growing  S4  (Vegetable  Forcing) 
Vegetable  Growing  S6  (Marketing  Methods) 
Vegetable    Growing    S8     (Commercial    Vegetable 
Growing) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (For  women) 

Physical   Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


Vegetable  Growing  S-1.    (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)   I. 

Lecture  periods  are  devoted  to  discussions  covering  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  plant  structure  and  growth  as  they  influence  and  regulate  commercial 
vegetable  culture.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  includes  detailed  studies  in 
seedage,  plant  growing,  manures  and  fertilizers,  garden  planting,  pests,  storage 
and  marketing. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 


Vegetable  Growing  S-2.    (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  more  important  environmental 
factors  of  the  soil  and  climate  which  regulate  plant  growth  and  reproduction, 
including  water,  temperature,  light,  humidity  and  wind. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-3.    (Systematic  Vegetable  Growing)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables;  judg- 
ing and  exhibiting;  seed  production  and  variety  improvement  work. 

Credit,  3. 


1  class  hour  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 


Vegetable  Growing  S-4.    (Vegetable  Forcing)  11. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  vegetable  crops  commonly  grown  in  forcing  structures,  especially 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  mushrooms  and  rhubarb.  Discussions  will  also 
include  the  growing  and  handling  of  vegetable  plants  for  field  setting,  in  plant 
houses,  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory. period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 
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Vegetable  Growing  S-5.    (Marketing  Practices)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  and  practices  involved  in  harvesting,  preparing 
for  market  (bunching,  tying,  wrapping,  waxing),  grading,  packaging,  packages 
used,  brands  and  inspection  of  vegetables  for  various  market  outlets  as  well  as 
packing  house  facilities  and  storage.  Trips  to  nearby  and  Boston  markets  will 
cost  approximately  $10. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder. 


Vegetable  Growing  S-6.    (Marketing  Methods)  II. 

A  continuation  of  the  studies  in  S-5  covering  the  marketing  of  vegetables  with 
emphasis  on  advertising,  salesmanship,  roadside  markets,  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets,  market  reports  and  transportation  by  truck,  rail  and  plane. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-7.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)  I. 

Problems  and  practices  of  the  commercial  grower  are  discussed  as  they  involve 
seedage,  planting,  cultivation,  irrigation,  tools,  machinery,  farm  organization, 
and  management. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-8.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Vegetable  Growing  S-7  in  which  the  discussions 
involve  the  cultural  practices  for  the  various  vegetables  that  are  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  New  England  area.  Organized  trips  to  market  gardening 
areas  are  required  which  cover  a  period  of  approximately  three  days  and  cost 
about  $30. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-9.    (General  Course)   I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  a  study  of  vegetable  growing.  Atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  starting  plants  early,  transplanting,  seeding,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  dusting,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  storing  the  more  important  vege- 
table crops. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-12.    (Diseases,  Insects  and  Their  Control)  II. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  those  students  majoring  in  vegetable  growing 
an  understanding  of  the  more  common  insects  and  diseases  which  attack  vege- 
table plants  and  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  controlling  these  pests. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 
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FLORICULTURE 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor 

Ross,  Mr.  Dunham 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Floriculture  are  fitted  primarily  for  work 
in  commercial  and  private  estate  greenhouse  establishments  and  retail  flower 
stores.  After  gaining  experience  such  students  may  be  able  to  start  in  business 
for  themselves.  With  the  courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  they  should  also 
be  qualified  for  positions  on  private  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  nurseries. 

The  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Department  are  located  in  French  Hall. 
Of  the  two  lecture  rooms,  one  will  accommodate  40  students,  the  other  30 
students ;  a  laboratory,  equipped  with  slate-covered  tables,  will  accommodate 
36  students ;  the  greenhouse  laboratory  for  20  students  provides  excellent  facili- 
ties for  much  of  the  practical  work.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  there  are 
located  a  specially  prepared  room  for  bulb  storage,  a  fertilizer  and  tool  room, 
and  a  large  room  for  general  storage  purposes. 

The  glass  area  of  the  Department  consists  of  approximately  14,000  square  feet 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  the  French  Hall  range  of  11,800  square  feet,  a  modern, 
practical,  commercial  range  including  propagating,  palm  and  fern,  sweet  pea, 
carnation,  rose  and  student  houses;  (2)  approximately  2,200  square  feet  in  cold 
frames  and  hotbeds.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  the  use  of  the  materials 
in  the  Durfee  Plant  Houses,  an  old  range  of  7,400  square  feet,  which  houses 
primarily  a  collection  of  tropical,  decorative,  and  other  conservatory  plants. 

Land  is  available  for  the  outdoor  culture  of  florists'  crops.  A  small  perennial 
garden  and  a  small  rose  garden  are  also  maintained. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  commercial  greenhouses  and  on  private  estates,  growing  all 
types  of  flower  crops ;  wholesale  and  retail  florists,  growers,  salesmen,  managers ; 
flower  arrangement  work,  designers  and  decorators  in  retail  flower  stores ;  sales- 
men for  florists'  supplies  and  equipment. 

Students  who  major  in  Floriculture  are  required  to  purchase  in  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  first  year,  Bailey's  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  estimated  at 
$25.00. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20.00. 


Floriculture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy  SI   (Soil  Management) 

Floriculture  SI   (Garden  Materials) 

Floriculture  S3   (Greenhouse  Management) 

Horticulture  SI   (Plant  Materials) 

Public  Speaking  SI. 

Vegetable  Growing  SI  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

H^iene  SI   (Required  of  women  students) 

Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second   Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agronomy  S2  (Fertilizers) 
Botany  S2   (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology     S2     (Insect    Pests     of     Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers) 
Floriculture    82     (Greenhouse    Construction    and 

Heating) 
Horticulture  S2  (Plant  Propagation) 
Public  Speaking  S2 
Vegetable   Growing   S2    (Principles  of   Vegetable 

Culture) 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required    of     women 

students) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  84   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S3   (Farm  Shop) 
Business     Management     SI      (Fundamentals     of 

Business  Management) 
Floriculture  S5  ((Commercial  Production) 
Floriculture  S7   (Flower  Arrangement) 
Fruit  Growing  S7  (Small  Fruits) 
Horticulture  S7  (Grounds  Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    SS    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  women) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Business  English  S2 

Floriculture  S6  (Commercial  Production) 

Floriculture  88   (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 

Floriculture  SlO  (Conservatory  Plants) 

Horticulture  S6  (Plant  Materials) 

Vegetable  Growing  S4  (Vegetable  Forcing) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


Floriculture  S-1.    (Garden  Materials)  I, 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  will  take  up  private  estate  work  or 
who  will  specialize  in  floriculture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  annuals,  bien- 
nials, herbaceous  perennials,  and  bedding  plants  which  are  commonly  used  in 
commercial  floriculture  and  in  private  estate  work.  Methods  of  propagation, 
culture  and  uses  are  considered.  Laboratory  exercises  include  work  in  propaga- 
tion, planting,  study  of  materials,  and  planning  of  beds  and  borders. 

Credit,  3. 
Mr.  Dunham. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Floriculture  S-2.    (Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating)  11. 

The  origin,  growth,  and  importance  of  the  floricultural  industry;  types  of 
greenhouses,  types  of  construction,  painting,  glazing,  ventilators,  beds  and 
benches,  and  methods  of  heating.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  visit  greenhouse  ranges 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst  with  university  transportation. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer. 


Floriculture  S-3.    (Greenhouse  Management)  I. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  greenhouse  management  including  the  considera- 
tion of  soils,  fertilizers,  watering,  ventilation,  temperature  regulation,  insect 
and  disease  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professors  Hubbard^  Ross,  and  Mr.  Dunham. 


Floriculture  S-5  (Commercial  Production)  I. 

Courses  S-5  and  S-6  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  important  commer- 
cial crops.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  (under  glass)  of  carnations, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  sweet  peas  and  snapdragons.  Other  cutflower  crops  and 
seasonal  pot  plants  are  also  considered.  Modern  methods  of  production  includ- 
ing soilless  culture  and  subirrigation  practices  are  discussed  in  detail. 

All  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  a  large 
commercial  greenhouse  range  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $10.00  each. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 
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Floriculture  S-6.    (Commercial  Production)   II. 

A  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-5. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 


Floriculture  S-7.    (Flower  Arrangement)  I. 

The  lectures  include  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and  techniques  underlying 
the  use  of  flowers  in  corsages,  wedding  bouquets,  vase,  bowl,  and  basket  arrange- 
ments, table  decorations,  funeral  designs  and  sprays,  and  decorations  for  public 
functions.  The  study  of  color  and  color  harmonies  is  also  considered  in  this 
course.  The  laboratory  periods  provide  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in  mak- 
ing the  various  types  of  arrangements  which  are  considered  in  the  classroom. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Ross. 


Floriculture  S-8.    (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants)  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-1  and  is  intended  for  students 
specializing  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture.  It  provides  opportunity 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  many  of  the  plants  considered  in  the  preceding 
course  with  special  emphasis  on  their  uses  in  gardens  and  in  other  types  of  land- 
scape planting.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  study  and  identification  of  plants, 
planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  take  a  one  day  trip  to 
the  Boston  Spring  Flower  Show  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Dunham. 


Floriculture  S-10  (Conservatory  Plants)  II. 

A  study  of  the  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowering,  which  are  used  in  con- 
servatories and  in  decorative  work.  Methods  of  propagation,  culture,  uses 
and  identification  of  plants  are  included  in  the  course.  Trips  may  be  taken 
to  visit  the  conservatories  at  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  with  university 
transportation. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Dunham. 
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FOOD  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Fellers,  Assistant  Professor  Levine,  Assistant  Professor 

Kranz,  Mr.  Zalkan 

Food  management  work  in  all  its  various  trade  sub-divisions  is  closely  allied 
to  food  production  work.  Purchasing  agents  for  wholesale  and  retail  food  chains 
must  know  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  meats,  and  dairy  products  such 
as  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream;  poultry  products  such  as  fowl,  ducks, 
turkeys,  and  all  kinds  of  eggs  and  egg  products.  This  same  knowledge  of  su- 
perior grades,  varieties,  and  packs  of  all  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  the 
modern  methods  of  cooling,  freezing,  preserving,  processing,  and  serving,  is 
highly  essential  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  for  its  supply  of  future 
managers,  stewards,  and  operators.  Lunchroom,  tearoom,  and  all  summer  resort 
operators  should  have  thorough  training  in  the  procurement  of  food  supplies 
of  superior  quality  if  trade  competition  and  public  demands  are  to  be  efficiently 
and  economically  controlled. 

Modern  methods  of  food  processing  including  canning,  freezing,  dehydration 
and  packaging,  place  a  greater  responsibility  on  institutional  buyers.  Sound 
knowledge  in  food  production  methods  may  be  considered  essential  to  the  com- 
plete training  of  stewards,  food  managers,  and  restaurant  operators.  Railroad 
and  aviation  dining  service  offer  large  new  fields  for  food  management  efficiency 
and  service. 

Planning  of  menus  and  preparation  of  food  is  studied  and  practiced  in  this 
course,  along  with  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  food  production  program  in 
agriculture.  The  excellent  equipment  of  the  farms,  orchards,  food,  technology 
laboratories  and  dining  halls,  is  a  major  factor  for  thorough  training  which  this 
University  provides. 

This  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Hotel  Association  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association  whose  members  are  cooperating  in  the 
placement  and  employment  of  students  and  graduates.  The  Boston  Stewards 
Club  has  generously  donated  an  annual  scholarship  prize  fund  and  the  state  hotel 
association  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  student  aid. 

The  Food  Management  course  is  given  with  the  cooperation  of  the  University 
dining  halls  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Walter  O.  Johnson. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Assistant  cooks,  cooks,  stewards,  in  restaurants,  cafeterias,  hotels,  country 
inns  and  vacation  resorts  serving  both  summer  and  winter  clientele.  All  New 
England  states  have  a  huge  business  in  their  country  areas  providing  home- 
grown foods  and  food  products  for  the  year-round  vacation  trade.  Many  farm 
homes  and  boarding  houses  rely  on  this  type  of  business  for  a  considerable  part 
of  their  income.  New  England  foods  from  shore  and  farm  have  earned  a 
distinctive  quality  which  this  course  seeks  to  maintain. 

For  butchering  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and  preparation  of  com- 
mercial meat  cuts  and  products.  For  quick  freezing  all  types  of  farm  products  for 
commercial  sale  or  for  freezer  locker  plants,  their  operation  and  maintenance. 
For  work  in  canning  and  preserving  plants. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $52.00 
per  student. 
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Food  Management 
First   Year 


First   Semester 


(Sixteen,  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Foods  and  Nutrition  SI  (Basic  Principles  of 
Food  Preoaration) 

General  Mathematics  SI 

Introduction  to  Stewarding  SI 

Poultry  S9 

Practical  Science  87 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable  Growing  S5  (Marketing  Practice) 

Hygiene  SI   (Required  of  women  students) 

Physical  Education  Si  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


First   Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Bacteriology  S3   (Food  Sanitation) 
Entomology  S3   (Structural  Pests) 
Foods  and  Nutrition  S3    (Elementary   Nutrition) 
Food  Technology  S5   (Food  Manufacturing) 
Fruit  Growing  Sll   (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling) 
Kitchen  Administration  SI 
Storekeeping  SI 

Physical    Education    SS    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  women) 


Second   Semester 


(Sixteen    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    followed 

by  four  months   Placement  Training) 
Agricultural    Engineering    S12     (Food    Handling 

Equipment)     Foods    and    Nutrition    S2     (Meal 

Preparation  and  Service) 
Foods  and   Nutrition   S2    (Meat  Preparation  and 

Service) 
Food     Technology     S2      (Basic     Principles     and 

Freezing) 
Practical  Science  S8 
Public  Speaking  S2 
Quantity  Foods  S2 
Special  Lectures  S2 
Physical     Education 

students) 

Elective 

Physical   Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Second   Year 

Second   Semester 


S2     (Required     of     women 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural   Economics   S4    (Marketing) 
Animal      Husbandry      S8      (Food      Management 

Meats) 
Business  English  S2 
Dairy     S8     (Judging,     Testing,     and    Processing 

of    Milk.    Cheese,    Butter   and    Ice    Cream) 
Food  Service  S2 
Hotel  Accounts  S2 
Special  Lectures  S4 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


Agricultural  Economics  S-4.    (Marketing)  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  purchasing  and  in  management 
for  Hotel  Stewards.  A  study  of  the  distribution  system  for  food  products  will 
be  given  as  well  as  merchandising  practices,  store  location,  advertising  and  per- 
sonnel management. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.    (Food  Handling  Equipment)  II. 

This  course  covers  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  hotel  management.  It 
includes  a  study  of  refrigerators,  cleaning  equipment,  electric  ranges,  pumps, 
steam  boilers,  and  miscellaneous  steam  equipment ;  and  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  electric  appliances,  including  electric  motors.  Practice  will  be  given  in  wiring, 
soldering,  and  pipe  fitting. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rines. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-8.    (Meats  Course)  II. 

For  Seniors  in  the  Food  Management  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judging,  pur- 
chasing, and  efficiently  utilizing  meat  and  meat  products.  Laboratories  will 
involve  actual  slaughtering,  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail  cutting,  and  prepara- 
tion of  by-products.  Judging  practice  will  be  secured  in  a  near  by  packer 
cooler  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  one  day  trip  costing  $10.00  will  be  scheduled 
to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston.  Textbook :  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We 
Eat,"  Special  equipment  needed  for  this  course  includes  knives,  boots,  and  wash 
suits, — estimated  cost  $15.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hale. 
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Bacteriology  S-3.    (Food  Sanitation)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  general  study  of  micro-organisms  responsible  for  the 
common  diseases  of  man  and  the  methods  employed  in  their  detection  and  con- 
trol. It  introduces  the  student  to  the  application  of  bacteriological  principles 
in  the  analysis  of  water,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  other  food  substances. 
Bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  are  studied  as  living  agents  responsible  for  the  decay, 
spoilage  and  infection  of  foods.  The  importance  of  the  proper  control  of  these 
living  agents  in  the  production  and  ripening  of  certain  foods  is  considered.  The 
conditions  necessary  for  microbial  growth  and  factors  responsible  for  the  uni- 
versal distribution  of  micro-organisms  are  studied.  The  application  of  sanitation, 
chemical  preservatives  and  physical  and  environmental  conditions  in  the  control 
of  food  infection  or  spoilage  is  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  the  practical  problems 
of  food'  sanitation,  spoilage,  handling,  and  preservation  a  better  understanding 
of  bacteria  and  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the  sanitary  production 
and  handling  of  foods. 

Laboratory  discussions,  exercises,  and  demonstrations. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  «  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Perriello. 

Dairy  S-8.     (Judging,  Testing,  and  Processing  of  Milk,  Cheese,   Butter,  and 
Ice  Cream)  II. 

Work  will  be  given  on  the  importance  of  dairy  products — their  composition 
and  food  value.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  market  grades — what  they  are 
and  how  arrived  at.  Ample  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  judging  dairy 
products,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  various  grades  and  packs  of  all 
dairy  products.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  practical  tests  that  can  be  used 
in  determining  quality  of  milk,  of  ice  cream,  of  cheese,  and  of  butter. 

The  course  will  also  include  a  limited  amount  of  practice  work  in  the  pasteuriz- 
ing and  processing  of  market  milk,  in  the  making  of  ice  cream,  of  butter,  and 
of  cheese,  particularly  the  soft  cheeses,  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  more 
intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

The  course  is  arranged  especially  for  those  interested  in  foods  and  food  pro- 
cessing as  applied  to  hotel  and  restaurant  work. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale  markets  in 
Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindquist  and  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

Entomology  S-3.    (Structural  Pests)  I. 

This  course  is  offered  during  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  first  semester. 
General  introduction  to  Entomology,  followed  by  studies  and  discussions  of  more 
important  pests  with  which  hotel  stewards  would  come  in  contact. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Sweetman. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S-1.  (Basic  Principles  of  Food  Preparation)  I. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  basic  scientific  principles  of  food  preparation. 
It  will  include  standards  for  finished  products,  conservation  of  nutritive  values, 
foundation  recipes,  food  materials,  actual  preparation  of  typical  foods  and  recent 
developments  in  food  preparation. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  (Includes  class  hour)  Credit,  4. 

Miss  Davis. 
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Foods  and  Nutrition  S-2.    (Meal  Preparation  and  Service)  II. 

This  course  is  a  further  study  of  nutritive  value  and  preparation  of  food  with 
emphasis  on  planning,  preparation  of  meals  and  meal  service.  Some  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  organization  and  executing  of  chefs'  and  stewards'  duties  as  they 
exist  in  restaurant  and  hotel  set-ups.  All  food  preparation  is  limited  to  small 
quantities.    Types  of  menus  will  be  prepared. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Miss  Davis. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S-3.  (Elementary  Nutrition)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  normal  person  may  plan  an  adequate  dietary.    It  includes  a  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  so  as  to  make  wise  selection  possible. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

Food  Service  S-2.  II. 

Kitchen  and  restaurant  equipment,  quantity  and  formula  cooking,  steward 
employee  relationship,  steward-purveyor  relationship.  Psychology  applied  to 
personnel  management,  conferences,  work  supervision,  advancement,  opportuni- 
ties. Responsibilities  of  a  steward ;  health  and  safety  sanitation ;  labor  and  food 
laws. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Food  Technology  S-2.  (Basic  Principles,  Freezing,  Canning  and  Pickling)  II. 

Principles  of  food  preservation  including  refrigeration*  and  modern  locker 
storage  management  are  covered.  Work  is  given  in  the  use  of  packaging  mate- 
rials and  the  examination  and  grading  of  food  products.  Three  field  trips  will  be 
required.    Estimated  cost  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zalkan. 

Food  Technology  S-5.  (Food  Manufacturing)  I. 

Class  work  consists  of  study  and  laboratory  exercises  on  phases  of  the  food 
industry  of  major  interest  to  the  students.  The  studies  include  food  preservation 
methods,  manufacture  of  carbonated  beverages,  pickled  products,  confectionery 
production  and  commercial  bakery  procedures  and  operations.  Some  field  trips 
to  local  commercial  food  plants  will  be  made. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Levine. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.    (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  specializing  in  Food 
Management.    It  includes : 

1.  A  study  of  common  varieties  of  native  fruits,  citrus  fruits,  and  bananas 
and  the  season  during  which  each  variety  is  at  its  best  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

2.  A  consideration  of  the  factors  which  determine  grades  of  various  fruits. 

3.  A  thorough  study  of  storage  qualities  and  methods  of  storing  all  fruits 
commonly  used  here.         •» 

A  two-day  field  trip  is  a  part  of  the  course.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Roberts. 
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General  Mathematics  S-1.  I. 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  drill  in  those  fundamentals  which  are  used 
in  practical  arithmetic.  Fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage,  formulas 
of  area  and  volume,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  will  be 
studied. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Hotel  Accounts  S-2.    II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Storekeeping  SI  with  emphasis  on  bookkeep- 
ing. This  will  include  study  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts  as  recommended 
by  the  American  Hotel  Association ;  food  costs  and  dining  room  and  restaurant 
accounts. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Introduction  to  Stewarding  S-1.   I. 

This  course  includes  the  following :  Kitchen  personnel ;  list  of  occupational 
divisions ;  duties  of  individuals ;  receiving,  delivery,  and  shipping  departments ; 
food  purchasing;  markets;  bookkeeping  and  budgeting;  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion ;  duties  of  storekeeper  and  assistant  steward. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Kitchen  Administration  S-1.  I. 

The  course  will  be  a  general  study  of  the  various  problems  arising  in  the 
operation  of  a  commercial  kitchen.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  planning  and 
equipment  of  kitchens,  food  control  and  costs,  and  personnel  problems.  Beverages 
and  their  service;  planning  meals  and  menus.  Field  trips  are  made  to  near-by 
kitchens. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 
^' 
Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.    I. 

This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of  eggs,  market  classification,  a  study 
of  eggs  in  the  local  markets,  dressing  poultry  and  various  ways  of  preparing 
poultry  for  the  table.  Prices  and  market  operations  form  an  active  part  of  the 
course. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  the  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $2.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

Practical  Science  S-7  and  S-8.  I.   II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  dairy  and  food  industries.  In 
general,  the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and 
phenomena  by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  study  and  classroom  demonstrations. 
The  emphasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  practical  problems  in  the  student's 
field  of  work. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Quantity  Foods  S-2.    (Preparation  and  Service)   II. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  kitchen  department  of  the  hotel,  resaurant  or  club.  Students  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  Dining  Hall  and  will  be  apprenticed  tc 
the  regular  employees  at  the  University  Dining  Hall  and  will  assist  the  cooks. 
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baker,  stock  clerk,  etc.,  during  the  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  planned 
so  that  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  in  quantity  food 
preparation  and  service. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Special  Lectures  S-2  and  S-4.  II. 

Registration  restricted  to  Food  Management  students.  These  lectures  will  be 
presented  weekly  by  men  within  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  and  allied 
professions  and  by  members  of  the  university  faculty.  They  will  cover  a  variety 
of  subjects  all  of  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  young  people  planning  to 
enter  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

Storekeeping  S-1.   I. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  working  knowledge  under- 
lying the  record  system  for  keeping  stocks  and  inventories.  This  includes  receiv- 
ing and  disbursing  stocks  and  records ;  also,  perpetual  inventories  and  food  store 
management;  refrigerator  and  dry  storages. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-5.    (Marketing  Practice)    I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  market  and 
inspection  requirements. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder. 


About  129,000  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  engaged  directly  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  while  a  slightly  larger  number  are  engaged  in  "allied 
industries"  which  aid  the  farming  industry  by  obtaining  farm  supplies 
and  services  for  production,  and  then  provide  the  services  and  facilities 
for  marketing  the  farm  products.  This  means  approximately  100,000 
jobs.  From  3,000  to  5,000  replacements  are  required  every  year  to 
maintain  the  industry. 
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APPLIED  FORESTRY 

Professor  Holdsworth,  Professor  Trippensee,  Professor  Rhodes,  Associate 
Professor  Rich,  Assistant  Professor  Stickel,  Mr.  MacConnell,  Mr.  Cole 

The  two  year  course  in  applied  forestry  is  intended  to  equip  men  with  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  forestry  and  their  vocational  application 
in  the  field. 

The  men  who  elect  to  take  the  course  should  fully  understand  that  the  vocation 
for  which  they  are  preparing  will  involve  hard  work,  much  of  it  physical  in 
character.  They  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  a  man  trained  in  forestry  tech- 
niques will  be  in  a  position  to  advance  through  apprenticeship  to  jobs  of  genuine 
responsibility. 

There  is  a  definite  place  in  the  broad  field  of  forestry  for  trained  workers  who 
are  capable  of  understanding  and  intelligently  carrying  out  the  tasks  of  a  sub- 
professional  character  which  are  so  necessary  to  forest  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment. 

Prospective  students  should  have  clearly  in  mind  a  very  definite  idea  of  the 
occupation  they  intend  to  follow  upon  completion  of  the  course  of  study 
described  here.   Each  student  should  have  his  own  well  defined  employment  goal. 

Men  who  successfully  complete  the  curriculum  in  applied  forestry  are  qualified 
for  places  with  timber  growing  and  forest  products  industries,  for  supervision  of 
forested  estates,  watershed  properties,  town  forests  and  for  work  with  certain 
public  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  forestry. 

Facilities:  The  University  owns  800  acres  of  woodland  which  is  used  for  the 
laboratory  and  field  studies  of  the  Stockbridge  School.  It  has  ready  access  to  a 
very  considerable  additional  acreage  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amherst. 

Placement  Training:  The  program  of  study  and  training  requires  the  students 
of  Applied  Forestry  to  spend  four  months  in  placement  training.  The  placement 
jobs  in  forestry  often  require  the  student  to  work  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
this  region. 

Equipment:  The  Forestry  Department  has  good  technical  equipment  for  field 
study  purposes. 

Student  Limitation:    Each  entering   class  is  limited  to  fifteen  men. 

Student  Needs:  In  addition  to  the  regular  expense  of  the  Stockbridge  School, 
the  student  must  be  prepared  to  buy  draughting  equipment  costing  about  $30.00,  a 
hand  compass  costing  about  $7.00,  and  should  be  able  to  take  several  field  trips, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  $50.00. 

APPLIED  FORESTRY 
First  Year 

Second  Semester 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agronomy  Si    (Soil  Management) 
Forestry   SI    (Dendrology) 
Forestry  S5    (Forest  Measurement) 
Forestry  S7   (Forest  Physiology) 
Review  Mathematics  SI 
Physical  Education  Si 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Forestry  Sll    (Silvics) 
Forestry   S13    (Harvesting) 
Forestry  S15   (Forest  Protection) 
Forestry  817   (Library  Reading  and  Reports) 
Horticulture  S3 

Physical    Education    S5    (Required    of    men    stu 
dents  not  participating  in   football) 


(Sixteen    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    FoUov/ed 

by  Four  Months   Placement  Training) 
Business  English  S2 
Forestry  S2   (Wood  Identification) 
Forestry  S4    (Forest  Draughtsmanship) 
Forestry   S6    (Forest   Measurement) 
Forestry    S8     (History    of    American    Forestry; 
Forest  Economics) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 

Second  Year 

Second  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Forestry  SIO    (Forest  Management) 
Forestry  S12   (Applied  Silviculture) 
Forestry  S14    (Forest  Products) 
Forestry    S16    (Seeding   and    Planting) 
Forestry  S18    (Wildlife  Management) 
Forestry  S20   (Forest  Insects  and  Diseases) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical   Education  S6    (Baseball) 
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I  Forestry  S-1.    (Dendrology)    I. 

Features  of  identification,  classification  and  geographical  distribution  of  the 
principal  trees  of  North  America  together  with  a  study  of  the  vegetation  regions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

j Forestry  S-2  (Wood  Identification  II. 

The  gross  structural  and  identification  features  of  our  most  used  North  Ameri- 
'can  woods.   Laboratory  practice  in  wood  identification  using  macroscopic  features 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Forestry  S-4.    (Forest  Draughtsmanship)    II. 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  draughting  equipment  for  purposes  of 
map,  chart  and  graph  making.   Instruction  in  lettering  is  included. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Forestry  S-5.    (Forest  Measurement)    I. 

Determination  of  the  volume  and  value  of  forest  growing  stock  by  several 
approved  methods.  This  involves  the  making  of  a  chain  and  compass  area  survey, 
type  mapping  and  the  use  of  instruments  used  in  forest  estimating  and  growth 
studies. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Forestry  S-6.    (Forest  Measurement)    II. 
Continuation  of  and  development  of  S-1. 

3  class  hours  a  week  (or  equivalent  field  work)  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-7.    (Forest  Physiology)    I. 

The  structure  and  physiological  functions  of  forest  trees  and  other  forest  vege- 
tation.   A  classroom  course  with  demonstrations. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-8.    (History  of  American  Forestry ;  Forest  Economics)    II. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  forestry  in  the  United  States ;  The  Economics 
of  Forestry. 
2  class  hours  and  1  seminar  hour  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-10.    (Forest  Management)    II. 

The  management  of  American  forests ;  the  preparation  of  operational  manage- 
ment plans.    Class  and  field  work. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Forestry  S-11.    (Silvics)   I. 

The  forest  qualities  and  requirements  of  forest  trees,   including  a  study  of 
j  tree-growing  site  relationships,  growth  rates,  tolerance,  temperature,  and  mois- 
ture factors.    Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  experience  of  others  in  the  forest 
use  of  certain  tree  species. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

(  Forestry  S-12.    (Applied  Silviculture)    II. 

!      This  course  considers  the  several  forest  reproduction  methods,  the  intermediate 
I  cuttings,  together  with  extensive  field  practice  in  their  application. 
1  8-hour  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Forestry  S-13.    (Harvesting)  I. 

The  methods  of  harvesting  forest  products  with  special  emphasis  on  means 
used  in  New  England.  A  general  survey  of  methods  used  in  all  of  the  forest 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-14.    (Forest  Products)  II. 

The  properties  of  American  woods.    The  products  of  the  forest  industries. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-15.    (Forest  Protection)  I. 

Methods   of   protecting   the    forest   against   fire   and   other   forest-destructive 
agencies. 
3  class  hours  a  week.    Field  trips  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-16.    (Seeding  and  Planting)  II. 

This  course  considers  the  production  of  forest  planting  stock  in  nursery;  the 
characteristics  and  quality  of  forest  tree  seed ;  artificial  reforestation. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  field  and  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-17.    (Library  Reading  and  Reports)   I. 

Library  reading  and  study  on  assigned  forestry  subjects.^  Designed  to  develop 
the  ability  to  analyze  forestry  material  and  to  abstract  it  clearly  and  concisely. 

2  hours  general  seminar.    Individual  Conferences.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-18.    (Wildlife  Management)  II. 

Effects  of  animals  on  the  forest;  and  the  effects  of  forest  practices  on  wild 
animal  production. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-20.    (Forest  Insects  and  Diseases)  II. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  forest  insects  and  diseases  and 
the  nature  of  the  damage  they  inflict  or  the  good  that  they  do  in  the  forest. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Review  Mathematics  S-1.   I. 

A  course  intending  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  simple  mathematics  which  is 
used  in  vocational  forestry  and  without  which  such  forestry  cannot  be  intel- 
ligently practiced.    Arithmetic,  plane  geometry  and  certain  vocational  uses  of 
trigonometry  are  taught. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  -  Credit,  3. 


Although  Massachusetts  is  predominately  an  urban-industrial  state 
with  90  percent  of  its  people  living  in  towns  and  cities,  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  top  three  industries  of  the  State. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  Massachusetts'  land  area  is  open  rural  country- 
side. Ten  percent  of  our  population  (about  430,000)  live  comfortably 
in  these  areas.  About  one-third  of  these  rural  folks  (141,000)  live  on 
the  30,000  farms  and  depend  upon  agricultural  production  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  income. 

The  Massachusetts  farm  industry  represents  an  investment  in  land, 
buildings,  equipment  and  livestock  of  over  300  million  dollars.  Its 
gross  income  for  1946  was  approximately  175  million  dollars. 
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FRUIT  GROWING 

Professor  French,  Associate  Professor  Roberts,  Assistant  Professor 
Anderson,  Mr.  James  Anderson 

The  course  in  Fruit  Growing  prepares  the  student  for  successful  participation 
in  the  activities  of  our  many  sided  fruit  industry.  An  essential  practical  course,  it 
emphasizes  also  the  basic  principles  of  plant  growth  which  underlie  sound  cul- 
tural practices  and  the  economic  principles  which  bear  upon  marketing  pro- 
cedures and  the  business  side  of  fruit  growing.  It  provides  a  foundation  on 
which  increasing  effectiveness  may  be  developed  through  continued  practical 
experience. 

The  University  has  about  fifty  acres  of  fruits  easily  reached  from  the  class- 
room, and  they  are  used  freely  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study.  Most  of 
the  tree  and  small  fruits  commonly  found  in  New  England  are  grown  here  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Many  experiments  and  tests  are  in  progress  in  the  plantations, 
offering  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  student  for  the  practical  study  of  plant 
reactions  under  many  and  varied  conditions.  Excellent  commercial  orchards 
near  the  campus  provide  a  wealth  of  additional  material  for  observation  and 
study.  Large  markets  are  visited  to  afford  valuable  contacts  with  the  main 
channels  of  crop  distribution. 

Equipment  for  instruction  includes  a  modern  storage  and  packing  house  in 
'which  there  are  several  types  of  refrigerated  and  common  storage,  a  quick 
freezing  unit,  and  zero  temperature  holding  rooms,  all  in  operation  within  the 
University  year.  The  principal  types  of  orchard  tools  and  machines,  such  as 
tractors,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  sprayers,  dusters,  and  pruning  and  graft- 
ing tools  are  available  for  study  and  trial  by  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
life  histories  and  methods  of  control  of  all  important  insect,  fungus  and  other 
pests.    Materials  used  in  pest  control  are  studied  in  great  variety. 

Graduates  of  the  course  in  Fruit  Growing  are  found  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility all  over  the  Northeast.  Some  have  established  successful  fruit  farms  of 
'  their  own.  Others,  after  gaining  added  practical  experience,  have  risen  to  posi- 
tions as  managers  or  foremen  in  large  orchards.  Still  others  have  entered  the 
industrial  field  and  are  employed  by  supply  and  equipment  firms  or  are  engaged 
in  marketing  activities.  Fruit  Growing  is  an  active  and  thriving  industry  which 
offers  a  field  of  continuing  interest  and  many  opportunities  for  profitable  de- 
velopment to  the  earnest  student. 

Combination  Courses :  Fruit  growing  lends  itself  readily  to  combination  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  The  fruit  course  is  already  broad  and  includes 
most  of  the  information  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  student,  but  for  special  inter- 
ests the  following  are  suggested :  Fruit  Growing  and  Beekeeping,  Fruit  Growing 
and  Live  Stock,  Fruit  Growing  and  Poultry,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable 
Growing,  or  small  fruits  with  Floriculture  or  any  of  the  above  subjects. 


Trains  for  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  fruit  farms,  operators,  foremen,  owners ;  packing  house 
operators,  managers  of  sales  and  distribution.  Salesmen  for  commercial  spray 
materials,  orchard  equipment,  and  fertilizers ;  fruit  inspection  and  grading. 
Growers  of  specialty  fruit  crops. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25 
per  student. 
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Fruit  Growing 
First   Year 


First   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Engineering  SI   (Farm  Motors) 

Agronomy  Si   (Soil  Management) 

Forestry  S3   (Woodland  Management) 

Fruit  Growing  SI   (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable   Growing   SI    (Principles   of   Vegetable 

Culture) 
Hygiene  SI   (Required  of  women  students) 
Physical     Education     Si     is     required     of     men 

students     not    participating    in     football;     also 

required  of  women  students. 


Second    Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed 
by   Six   Months   Placement  Training) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S14  (Repair  of  Farm 
Equipment) 

Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  Pruning) 

Public  Speaking  S2 

Poultry  Husbandry  SIO  (General  Poultry 
.   Husbandryl 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Elective 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  SI  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S9  (Drainage  and 
Farm  Structures) 

Beekeeping  SI  (Fall  Management,  Wintering, 
Honey,  and  Bee  Diseases) 

Business  Enelish  SI 

Fruit  Growing  S5  (Harvesting,  Packing,  Stor- 
age and  Marketing) 

Vegetable  Growing  S-7  (Commercial  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S3  (For  women) 


Second   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Beekeeping  S2   (Spring  Management,  Pollination 

and  Honey  Production) 
Farm   Management   S2    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Fruit  Growing  S4  (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Fruit  Growing  S6  (Advanced  Fruit  Growing) 
Fruit  Growing  S8  (Small  Fruits) 
Vegetable  Growing  S6  (Marketing  Methods) 
Vegetable    Growing    S8     (Commercial    Vegetable 

Culture) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Fruit  Growing  S-1.    (Growing  Tree  Fruits)  I. 

This  course  covers  the  planting  and  development  of  orchards  and  the  manage- 
ment of  bearing  trees.  The  nature  of  the  tree  itself  is  stressed  as  the  basis  of 
sound  cultural  practices.  The  selection  of  sites  and  soils  and  varieties  is  studied 
for  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries.  The  handling  of 
young  trees  to  bring  them  into  early  profitable  bearing  is  given  special  attention. 

The  culture  of  bearing  orchards  is  studied  in  detail  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  influence  yield  and  quality  of  fruit.  Methods  of  soil  manage- 
ment are  considered  with  reference  to  their  long-time  effects  on  tree  and  soil. 
The  experimental  plots  afford  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  cultural  methods 
and  many  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  orchards. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week-  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French  and  Mr.  James  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-2.    (Orchard  Pruning)    11. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  practice  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  plums. 
The  bearing  habit  of  each  fruit  is  studied  as  a  basis  for  effective  pruning.  Prac- 
tice pruning  in  the  University  orchards  is  stressed  as  an  important  feature  of 
the  course.  Instruction  and  practice  in  budding  and  grafting  are  included  in 
this  course.  Bridge  grafting  and  top  working  are  given  special  attention. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Roberts  and  Mr.  James  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-4.    (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying)  II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  which  attack  fruit  plants.    Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  vulnerable  | 
points   in  their  life  cycles  at  which   control  measures   are   directed.     A   study 
of  the  principal  spray  materials  and  their  uses  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 
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The  construction  and  care  of  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  is  emphasized 
and  students  are  required  to  use  various  types  of  implements  in  spraying  and 
dusting  trees  in  the  orchard. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-5  (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage,  and  Marketing)     I. 

Handling  the  crop  from  tree  to  consumer  is  the  field  covered  by  this  course. 
Methods  of  harvesting  and  appliances  used  are  studied  in  the  orchards.  Practice 
in  packing  the  most  popular  containers  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  laboratory 
work. 

The  principles  of  common  and  refrigerated  storage  are  considered  in  detail 
and  storage  house  construction  is  discussed  with  a  critical  examination  of  several 
storages  in  use  on  or  near  the  campus.  Marketing  methods  as  they  relate  both 
to  distant  and  to  local  markets  are  given  special  consideration.  A  two-day  field 
trip  is  a  part  of  the  course.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Roberts. 

Fruit  Growing  S-6.    (Advanced  Fruit  Growing)    H. 

This  course  involves  a  critical  study  of  tree  behavior  as  a  basis  for  orchard 
management.  Information  acquired  in  other  courses  and  in  placement  training 
is  brought  to  bear  on  important  orchard  problems.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  course 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  conditions  under  which  fruit  must  be  grown  here, 
with  current  thought  on  the  more  recent  developments,  and  with  adjustments 
which  are  being  made  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

Each  student  must  be  prepared  to  take  one  or  more  trips  to  prominent 
orchards  or  to  leading  fruit  sections  of  the  Northeast.  Estimated  cost,  $15.00. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Roberts. 

Fruit  Growing  S-7.    (Small  Fruits)  I. 

This  course  is  similar  to  Fruit  S-8,  but  is  given  for  students  majoring  in  fields 
other  than  Fruit  Growing. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-8  (Small  Fruits)  II.  (For  Fruit  Majors  Only) 

There  are  many  unusual  opportunities  in  Massachusetts  for  success  in  growing 
small  fruits.  This  course  deals  with  the  establishment  and  management  of  plan- 
tations of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  currants,  cran- 
berries, and  grapes.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  course  of  the  utmost  practical  value 
as  well  as  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  prac- 
tices are  based. 

The  University  has  plantations  of  these  fruits  except  cranberries  which  are 
used  freely  for  laboratory  purposes.  Berries  which  ripen  in  summer  are  frozen 
and  held  in  excellent  condition  for  study  in  this  course. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-9.    (General  Course)    I. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
can  devote  one  semester  only  to  the  subject  of  Fruit  Growing.  It  deals  with 
the  practical  side  of  growing  tree  and  small  fruits  for  home  use  and  market. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  such  questions  as  selection  of  sites,  choice  of  vari- 
eties, grafting,  pruning,  spraying,  soil  management,  harvesting,  and  storing. 
(Horticulture  and  Poultry  majors.) 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  James  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-10.    (General  Course)    II. 

This  course  is  a  repetition  of  Fruit  Growing  S-9  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
first  year  students  who  are  specializing  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Mr.  James  Anderson. 


To  provide  food  enough  for  only  "fairly  adequate  diets"  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  10  years  hence,  would  require  as  many 
poultry  products  as  are  now  produced,  more  fruits,  50  percent  more 
vegetables  and  a  third  more  dairy  products.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  these  commodities  is  increasing.  Fortunately  these  are  the  impor- 
tant farm  products  produced  in  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  farmers  are  producing  more  now  than  ever  before, — 
in  their  327  years  of  history.  Whether  or  not  Massachusetts  agriculture 
will  continue  to  expand  and  prosper  with  the  increasing  demands  for 
our  products,  depends  upon  our  ability  to  increase  farm  production 
efficiency  through  research,  education,  and  the  adoption  of  improved 
practices  such  as  animal  breeding  and  feeding,  plant  breeding  and 
fertilization,  saving  labor,  and  raising  part  of  our  own  feed  nutrients 
through  improved  hay  and  pasture  production. 
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ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

Professor  Blundell,  Mr.  Procopio.  Mr.  Durell 

The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  development  of  grounds,  both  public  and 
private,  for  use  and  enjoyment,  has  created  a  demand  for  men  trained  to  handle 
the  varied  problems  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  grounds.  The 
course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  aims  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  these 
various  problems. 

Men  who  have  taken  this  course  are  to  be  found  in  such  different  jobs  as 
foremen  in  nurseries,  or  proprietors  of  nurseries  which  they  themselves  have  de- 
veloped ;  superintendents  on  private  estates,  cemeteries,  parks,  and  various  public 
and  private  institution  grounds;  foremen  for  landscape  construction  firms,  and 
some  have  organized  their  own  business  in  landscape  construction  and  grounds 
maintenance  service. 

With  the  whole  campus  as  a  laboratory,  the  student  every  day  finds  prob- 
lems about  him  comparable  to  those  he  will  meet  when  he  goes  out  to  work. 
The  broad  lawns,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  gardens,  the  greenhouses,  the 
orchards,  the  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  the  farms,  supply  all  the  various 
phases  of  work  which  will  be  encountered  on  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  institution 
ground  of  plant  knowledge ;  in  identification ;  in  propagation  which  is  carried  on 
what  these  problems  are  and  to  solve  them  himself  under  expert  supervision. 

On  the  campus  is  to  be  found  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  mature  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  From  these  plants  the  student  is  able  to  build  up  a  back- 
ground of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation  which  is  carried  on 
in  a  special  greenhouse  for  the  purpose ;  in  the  handling  of  plants  in  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  campus ;  and  in  their  ultimate 
care,  pruning  and  protection  against  injuries  of  all  kinds.  Construction  of  roads, 
walks,  drainage  and  other  problems  involving  the  moving  of  earth  are  especially 
valuable  to  those  looking  forward  to  landscape  construction. 


Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  plant  nurseries ;  gardeners,  foremen  or  superintendents  on 
private  estates,  public  parks,  cemeteries,  and  various  public  and  private  insti- 
tution grounds  such  as  state  and  government  cantonments  and  hospitals,  colleges 
and  private  schools ;  workers  or  foremen  with  landscape  construction  companies, 
real  estate  developments ;  owners  and  operators  of  small  landscape  maintenance 
businesses  and  nurseries,  salesmen  for  seed  and  nursery  concerns,  plant  propaga- 
tors, town  or  city  watershed  foresters,  botanic  garden  foremen. 

Special  requirements  for  students  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  are:  Bailey's 
Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture  estimated  at  $25,  and  a  draftsman's  set 
estimated  at  $25. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20 
per  student. 
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Ornamental   Horticulture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy   SI    (Soil  Management) 

Agronomy    SS     (Construction    and    Maintenance 

of  Fine  Turf  Areas) 
Floriculture  SI    (Garden  Materials) 
Public  Speaking  SI 
Vegetable   Growing   SI    (Principles  of   Vegetable 

Culture) 
Hygiene  Si   (Required  of  women  students) 
Physical     Education     SI     is     required     of     men 

students     not    participating    in     football;     also 

required  of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction   Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 
Botany  S2   (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology     S2     (Insect    Pests    of    Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers) 
Horticulture  S2   (Plant  Propogation) 
Public  Speaking  S2 
Vegetable   Growing   S2    (Principles   of   Vegetable 

Culture) 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required     of     women 

students) . 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First   Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Floriculture   S3    (Greenhouse  Management) 
Forestry   S3    (Woodland   Management) 
Fruit  Growing  S9   (General  Course) 
Horticulture  S3    (Surveying  and  Mapping) 
Horticulture  S7   (Grounds  Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    SS     (Required    of    men 
dents   not   participating   in   football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S3    (For  women) 


Second  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Floriculture      S8      (The     Uses     of     Herbaceous 

Plants) 
Fruit  Growing  S4   (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Horticulture    S4    (Landscape   Construction    Prob- 
lems) 
Horticulture   S6    (Plant   Materials) 
Horticulture  S8   (Grounds  Maintenance) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical   Education  S5   (Baseball) 


Horticulture  S-1.    (Plant  Materials)  I. 

Study  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  used  in  landscape  work,  their  distin- 
guishing chiaracters,  and  culture,  with  special  reference  to  nursery  and  planting 
practice. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  -  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

Horticulture  S-2.    (Plant  Propagation)  II. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  plant  propagation  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  application  to  plant  materials  in  nursery  and  greenhouse  practice. 
The  lectures  are  concerned  with  careful  explanation  of  seedage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
layerage  and  division.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  propagates  plants  by  each  of 
these  methods. 

Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Procopio. 


2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Horticulture  S-3.    (Surveying  and  Mapping)  I. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  as  tapes,  compasses  and 
levels  used  in  the  measurement  of  land  surfaces,  and  the  application  of  these 
instruments  in  landscape  construction. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Durell. 

Horticulture  S-4.    (Landscape  Construction  Problems)  II. 

Continuation  of  Horticulture  S-3,  including  the  reading  of  landscape  plans, 
figuring  construction  cost  on  grading  work  and  garden  construction  problems, 
and  setting  stakes  for  landscape  development  from  working  drawings. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Durell. 
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Horticulture  S-6.    (Plant  Materials)  II. 

Study  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  woody  vines,  to  enable  the 
student  to  recognize  the  plants  used  in  ornamental  plantings  and  to  familiarize 
him  w^ith  the  handling  of  these  plants  both  in  nursery  practice  and  landscape 
work.   A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

Horticulture  S-7.    (Grounds  Maintenance)  I. 

A  course  based  upon  the  formulation  and  study  of  a  work  program  which 
considers  those  essential  operations  contributing  to  successful  horticultural 
management  of  grounds.  The  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  is  included 
under  the  following  heads:  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter 
protection,  and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Procopio. 

Horticulture  S-8.    (Grounds  Maintenance)  II. 

A  continuation  of  Horticulture  S-7,  taking  up  spring  practices  in  grounds 
maintenance  and  nursery  culture.  Laboratory  work  emphasizes  the  development 
of  supervisory  capacity.  First  half  of  semester  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and 
report  work ;  the  last  half  to  lecture  and  laboratory  work. 

3  class  hours  a  week,  first  half  of  semester. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week,  last  half  of  semester. 

Credit,  3. 
Mr.  Procopio. 
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TURF  MAINTENANCE 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson^  Mr.  Cornish 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  skilled  supervisors  and  assistants  to  park, 
cemetery,  and  recreation  area  superintendents.  Municipal  and  private  golf  clubs 
are  expecting  that  their  superintendents  shall  be  trained  in  turf  maintenance. 
Every  city  and  large  town  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  the  private  business 
horticulturist  who  is  especially  well  trained  to  "take  care  of  the  lawn." 

As  the  many  proposed  memorial  parks,  play  fields,  public  buildings  and  golf 
courses  are  being  constructed  and  completed,  the  demand  for  specialists  in  turf 
maintenance  will  be  increased  and  the  number  of  replacements  needed  annually 
will  be  large. 

This  course  is  arranged  and  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  a  student  who  has 
completed  the  work  will  be  well  qualified  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  or  the 
actual  superintendency  of  a  small  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course,  or  to  establish 
a  business  in  his  community. 

Laboratory  and  field  exercises  give  practical  experience  and  demonstrations. 
Good  equipment  is  supplemented  by  loans  from  manufacturers  and  supply  houses. 
The  supporting  courses  are  strong  and  have  been  carefully  chosen  for  their  close 
alliance  to  the  problems  of  turf  maintenance  and  general  estate  work. 

Each  student's  placement  training  and  special  interest  will  be  considered  in  his 
chosen  field,  whether  it  be  park,  cemetery,  golf  course,  or  private  business,  and 
professional  men  will  visit  the  classes  to  give  of  their  experiences.  Every  student 
will  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  work  done,  results  obtained,  and  observations 
made  during  the  placement  training  period,  for  use  during  the  senior  year. 

Positions  Capable  of  Holding  at  Graduation: 

Assistant  to  superintendents  or  as  an  actual  superintendent  on  golf  course, 
cemetery,  a  park,  or  with  a  commercial  nursery  or  landscape  service  company, 
also  with  golf  course  construction  companies  and  equipment  supply  dealers. 

At  least  one  field  trip  will  be  required  during  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  The  total  cost  of  such  a  trip  or  trips  to  each  student  will  not  exceed  $20.00. 


Turf  Maintenance 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy  SI    (Soil  Management) 

Agrostology  Si 

Agrostology  S3  (Uses  and  Requirements  of  Turf 
Areas) 

Floriculture   SI    (Garden   Materials) 

Horticulture   Si    (Plant   Materials) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second   Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 

Six  Months   Placement  Training) 
Agronomy   S2    (Fertilizers) 
Agrostology  S2   (Construction  of  Turf  Areas) 
Agrostology  S4   (Maintenance  of  Turf  Areas) 
Botany  82   (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology  S6   (Turf  Insects) 
Public  Speaking  S2 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S3    (Farm  Shop) 
Agrostology     S5      (Application     of     First     Year 

Courses) 
Agrostology  S7    (Disease  Controls) 
Arboriodture  SI   (Lectures) 
Business  English  SI 

Horticulture  S3    (Surveying  and  Mapping) 
Horticulture  S7    (Grounds  Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    SS    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural    Engineering   S2    (Motors) 

Agrostology  S6  (Turf  Maintenance  as  a  Busi- 
ness) 

Agrostology  S8  (Layout  and  Construction  of 
Turf  Areas) 

Arboriculture  82  (Lectures) 

Floriculture  88  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous 
Plants) 

Horticulture  S4  (Landscape  Construction  Prob- 
lems) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  84   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  86   (Baseball) 
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Agrostology  S-1.   I. 

This  course  provides  a  background  for  the  succeeding  courses.  The  numerous 
aspects  that  enter  into  professional  turf  growing  are  introduced  and  correlated 
with  each  other  and  the  actual  growing  of  grass. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-2.    (Construction  of  Turf  Areas)    II. 

Construction  of  turf  areas.    Influence  of  foundation,  subsoil,  and  topsoil  zones. 
Talks  preliminary  to  placement  training.    Adaptation  of  Agronomy  S-1. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-3.    (Uses  and  Requirements  of  Turf  Areas)    I. 

Uses  and  requirements  of  turf  areas.    Grass  seed  and  plant  characteristics, 
identification  and  adaptation.    Germination  of  seeds  and  growing  of  plants. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

Agrostology  S-4.    (Maintenance  of  Turf  Areas)    II. 

Maintenance  of  turf  areas.    Fertilizing,  weeds,  clipping  and  watering,  with 
practical  work  and  problems.   Adaptation  of  Agronomy  S-2. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

Agrostology  S-5.    (Application  of  First  Year  Courses)    I. 

Thorough  resume  of  the  summer  work  by  students,  discussing  labor,  opera- 
tions, equipment,  and  results.    Application  of  first  year  courses. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-6.    (Turf  Maintenance  as  a  Business)    II. 

Turf  maintenance  as  a  business.    Costs,  purchasing  and  reports. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-7.    (Disease  Controls)    I. 

Diseases,  weeds,  and  insect  pests,  with  their  controls. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

Agrostology  S-8.    (Layout  and  Construction  of  Turf  Areas)    II. 

Construction  of  recreational  areas,  athletic  field,  airports,  and  cemeteries  is 
studied  in  detail  from  the  turf  viewpoint.  The  design  of  golf  courses  is  intro- 
duced. Contracting  law  and  financing  of  turf  construction  cohti^acts  are  discussed. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 
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RELATED  SUBJECTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Agricultural  Economics  S-1.    (Farm  Economic  Problems)  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  more  important 
economic  problems  facing  New  England  farmers.  Increasing  competition  with 
other  farm  sections,  long-time  movements  of  farm  prices  and  farm  profits,  farm 
credit,  farm  taxation ;  tariffs  and  other  farm  relief  measures  are  some  of  the 
problems  to  be  considered. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Callahan. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-2  and  S-3.    (Marketing)  I.   II. 

This  course  deals  largely  with  economic  problems  arising  out  of  marketing 
farm  products.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  marketing  methods  used  in 
New  England  and  to  the  comparison  of  local  methods  with  methods  used  by 
farmers  in  competing  sections.  Principles  and  methods  of  co-operative  market- 
ing used  by  successful  co-operative  associations  are  studied  in  detail  in  order 
to  show  how  New  England  farmers  may  meet  competition  from  associations 
in  other  sections,  either  as  individual  producers  or  as  ofificers  or  members  of 
local  associations. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Callahan. 

Instruction  in  agricultural  economics  is  given  with  a  view  toward  presenting 
the  business  side,  or  economics  of  agriculture.  The  required  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts  given  in  separate  semesters.  The  approximate  division  of  subject 
matter  for  each  semester  is  indicated. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-5.    (Dairy  Business  Accounting)    I. 

Business  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  are  given  consideration.  The  mathe- 
matics of  fat  determination,  ice  cream  mixes,  etc.,  are  studied.  An  understanding 
of  elementary  bookkeeping  principles  involved  in  milk  distribution  also  forms  a 
part  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Motors)    I.   II. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its  acces- 
sories, as  used  in  trucks,  automobiles,  tractors,  and  stationary  work.  Instruction 
is  given  in  the  laboratory  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exercises.  This 
course  also  deals  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  agriculture  including 
electric  motors. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Rines. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-3  and  S-4.    (Farm  Shop)    I.   II. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools  through 
bench  work,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  and  building  construction.  Practice  in 
building  forms,  mixing  and  placing  concrete,  framing,  cutting  rafters,  etc.,  makt. 
up  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in  welding,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  arc 
and  gas  welding,  and  the  use  of  machinists'  tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery 
and  miscellaneous  farm  equipment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water 
supply  systems,  make  up  the  other  portion  of  the  work. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Beck  and  Assistant  Professor  Pushee. 
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Agricultural  Engineering  S-6.    (Dairy  Mechanics)    II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  plants  or  allied  lines  of  work.  It  includes  a  study  of  steam  boilers, 
pumps,  steam  traps,  water  filters  and  softeners,  belting,  electric  motors,  milk- 
ing machines,  and  refrigeration  plants. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 


Agricultural  Engineering  S-8.    (Farm  Structures)    II. 

A  study  of  building  materials,  details  of  construction,  simple  structural  me- 
chanics, and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings  is  made.  Each 
student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Stapleton. 


AgriculturalEngineering  S-9andS-10.  (Farm  Structures  and  Drainage)  I.  II. 

A  study  of  building  materials,  details  of  construction,  simple  structural  me- 
chanics, and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings  is  made.  Each 
particularly  interested. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  land  drainage 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  and 
grading  of  drainage  ditches. 

1  class  hour  and  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 


Agricultural  Engineering  S-14.  Repair  of  Farm  Equipment)  II. 

Instruction  is  given  in  welding,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  gas  and  electric  welding, 
and  the  use  of  machinists'  tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscel- 
laneous farm  equipment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  systems. 
(Fruit  Growing  majors.) 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pushee. 


Agronomy  S-1.    (Soil  Management)    I. 

Every  agricultural  interest  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  soil,  its  adaptations 
and  its  management  for  plant  production.  This  course  treats  of  the  selection  of 
suitable  soils  for  the  special  purposes  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

Laboratory  includes  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  maps  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  and  in  tests  of  soil  texture,  organic  matter  and  soil  acidity. 
Practical  field  work  will  be  given  in  judging  the  crop  adaptation  and  value  of 
soils. 

As  a  field  project  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  study  of  some  farm, 
nursery  or  florist's  plant,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conditions  and  methods 
of  soil  management  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Zak. 
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Agronomy  S-2.    (Fertilizers)    II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  manufacture,  purchase  and  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  materials.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  interpretation  of 
fertilizer  formula,  analysis  and  guarantee.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  newer  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  and  to  those  produced  from  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen.  The  laboratory  work  will  give  practice  in  the  identification 
of  fertilizer  materials,  in  the  calculation  of  fertilizer  formulas,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  fertilizer  mixtures. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Zak. 

Agronomy  S-4.    (Field  Crops)    II. 

The  lecture  hours  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  successful  methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
and  storing  the  field  crops  grown  in  New  England.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  adapted  varieties  for  the  production  of  hay, 
pasture,  corn,  potatoes,  and  root  crops. 

The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  study  of  corn  and  potato  varieties, 
identification  of  grass  and  weed  species,  and  studies  of  purity  and  germination. 
Field  observations  of  growing  crops  will  be  included  as  the  season  permits. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Thayer. 

Agronomy  S-5.    (Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Fine  Turf  Areas)    I. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  l^or  the  growing  of  lawns  and  sports  turf. 

He  will  have  considered  the  construction  of  turf  areas ;  seed  identification, 
selection  and  sowing;  the  identification  of  turf  grasses  and  their  soil  and  fertilizer 
preferences,  correct  cultural  practices,  turf  diseases  and  pests  and  their  control. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

Bacteriology  S-1.    (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)    I. 

The  reproduction,  structure,  growth,  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria upon  various  substances  and  the  methods  by  which  disease  producing 
bacteria  of  man  and  animals  are  disseminated  will  be  studied.  The  proper  use 
of  disinfectants,  vaccines  and  serums  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  disease 
will  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  problems  of 
applied  bacteriology  in  health,  agriculture  and  industry.  The  sanitary  produc- 
tion, handling  and  distribution  of  milk  involving  human  and  environmental 
contacts  with  a  food  often  consumed  raw  is  an  important  problem  to  be  con- 
trolled by  responsible  citizens  of  the  community.  Discussions  on  milk  include 
the  various  sources  of  milk  infections,  methods  of  controlling  sanitary  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  the  detection  and  elimination  of  milk  dangerous  to  the 
public  health. 

Water  supplies  are  of  especial  importance  to  man.  The  construction  of  wells, 
cisterns,  etc.,  will  be  briefly  considered  and  the  application  of  sanitary  measures 
to  prevent  and  control  their  pollution  will  be  discussed.  The  proper  treatment 
and  disposal  of  private  and  municipal  sewage  presents  a  problem  of  no  small 
importance.  Work  has  been  planned  in  this  course  to  present  some  of  the 
problems  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  production  and  distribution  of  foods. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  micro-organisms  and  thus  better  explain  biological  changes  in  nature 
and  susceptibility  to  disease.  (Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Manu- 
factures majors.) 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Perriello  and  Mr.  Larkin. 
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Bacteriology  S-4.    (Dairy  Bacteriology)    II. 

Bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  the  responsible  agents  for  changes 
which  occur  in  milk,  and  for  the  contagion  which  sometimes  causes  disease. 
They  are  found  in  milk  at  times  when  leaving  the  udder.  They  get  in  with  the 
dust  and  dirt  while  milking  and  they  adhere  to  the  dairy  utensils  which  carry 
them  over  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  From  cow  to  the  consumer  there 
is  the  constant  presence  of  these  micro-organisms  to  contend  with,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  foster  on  the  other. 

Many  of  these  changes  occurring  in  milk  are  undesirable,  such  as  ropy  milk, 
sour  milk,  bitter  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  are  encouraged 
as  the  ripening  of  cream  for  butter,  of  milk  for  cheese,  of  milk  for  milk  drinks. 
The  former  are  fought,  the  latter  fostered. 

Micro-organisms  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases 
find  their  way  by  means  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  produce  epidemic  forms 
of  these  diseases. 

Various  bacteriological  tests  for  the  estimation  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
organisms  in  milk  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  results  indicated  by  the  standard  plate,  Breed,  methylene  blue,  and  Burri 
methods  of  testing  milk  quality.  Laboratory  procedures  for  the  determination 
of  special  groups  of  bacteria  not  normally  found  in  milk,  such  as  fecal  con- 
taminants and  heat  resistant  organisms,  are  discussed.  The  proper  use  of  these 
methods  will  quickly  enable  one  to  locate  the  source  of  trouble  and  check  any 
further  continuance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  handle  milk  and  milk  products  safely  it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  of  the  agents  which  are  the  source  of  so  much 
attention  in  the  dairy.  This  indicates  the  nature  of  this  course,  which  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  elect  dairying  as  one  of  their  special  lines  of  work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Perriello  and  Mr.  Larkin. 


Beekeeping  S-1.    (Fall  Management,  Wintering,  Honey,  and  Bee  Diseases)  I. 

The  students  are  given  an  opportunity  for  individual  handling  of  bees  in  the 
early  fall,  and  field  studies  are  made  of  the  bee  colony  and  its  organization. 
Studies  and  practice  in  fall  feeding  are  followed  by  a  similar  treatment  of  win- 
ter protection  and  the  bees  are  then  prepared  for  winter.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  semester  the  surplus  honey  is  extracted  and  prepared  for  market, 
a  laboratory  study  made  of  the  product  and,  finally,  the  commoner  bee  diseases 
are  discussed  and  methods  of  control  pointed  out. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 


Beekeeping  S-2.  (Spring  Management,  Pollination,  and  Honey  Production)  II. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  in  assembling  and  studying  the 
equipment  used  in  beekeeping,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  work  is 
resumed  on  the  bees  in  the  apiary.  Studies  are  made  in  spring  management ; 
pollination  in  the  apple  orchards  is  particularly  stressed,  and  attention  is  then 
turned  to  the  preparation  of  the  colonies  for  honey  production. 
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Throughout  the  entire  course,  wherever  possible,  the  work  is  made  practical 
and  individual,  enough  theory  being  given  so  that  the  student  will  understand 
the  reasons  for  his  manipulations. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

Botany  S-1.    (Tree  Physiology)  I. 

A  study  of  the  living  tree  is  provided  in  this  course.  Functions  of  tree  roots, 
leaves  and  trunk  in  obtaining  and  using  water,  air  and  nutrient  materials  are 
considered.  Included  among  the  vital  activities  of  trees  are:  (a)  chemical 
changes  in  building  up,  transfer,  and  breaking  down  of  tree  substances;  (b) 
changes  involved  in  growth,  development,  and  reproduction;  (c)  changes  in  re- 
sponse to  external  stimuli. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Kozlowski. 

Botany  S-2.  (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  in  Horticulture.  It  deals  with  the  nature 
and  causes  of  disease  in  plants;  types  of  disease  affecting  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants ;  methods  of  combating  plant  diseases. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Dunton. 

Business  English  S-1  and  S-2.   I.  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in  writing  various 
types  of  business  letters  and  reports. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  DuBois,  Mrs.  Wright. 

Business  Management  S-1.    I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Floriculture.  It 
involves  a  study  of  records  and  accounts  used  by  florists ;  costs  and  prices ; 
uses  of  capital  and  credit ;  house  and  store  management ;  advertising ;  buying 
and  selling;  economic  use  of  labor  and  equipment;  general  business  trends  as 
affecting  the  flower  business ;  how  the  florist  should  make  adjustments  to  meet 
economic  changes ;  analyses  of  going  concerns ;  and  finally  a  bringing  together 
of  all  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business.   The  entire  course  is  to  be  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

Business  Management  S-3.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Industry. 
The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management  are  considered  in 
relation  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  dairy  plant.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  following :  various  records  and  accounts  used  by  dairies ;  costs  and 
prices ;  uses  of  capital  and  credit ;  economic  trends  as  affecting  the  business ;  how 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  business  to  meet  economic  changes ;  analyses  of 
different  types  of  going  concerns ;  and  finally  a  bringing  together  of  all  the  infor- 
mation studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  business. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
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Entomology  S-2.    (Insect  Pests  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers)  II. 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  pests  of  the  plants 
mentioned.  Class  will  be  divided :    Arboriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 
students  in  Section  I;  Floriculture  students  in  Section  II. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 


Entomology  S-6.    (Turf  Insects)  II. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principal  pests  of  turf. 
General  introduction  to  Entomology,  followed  by  study  of  specific  pests  of  turf. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Hanson. 


Farm  Management  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Management  and  Accounts)  I.  II. 

The  work  in  this  course  involves  a  study  of  farm  records  and  accounts ;  costs 
and  prices  of  farm  products;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  types  of  farming, 
selection  of  crop  and  live  stock  enterprises ;  size,  diversity  and  production  as 
related  to  the  successful  farm  business;  farm  layout  and  arrangement;  economic 
use  of  labor,  power  and  equipment ;  detailed  analysis  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  farms,  how  the  farmer  should  make  adjustments  to  meet  economic 
changes ;  and  finally,  a  bringing  together  of  the  information  gained  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  farm  business. 

Actual  farm  records  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  points.  The  entire  course 
is  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Note. — Farm  Management  will  be  given  both  semesters.  The  first  semester 
will  be  for  students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry;  the  second  semester  for 
students  majoring  in  Poultry  Raising,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable  Growing. 

Farm  Management  S-3.    (Efficiency  in  Farming  Operations)    I. 

For  Freshmen.  This  is  an  introductory  course  to  the  regular  Farm  Manage- 
ment work  which  comes  in  the  second  year.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  theoretical  con- 
sideration but  rather  a  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
many  day-to-day  jobs  found  on  various  types  of  farms.  In  brief,  a  careful 
analysis  is  made  of  the  "one  best  way"  of  doing  the  job's.  The  course  involves 
a  study  of  farm  layout,  building  layout,  economical  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  efficiency  in  hand  operations.  The  primary  objective  is  to  point  out 
ways  of  reducing  farm  labor  costs.  Motion  pictures  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
good  methods  versus  poor  or  inefficient  methods. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Food  Technology  S-2.    (Basic  Principles,  Freezing,  Canning  and  Pickling)  II. 

Principles  of  food  preservation  including  refrigeration  and  modern  locker 
storage  management  are  covered.  Work  is  given  in  the  use  of  packaging  ma- 
terials and  the  examination  and  grading  of  food  products.  Three  field  trips  will 
be  required.   Estimated  cost  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zalkan. 
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Food  Technology  S-4.    (Special  Products)    II. 

The  class  and  laboratory  exercises  in  this  course  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Industry.  General  principles  of  food  preser- 
vation and  their  application  to  the  subject  of  dairying  are  discussed  in  class 
exercises.  Crushed  fruits,  fruit  juices,  syrups,  flavored  syrups  and  other  products 
which  are  utilized  in  the  dairy  trade  are  manufactured  and  tested. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Levine. 

Forestry  S-3.    (Woodland  Management)    I. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  timber  volume  estimating  and  forest  mapping.    Th'e  field  work  for  both 
parts  includes  practical  problems  in  forest  management. 
1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Hygiene  S-1.   I.    (For  Freshmen) 

Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  including  the  physiological  basis  for  sound  health 
habits,  the  importance  of  the  systematic  planning  of  a  student's  daily  program  in 
order  to  provide  the  proper  amounts  of  time  for  study,  with  suitable  periods  of 
sleep,  relaxation,  recreation,  and  sports ;  posture,  appropriate  types  of  exercises, 
proper  nutrition,  social  adjustment,  the  necessity  for  frequent  medical,  optical, 
and  dental  advice ;  sanitation  and  group  health  requirements. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
Practical  Science  S-7  and  S-8.   I.   II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  food  and  dairy  industries.  In 
general,  the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and 
phenomena  by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  study  and  classroom  demonstrations. 
The  emphasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  practical  problems  in  the  student's 
field  of  work. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Public  Speaking  S-1  and  S-2.    I.   II. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  confidence  in  himself  while  speak- 
ing before  groups,  and  to  have  him  acquire  some  knowledge  of,  and  practice  in, 
the  more  practical  types  of  public  speaking. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Niedeck^  Mr.  Zaitz. 

Veterinary  Science  S-1.    (Animal  Sanitary  Science)    I. 

Sections  for  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Industry,  and  Poultry  Husbandry 
Major  students.  Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the  keystone  of  suc- 
cessful animal  husbandry.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  essentials 
upon  which  the  health  of  animals  depends.  In  order  that  students  may  later 
guard  the  animals  in  their  charge,  attention  is  given  to  conditions  favoring 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases,  and  to  prophylactic  measures. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  '  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lentz  and  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

Veterinary  Science  S-2.    (Applied  Animal  Sanitary  Science)    II. 

A  continuation  of  S-1.    The  Animal  Husbandry  section  will  study  the  more 
common  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  Poultry  Husbandry 
section  will  study  poultry  diseases.    Causes;  development;  emergency;  control; 
eradication ;  and  prophylactic  measures  will  be  emphasized. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lentz  and  Associate  Professor  Smith. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Professor  Totman 

This  program  aims  at  an  all-round  development  of  the  student.  It  gives  the 
student  activity  adapted  to  her  needs ;  assists  in  overcoming  remediable  physical 
defects  and  bad  health  habits ;  it  encourages  good  health  standards,  helps  her 
build  up  skill  in  sports  and  games  and  swimming  and  leaves  her  with  possibilities 
for  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 


Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.   I. 

Outdoor  season — field  hockey,  archery,  tennis,  swimming,  volleyball.    Indoor 
season — badminton,  special  gymnastics,  games,  swimming,  dancing. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

Physical  Education  S-2.    II. 

Indoor  season — badminton,  special  gymnastics,  swimming,  volleyball,  bowling, 
dancing.      Outdoor  season — archery,  swimming,  softball. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 


Elective  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-3  and  S-4.   I.    II.    (For  Seniors) 

The  senior  program  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  express 
her  desire  for  wholesome  physical  recreation,  to  further  develop  desirable  char- 
acter traits  and  social  qualities  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Mr.  Kosakowski,  Assistant  Professor  Derby 

Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.  I.    (Recreation. — -For  Freshmen.    Outdoor  games.) 

The  following  outdoor  games  are  taken  up:  S6Et-ball,  touch  football,  and 
swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country.'  The  course  aims  to  give 
every  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over  .his  body  to  enable 
him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish  correct  health  habits. 
Not  required  of  veterans. 

Ztabbrator'y  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

Physical  Education  S-5.   I.    (Recreation. — For  seniors.    Outdoor  games.) 

Includes  the  games  of  volleyball,  Softball  and  swimming,  with  the  object  of 
giving  the  men  exercise  material  for  use  in  after  school  days.  Men  may  elect 
football  or  cross-country.    Not  required  of  veterans. 

'2  labora'tdry  hoiii-s  a  week  for  first  half  semester!  -'^  Credit,!. 

-    The  Department. 


Elective  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-4.  II.    (Recreation. — For  freshmen  and  seniors.) 

(Basketball  and  Indoor  Track.)     January-March.  ' 

Students  electing  this  course  must  be  regular  members  of  the  basketball,  or 
indoor  track  squads  dnd  report  regularly  for  practice  with  those  squads. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

Physical  Education  S-6.    II.    (Recreation. — For  seniors.) 

The  senior  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four  major  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  students  electing  the  spring  physical  education  program.  An  intra- 
mural Softball  league  schedule  is  played  and  an  indoor  and  outdoor  track  meet 
run  off.  The  group  winning  the  highest  average  in  all  three  events  will  have  its 
name  engraved  on  the  Stockbridge  School  spring  athletic  trophy. 

-•' •  Credit,  1. 

"^^'  The  Department. 
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SHORT  COURSES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is 
the  most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the 
student  himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  There- 
fore there  is  no  age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  this 
grouping  there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from 
the  instructors.  Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make  a  direct 
application  of  the  knowledge  given.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course  work  is  to 
offer  the  largest  amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  Short 
Courses  have  served  thousands  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  de- 
mand for  these  courses  since  the  war  has  increased  greatly  due  to  both  veteran 
and  non-veteran  demand. 


DIRECTORY  OF  INFORMATION 


A.      The  University 


Those  desiring  University  catalogs  and  other  pamphlets  giving  full  information  i 
relative  to  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  expenses,  opportunities  for 
student  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  those  with  questions  regarding  admission  toi 
the  university,  either  to  the  freshman  class  or  to  advanced  standing  should  ad- 
dress William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  University,  Amherst,  Mass. 


B.      The  Graduate  School 

Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  admission  and  work  required,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Amherst,  Mass. 


C.      Short  Courses 

For  information  concerning  the  Short  Course  Units,  the  Stockbridge  Schooll 
of  Agriculture,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses, , 
Amherst,  Mass. 


D.      Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  courses  are  offered  in  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing;  Farmi 
Management;  Home  Flower  Gardening;  Poultry  Husbandry.    For  detailed  in- 
formation  write   to   Professor  Alden   P.   Tuttle,   French   Hall,   University   of  I 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 


I 


FORM  1 

APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Name Date 


City  or 

Town Street State  . 


Present  Occupation Age  .  . 

School  or  College  Attended: 

Number  of  Years 
Name  of  School in  High  School . 

Place Are  you  a 

Veteran  ?  . 


Indicate  by  a  check  mark  the  course  in  which  you  desire  to  register.    Do  not  check  more  than  one. 

1.  Animal  Husbandry  (Dairy  Farming)  7.     Food   Management    (For   Hotel  and 

2.  Dairy  Industry  (Dairy  Plant  Operation)  Restaurant  Trade) 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry  8.     Forestry 

4.  Arboriculture  9.     Fruit  Growing 

5.  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing  10.     Ornamental  Horticulture 

6.  Floriculture  (Landscape  Gardening) 

11.     Turf  Maintenance 

References. — I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  above  applicant,  and  know 

to  be  of  good  moral   character,   industrious,   studious,   and   physically   capable.      Not  required   of 
veterans. 

1 .  Name     Position 

Address 

2.  Name Position 


Address 

(Two  references  are  required,  and  should  not  be  members  of  your  own  family.    Your  min- 
ister and  your  teacher,  or  a  former  employer,  are  desirable.    These  persons  should  sign  the 
application  themselves.) 
Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Important. — Be  sure  to  file  citizenship   certificate   if   State  tuition   rate  is   claimed.     Not   required   of 
veterans. 


FORM  II 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $200  a  semester  to  students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  university  authorities  that  an  applicant 
is  entitled  to  state  tuition  of  $50  a  semester,  they  require  a  statement  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  applicant  is  a  legal  resident  of  said  city  or  town.  Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to 
this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  copies  of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 
Such  a  statement  may  be  made  on  the  form  below.  If  this  is  not  presented  when  the  student 
registers,  the  Treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  collect  tuition  on  the  above  basis.  When  requesting 
the  City  Clerk  to  sign  this  certificate,  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  university  should  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  unless  he  himself  is  of  legal  age. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  the  father mother legal  guardian 

of 

Student's  Name 

Signed 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  date  specified  below   (Insert  name  of  parent  or  guardian) 

is   a   legal   resident   of 

Parent's  Name 

,  Massachusetts. 

Town  or  City 


Signed 

Town  or  City  Clerk 

Date ; 

Seal 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst,  Mass. 
This   certificate   must  be   filed   with   application   blank   if   lower   tuition    rate    for   citizens   of    Massa- 
chusetts is  to  be  secured.    Not  required  of  veterans. 
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GRADUATES  — 1949 

*Anthony  John  Ackerman,  Jr Ludlow,   Massachusetts 

*Henry  Dewey  Ainsworth,  Jr Grafton,   Massachusetts 

Patricia  Ruth  Aldrich-Ames    Melrose,   Massachusetts 

Ellis    Nye    Allen    Medfield,   Massachusetts 

*Allen  Fiego   Ball Waltham,    Massachusetts 

*Paul    Eugene    Bamforth    Wayland,   Massachusetts 

*Bruce   Manter   Barter    Berlin,   Massachusetts 

Phillip   Warren   Bartlett Berlin,   Massachusetts 

*Donald    Robert    Batchelder    Weymouth,   Massachusetts 

Herbert  Button  Bates    Carlisle,   Massachusetts 

Joseph  Edward  Beatty,  Jr Huntington,    Massachusetts 

*Harold   Fostene   Bigelow,   Jr Northfield,    Massachusetts 

Harold  McClellan   Blackie,  Jr Chelmsford,   Massachusetts 

*  Franklin    Hudson    Blackman,   Jr Worcester,    Massachusetts 

Harry   Marion    Boissoneault    Southbridge,   Massachusetts 

*William   Arthur    Bowers,   Jr Lynn,   Massachusetts 

*William    John    Boyd     Whitinsville,   Massachusetts 

Ralph    Carter   Breed    Lancaster,   Massachusetts 

*Richard  Thomas  Broderick    Boston,  Massachusetts 

*Vernon    Lincoln    Brooks    North   Middleboro,   Massachusetts 

*Stanley  Joseph  Buczynski Sunderland,    Massachusetts 

Robert   Stanley   Burley    Fitchburg,    Massachusetts 

Stanley   Belding  Buss    Chicopee,   Massachusetts 

*George   Alfred   Cadiero    Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Walter  Douglas   Campbell,  Jr Middleboro,    Massachusetts 

*Clarence  Daniel   Cash    Greenfield,   Massachusetts 

Walter    Freeborn    Chace    Swansea,   Massachusetts 

*Frank    Roderick    Chadbourne     Braintree,    Massachusetts 

*James    Frank    Chretien    Roxbury,   Massachusetts 

Harold    Elliott    Coleman    Gloucester,    Massachusetts 

*Edward   Francis    Conley    Cambridge,    Massachusetts 

*Edward   Howe  Cotton    Florence,   Massachusetts 

*Albert    Louis    Cover     Boston,    Massachusetts 

Nelson   Ernest   Crafts    Northampton,   Massachusetts 

William    Hume    Crowd! East    Dennis,    Massachusetts 

*Robert    Russell    Cunningham     Groton,    Massachusetts 

*James   Arthur   Darling    Fairhaven,  Massachusetts 

Gordon    Hoyt    Davidson     Worcester,    Massachusetts 

Henry'Fulton  Davis,   III    Westwood,    Massachusetts 

Robert   Martin   Degen    Adams,    Massachusetts 

John  Joseph  Deslauriers    Ware,    Massachusetts 

*Joseph   DiRico    Marlboro,   Massachusetts 

*Richard   Bryant   Dowley    Longmeadow,   Massachusetts 

„Charles   F-d ward  _Djrake,__Jr. Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Everett   Floyd   Druram    Great   Barringtori,   Massachusetts 

Joseph    Lincoln    Eggleston     Danvers,   Massachusetts 

*Donald    Richardson    Ellis    Winchester,   Massachusetts 

*James   Pitts   Emerson    Chelmsford,    Massachusetts 

Harrison    Bartlett   Fecteau    South   Hadley,    Massachusetts 

Harry   Arthur  Flood,   Jr Hudson,   Massachusetts 

*Edward   Fontanella    Medway,   Massachusetts 

*Charles    Peter    Frankenberg    Concord,    Massachusetts 

John   Henry   Frazier    Winchendon,   Massachusetts 

Paul    Joseph   Frederick    Winthrop,   Massachusetts 

Charles   Addison   Frost    Concord,    Massachusetts 

*Alexander    Galanis     Marlboro,   Massachusetts 

George  Newell   Galusha,   Jr Granby,   Massachusetts 

James   Carmen   Geneva    ^ West   Boylston,    Massachusetts 

Charles   Carmine   Giacobbe    ^ Revere,    Massachusetts 

*Aaron   Irving  Gotlib    New    Bedford,    Massachusetts 

Fred    Richard    Grandy     Hudson,   Massachusetts 

*Francis    Norcross   Grinnell    North    Dartmouth,    Massachusetts 

*Richard    Squier    Hannum    ; Ludlow,   Massachusetts 

*John    Nicholas    Harbilas    Holyoke,    Massachusetts 

Donald    Morrison    Hawes    Sudbury,   Massachusetts 

*Edwin    Stevens    Hayes    Westhampton,    Massachusetts 

Elmer    Raymond   Hill    Hubbardston,   Massachusetts 

*William    Schofield    Holmes    St.   Bruno,  Canada 

Robert  Albert  Homans    Springfield,   Massachusetts 

Alice    Louise    Howarth    Upton,   Massachusetts 

*Hugh    Franklin    Hubbard,    Jr Whitman,    Massachusetts 

*Merrill   Kinsley   Hussey    East  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

*Herbert   Colby   Hutchings,   Jr Amherst,   Massachusetts 

*Paul   James   Jennings    , Brighton,    Massachusetts 

*Warren    Wentworth   Jermain    Clinton,   Massachusetts 

George    Everett   Jones,    Jr Belmont,    Massachusetts 

*William   Howard   Kennedy    Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Andrew   Gilmore   Ketchen,   Jr Wayland,   Massachusetts 

Roy   Wallace   Kimball,   Jr.     . Haverhill,   Massachusetts 

*Loren    Marsh   King,   Jr Hudson,   Massachusetts 

Kenneth   Bashford   Kirk    East  Walpole,   Massachusetts 

Jacob    Kupelian    Northbridge,    Massachusetts 

•Norman    Bliss    Ladd    North  Amherst,   Massachusetts 

*Lyndon   Walter   Lafley    : Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont 

*Allen    Oliver   Leskinen    Hubbardston,   Massachusetts 

Francis   Brainard    Lyman,    Jr Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Thomas    Peter    Lyons    Woburn,    Massachusetts 
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*Herbert    Arthur    Mague     Littleton,   Massachusetts 

♦Christopher   Makrides    Somerville,    Massachusetts 

*George    Christ   Margosis    Holyoke,    Massachusetts 

*Donald    Oliver    Martin     East   Longmeadow,    Massachusetts 

*Frank   Lawrence  Merrill,  Jr Somerset,  Massachusetts 

*Frank    Redmond    Miano    Holyoke,    Massachusetts 

Carolyn   May   Miller    Northfield,    Massachusetts 

*Fredric    Lincoln    Millett    Whitman,    Massachusetts 

Donald    Lee    Mitchell     Lynn,   Massachusetts 

*Wil!iam   Irving   Moore    Easthampton,   Massachusetts 

♦Raymond  James   Morocco    North  Adams,   Massachusetts 

Edward  Thurbur  Morrison,   Jr Billerica,   Massachusetts 

*Graydon   Franklin   Moses    Attleboro,    Massachusetts 

Donald    Calvin    McCray     Monson,   Massachusetts 

*Donald    MacKay,    Jr East  Hartford,   Connecticut 

*Harry   Lome   MacKinnon,   Jr Melrose,  Massachusetts 

♦William    Stewart    Newhall     Newburyport,    Massachusetts 

Gilbert    White    Nichols Grafton,   Massachusetts 

*Emil    Oscar    Nilsson    North  Chelmsford,   Massachusetts 

*Alvin    Earl    Nix    Framingham,   Massachusetts 

♦Lawrence    Mansfield    Nixon     Westford,   Massachusetts 

Justin   Yvon    Nuttelman    Florence,   Massachusetts 

Victor   Oliveira New   Bedford,   Massachusetts 

♦Kayem    Ovian    Whitinsville,   Massachusetts 

♦Geoffrey   Edward  Page North  Amherst,   Massachusetts 

♦John    Alfred    Page     Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Ernest    John    Parsons,    Jr Wollaston,   Massachusetts 

♦Francis   Alfred   Patterson,   Jr Arlington,   Massachusetts 

♦Otis   Henry   Peluso    Lynn,   Massachusetts 

♦Vincent    Pietraszka,    Jr Groveland,    Massachusetts 

Arthur    Ernest    Plourde     Chicopee   Falls,   Massachusetts 

Arthur   Palmer   Prentiss,   Jr Danvers,   Massachusetts 

♦Victor   Henry   Randolph    West  Stockbridge,   Massachusetts 

♦Roy  William  Reinhold,  Jr Pittsfield,    Massachusetts 

Leo   Hubert   Roberge,   Jr Palmer,   Massachusetts 

Robert   Gustave   Roehrich    Bridgeport,    Connecticut 

♦Robert   John    Rogers    Dedhani,   Massachusetts 

♦David   Peerman   Roney,   Jr Somerville,   Massachusetts 

♦Richard    Sheldon    Royle     West   Springfield,   Massachusetts 

♦Oscar  Omer  St.   Thomas,  Jr Worcester,   Massachusetts 

♦Raymond  Augustus   Salvie    Seekonk,   Massachusetts 

Sumner   Clark   Schwartz    Agawam,   Massachusetts 

Gordon    Lionel    Scotland,   Jr Ashland,   Massachusetts 

♦Peter    Ovila    Senecal,    Jr Southville,   Massachusetts 

Richard   Edward    Shelnut Northampton,   Massachusetts 

"■Frank    Lewis    Shufelt    Walpole,    Massachusetts 

Daniel    Richard    Silvar    Marlboro,   Massachusetts 

♦Charles   George    Simmons Fairhaven,    Massachusetts 

♦Bernard   Joseph    Simoneau Auburn,   Massachusetts 

David    Smarsh      Middleboro,   Massachusetts 

♦Clarence   Bailey   Smith    New   Braintree,   Massachusetts 

♦Lindsey   Edmund    Smith,    Jr West   Brookfield,   Massachusetts 

♦Remo  Guido   Sodano    Somerville,   Massachusetts 

Ralph   Marshal    Souza,   Jr Fairhaven,  Massachusetts 

♦Jason    William    Squires Leyden,   Massachusetts 

♦William    Stasinos     Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

♦Frank   Stewart     North   Andover,   Massachusetts 

♦Arthur    Farnham    Stiles,    Jr Reading,   Massachusetts 

♦John    Henry    Stone    Orange,   Massachusetts 

♦John   Francis    Sullivan     North  Andover,   Massachusetts 

Paul    Sullivan    Arlington,   Massachusetts 

William    Nelson    Swan    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

♦John   Henry   Thibault    Lake   Pleasant,   Massachusetts 

♦D wight   Loomis   Tiffany    Easthampton,    Massachusetts 

♦Donald  Warren  Toelken .  .  .  Longmeadow,    Massachusetts 

Ernest    Cole    Verrill     Concord,    Massachusetts 

♦Edward    Anthony    Wasielewski     Webster,   Massachusetts 

♦Joseph    Vincent    Waters Peabody,   Massachusetts 

♦Chester   Peter   Wedrychowski    :  ■  .  .  .  West   Springfieldj  Massachusetts 

♦Gilbert    Edward    Wheeler Wrentham,    Massachusetts 

♦Donald   Howe   Whelpley    ." Weston,   Massachusetts 

♦Frank   Joseph   Whisenant State  Line,   Massachusetts 

♦Earl  Richard  Williams Springfield,    Massachusetts    ' 

♦Joseph   Henry   Witaszek , West   Warren,  Massachusetts 

George    Edward    Wood Middleboro,   Massachusetts 

Willis   Clinton   Woodruff    ■■■■.:, Lunenburg,   Massachusetts 

AS   OF  THE  CLASS  OF   1948 

♦Howard    Priest    Carter Gardner,    Massachusetts 

Edward    Joseph    Machno     Hadley,    Massachusetts 

♦Wesley    Holmes    Osborne,    Jr Norwell,    Massachusetts 

♦George   Hersey   Wallace    Natick,  Massachusetts. 


♦Veterans — World  War  II 
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CLASS  OF  1950 

Home  Address  Amherst  Address 

Alger,   Loring  Sanford    Brockton     32  Kendrick  Place 

Allen,  John  Thacher Worcester     35  High  Street 

Allen,  Norris  Eugene Attleboro    67  McClellan  Street 

Anderson,    Richard    Lee Framingham     88  Eames  Avenue 

Anderson,  Robert  Gordon Northampton    Northampton 

Ashe,   William  Patrick Springfield 303  North  Pleasant  Street 

Baker,   Harold  Rene Holyoke    Holyoke 

Bangs,    Frederick   Andrew Lee     Rocky  Hill  Road 

Barnett,   Robert  isomer Hudson     14  Allen  Street 

Barron,  Elmer  Walter,  Jr Maiden     12  Colony  Court 

Barry,  John  Gallen South   Hadley    South  Hadley 

Bateman,  Richard  Clarke Lexington     647  Main  Street 

Beach,  Norman  Raymond Florence     335  Amity  Street 

Bennett,  Kendall  Knapp Melrose    Rocky  Hill  Road 

Berberian,   Kachadore    Northboro     508   Elm   Street,   Northampton 

Bidwell,  Joseph  Daniel Granby,    Conn 42  Cottage  Street 

Bond,  Robert  Douglas Dover     62  Triangle  Street 

Bonitto,   Louis  Tuttle Hingham    39  Paige  Street 

Borysewick,  Wallace  Joseph Florence     269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Braginton,   Jackie   Desmond West  Harwich 15  Hallock  Street 

Brown,  Bruce  Allen Sterling    334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Bruneau.  Andrea  Marie Tewksbury      Thatcher  Hall  —  Room  405 

Bryant,  Roger  Penniman Needham    32  Kendrick  Place 

Burt,  Jairus  Sails Easthampton     Easthampton 

Camann,   Herbert  Alvin Athol    15  McClellan  Street 

Cande,   John   Louis Dalton    12  Colony  Court 

Cassidy,    Richard    Burton Framingham     14  Allen  Street 

Chambers,  John  Herbert New    Bedford    269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Chapin,   Milton  Wilbur Athol    367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Charles,   Donald  Walter Bradford    12  Dickinson  Street 

Charles,    Harry   Everette,   Jr Bradford    12  Dickinson  Street 

Chase,  Donald  Francis Holyoke    Holyoke 

Cobb,   Preble    Cambridge    861  North  Pleasant  Street 

Coggeshall,  Roger  Gibbs Bournedale     153  Pine  Street,  Florence 

Collis,   Leonard   tituart West  Springfield West  Springfield 

Conway,    Ralph   Elliott Arlington      108  High  Street 

Copeland,  John  Richard Pittsfield     South  East  Street,  S.  A. 

Creighton,    Everett  Andrews Milton    269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Crittenden,    Richard     Wakefield     334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Dale,   Wilton  Campbell    Worcester     32   Clark  Street,   Easthampton 

Damour,  Lawrence  Richard Whitinsville      45  Ellis  Park-Trailer  Camp 

Davis,   Barbara  Anne West   Duxbury    Lewis  Hall  —  Room  206 

Dawson,  William  Samuel Medford     108  High  Street 

Deame,  Carl  Peter,  Jr Pittsfield     98  Spring  Street 

Deary,  Joseph  Henry Webster Commonwealth  Circle  P-8 

Dewey,   Robert  Greer Longmeadow    East  Leverett 

DeWolf ,   Donald  Jesse Newton     26  Spalding  Street 

Doherty,    George   Francis Fall  River Commonwealth  Circle  P-9 

Dolloff,    Wallace   White Norwell    South  East  Street,  S.  A. 

Donahue,  Aloysius  John    North  Grafton 800  North  Pleasant  Street 

Doody,    Henry    Leonard Winchendon 10  Tyler  Place 

Downing,   James  Joseph Dedham    8  Sunset  Avenue 

Duarte,    Joseph,    Jr West  Barnstable    41  Cottage  Street 

Dziza,  Eugene  Frank Chicopee  Falls 449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Fahey,  Robert  Joseph Milford     North  Whitney  Street,  Ext. 

Fay,    Donald   Maynard Wollaston     472  North  Pleasant  Street 

Feddema,   Leonard   William Whitinsville Ellis  Park-Trailer  Camp 

Fellows,   George   Marshall,  Jr Worcester     Main  Street,  Sunderland 

Ferestien,   Robert  Julian Foxboro    IS  Fearing  Street 

Fernandez,  Manuel    Southampton    902  North  Pleasant  Street 

Fitzgibbons,   Raymond  James    Holyoke    Holyoke 

Frost,  Maurice  Howard,  Jr Saugus     12  Colony  Court 

Frost,    Walter   Edwin West  Boxf ord    24  Dickinson  Street 

Fuller,   James   Mark Still  River 32  Ellis  Park-Trailer  Camp 

Fuller,   Robert  Cunningham Still  River 12  Colony  Court 

Fuller,   Russell   Friedrich Springfield      156  Montague  Road 

Ganley,    Norman   Edward Beverly     367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Gast,   Edwin  George Ashland      14  Allen  Street 

Gelatt,   Mark  Frank .  .  '. Leicester     Commonwealth  Circle  P-8 

Gelinas,   Allen   Burns Edgarton    North    Whitney    Street,    Ext. 

Giardina,  Anthony  Albert South    Boston    24  Dickinson  Street 

Gibavic,   George  John Worcester         Westview    Park-Trailer    Camp 

Gold,    Howard   Gilbert East  Longmeadow Poultry  Plant 

Gorman,  John  Paul Woburn      800  North  Pleasant  Street 

Gorski,   Edward  John Chicopee    Falls     449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Graham,    Daniel    Joseph Arlington      367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Grant,   Robert   Edward Northampton    Northampton 

Grimard,    Ernest   Harvey Springfield Springfield 

Guild,   Robert  Haynes Berlin     461  North  Pleasant  Street 

Haeseler,    Carl    William Northampton    Northampton 

Hanagan,  John  Joseph Framingham     334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Handrahan,  John   George Cochituate    35  McClure  Street 

Hanks,   Harold   Standish,  Jr Wellesley 14  Allen  Street 

Hansen,   Milton  Emil Granville    >. 472  North  Pleasant  Street 

Harvey,    Glenn   Weaver Sharon R.  F.  D.  #2 
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Home  Address  Amherst  Address 

Haverty,   Leo  Joseph Leominster     Commonwealth  Circle  P-8 

Henrickson,    Robert   William Worcester     382  North  Pleasant  Street 

Heyliger.  Frederick  Theodore Acton      269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Hill,   Peter  Sherwin Brookline      Amherst  Road,  Leverett 

Hollis,   Stanley   Joseph Cambridge    Main  Street,  Sunderland 

Homich,  John  Joseph Pittsfield     12  Colony  Court 

Hooker,  Dean  Chapman Holbrook    334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Houston,  John East    Longmeadow     14  Cosby  Avenue 

Howe,    Glover    Elbridge West   Hartford,   Conn 98  Lincoln  Avenue 

Hunter,    Robert    Raymond Lincoln     14  Cosby  Avenue 

Huntley,  Robert  Ernest,  Jf Hanover     800  ivorth  Pleasant  Street 

Jackson,   Robert  Wesley    : Attleboro    97  Gray  Street 

Jacobs,  Perry  Warburton Worcester     45  Dana  Street 

Jacques,   Allen   Lawrence North   Adams    375  North  Pleasant  Street 
ohnson,   Alden   Lee Attleboro    Commonwealth  Circle  P-7 

Johnson,    Harry   Carl Rutland    303  North  Pleasant  Street 

Johnson,  Ralph  Norman Milton    334  Lincoln  Avenue 
ohnson.    Stewart   Sanfred Townsend     Pomeroy  Manor — Belchertown 

Road 

Johnson,    Stuart    LeRoy Sterling    334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Johnson,  Thomas  Matthew Taunton      25  North  Pleasant  Street 

Jolin,   Francis   Leo Medford     South  East  Street 

Jordan,  Raymond  Douglas Springfield      334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Joseph,    Richard   Carver Norwell    334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Judge,    Frank   William Holyoke 30  Chestnut  Street 

Kearney,  Charles  Augustus,  Jr Auburndale    South  East  Street 

Keith,   Harold   Morris Worcester     Elm  Tree  Inn 

Kenney,  Paul  Leonard Lunenburg      Pomeroy  Manor — Belchertown 

Road 

Kenyon,   Norman   Curtis Great  Barrington 32  Kendrick  Place 

Kimball,   Gladys  Mae Haverhill Lewis  Hall-Room  206 

Kulesa,  John  Frank Whately      Whately 

LaBonte,   Richard   Francis Springfield 335  Amity  Street 

Lagerstrom,   George   Walter Needham    45  Ellis  Park-Trailer  Camp 

Lambert,  Donald  Raymond Monson    Main  Street,  Sunderland 

Langevin,    Herman    Eugene Southbridge    Experiment  Station  House 

Lapine,  Eugene  Albert    North   Adams    34  Kellogg  Avenue 

LaRoche,    Germain   Ernest Dracul 902  North  Pleasant  Street 

Lauder,   Robert  Francis Amherst 34  High  Street 

LaValle,  Francis  James,  Jr Amherst Stanley  Street 

Lawler,  George  Sherriffs,  III Marblehead    Commonwealth  Circle  P-12 

Libbey,    Leonard    Morton Boston    303  North  Pleasant  Street 

Libby,  John   Earle Cummaquid    12  Colony  Court 

Lilly,    David    Dorchester 303  North  Pleasant  Street 

Linnehan,  John   Eugene Haverhill Commonwealth  Circle  P-5 

Livingston,   Philip  HoUyday Needham  Heights    19  McClellan  Street 

Long,   Donald   Herbert Monument  Beach Commonwealth  Circle  P-10 

Longden,   Robert   Gage New  Bedford 269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Loomis,  Robert  Walter Shelburne  Falls ,34  Spring  Street 

Lowd,    Frederick   Emrich South  Easton 25  North  Pleasant  Street 

Mackiewicz,   Frank    Abington    375  North  Pleasant  Street 

Mahoney,   Richard  Holt    Brookline 375  North  Pleasant  Street 

Makliney,   Paul    South   Hadley    South  Hadley 

Mascaro,  Joseph  James East  Longmeadow 303  North  Pleasant  Street 

Maynard,   Paul   Edward    Belmont    25  Nutting  Avenue 

Mayo,  John  Mathew Framingham     30  Harris  Street,  N.  A. 

Mello,  David  Paul     Marlboro    24  Dickinson  Street 

Mitchell,   Fred  Francis,  Jr Newton   Center    30  Harris  Street,  N.  A. 

Moodie,  John  Lindsay isturbridge    25  Pine  Street,  N.  A. 

Moore,   Stanley   Clarke    Quincy 108  High  Street 

Morgan,  Arthur  Walter Wakefield 25  Nutting  Avenue 

Morgan,  Edward  Kendall Millbury     Commonwealth  Circle  P-10 

Moynihan,  Walter  Dennis Springfield 382  North  Pleasant  Street 

Mundell,  Graydon  William nolyoke -.  .-..-.. 41  Cottage  Street 

McCarthy,  Jeremiah  Alphonus    Roxbury 367  North  Pleasant  Street 

McCollester,   Kenneth  Edwin    Shirley Commonwealth  Circle  P-6 

McKinstry,  Warren  Chapin    Chicopee  Falls 358  North  Pleasant  Street 

Nash,  Philip  Clinton Westboro    12  Dickinson  Street 

Nilges,  Frederick  William Maynard    South  East  Street 

O'Connor,  Gerald  James Holyoke    Holyoke 

O'Halloran,   Charles  Robert    VVatertown     21  Sunrise  Avenue 

Olson,  Raymond  Karl Northampton    Northampton 

Onishuk,  Martin  Warrell Dedham    334  Lincoln  Avenue 

Osgood,  Robert  George Danvers 11  Dickinson  Street 

Page,  Ernest  Henry    Springfield Commonwealth  Circle  P-11 

Parmelee,  Charles  Rollin Holden 303  North  Pleasant  Street 

Peatfield,   Howard  Murray Mattapan R.  F.  D.  #2 

Perry,   Rollin   Wendall    Revere    R.  F.  D.  #2 

Peterson,  Kenneth  Raymond Worcester     Elm  Tree  Inn 

Phelon,    John   Wells    Granville    472  North  Pleasant  Street 

Poirier,  George  Alphonse    Taunton 25  North  Pleasant  Street 

Priest,  George  Edward Winchendon     10  Tyler  Place 

Proctor,   Harold  Libby    North    Weymouth    382  North  Pleasant  Street 

Prova,  Ferdinando Springfield 24  Dickinson  Street 

Raf f erty,  Robert  Gordon Chelmsford     24  Dickinson  Street 

Rahm,  Harry  Alfred Great  Barrington Commonwealth  Circle  P-7 

Rattigan,  William  Gerald Brighton     Memorial  Hall 
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•■'  -     Home" Address  Amherst  Address 

Recos,  Gabriql  r  rancis    Petersham    . Petersham  .        ■-'       :"'  ■    ; 

Reed,  William  Chalmer Melrose    .  .  :  .  V  . -. 25Nuttirig  Avenue  ''*■     ' 

Reynolds,   John Swansea   ....?: 449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Richardson,   Harold  Alan    Woburn    382  North  Pleasant  Street 

Robinson,  George  Edward Framingham     South  East  Street 

Robinson,  Richard  Post Needham 269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Rogers,    Charles    Louis    Holyoke    91  Gray  Street 

Rogers,  Florian  Edward    Belchertown Belchertown 

Ressner,  Albert  George,  Jr Westminster     334  Lincoln  Avenue  ' 

Ruminas,   William,  Jr Foxboro    .  .  . 12  Colony  Court 

Rush,   James   Henry    Lexington 62  Triangle  Street 

St.  Amand,  James  Cleophile Indian    Orchard     Indian  Orchard 

Sawicki,  Charles  Kazmierz New    Bedford 13  Hadley  Court         '' 

Sheehan,    Ruth   Elizabeth    Holyoke    Holyoke 

Simeone,  Salvatore  Anthony Natick    367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Simmons,  Roy  George Becket 8  Clifton  Avenue 

Siok,   Theodore   Peter    Ludlow 375  North  Pleasant  Street 

Small,  Melvin  David Belchertown      Belchertown  ' 

Smith,   Carlton   Nelson    East   Bridgewater    41  Cottage  Street 

Smith,  Clayton  Dana New    Bedford    .  .  .' 39  Northampton  Road     '^■•■•'•" 

Smith,    David  Gardner    South  Westport 58  Pine  Street,  N.  A.       " "' 

Smith,  Frederick  Murray Ashburnham     Amherst  Road,  Leverett 

Smith,   George  Franklin    New  Bedford R.  F.  D.,  Belchertown 

Smith,  Raymond  Griddley Lynn  24  Dickinson  Street 

Smith,  Robert  Leland South  Westport  . 97  Gray  Street 

Soper,  Ronald  Traine    North    Weymouth    Experiment  Station  House 

Spear,  Richard  Weston Norwood     .".'... Amherst  Road,  Leverett 

Stauf fer,  William  Earl Staughton .  32  Kendrick  Place 

Stelle,   Robert  Westbrook    Holyoke Holyoke 

Stockijridge,  John  Carleton Westfield    334  Lihcdln  Avenue 

Stumpf ,  George  Albert,  Jr East  Hartford,  Conn 25  Pine  Street,  N.  A. 

Swedberg,  Ralph  Richard Worcester         Elm  Tree  Inn 

Szereyko,   Robert  Adolph    Worcester     .  .  .  ! Comnjonwealth  Circle  P-9 

Tanner,  John  Hauley    Springfield Springfield 

Tassinari,  Vincent  Joseph,  Jr Haverhill ; 23  East  Pleasant  Street 

Thayer,  Paul  Emmons,  Jr Worcester     367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Thomas,    George   Maynard    Boston    382  North  Pleasant  Street 

Thomas,  William  Robert,  Jr Stoneham Commonwealth  Circle  P-6 

Toomey,   Lawrence   Daniel    Arlington 269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Valentine,   Edward  Leonard    East  Chelmsford    375  North  Pleasant  Street 

Vieira,   Ernest  Frank    New    Bedford    77  North  Pi^ospect  Street 

Walsh,  William  Francis    Peabody 367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Warnock,   Raymond  Donald    Easthampton    Easthampton        " 

Washburn,  John  Andrews New  Bedford   .,...'. 469  North  Pleasant  Street 

Watson,   Russell   William    ., Worcester Elm  Tree  Inn 

Watson,  William  Arthur Belmont 109  Main  Street 

Weldin,   Paul,  Jr Delaware Commonwealth  Circle  T-3 

Wells,  Harry  Wardman    Longmeadow    14  Westview  Park — Trailer 

Camp 

Wendolowski,  Bernard  Stanley Hatfield    Hatfield  ,;' 

Wenk,   Charles  Joseph,  Jr Springfield   ....'. Commonwealth  Circle  P-'IT 

West,   David  Earl    Amherst   .  .  South  East  Street 

Westcott,   Ellis  Royden,  Jr Seekonk    Commonwealth  Circle  P-5 

Westcott,   Samuel  Richardson,  Jr North   Adams    Commonwealth  Circle  P-7 

Whalen,  Donald  Francis Worcester     335  Amity  Street 

White,    Donald   Walter    New  Bedford .334  Lincoln  Avenue 

White,   Walter   Donald    New  Bedford   .  . 334  Lincoln  Aveniifc 

Whiton,  George  Edward Hingham 367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Wickes,    Ira   Francis,   Jr Pittsfield 97  Gray  Street 

Williams,   Duncan  James    Worcester Commonwealth  Circle  P-6 

Williams,    Gordon   Oliver    Sunderland     . Sunderland 

Wilson,  George  Prescott Arlington 97  Gray  Street 

Wood,  Albert  Chapman Leominster   .  .       12  Colony  Coprt 

Worsman,  Wilfred  Playdon    Franklin  34  Kellogg  A. -^enue 

Wrabel,  Michael  George Webster 30  Chesriiuf Street 

Yokes,  Robert  Lee Medford     ....'.:.; MouilrPl^'as&nt  Inn 

Special  Student  • 

Burnett,    Marstori Great  Barrington 59  Dryads  Green, 

Northampton 


"God  grants  liberty  to  those  who  love  it,  who  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  it." 

"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important  labor  of 
man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  the  country  which  has  lost  its 
taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one  lesson  of  history  that  is 
unmistakable,  it  is  that  national  strength  lies  very  near  the  soil." 

— Daniel  Webster. 


Born  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  1782-1852.  His  father  a  farmer  of 
Scottish  stock.  Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1801.  In  1820  he  aided  greatly 
in  revising  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Became  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
in  the  nation.    Lived  and  died  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts. 
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ALUMNI  REUNION  PROGRAM 

I 

Saturday,  June  4 

10 

00 

A. 

M. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  Audi- 
torium, Memorial  Hall. 

12 

00 

M. 

1st  Annual  Alumni  Clambake,  Drill  Hall. 
Alternative  luncheon.  Draper  Hall 

2 

:15 

P. 

M. 

Speaking  Program,  Drill  Hall 

2 

:30 

P. 

M. 

Alumni  Parade,  Memorial  Hall  to  Alumni  Field. 

3 

00 

P. 

M. 

Varsity  Baseball  Game — with  Springfield  College, 
Alumni   Field.    Following  the  game  there  will  be       j 
a  half-hour  concert  on  the  college  chime. 

4 

:00 

P. 

M. 

Alumnae  Tea,  Edna  Skinner  Hall 
(home  economics  building) 

6 

:00 

P. 

M. 

Class  and  fraternity  reunions  and  suppers  as  ar- 
ranged by  the  various  organizations. 

9 

:00 

P. 

M. 

Roister   Doister   Play  —  "I   Remember  Mama", 
Bowker  Auditorium. 

CLASS  REUNIONS 

ALUMNI  REGISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS,  MEMORIAL  HALL 

1887  62nd  Reunion — ^Evan  F.  Richardson,  Millis. 

1888  61st  Reunion — Herbert  C.  Bliss,  807  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1889  60th  Reunion — Franklin  W.  Davis,  42  Kenneth  St.,  West  Roxbury 
1894     Annual  Reunion — Dr.   S.   Francis  Howard,  58  Main   St.,    North- 
field  Vt. 

1899     50th  Reunion — George  C.  Hubbard,  Sunderland. 

1904     45th  Reunion — Sumner  R.  Parker,  Extension  Service,  South  Col- 
lege. 

1909     40th  Reunion — ^Samuel  S.  Grossman,  82  High   St.,  Greenfield. 

1914     35th  Reunion— Edward  L.  Hazen,  768  North  Pleasant  St.,  Amherst 

1919     25th  and  30th  Reunions  combined.   Mary  E.  Garvey,  Marshall  Hall 
Annex  —  and  committee. 

1924     25th  Reunion — Allen   Leland,   17   Stilson   Ave.,   Florence  —  and 
committee. 

1929     20th  Reunion — John  R.  Kay,  50  Grand  St.,  Reading  —  and  com- 
mittee. 

1934     15th  Reunion — William  Esselen,  Food  Technology  Laboratory 
Donald  Durell,  Wilder  Hall 

1939      10th  Reunion— Howard  N.  Steff,    R.  F.   D.  3,  Amherst. 

1944     5th  Reunion — Charles  W.  Dunham,  French  Hall. 

1946     3rd  Reunion — Roger  G.  Richards,  Amherst  Rd.,  South  Hadley 

1948     1st  Reunion— Warren  Gingras,  21  Marshall  St.,  Turners  Falls. 
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General  InFormation 

Information  Desk 

An  information  desk  will  be  located  in  Stockbridge  Hall, 
where  telephone  messages  and  mail  for  visitors  will  be  received 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.    Telephone  number  is  Amherst  900. 

Rooms 

Room  arrangements  can  be  made  at  Information  Desk  after 
1:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  July  20.  The  price  will  be  31-50  per 
night.  Linen  will  be  furnished.  Bring  your  own  soap  and  towels. 
Reservations  should  be  made  in  advance  by  writing  to  the  Poultry 
Department,  U.  of  M.,  Amherst. 

Rooms  are  available  in  private  homes  where  one  may  be  as- 
sured of  comfortable  quarters  and  courteous  treatment.  The 
average  price  is  $2  per  night. 

Hotel  rooms  in  Amherst  average  $3  to  34.50  per  person. 

Meals 

The  University  cafeteria  will  serve  meals  (G.  I.  style)  during 
Farm  and  Home  Day  as  follows: 

Morning  -----  7:15  to  8:30 
Noon  -  ^  .  -  -  -  11:30  to  12:45 
Evening    -----       5:30  to    6:30 

The  University  Store,  North  College,  will  be  open  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Children's  Nursery 

Children's  Nursery  will  be  maintained  at  the  Nursery  School, 
Skinner  Hall  (new  home  economics  building)  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  This  will  be  available  for  pre-school  children,  age  2  to  5. 
There  will  be  no  charge. 


COUNTRY  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

Alumni  Field  8:00  P.M. 

Featuring  an  Unusual  Array  of 

Outstanding  Dance  Teams  and  Callers 

ADMISSION  50  CENTS,  Including  Federal  Tax 
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Forestry 

1 :00  p.m.     Field   trip   to   University   Forest   on   Mount   Tobey. 
Staff  of  Forestry  Department  in  charge.     Meet  in 
,   automobiles  at  French  Hall. 

Trip  will  show  various  forest  operations  carried  out  in 
the  last  3-4  years.  Includes  thinning,  weeding, 
pruning,  other  cultivation.  Of  special  interest  will 
be  a  new  one-cord  charcoal  kiln  and  demonstration 
of  preservation  of  fence  posts  and  farm  timbers 
against  decay  and  termites. 

Note: — In  case  of  rain,  group  will  meet  in  French  Hall  where  illustrated 
talks  on  Mount  Tobe}'  forest  activities  will  be  given. 

General  Session — Bowker  Auditorium 

4:00  "The  Individual  in  International  Affairs" 

Raymond  Dennett,  Director,  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation, Boston 

Beekeeping 

FRENCH  HALL,  ROOM  209 

Leonard  Rice,  Greenfield,   President  of  Massachusetts 
Federation  Beekeepers'  Association,  Presiding 

9:45"a.m.     Registration  and  Introductory  Remarks 

10:00  "Colony  Management" 

E.  J.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

11 :00  "What  Is  New  in  Queen  Breeding.^" 

W.    J.    Nolan,    Agriculturist,    National    Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Md. 

12:15  p.m.     Lunch 

1:15  Business  Meeting — Federation  of  Beekeepers'   Asso- 

ciation 

2:00  "Some  Recent  Developments  in  Beekeeping" 

W.  J.  Nolan 

3:00  "Handling  the  Honey  Crop" 

E.  J.  Anderson 

General  Session — Bowker  Auditorium 

4:00  "The  Individual  in  International  Affairs" 

Raymond  Dennett,  Director,  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, Boston 

Please  Bring  This  Program  With  You  July  21 
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Home  Garden 

MEMORIAL  HALL 

Lyle  L.  Blundell,  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture, 

U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

9:30  a.m.     "The  Plant  World  in  Our  Homes  and  Gardens'' 

Clark    L.    Thayer,    Department    of    Floriculture, 

U.  ofM. 

10:30  "Landscape  Design  for  the  Small  Home-Grounds" 

Mrs.  Ruth  Faulk  White,  Brockton 
1 1 :45  Lunch 

S.  Church  Hubbard,  Department  of  Floriculture, 
U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

2:00  p.m.     Panel  Demonstration  of  Flower  Arrangement 

Alfred  W.  Boicourt  Department  of  Floriculture 

Donald  E.  Ross  University  of  Massachusetts 

General  Session — Bovvker  Auditorium 

4:00  "The  Individual  in  International  Affairs" 

Raymond  Dennett,  Director,  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, Boston 

Fruit 

ORCHARDS  NEAR  COLD  STORAGE 

10:00  a.m.     1.  Exhibits  of  Graders,  Packages  and  Conveyor  Equip- 
ment 
2.  Small  Group  Tours  of  Experimental  Orchards 

The  high  points  of  these  tours  will  include: 
Chemical  Thinning;  Shot-gun  Pollination;  Mc- 
intosh Strain  Tests;  Foliage  Application  of 
Nitrogen;  New  Spray  Material  Tests  on  Apples, 
Pears  and  Peaches;  and  Chemical  Mowing 

12:00  Lunch 

Goessmann  Auditorium 

Ben  Drew,  Westford,  President  of  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers  Association,  Presiding 

1:30  p.m.     "Marketing  Apples  Through  Quality  Cider" 

Mayo  Derby,  Derby  Farm,  Leominster,  Mass. 

2:00  "Handling  Mcintosh  from  Orchard  to  Consumer" 

Dr.  C.  H.  Merchant,  LTniversity  of  Maine 

Please  Bring  This  Program  With  You  July  21 
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3:00  "Contrast  Between  the  1947-48  Apple  Deals  in  Massa- 

chusetts" 

F.    E.    Cole,    Extension    Specialist   in    Fruit    and 
Vegetable  Marketing,  U.  of  M. 

3:30  "Report  on  the  Size  of  the  Apple  Crop" 

Walter  E.  Piper,  Division  of  Markets,  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Agriculture 

General  Session — Bowker  Auditorium 

4:00  "The  Individual  in  International  Affairs" 

Raymond  Dennett,  Director,  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation, Boston 

Dairy 

BOWKER  AUDITORIUM 
Victor  A.  Rice,  Dean,  School  of  Agriculture,  U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

10:30  a.m.     "Thyroprotein  Feeding  for   Dairy  Cattle"  or  "Shall 
We  Step  up  Production  by  Use  of  This  Hormone?" 
Dr.  H.  D.  Eaton,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
University  of  Connecticut 
Discussion  led  by  John  Archibald,  Research  Professor, 
U.  of  M.         ^ 

12:00  Presentation  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 

Awards  to  top  D.H.I. A.  Herds  and  D.H.I. A.  Super- 
visors, by  Ira  M.  Pelmore,  Field  Representative 

12:30  p.m.     Lunch 

1:30  "Vibrio  Fetus  Infection  in  Dairy  Cows" 

Dr.    Wayne    Plastridge,    Department    of    Animal 
Disease,  University  of  Connecticut 

2:15  Panel  on  Herd  Health 

Leader,  S.  N.  Gaunt,  Extension  Dairyman,  LI.  of  M. 
Panel  members:  Prof.  A.  G.  Ragsdale,  chairman  of 
Dairy  Department,  University  of  Missouri;  Dr. 
Plastridge,  R.  0.  Robie,  Whitinsville;  Dr.  J.  J. 
Malnati,  North  Adams;  Dean  V.  A.  Rice;  Prof. 
Eaton;  F.  Kuhns,  Mill  River;  Prof.  A.  Cowan,  and 
Dr.  W.  K.  Harris,  U.  of  M. 

General  Session — Bowker  Auditorium 

4:00  "The  Individual  in  International  Affairs" 

Raymond  Dennett,  Director,  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, Boston 

Please  Bring  This  Program  With  You  July  21 
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Homemaking 

SKINNER  HALL  AUDITORIUM 

Beatrice  E.  Billings,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader, 

U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

10:00  a.m.     Singing 

Doric  Alviani,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music, 
U.  of  M.,  Leader. 

10:15  "Adventures  in  Arts  and  Grafts" 

Frank  A.  Staples,  Director,  Arts  &  Grafts  Service 
of  National  Recreation  Association,  New  York 
Gity 

11:00  "Ghallenge  to  the  American  Home  Today" 

Mrs.  James  W.  Sever  (Mrs.  T.  Grafton  Abbott), 
Cambridge,  formerly  Consultant  in  Parent  Educa- 
tion, Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health 

12:15  Lunch 

MEMORIAL  HALL 

2:00  See  Home  Garden  Program 

General  Session — Bowker  Auditorium 

4:00  "The  Individual  in  International  Affairs" 

Raymond  Dennett,  Director  of  World  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston 


STATE  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  COUNCIL  MEETING 

Dinner  at  Wiggins  Tavern,  Northampton 
5  -  8  p.  m.  Tickets  at  Dinner 

Mrs.  Alton  Boan,  Westport,  President 


Goat 

STOCKBRIDGE  HALL,  Room  102 

John  Kay,  Whitman,  Massachusetts  Council  of  Milk  Goat 

Breeders'  Association,  Presiding 

10:30  a.m.     "Development  of  Goat  Industry  in  Massachusetts" 

Ellsworth  W.  Bell,  Extension  Economist,  U.ofM. 

11:00  "Goats  in  the  Livestock  Picture" 

Byron   E.    Colby,    Extension   Animal   Husbandry 
Specialist,  U.  of  M. 

Please  Bring  This  Program  With  You  July  21 
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12:00  Lunch 

1:00  p.m.     Meet  One  Another 

1:30  "Goats  at  the  University  of  Missouri" 

Prof.  A.  G.  Ragsdale,  Ghairman  of  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Missouri 

2:00  "Feeding  the  Dairy  Goat" 

Paul  Newman,  Beacon  MiUing  Go.,  Gayuga,  N.Y. 

2:40  "Gomposition  and  Properties  of  Goat  Milk" 

Dr.  Arthur  D.   Holmes,  Professor  of  Ghemistry, 
U.  of  M. 

3:20  "Problems  of  Practical  Goat  Keeping" 

Mearle  Rhinesmith,  Wanaque,  N.  J. 

General  Session — Bovvker  Auditorium 

4:00  "The  Individual  in  International  Affairs" 

Raymond  Dennett,  Director,  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, Boston. 


Departments  Open  for  Inspection 

1.  French  Hall  Green  House — open  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

2.  Labeled  Weed  Exhibit — located   between   vegetable   green 
houses  —  on  display  all  day. 

3.  Flint  Laboratory— open  9:30  to  11 :30  a.m.  and  2:00  to  4:00  p.m. 
Equipment  used  in  the  commercial  dairy  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pasteurized  milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  can 
be  seen.     Also  testing  equipment  for  the  analysis  of  milk. 

4.  College  Barns — open  during  daylight  hours.  Seven  breeds  of 
cattle,  two  of  sheep,  two  of  horses,  and  one  of  swine  are  kept. 

5.  Goodell  Library — open  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  For  browsing 
and  reading.  Daily  newspapers  and  over  300  magazines  are 
available.    Building  houses  over  100,000  books. 

6.  Skinner  Hall — (new  home  economics  building).  Open  8:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.     Special  exhibits  of  interest  to  all  persons. 

7.  Poultry  Farm — rear  of  Stockbridge  Hall.  Many  young  pullets 
will  be  in  the  laying  houses.  Five  breeds  are  being  maintained 
at  the  present  time.  This  farm  is  used  primarily  for  teaching 
purposes.    Facilities  include  kiUing,  egg,  incubator  rooms. 

8.  Publications — entry  E,  South  Gollege — open  9:00  a.m.  to  11:30 
a.m.  and  1:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  The  Extension  Service  has 
over  700  different  publications  for  distribution  on  agriculture 
and    home    economics    subjects.      Inquire    for  list. 

Please  Bring  This  Program  With  You  July  21 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts 

REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 

JANUARY,   1949  TO  JANUARY,    1950 


Building  a  Well -Balanced 
University  of  Massachusetts 


January  19,  1950 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Bartlett 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 
The  University  of  Massachusetts 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  through  you  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  transmission  to  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
weahh  the  annual  report  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1950. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  President 


VOLUME  XLII  JANUARY  1950  NUMBER  1 


Published  seven  times  a  year  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts;  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Entered  at  Post  Office,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 

The  report  of  the  President  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1950,  is  part 
of  the  87th  annual  report  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  such 
is  Part  I  of  Public  Document  31.  (Section  8,  Chapter  75,  of  the  General 
Laws  of  Massachusetts.) 


Building  a  W ell-Balanced  University 
of  Massachusetts 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


During  the  past  year  the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  con- 
tinued its  advance  toward  our  goal  of  a  university  that  is  great 
in  the  quality  of  its  work,  and  that  will  carry  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  educational  and  research  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  most  significant  development  of  the  year  was  the  admis- 
sion of  621  freshman  students,  combined  with  the  transfer  of  the 
last  of  our  students  from  the  Fort  Devens  branch  to  the  permanent 
campus  at  Amherst.  The  freshman  class  was  a  third  larger  than 
that  of  a  year  ago,  and  a  half  larger  than  previous  postwar  classes 
on  this  campus.  Only  37  of  the  621  freshmen  were  veterans; 
hence,  this  class  marks  the  opening  of  long-awaited  opportunities 
to  the  younger  students  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  enter  a 
university  crowded  with  veterans. 

The  closing  in  June  of  the  University  at  Fort  Devens  brought 
to  an  end  that  successful  venture  in  emergency  higher  education 
for  veterans,  and  indicated,  again,  that  most  of  the  veterans  who 
plan  to  go  to  college  have  entered  and  have  passed  beyond  their 
sophomore  year. 

No  new  buildings  were  authorized  in  the  past  year,  but  we 
have  occupied  the  new  Hasbrouck  Laboratory  for  Physics  and 
the  Gunness  Laboratory  for  Mechanical  Engineering.  The 
Alumni  Building  Corporation  has  completed  four  more  dormi- 
tories. These  have  made  a  notable  contribution  to  living  space 
on  the  campus  and  to  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities. 

Before  the  war  our  facilities  were  extended  to  the  full  by 
1670  students,  of  whom  1261  were  in  the  imdergraduate  col- 
lege. To  expand  the  physical  plant,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
a  new  power  plant  with  new  and  larger  steam  lines  and  new 
and  larger  electrical  conduits.  This  required  a  considerable  out- 
lay of  funds  that  has  not  resulted  directly  in  more  room  for 
students.    This  service  construction  will  soon  be  completed,  and 


we  shall  be  able  to  grow  normally  for  a  long  time  without 
having  to  go  back  to  the  very  grass  roots  to  start. 

The  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  University  has 
crowded  every  corner  of  the  campus  with  3920  students  in  the 
first  semester.  This  is  the  high  point  of  the  veterans  program 
at  the  University.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  that 
we  can  report  to  you  and,  through  you,  to  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  problems  in  connection  with  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  veterans  which  seemed  insurmountable  in  1946  have 
been  resolved  to  the  extent  that  the  end  of  the  project  is  in  sight 
and  no  qualified  veteran  in  Massachusetts  has  been  turned  away. 

This  was  made  possible  through  your  own  effective  efforts  in 
developing  sound  policies  and  in  bringing  crucial  problems  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  could  do  something  about  them; 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Legislature  and  State  administra- 
tors who  have  had  a  real  interest  in  the  program,  the  Alumni 
and  their  self-liquidating  dormitory  project,  and  the  Federal 
Government  which  helped  with  buildings  and  finances;  through 
the  cooperation  of  interested  groups  of  citizens  who  have  given 
strong  expression  of  their  concern  at  crucial  times;  and,  finally, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  devoted  University  teaching  and  main- 
tenance staff  to  whom  the  accomplishment  of  what  seemed 
impossible  has  become  almost  routine.  As  we  remember  these 
critical  years  —  challenging  and  exciting,  and,  at  the  worst,  never 
monotonous  —  the  staff  can  look  forward  with  confidence  rooted 
in  experience  to  the  new  and  different  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

Our  experience  with  the  veterans  program  has  been  repeated 
in  almost  every  college  in  the  land.  The  resulting  rapid  growth 
under  terrific  pressure  has  brought  an  upheaval  that  has  shaken 
the  colleges  to  their  very  foundations.  Traditions  have  been 
smashed,  and  the  resulting  experiments,  adjustments,  and  inno- 
vations will  leave  permanent  effects  on  higher  education  in  this 
country.  Physical  plants  are  greatly  expanded,  but  the  desire 
for  more  and  more  education  has  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  already  clear  that  the  facilities  available  will  not  long  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Universities  with  student  popula- 
tions far  greater  than  anything  ever  known  before  raise  problems 
that  bear  directly  on  the  kind  of  higher  education  we  shall  have 
in  the  future  in  America.  The  financing  of  higher  education 
becomes  an  acute  problem  when  past  war  and  the  present  armed 
truce  absorb  75  per  cent  of  the  national  budget. 


As  one  result  of  the  veterans  program  we  have  all  been 
impressed  once  more  with  the  fact  that  keen  minds  are  not 
confined  to  families  of  wealth  and  position,  and  the  problem  of 
removing  economic  barriers  to  higher  education  has  come  to  new 
prominence.  Access  to  educational  facilities  will  become  more 
and  more  democratic  as  we  work  our  way  through  the  problems 
of  the  years  ahead. 

PROGRAM  FOR  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE 

Rapid  growth  after  the  war  threw  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
entire  University  organization.  The  faculty  and  administration 
concentrated  on  the  things  that  were  necessary  for  minimum 
facilities  to  carry  the  veterans  program.  Inevitably  the  organiza- 
tion grew  without  balance  among  all  of  the  parts.  Our  next  task 
will  be  to  bring  lagging  elements  up  to  the  effective  level  already 
reached  by  most  of  our  facilities.  We  have  a  many-sided  pro- 
gram, and  it  may  be  summed  up  by  listing  some  of  the  specific 
aims  we  are  trying  to  realize  in  the  immediate  future: 

We  are  trying  to  bring  our  enrollment  among  the  four  under- 
graduate classes  into  balance,  and  to  round  out  our  organization 
while  we  are  at  about  the  present  enrollment  level. 

We  are  trying  to  achieve  a  better  balance  between  teaching 
and  research  or  other  creative  scholarship. 

We  are  trying  to  effect  an  administrative  organization  adapted 
to  the  increased  problems  and  responsibilities  brought  by  a 
permanent  doubling  of  the  enrollment. 

We  are  trying  to  complete  facilities  for  Engineering  and  to 
bring  our  Public  Health  program  into  coordination  with  the 
State  and  the  national  programs  in  this  area. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  dining  and  recreational  facilities 
reasonably  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  student  population, 
and  to  bring  our  maintenance  organization  into  balance  with  the 
size  of  our  physical  plant. 

We  are  trying  to  replace  the  temporary  Federal  housing,  which 
is  going  to  pieces,  with  permanent  construction  built  on  the  self- 
liquidating  plan. 

All  these  things  affect  our  efficiency  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion. We  are  spread  perilously  thin  in  places,  and  the  condition 
should  be  repaired.  The  forced  growth  of  the  veterans  program 
is  past.    We  need  to  round  out  our  facilities  at  the  level  already 


reached  by  almost  all  of  them.  Future  growth  will  be  normal  and 
coordinated  closely  with  the  needs  of  the  people  and  with  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 

BALANCE  IN  ENROLLMENT 

The  sizes  of  the  four  classes  at  the  University  are  out  of  balance 
and  that  will  affect  the  total  enrollment  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  The  branch  at  Fort  Devens  carried  some  2600  veterans 
through  the  first  two  years,  when  they  were  transferred,  most  of 
them  to  Amherst.  These  transfer  groups  came  into  the  junior 
class  and  built  up  that  class  and  the  senior  class  to  numbers  far 
above  the  400  which  we  were  able  to  admit  each  year  at  Amherst. 

The  senior  class  contains  1130  men  and  women,  of  whom 
nearly  80  per  cent  are  veterans.  This  large  class  carries  the 
peak  load  of  veterans.  The  junior  class  has  750  members  and 
the  sophomore  class  650.  We  were  able  to  increase  the  fresh- 
man class  this  year  from  400  to  600  as  the  first  step  toward  bring- 
ing the  classes  back  into  balance. 

Next  year  we  shall  be  able  to  accept  800  freshmen  to  balance 
the  enrollment  further,  and  the  full  effect  of  increased  facilities 
will  become  available  to  non-veteran  applicants  for  admission. 
We  hope  this  will  make  possible  the  acceptance  of  most  of  the 
well-qualified  applicants,  and  will  remove  much  of  the  pressure  on 
the  admissions  ofiice  which  has  been  so  heavy  for  the  last  15 
years — especially  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  large  class  will  be  graduated  in  June  and,  with  somewhat 
smaller  classes  following,  this  will  result  in  a  slight  and  tem- 
porary reduction  in  total  undergraduate  enrollment,  despite  the 
large  freshman  class.  As  entering  classes  of  800  move  up  through 
the  four  years  the  total  enrollment  will  quickly  return  to  about 
the  present  level.  We  will  replace  the  veterans  with  well-qualified 
non-veterans  as  rapidly  as  we  can  admit  them.  Growth  in  enroll- 
ment above  present  numbers  will  depend  upon  an  increase  in  the 
necessary  facilities. 

TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  our  faculty  has  carried  the  veterans 
enrollment — the  academic  battle  of  the  bulge  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  report.  Next  September,  when  our  undergraduate  class  en- 
rollments come  into  reasonable  balance  once  again,  it  is  impor- 


tant  that  a  better  balance  be  achieved  between  teaching  and  re- 
search or  creative  scholarship. 

One  great  task  of  the  University  is  to  add  to  the  fund  of  human 
knowledge.  Also,  most  teachers  must  maintain  an  active  inter- 
est in  research  or  writing  or  some  other  form  of  creative  scholar- 
ship if  they  are  to  be  fully  effective  over  a  long  period.  Right 
now  our  teaching  schedules  are  too  crowded  to  permit  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  activity  in  this  direction.  Creative  scholar- 
ship has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the 
quality  of  learning  by  students  and  the  atmosphere  of  scholarship 
which  must  enfold  a  truly  effective  University.  We  hope  that 
very  soon  we  can  remove  the  pressure  from  interested  teachers 
to  a  degree  which  will  make  possible  a  marked  development  of 
creative  scholarship  by  some  of  our  very  able  staff  members. 

A  related  problem  is  the  further  development  of  our  Graduate 
School.  Again  the  present  pressure  of  teaching  schedules  stands 
in  the  way,  and  we  cannot  increase  the  enrollment,  but  the  demand 
for  graduate  instruction  is  greater  than  ever  before.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  "veteran  bulge"  which  is  moving  into  the  graduate 
schools,  but  also  to  the  great  increase  in  knowledge  which  has  made 
graduate  work  necessary  to  effective  preparation  for  most  pro- 
fessions. 

We  hope  that  soon  we  can  develop  our  Graduate  School  further 
and  extend  it  to  more  departments.  Few  things  are  so  stimulating 
to  a  department  in  a  practical  way  as  an  active  program  of  research 
and  graduate  education. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  heart  of  a  university  organization  is  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  We  have  a  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  a  School  of 
Sciences  which  have  been  long  established  and  are  well  developed. 
Each  is  headed  by  a  teacher  who  is  carrying  a  full  teaching  load. 
The  combined  enrollment  is  about  1500 — larger  than  that  of 
many  liberal  arts  colleges.  Both  Schools  have  completely  out- 
grown their  administrative  organizations.  A  year  ago  you  directed 
us  to  bring  the  two  Schools  together  into  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  around  which  the  professional  Schools  would  be  organ- 
ized. We  have  been  unable  to  get  authorization  for  a  Dean.  This 
is  a  key  position  in  the  University,  and  we  cannot  adjust  our  organ- 
ization until  we  get  it.  In  the  meantime  the  situation  is  awkward, 
inefficient  and  uncomfortable  for  a  lot  of  people. 


This  College  would  consist  of  the  following  departments  now 
in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts:  Education,  English,  Fine  Arts, 
German,  Romance  Languages,  Economics,  History,  Sociology, 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  as  well  as  the  sub-departments  of  Gov- 
erimient.  Speech  and  Journalism.  The  College  would  also  consist 
of  the  following  departments  now  in  the  School  of  Science: 
Bacteriology  and  Public  Health,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Entomology, 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Zoology.  To  merge  these 
Schools  without  having  anyone  to  handle  the  administrative  work 
would  lead  to  a  chaotic  situation.  The  one  position  of  Dean  of 
this  College  would  greatly  strengthen  our  entire  University  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  to  Arts  and  Sciences  that  we  send  our  students  for  two 
years  of  general  education  in  the  humanities  and  fundamental 
sciences  before  they  proceed  to  more  specialized  work  in  arts 
and  sciences,  or  in  the  professional  schools.  This  broad  founda- 
tion is  highly  important  in  the  development  of  eflfective  men  and 
women.  A  man  who  has  little  understanding  outside  the  narrow 
range  of  his  professional  field  may  become  a  menace  through  his 
activities  as  a  citizen.  Their  very  professional  competence  will 
soon  move  many  students  of  today  into  positions  of  great  influence 
and  power.  It  is  of  importance  to  all  of  us  that  they  then  throw 
their  weight  in  the  right  direction.  As  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
once  phrased  it,  "We  do  not  want  narrow  men.  We  want  broad 
men,  sharpened  to  a  point."  That  is  why  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  so  important  in  the  University  program,  and  why 
we  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  much  longer  to  bring  the  Schools 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  together  into  a  more  effective  unit.  It  would 
give  fresh  impetus  to  a  sound  educational  development. 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  a  staff  of  60  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  Schools  of  the  University  but  the  administrative  work  is 
done,  again,  by  a  teacher.  He  has  directed  the  building  of  an 
organized  curriculum,  recruited  staff  members,  developed  plans 
for  new  buildings,  located  the  equipment,  planned  its  arrange- 
ment in  the  buildings  and  directed  the  teaching  programs  of  all 
Engineering  departments.  The  School  is  seeking  accreditation 
by  professional  engineering  organizations  and  needs  a  full-time 
Dean  to  take  over  the  administrative  burden. 

Another  administrative  position  needed  to  bring  our  organiza- 
tion into  balance  is  a  divisional  headship  for  our  new  School  of 
Business  Administration.    The  executive  work  of  this  School,  too. 


is  done  by  a  teacher  who  carries  a  full  teaching  load  while  serving 
as  Head  of  the  Economics  Department — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
University.  He  cannot  continue  much  longer  to  carry  this 
emergency  work  load  and  the  excessive  overtime  required. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  has  an  excellent  staff 
and  well  developed  curricula  in  Finance,  General  Business,  Ac- 
counting, Industrial  Administration  and  Marketing.  Two  books 
have  recently  been  published  by  members  of  the  School  staff. 
An  administrative  position  here  would  strengthen  this  important 
School  and  make  possible  a  quality  of  supervision  of  budget  and 
curriculum  that  is  now  impossible. 

BUILDING  NEEDS 

In  my  annual  report  last  year  I  discussed  the  building  needs 
of  the  University  to  bring  its  facilities  into  balance — ^the  dining 
hall,  the  completion  of  the  main  engineering  building,  the  public 
health  center,  and  the  library. 

Our  dining  problem  is  acute,  and  I  am  convinced,  after  long 
study,  that  it  cannot  be  solved  without  an  additional  dining  hall. 
Under  high  pressure  we  are  feeding  (and  feeding  is  the  right 
word)  about  1400  of  our  3920  students.  Several  hundred  eat 
regularly  at  fraternity  and  sorority  houses.  Married  veterans 
living  on  the  campus  eat  at  home,  but  they  will  soon  be  replaced 
by  unmarried  students.  Hundreds  must  find  other  facilities — 
and  other  facilities  are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  finding  enough  to  eat  to 
stay  alive.  Boys  and  girls  of  college  age  should  have  regular, 
well-balanced  meals,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent dietitian  and  served  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  a 
civilized  and  intelligent  approach  to  dining.  These  students  are 
forming  life-long  habits.  Of  immediate  concern — under  present 
conditions,  they  can  and  do  impair  their  effectiveness  as  students. 
Many  cannot  be  made  to  realize  that  living  on  sandwiches  or 
desserts  eaten  hastily  at  all  hours  is  a  poor  preparation  for  work 
of  any  kind.  Because  the  need  for  another  dining  hall  is  so 
pressing,  we  have  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  building  needs. 

Our  Engineering  program  has  proceeded  satisfactorily  to 
this  point.  Our  Civil  Engineering  program,  a  part  of  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years,  was  accredited  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  not  so  dependent  on  technical,  machine-equipped  labora- 
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tories  as  are  other  branches  of  Engineering.  Our  Mechanical 
Engineering  Laboratory,  occupied  this  year,  offers  splendid  facili- 
ties in  that  field.  This  program  undoubtedly  will  be  fully  ac- 
credited when  it  is  completely  in  effect.  The  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing wing  now  under  construction  will  open  the  way  for  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  program  in  that  important  branch.  . 

The  wing  under  construction  is  the  first  half  of  the  Main 
Engineering  Building.  This  building  should  be  completed  to 
round  out  our  program  in  Engineering.  This  will  be  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  important  Schools,  and  we  should  have  a  full 
accredited  program  with  facilities  for  graduating  highly  competent 
men.  The  completion  of  this  building  is  the  final  step  in  setting 
up  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  a  good  program  in  Engi- 
neering. 

In  Chapter  599  of  the  Acts  of  1947,  the  Legislature  directed 
the  University  to  build  a  Public  Health  Center  on  the  campus. 
The  Federal  government  has  appropriated  42  per  cent  of  the  cost, 
and  we  are  recommending  that  our  Legislature  provide  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  this  year  to  erect  this  building.  It  would 
provide  headquarters  for  the  Western  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  for  the  proposed  Hamp- 
shire County  Health  Unit,  for  a  New  England  Regional  Training 
Center,  and  for  our  own  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Public 
Health.  This  coordination  of  educational  and  field  programs  in 
public  health  work  is  highly  desirable  because  of  its  opportunities 
for  joint  use  of  equipment  and  close  contact  of  personnel. 

We  have  been  cooperating  for  some  years  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Health,  and  12  of  its  men  are  now  at 
the  University.  They  are  fine  cooperators,  and  strengthen  our 
educational  program.  I  trust  that  association  with  our  staff  has 
been  equally  helpful  to  them.  The  full  cooperation  of  local,  state, 
and  regional  oflBcials  should  result  in  a  health  center  that  will 
benefit  not  only  western  and  central  Massachusetts,  but  the  entire 
region. 

Our  library  was  built  by  State  and  Federal  funds  in  1935, 
when  we  had  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1069.  That  a 
library  is  fundamental  to  a  University  and  that  its  development 
must  not  lag  behind  a  general  development  program  are  points 
so  obvious  that  I  will  not  elaborate  upon  them.  We  have  a  fine 
library  building  and  approximately  175,000  books.  In  the  past 
few  years  of  rapid  growth  we  have  not  been  keeping  up  with 


new  books,  and  have  been  forced  to  delay  our  library  expansion 
for  more  urgent  facilities.  We  must  bring  our  library  facilities 
into  balfmce  with  the  rest  of  the  University. 

Likewise,  we  must  bring  our  maintenance  organization  into 
balance  with  the  recent  development  of  our  physical  plant.  The 
size  of  our  maintenance  crew  is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  keep  the 
buildings  clean  and  in  reasonable  repair.  Since  1946  we  have 
doubled  the  number  of  students,  and  we  have  increased  the  build- 
ing floor  space  by  50  per  cent  while  increasing  the  maintenance 
crew  by  12  per  cent.  This  is  false  economy.  Every  building  is 
used  constantly,  and  the  wear  is  heavy.  We  must  not  let  this 
fine  plant  deteriorate. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A  unique  function  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  one  that  it  shares  with  land-grant  universities 
in  other  states,  is  service  to  agriculture  in  teaching,  research,  and 
extension.  Although  Massachusetts  is  an  industrial  state,  agricul- 
ture is  a  $200,000,000  industry.  The  value  of  the  agricultural 
output  is  greater  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  New  England 
state. 

We  cannot  achieve  a  safe  degree  of  stability  in  our  national 
economy  until  we  find  a  way  to  give  more  stability  to  agriculture. 
That  is  one  of  our  great  economic  problems.  We  need  more 
leaders  in  agriculture  who  are  outstandingly  able — men  who 
understand  thoroughly  the  economic  principles  involved  and  their 
implications,  and  who  have  the  traits  of  character  and  personality 
which  make  for  leadership.  Education  can  supply  much  of  what 
is  needed.  We  must  never  relax  in  our  efforts  to  keep  agricultural 
education  abreast  of  developments  in  the  field. 

We  have  separate  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in 
the  imdergraduate  college,  and  a  two-year  technical  and  vocational 
program  in  the  Stockbridge  School,  established  in  1918.  At 
present  we  have  about  900  students  in  these  Schools.  Within 
the  near  future  we  should  bring  all  our  well-developed  resources 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  a  focus  in  one  excellent  pro- 
fessional school. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION 

We  have  a  well-balanced  undergraduate  college  today  in 
terms  of  student  majors  or  the  scope  of  its  educational  programs, 
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and  the  cost  of  rounding  out  this  organization  after  the  mieven 
growth  of  the  past  few  years  will  not  he  large.  In  the  past 
year  Massachusetts  spent  54  cents  per  capita  for  its  University. 
Rhode  Island  spent  $1.35  per  person,  while  Connecticut  spent 
$1.85;  New  Hampshire,  $1.87;  Vermont,  $1.59;  and  Maine,  84 
cents.  And  yet,  Massachusetts  stands  seventh  in  the  nation  and  sec- 
ond in  New  England  in  per  capita  income  of  its  people. 

Our  Commonwealth  provides  imiversity  facilities  for  a  much 
smaller  fraction  of  its  population  than  any  other  New  England 
state — having  one  student  at  the  University  for  each  1209  resi- 
dents. Rhode  Island  has  one  student  for  each  296  of  its  residents; 
Connecticut,  one  for  each  216;  New  Hampshire,  one  for  each  155; 
Vermont,  one  for  each  113,  and  Maine  one  student  for  each  205 
residents  of  the  state.  If  New  Hampshire,  which  stands  approxi- 
mately twenty-second  in  the  48  states  in  per  capita  income  can 
spend  $1.87  per  person  for  its  State  University,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  per  capita  cost  in  Massachusetts,  certainly  our 
Commonwealth,  which  stands  seventh  in  per  capita  income,  can 
provide  somewhat  more  than  54  cents  per  person  to  educate  the 
young  men  and  women  who  will  be  the  producers  of  wealth  in  our 
state  in  the  years  to  come. 

Although  in  the  past  three  years  we  have  doubled  the  op- 
portunity of  qualified  Massachusetts  youth  to  get  an  education  at 
the  State  University,  800  is  not  a  large  entering  class.  There  are 
467  public  and  private  high  schools  in  our  Commonwealth.  This 
year  approximately  50,000  boys  and  girls  will  be  graduated, 
and  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  will  increase  each  year 
to  reach  approximately  75,000  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  BRANCHES 

Each  year  there  are  submitted  to  the  Legislature  bills  for  the 
establishment  at  the  University  of  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy  and  Law.  Such  Schools  are  expensive  to  establish  and 
maintain.  They  cannot  be  founded  by  easy  stages  or  approached 
half  heartedly.  Before  positive  steps  are  taken  in  this  direction 
there  should  be  careful  surveys  both  of  the  need  for  additional 
services  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  continued  maintenance  of 
schools  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  present  situation  it  would  seem  that  more  students 
would  be  served  better  by  developing  further  some  of  the  depart- 
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ments  already  established  soundly  with  years  of  successful  opera- 
tion to  their  credit.  The  cost  would  be  relatively  low  for 
developing  such  Schools  as  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Public  Health, 
and  Physical  Education,  and  each  would  render  outstanding 
public  service. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the  Commonwealth  establish 
a  branch  of  the  University  in  Boston.  This  would  involve  exten- 
sive duplication  of  facilities,  and  would  make  necessary  the  main- 
tenance of  two  state  universities.  We  try  to  give  all  students  a 
maximum  of  general  education  while  equipping  them  for  spe- 
cialized professions  such  as  engineering,  business  and  accounting, 
public  health,  teaching,  journalism,  landscape  architecture,  farm- 
ing, food  technology  or  such  fields  of  science  as  physics,  biology, 
chemistry,  entomology  and  geology.  To  duplicate  these  services 
would  be  very  expensive. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  located  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  Commonwealth.  Most  of  the  students 
can  go  home  from  Amherst  in  less  than  three  hours.  Since  the 
students  at  few  colleges  have  this  advantage,  distance  from  home 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  serious  handicap  for  students  at  the 
University. 

The  University  brings  together  on  one  campus  students  with 
widely  divergent  interests  and  from  very  different  backgrounds. 
Close  association  in  classrooms  and  in  student  organizations  brings 
the  stimulus  of  contact  with  students  representing  sections  other 
than  the  home  town. 

The  State  University  is  located  almost  ideally  in  a  beautiful 
countryside  removed  from  the  distractions  of  a  city.  Most  stu- 
dents will  do  better  work  under  such  circumstances  than  in  the 
bustle  and  clamor  of  an  urban  environment,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  an  active  social  and  recreational  life  has  every  encourage- 
ment. 

A  system  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  logical  way  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  students  who  cannot  now  afford  to  come  to  the  University. 
Such  scholarships  would  be  far  less  expensive  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  branch  imiversities  and  also  more  likely  to  be  effective 
over  the  years  in  presenting  excellent  opportunities  to  those  who 
need  them. 
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EDUCATION  AND  SIZE 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  rapid  increase  in  size 
since  the  war  years  is  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  research  done 
here,  although  this  is  obscure  and  hard  to  define  and  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  dazzled  by  rapid  growth  and  sheer 
size.  There  are  also  those  who  question  the  possibility  of  real 
education  where  large  numbers  of  students  are  involved,  and  who 
regret  deeply  the  passing  of  the  days  when  every  student  knew 
every  other  student  in  the  college. 

Eflfective  teaching  calls  for  the  full  and  close  cooperation  of 
student  and  teacher  to  make  every  hour  in  classroom  or  laboratory 
a  pointed  educational  experience.  The  great  task  of  the  teacher 
is  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  interest  and  the  desire  to  know,  and 
to  smooth  the  way  to  real  understanding  with  well  organized 
material  and  clear  explanation.  The  student,  too,  has  a  real 
responsibility.  He  must  take  an  active  interest  in  learning  and  an 
aggressive  attitude  toward  his  work.  This  calls  for  close  contact 
between  teacher  and  student,  but  if  this  contact  can  be  established 
and  maintained  the  number  of  student-teacher  units  on  one  campus 
should  ofifer  no  insuperable  bars  to  effective  educational  pro- 
cedures. 

True,  the  time  has  come  when  a  student  cannot  know  well  all 
or  even  most  of  the  members  of  his  own  class;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  can  know  intimately  as  many  as  any  student  knew  in  the 
old  days  and  he  has  a  chance  to  choose  his  friends  from  a  far  larger 
group  representing  a  much  wider  range  of  interests.  He  will  be 
thrown  into  daily  contact  with  them  in  classes  and  on  the  campus, 
and  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  situation.  We  are  con- 
fronted in  this  country  with  the  problem  of  extending  higher  edu- 
cation to  large  numbers  of  students.  I  believe  we  shall  find  ways 
to  do  this  very  effectively. 

Contact  with  other  students  is  an  important  part  of  a  college 
education.  If  scholarship  is  to  be  translated  into  effective  living 
and  worth  while  accomplishment,  the  student  must  learn  to  under- 
stand and  to  work  with  people.  The  individual  who  can  see  no 
viewpoint  but  his  own  is  likely  to  meet  solid  obstruction  every- 
where. Formal  educational  activities  cannot  occupy  all  the  time 
of  a  student,  for  a  human  being  cannot  long  stand  that  kind  of 
schedule.  The  University  campus  with  some  85  student  organiza- 
tions offers  something  of  interest  to  everyone,  and  it  is  an  ideal 
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laboratory  in  which  to  learn  to  work  with  people  toward  common 
objectives. 

The  student  will  never  again  know  so  many  people  so  in- 
timately from  close  day  to  day  contacts.  Here  he  can  learn  to 
give  way  on  minor  matters  or  demand  a  little  more  until  a  stand 
is  reached  that  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  without  compromising 
anything  fundamental.  Here  he  can  learn  that  character  and 
ability  are  the  important  attributes  of  men,  and  that  they  are  not 
decided  by  race,  creed  or  color.  Here  he  can  learn  to  exercise 
ever  keener  discrimination  in  selecting  leaders  of  character  and 
ability,  and  here  he  can  get  a  fine  start  on  many  things  that  make 
for  good  citizenship.  Extra-curricular  activities  are  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  educational  program,  and  their  development  on 
the  campus  has  been  favored  by  the  larger  student  body. 

We  can  see  the  possibilities  ahead  for  a  University  that  is  out- 
standing in  the  quality  of  its  work.  Our  heritage  from  the  old 
days  of  soundly  developed  curricula  in  science  and  its  application 
to  agriculture,  and  of  strong  supporting  courses  in  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  has  given  us  a  solid  foundation  that  has  the  stability 
wrought  by  the  thinking  and  the  planning  of  generations  of  men 
and  women. 

Our  task  is  to  bring  higher  education,  low  in  cost  but  excellent 
in  quality,  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  our  part  of 
the  vigorous  reaction  of  America  to  the  most  challenging  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  This  problem  is  not 
yet  solved.  Probably  it  will  never  be  solved  in  full;  but  as  we 
move  forward,  under  your  direction,  to  the  new  situations  and  the 
new  problems  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  we  are  determined, 
with  you,  to  do  our  best,  always,  with  what  we  have. 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter 
January  19,  1950  President 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ENROLLMENT 
October  1949 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  AT  AMHERST 

1953  Total 

Men    Women  Men    Women  Total 

91          99  549        255        804 

113         59  538        154        692 

53           0  580           0        580 

36           3  245          11        256 

53           5  357          14        371 

29            2  196            8        204 

0          62  0        177        177 
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(Office  of  Publications,  October  1949) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Distribution  of  Undergraduate  Students  by  Counties  in  Massachusetts 
as  of  October  1949: 


Counties  East  of  Worcester  County 

Essex 

262 

Middlesex 

552 

Suffolk 

281 

Norfolk 

222 

Bristol 

136 

Plymouth 

99 

Barnstable 

46 

Dukes 

4 

Nantucket 

3 

1605  or  50.68% 

Worcester  and  Western  Counties 

Worcester 

366 

Franklin 

142 

Hampshire 

331 

Hampden 

497 

Berkshire 

146 

1482  or  46.79% 

Unclassified 

.80 

80  or    2.53% 

3167      100.00% 


Publication  of  this  Document  Approved  by  Geokge  J.  Cronin,  State  Purchasing  Agent. 
3M— 1-50— 900940 
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FOREWORD 

This  Catalogue  of  the  University  presents 
announcements  concerning  courses,  admission, 
etc.,  for  the  sessions  of  1950-51. 

The  University  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  de- 
partments, the  right  to  withdraw  or  change  the 
announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  University  Catalogue  for  the  sessions 
1950-51  is  part  of  the  Eighty-Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  as 
such  is  part  II  of  Public  Document  31.  (Sec.  8, 
Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts.) 


ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 


1950 

June  26,  Monday.    Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

June  27,  Tuesday,  8:00  A.M.    Summer  Session  opens. 

July  4,  Monday.    Independence  Day.    No  College  Exercises. 

August  5,  Saturday,  12:00  M.    End  of  Summer   Session. 

September  18,  Monday,  9:00  A.M.  Registration  of  Freshman 
and  Senior  Students. 

September  19,  Tuesday,  9:00  A.M.  Registration  of  Soph- 
omore and  Junior  Students. 

September  20,  Wednesday.  Classes  Begin  for  all  but  Fresh- 
men. 

September  21,  Thursday,  8:00  A.M.  Freshman  Classes  begin. 

September  21,  Thursday,  10:45  A.M.    Opening  Convocation. 

October  12,  Thursday.  Columbus  Day.  No  College  Exercises. 

November  11,  Saturday.  Armistice  Day.  No  College  Exer- 
cises. 

November  22,  Wednesday,  12:00  M.  to  November  27,  Monday, 
8:00  A.M.    Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  16,  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  January  3,  1951,  Wed- 
nesday, 8:00  A.M.    Christmas  Recess. 

1951 

January  2,  Wednesday,  8:00  A.M.    Classes  Resume. 

January  18,  Thursday,  5:00  P.M.    Classes  Stop. 

January  19,  Friday,  9:00  A.M.  Registration  of  Freshman  and 
Senior  Students. 

January  20,  Saturday,  9:00  A.M.  Registration  of  Sophomore 
and  Junior  Students. 

January  22,  Monday  to  January  31,  Wednesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Final  Examinations. 

January  31,  Wednesday,  5:00  P.M.   First  Semester  ends. 

February  5,  Monday,  8:00  A.M.   Second  Semester  begins. 

February  22,  Thursday.  Washington's  Birthday.  No  College 
Exercises. 

March  31,  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  April  9,  Monday,  8:00  A.M. 
Spring  Recess. 

April  19,  Thursday.    Patriot's  Day.    No  College  Exercises. 

May  19,  Saturday,  12:00  M.    Classes  stop. 

May  21,  Monday  to  May  29,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M.  Final  Exam- 
inations. 

May  30,  Wednesday.   Memorial  Day.    No  College  Exercises. 

June  1,  Friday  to  June  4,  Monday.    Commencement. 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 
Organization  of  October,  1949 


Ernest  Hoftyzer,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  Welles- 
ley  1950 

Alden  Chase  Brett,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Belmont  1950 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara  (Graduate  Teacher's 

College),  Cambridge  1951 

Leonard  Carmichael,  s.b.,  sc.d.  (Tufts  College),  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University),  litt.d.  (Portia),  ll.d.  (Bos- 
ton University,  Colgate  University,  Northeastern 
University,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  St.  Law- 
rence University),  Medford  1951 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach,  Walpole  1952 

Ralph  Fred  Taber,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

A.M.   (Harvard  University),  West  Newton  1952 

John  Martin  Deely,  a.b.   (Williams  College),  Lee         1953 

Clifford  Chesley  Hubbard,   a.b.,  ph.d.   (Brown  Uni- 
versity), A.M.   (Harvard  University),  Mansfield       1953 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Billerica  1954 

John  William  Haigis,  m.a.  (Amherst  College),  Green- 
field 1954 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College), 
ll.b.  (Harvard  University),  ll.d.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Boston  1955 

Philip  Ferry  Whitmore,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Sunderland  1955 

William  Michael  Cashin,  a.b.  (Boston  College),  Mil- 
ton 1956 

William  Aylott  Orton,  b.a.,  m.a.    (Christ's  College, 
Cambridge),  m.sc,  d.sc.  (University  of  London), 
ll.d.  (Boston  College),  Northampton  1956 


6  P.D.  31 

MEMBERS  EX  OFFICIO 

His  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever,  ll.b.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ralph  Albert   Van   Meter,   b.s.    (Ohio   State  University), 
M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Cornell  Uni- 
'         versity),  President  of  the  University. 

John  Joseph  Desmond,  Jr.,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Harvard  University), 
D.ED.   (Suffolk  University),  Commissioner  of  Education. 

John  Chandler,  b.a.  (Yale  University),  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

His  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever,  ll.b.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  President. 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  ll.b. 
(Harvard  University),  ll.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Boston,  Chairman. 

James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Amherst,  Secretary. 

Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
m.b.a.   (Boston  University),  Amherst,  Treasurer. 


Part.  II.  7 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEESi 

COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY  AND  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Leonard  Carmichael,  John  J.  Desmond 

Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

\ViLLiAM  A.  Orton  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach^  Harry  D,  Brown 

Chairman  John  Chandler 

William  A.  Orton  William  M.  Cashin 

COMMITTEE     ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Alden  C.  Brett,  Chairman     Ernest  Hoftyzer 

John  Chandler  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

John  M.  Deely 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

John  Chandler,  Chairman       Ernest  Hoftyzer 
Harry  D.  Brown  William  M.  Cashin 

John  W.  Haigis 

COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Philip  F.  Whitmore,  John  M.  Deely 

Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Alden  C.  Brett  Ralph  F.  Taber 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

John  W.  Haigis,  Chairman      Ralph  F.  Taber 
Alden  C.  Brett  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

William  M.  Cashin 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

Ralph  F.  Taber,  Chairman      Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

John  W.  Haigis  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

John  M.  Deely 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Leonard  Carmichael 

Chairman  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Alden  C.  Brett  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

»  The  President  of  the  College  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
are  ex-oflBcio  members  of  each  committee. 


EMERITI 


William  Henry  Armstrong,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), B.S.,  M.L.A.c.p.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Emeritus. 

Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f. 
(Yale  University),  d.oec.  (University  of  Munich),  ll.d. 
(Syracuse  University,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  d.sc.  in  ed.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), President  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Edmond  Cance,  a.b.  (Macalester  College),  m.a,, 
PH.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Economics, 
Emeritus. 

Joseph  Scudder  Chamberlain,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), ph.d.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Orton  Loring  Clark,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  Emeritus. 

Guy  Chester  Crampton,  a.b.  (Princeton  University),  m.a. 
(Cornell  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Berlin),  Pro- 
fessor of  Insect  Morphology,  Emeritus. 

Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  Extension 
Specialist  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Emeritus. 

Henry  Torsey  Fernald,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Maine), 
PH.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology, Emeritus  . 

Julius  Herman  Frandsen,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
Professor  of  Dairy  Industry,  Emeritus. 

Clarence  Everett  Gordon,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Boston  University),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Emeritus. 

John  Cameron  Graham,  b.s.  agr.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Emeritus. 

Margaret  Pomeroy  Hamlin,  b.a.  (Smith  College),  Place- 
ment Officer,  Emeritus. 

Henri  Darwin  Haskins,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Arthur  Kenyon  Harrison,  m.l.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Emeritus. 

Mrs.  Annette  Turner  Herr,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Professor  of  Extension  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Curry  Starr  Hicks,  b.pd.,  m.ed.  (Michigan  State  Normal 
College),  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus. 
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Edward  Bertram  Holland,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d,  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emer- 
itus. 

Fred  Chester  Kenney,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Treasurer,  Emeritus. 

Alexander  Anderson  Mackimmie,  a.b.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), M.A.  (Columbia  University),  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Emeritus. 

Frank  Cochrane  Moore,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Emeritus. 

Sumner  Rufus  Parker,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Extension  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Emeritus. 

Charles  Adams  Peters,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emer- 
itus. 

Walter  Everett  Prince,  ph.b.,  a.m.  (Brown  University), 
Professor  of  English,  Emeritus. 

Jacob  Kingsley  Shaw,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  m.s., 
PH.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Research  Professor 
of  Pomology,  Emeritus. 

Edna  Lucy  Skinner,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  University),  m.ed. 
( Michigan  State  Normal  College ) ,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Philip  Henry  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Winthrop  Selden  Welles,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.ed. 
( Harvard  University ) ,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 


OFFICERS    OF    ADMINISTRATION 
AMHERST 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), LL.D.  (Amherst  College),  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. South  College 

George  Edward  Emery,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Field  Secretary  and  Executive  Secretary,  Associate 
Alumni.  Memorial  Hall 

Affie  May  Cook,  Secretary  to  the  President.      South  College 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Secretary  of  the  University  and  Acting  Director  of  Divi- 
sion of  Extension.  South  College 

Edward   Marcus   Manookian,  Assistant  Personnel   Officer. 

South  College 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

William  Lawson  Machmer,  a.b.,  m.a.,  l.h.d.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  College),  d.ed.  (American  International  Col- 
lege), Dean  of  the  University  and  Dean  of  the  Lower 
Division.  South  College 

Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Registrar.  South  College 

Robert  Stoddart  Hopkins,  Jr.,  b.a.,  m.ed.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Dean  of  Men.  South  College 

Helen  Curtis,  a.b.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  College),  a.m.  (Co- 
lumbia University),  Dean  of  Women.  South  College 

Donald  Winslow  Cadigan,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Registrar.  South  College 

WiMBURN  Leroy  Wallace,  a.b.,  m.clin.psych.,  ph.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Director  of  Guidance. 

South  College 

Mildred  Pierpont,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Schedule 
Supervisor.  South  College 

Mrs.  Jean  Churchill,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Head 
of  Residence.  Lewis  House 

Mrs.  Lucie  Davey,  Head  of  Residence.  Thatcher  House 

Mrs.  Nadine  Whipple,  Head  of  Residence, 

Abigail  Adams  House 
Emily  May  Larkin,  Secretary  to  the  Dean.       South  College 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

Fred  John  Sievers,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

East  Experiment  Station 
Dorothy  Ellen  Mallory,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Fred  John  Sievers,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

East  Experiment  Station 

Edv/in  Francis  Gaskill,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Head  of  Experiment  Station  Service. 

East  Experiment  Station 

Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Associate  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

WiLLARD  Anson  Munson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director  of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Irene  Elisabeth  Chandler,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

South  College 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  SHORT  COURSES 

Roland  Hale  Verbeck,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director  of  Short  Courses.  South  College 

Katharine  Mary  Martin,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

South  College 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

M.B.A.  (Boston  University),  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

South  College 
L.    Lawrence    Taylor,    b.b.a.     (Northeastern    University), 

Assistant  Treasurer.  South  College 

Francis  Joseph  Teahan,  Purchasing  Officer.     South  College 
George  Charles   Brehm,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 

Grounds.  Power  Plant 

Lionel  George  David,  Engineer.  Power  Plant 

Walter  Oscar  Johnson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Manager  of  Boarding  Halls.  Draper  Hall 

Donald  Paul  Hawley,  Manager  of  the  University  Store. 

North  College 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

Arthur  Benson  Musgrave,  Nieman  Fellow  in  Journalism 
(Harvard  University),  Director  of  Publications. 

South  College 

Robert  Joseph  McCartney,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), University  Editor.  South  College 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto), 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student 
Health.  Physical  Education  Building 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Emory  Ellsworth  Grayson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Director  of  Placement.  South  College 

Guy  Victor  Glatfelter,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College), 
M.S.    (Iowa  State  College),  Placement  Officer  for  Men. 

South  College 

Carol  Burr  Gawthrop,  a.b.  (Grinnell  College),  m.a.  (Syra- 
cuse University),  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

South  College 

Robert  John  Morrissey,  b.s.  (State  Teachers  College,  Buf- 
falo, New  York),  m.s,  (St.  Bonaventure  College),  Assis- 
tant Placement  Officer.  South  College 

LIBRARY 

Basil  Boise  Wood,  a.b.   (Brown  University),  Librarian. 

Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Lena  Chapman   Mory,   Reference  Librarian   and  Ar- 
chivist. Goodell  Library 
Marie  Johanne  van  Wieren,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Cata- 
loguer.                                                             Goodell  Library 
Edward  Robert  Baush,  b.s.   (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Library  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Beverly  Bodner   Cohen,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Janet  Green  Dean,  Library  Assistant.   Goodell  Library 
Mrs.    Ruth   S.    Domin,   b.s.    (Oklahoma   A   &    M   College), 
Library  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 

Mrs.  Ramona   Card   Doten,  b.s.    (University  of   Massachu- 
setts), Library  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Virginia  Rae  Hersom,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
Janet  Fay  Roberge,  Library  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 

Mrs.  Katherine  Price  Rose,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
Mrs.  Janet  Fowler  Timberlake,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 


FACULTY    OF    RESIDENT    INSTRUCTION 

AMHERST 

OCTOBER  1949 


Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), LL.D.  (Amherst  College),  President.   South  College 

William  Lawson  Machmer,  a.b.,  m.a.,  l.h.d.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  College),  d.ed.  (American  International  Col- 
lege), Dean  of  the  College  and  Dean  of  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion and  Professor  of  Mathematics.  South  College 

Lewis  R.  Adams,  b.s.  (Norwich  University),  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Armored  Cavalry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics.  Drill  Hall 

George  William  Alderman,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics.  Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Charles  Paul  Alexander,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University), 
Professor  of  Entomology,  Head  of  the  Department,  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Science.  Fernald  Hall 

Eliot  Dinsmore  Allen,  b.a.  (Wesleyan  University),  a.m. 
(Harvard  University),  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 

Stephen  Ives  Allen,  a.b.  (Amherst  College),  a.m.  (Harvard 
University),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

Doric  Alviani,  mus.b.,  ed.m.  (Boston  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Fine 
Arts.  Memorial  Hall 

Allen  Emil  Andersen,  a.b.,  m.a.  (University  of  Nebraska), 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Head  of  Department.  Mathematics  Building 

Earl  Jay  Anderson,  b.s.  in  c.e.  (Iowa  State  College),  s.m. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

James  Franklin  Anderson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Oscar  Gustaf  Anderson,  b.s.  ( University  of  Massachusetts ) , 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Thomas  Joseph  Andrews,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
A.M.   (Williams  College),  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Thomas  James  Army,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Anita  Luria  Ascher,  m.a.  (University  of  Munich  and  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn),  ph.d.  (Smith  College),  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  German.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 
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Richard  Atherton,  b.s.,  b.e.,  m.eng.  (Yale  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Gunness  Laboratory 
Irwin  Lewis  Baird,  a.b.,  m.a.   (University  of  Kansas),  In- 
structor in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 
LoRiN  Earl  Ball,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building^ 

Walter  Miller  Banfield,   b.s.    (Rutgers  University),  ph.d. 

(University  of  Wisconsin),  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Clark  Hall 

Luther  Banta,  b.s.  ( Cornell  University ) ,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Poultry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Harold  Whilbert   Barrett,  b.a.,  m.s.,  ph.d.   (University  of 

Colorado),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

RoLLiN  Hayes  Barrett,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
M.S.  (Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment. Stockbridge  Hall 

Leon  Oser  Barron,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  m.a. 
(University  of  Minnesota),  Instructor  in  English. 

Chapel 

Lawrence  Matthews  Bartlett,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Maurice  Edward  Bates,  b.s.e.  (m.e.),  ph.d.  (University  of 
Michigan),  s.m.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Acting  Head 
of  Departm,ent.  Stockbridge  Hall 

David  Harry  Bishop,  b.a.  (University  of  Alabama),  m.s. 
(Rutgers  University),  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

David  Wakefield  Bishop,  a.b.  (Swarthmore  College),  ph.d. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Marshall  Hall 

Matthew  Louis  Blaisdell,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Superintendent  of  Farm.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Lyle  Lincoln  Blundell,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor 
of  Horticulture.  Wilder  Hall 

Marie  Boas,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Radcliffe  College),  ph.d.  (Cornell 
University),  Instructor  in  History.  Chapel 

Charles  Farrington  Bond,  b.a.  (Bucknell  University),  m.a. 
(Cornell  University),  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Harold  Danforth  Boutelle,  b.s.,  c.e.  (Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 
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Leon  Alson  Bradley,  b.s.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d.  (Yale 
University),  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall 
Lawrence  Elliott  Briggs,  b.s.,  m.s.   (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 
fMiLDRED  Briggs,  a.b.  (DePauw  University),  m.s.  (Iowa  State 
College),  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Robert  Roderick  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  Texas),  s.m. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
Mrs.  Katherine  Mayer  Bullis,  b.s.,  m.a.   (Mount  Holyoke 
College),  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Robert  Stephen  Burpo,  Jr.,  b.s.  (American  International 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Hall  Gerald  Buzzell,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Instructor 
in  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Theodore  Cuyler  Caldwell,  b.a.  (College  of  Wooster),  m.a. 
(Harvard  University),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Profes- 
sor of  History.  Chapel 

James  William  Callahan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Frank  Thomas  Canavan,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Manufac- 
tures. Flint  Laboratory 

George  Wesley  Cannon,  b.a.  (Dakota  Wesleyan  University), 
M.S.,  PH.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Norman  Clarence  Card,  Jr.,  b.m.e.  (Thomas  S.  Clarkson 
Memorial  College  of  Technology ) ,  Instructor  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Jess  Gale  Carnes,  a.b.,  m.a.  (University  of  Illinois),  ph.d. 
(Cornell  University),  Instructor  in  History.  Chapel 

Charles  Ellsworth  Carver,  Jr.,  b.s.  in  civ.  eng.  (Univer- 
sity of  Vermont),  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Gunness  Laboratory 

Harold  Whiting  Cary,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Har- 
vard University),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of 
History  and  Head  of  Department.  Chapel 

Kenneth  Delbert  Cashin,  b.s.  in  ch.e.,  m.s.  in  ch.e.  (Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Robert  Oliver  Castle,  b.s.  (Stanford  University),  Instructor 
in  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Fernald  Hall 

Gilbert  Cestre,  Licence  es  Lettres,  Diploma  D'Etudes  Su- 
perieures,   (University  de  Dijon),  Instructor  in  French. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Frederick  Mitchell  Chakour,  b.s.,  m.s.  in  chem.  eng.  (Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute),  Instructor  in  Chemical 
Engineering.  Engineering  Annex 

Shurman  You-Hsi  Chang,  b.s.  (Chiao-tung  University),  m.s. 
(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Engineering  Annex 

Katherine  Allen  Clarke,  a.b.  (Goucher  College),  m.a. 
(Middlebury  College),  Docteur  de  I'Universite  de  Gren- 
oble, Assistant  Professor  of  French.    Liberal  Arts  Annex 

James  Patrick  Coffey,  s.b.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Alton  Brigham  Cole,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.F.    (Yale  University),  Instructor  in  Forestry. 

French  Hall 

Richard  Mowry  Colw^ell,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Rhode  Island  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

North  College 

Mrs.  Gladys  Mae  Cook,  b.s.  (Battle  Creek  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Geoffrey  St.  John  Cornish,  b.s.  (University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia), Instructor  in  Agrostology.        Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Allen  Cow^an,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Benjamin  Charles  Crooker,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts ) ,  Instructor  in  Physics.     Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Alexander  Middleton  Cruickshank,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Rhode  Island 
State  College),  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Helen  Frances  Cullen,  a.b.  (Radcliffe  College),  m.a.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

fV-^X?.   fe-V  kfgty    Mathematics  Building 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 

Dorothy  Davis,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University),  m.a.  (Columbia 
University),  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

William  Allen  Davis,  b.a.  (Colgate  University),  m.a.  (Har- 
vard University ) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.   Chapel 
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John  G.  DeHorn,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  USAF.,  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics. 

Drill  Hall 
Llewellyn  Light  Derby,  b.s.  (Springfield  College) ,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Lav/rence  Sumner  Dickinson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Agrostology. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
Peter  Jerome  Diffley,  b.s.  (Purdue  University),  a.m.  (Co- 
lumbia University),  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

John  Harland  Dittfach,  b.m.e.,  m.s.  (University  of  Minne- 
sota), Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Gordon  Donald,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Princeton  University),  m.a.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration.  North  College 

Floyd  Whitney  Dotson,  b.a.  (Reed  College),  Instructor  in 
Sociology.  Draper  Hall. 

Edwin  Douglas  Driver,  a.b.  (Temple  University),  m.a. 
(University   of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Draper  Hall 

Charles  Nelson  DuBois,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Middlebury  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 

Charles  Warren  Dunham,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Instructor  in 
Floriculture.  French  Hall 

Robert  David  Dunton,  b.s.  (Ohio  University),  Instructor  in 
Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Donald  Durell,  b.s.,  m.l.a.   (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture.  Wilder  Hall 

William  Richard  Dymond,  b.a.,  m.a.  (University  of  Toronto), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

North  College 

Thomas  Woodrow  Eck,  b.a.  (Colgate  University),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Physical  Education  Building 

fFRED  Charles  Ellert,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
m.a.  (Amherst  College),  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Edward  Donald  Emerson,  s.b.  in  m.e.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

John  Nelson  Everson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Simon  Feldman,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Michigan), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 
t  On  leave  of  absence 
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Carl  Raymond  Fellers,  a.b.  (Cornell  University),  m.s., 
PH.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Professor  of  Food  Techno- 
logy and  Head  of  Department. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 
James  M.  Ferrigno,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Boston  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages.      Liberal  Arts  Annex 
Vernon  Leroy  Ferwerda,  b.a.,  m.s.    (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

North  College 
Mrs.  Bertha  Eleanor  Fessenden,  b.s.   (Simmons  College), 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Richard  William  Fessenden,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Gordon  Field,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  In- 
structor in  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Eugene  Joseph  Finnegan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

*  William  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Food  Technology. 

Aldis  Elwood   Flint,   Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Richard  Carol  Foley,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Charles  Frederic  Fraker,  a.b.  (Colorado  College),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Head  of  Department.      Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Ralph  Lyle  France,  b.s.  (University  of  Delaware),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Arthur  Perkins  French,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Pomology 
and  Plant  Breeding  and  Head  of  Department  of  Pomology. 

French  Hall 

Joseph  Gabrys,  b.s.  (University  of  Moscow),  c.e.,  dr.eng. 
(University  of  Lithuania),  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. Stockbridge  Hall 

Philip  Lyle  Gamble,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d. 
(Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Economics,  Head  of 
Department,  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. North  College 

Mary  Ellen  Monica  Garvey,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
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Harry  Newton  Glick,  a.b,  (Bridgewater  College),  a.m. 
( Northwestern  University) ,  ph.d.  ( University  of  Illinois ) , 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  North  College 

Stowell  Coolidge  Goding,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m. 
(Harvard  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Professor  of  French.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Maxwell  Henry  Goldberg,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.,  PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  English. 

Chapel 

George  Goodwin,  Jr.,  b.a.  (Williams  College),  m.a.  (Harvard 
University),  Instructor  in  Government.      North  College 

Harold  Martin  Gore,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Albert  Edward  Goss,  b.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  in  Psychology. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Paul  Gerard  Graham,  b.s.  (Northwestern  University),  m.a. 
(Wesleyan  University),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Visiting 
Professor  of  German.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Harold  Emory  Griffin,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 

North  College 

Thomas  Augustus  Grow,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

David  C.  Hale,  b.s.  (Amherst  College),  Major,  TJSAF.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics.        Drill  Hall 

Nathan  Strong  Hale,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.      Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Haller,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Amherst  College),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Columbia  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

North  College 

Denzel  J.  Hankinson,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Connecticut),  ph.d.  (Pennsylvania  State 
College),  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  De- 
partment. Flint  Laboratory 

John  Francis  Hanson,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Insect  Morphology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Harold  Ernest  Hardy,  a.b.  (Pomona  College),  ph.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota),  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. North  College 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Nutting  Harmon,  b.s.  in  p.e.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Drill  Hall 

Vernon  Parker  Helming,  b.a.  (Carleton  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 
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Karl  Newcomb  Hendrickson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Maine),  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Sherman  Hoar,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration.  North  College 

Walter  Henricks  Hodge,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Robert  Powell  Holdsworth,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College), 
M.F.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head 
of  Department.  French  Hall 

Leonta  Gertrude  Horrigan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.  (Smith  College),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  Chapel 

Samuel  Church  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture. 

French  Hall 

Elisabeth  Vickery  Hubbard,  b.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women.    Drill  Hall 

Francis  Emil  Hummel,  a.b.,  m.c.s.  (Dartmouth  College), 
Instructor  in  Business  Administration.        North  College 

Alice  Elizabeth  Jane,  b.s.  (New  Jersey  College  for  Women), 
M.A.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Stephen  James  Jatras,  b.s.  in  e.e.  (Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology),  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Fred  Painter  Jeffrey,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College), 
M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department.      Stockbridge  Hall 

Warren  Irving  Johansson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Fernald  Hall 

William  Bradford  Johnson,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Olericulture.  French  Hall 

Randolph  Wardell  Johnston,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
of  Sculpture.  Wilder  Hall 

Arthur  Nelson  Julian,  a.b.  (Northwestern  University), 
Professor  of  German  and  Head  of  Department. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Harley  Dale  Kabrud,  b.s.  (South  Dakota  State  College), 
Major,  USAF.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  and 
Tactics.  Drill  Hall 

Sidney  Kaplan,  b.a.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York), 
M.A.   (Boston  University),  Instructor  in  English. 

Chapel 

Seymour  Katsh,  b.a.,  m.s.  (New  York  University),  Instructor 
in  Physiology.  Marshall  Hall 
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Sidney  William  Kauffman,  b.s.,  m.ed.  (Springfield  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 
Carl  Anton  Keyser,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute), B.s.   (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Metallurgy. 

Metals  Laboratory  (Formerly  Nursery  School) 

Mild  Kimball,  b.s.  (Ohio  Northern  University),  b.b.a.,  m.b.a. 
(Boston  University),  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. North  College 

Jay  Henry  Korson,  b.s.  (Villanova  College),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of  Sociology.     Draper  Hall 

Stephen  Raymond  Kosakowski,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Physical  Education  Building 

Theodore  Thomas  Kozlowski,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University), 
M.A.,  PH.D.  (Duke  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Otto  George  Kranz,  b.s,  (University  of  Lausanne),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Food  Technology.  Draper  Hall 

Walter  Sidelinger  Lake,  b.s.  m.ed.  (Fitchburg  State  Teach- 
ers College ) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. Engineering  Shop 

Robert  Philips  Lane,  a.b.  (Columbia  University),  m.a, 
(Harvard  University),   Assistant   Professor   of   English. 

Chapel 

Joseph  Walton  Langford,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  New 
Hampshire),  s.m.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy),   Associate    Professor    of    Electrical    Engineering. 

Engineering  Annex 

Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Registrar  and  Professor  in  charge  of  Freshman 
Orientation  Course.  South  College 

Edward  Peter  Larkin,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Public  Health.  Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Walter  Wilfred  Lee,  m.b.,  m.d.  (Toronto  University),  m.p.h. 
(Harvard  University),  Lecturer  in  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

John  Beckley  Lentz,  a.b.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College), 
v.M.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Science  and  Head  of  Department. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Arthur  Sidney  Levine,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Mark  Paul  Levine,  b.s.  in  e.e.  (Northeastern  University), 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering.      Stockbridge  Hall 
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Harry  Gottfred  Lindquist,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

Adrian  Herve  Lindsey,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  M.S., 
PH.D.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Edgar  Ernest  Lindsey,  b.s.  in  ch.e.  (Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology), D.ENG.  (Yale  University),  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering.  Engineering  Annex 

Irving  Lipovsky,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  m.s. 
( University  of  Illinois ) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacterio- 
logy. Marshall  Hall 

John  Bailey  Longstaff,  b.s.  (United  States  Naval  Academy) , 
M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Earl  Eastman  Lorden,  b.s.,  m.ed.  ( University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Daniel  Justin  McCarthy,  b.s.e.,  ed.m.  (Bridgewater  State 
Teachers  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

William  Preston  MacConnell,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), m.f.  (Yale  University),  Instructor  in  Forestry. 

French  Hall 

Warren  Pierce  McGuirk,  ph.b.  (Boston  College),  ed.m. 
(Boston  University),  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Head  of  Division.         Physical  Education  Building. 

Ian  Tennant  Morrison  MacIver,  Insti'uctor  in  Landscape 
Architecture.  Wilder  Hall 

John  Francis  Manfredi,  b.s.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
M.A.   (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Draper  Hall 

E.  Richard  Marcus,  a.b,  (State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey),  m.a.  (Columbia  University),  Instructor  in 
English.  Chapel 

Joseph  Sol  Marcus,  b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute), 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Miner  John  Markuson,  b.s.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Field  Marsh,  b.s.  in  elec.  eng.  (Norwich  University) , 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering.       Stockbridge  Hall 

George  Andrews  Marston,  b.s.,  c.e.  (Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute),  m.s.  (University  of  Iowa),  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  and   Dean  of  the   School  of   Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
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Joseph  Annibal  Masi,  b.a.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Martha  Mathiasen,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  University),  In- 
structor in  Business  Administration.  North  College 

Alfred  Herman  Mathieson,  Jr.,  s.b.  ( State  Teachers  College, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania),  m.a.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Theodore  Flavien  Mathieu,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Arboriculture.  Wilder  Hall 

Oreana  Alma  Merriam,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Harry  Hirsh  Michelson,  m.d.  (University  of  Kiel),  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Clinical  Psychiatry.        Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Walter  Eugene  Mientka,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.A.   (Columbia  University),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

Helen  Swift  Mitchell,  a.b.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Dean  of  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

William  Alexander  Mitchell,  b.s.  (Clemson  College),  m.a. 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Princeton 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Government. 

North  College 

John  William  Mohn,  m.e.  (Stevens  Institute  of  Technology), 
b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Bruce  Robert  Morris,  a.b.  (Western  Reserve  University), 
m.a.  (Ohio  State  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Illi- 
nois), Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  North  College 

Donald  Eugene  Moser,  a.b.  (Amherst  College),  a.m.  (Brown 
University),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

Francis  Patrick  Murphy,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  University), 
Instructor  in  Economics.  North  College 

Arthur  Benson  Musgrave,  Nieman  Fellow  in  Journalism 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Journalism. 

South  College 

Edward  Anthony  Nebesky,  b.s.,  m.s,  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

William  Howard  Needham,  a.b.  (Bates  College),  ll.b. 
(Boston  University),  Instructor  in  Business  Administra- 
tion. North  College 
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Claude  Cassell  Neet,  a.b.  (University  of  California),M.A., 
PH.D.  (Clark  University),  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Head  of  Department.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Albert  Bigelow  Nelson,  b.s.  (Colby  College),  m.s.  (Middle- 
bury  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy. Fernald  Hall 

D.  Horace  Nelson,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
M.S.  (University  of  Missouri),  ph.d.  (Pennsylvania  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Arthur  Ellsworth  Niedeck,  b.s.  (Ithaca  College),  m.a. 
(Cornell  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Speech. 

Chapel 

George  James  Oberlander,  b.s.  (Tufts  College),  Instructor 
in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

William  Gregory  O'Donnell,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), M.A.,  PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English.  Chapel 

Charles  Frank  Oliver,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Elmer  Clayton  Osgood,  c.e.,  d.eng.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute),  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

A.  Vincent  Osmun,  b.agr.  (Connecticut  State  College),  b.s., 
M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  b.s.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Department. 

Clark  Hall 

Raymond  Herman  Otto,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
m.l.a.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Head  of  Department.  Wilder  Hall 

*Ernest  Milford  Parrott,  b.s.  (Union  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (University  of  Mis- 
souri), Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

John  Lawrence  Parsons,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Kansas  State  College), 
Instructor  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Kincaid  Patterson,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  In- 
structor in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Engineering  Annex 

Robert  Charles  Perriello,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Irveng  John  Pflug,  b.s.  in  agric,  b.s.  in  agric.eng.  (Purdue 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. Stockbridge  Hall 

*On  leave  oi  abtence  for  Military  Service 
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Barbara  Ann  Phillips,  a.b.  (Bates  College),  a.m.  (Boston 
University),  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 
Mrs.  Sara  Coolidge  Piatt,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Michigan  State  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 
Ames  Samuel  Pierce,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  a.m.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Chapel 
Stanley  Edwin  Polchlopek,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 
Wallace  Frank  Powers,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Clark  University), 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

Paul  Nicholas  Procopio,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  Horticulture.  Wilder  Hall 

Albert  William  Purvis,  a.b.  (University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick), M.ED.,  D.ED.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Education  and  Head  of  Department.   Liberal  Arts  Annex 

George  Frederick  Pushee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering.  Engineering  Laboratory 

Karl  Scott  Putnam,  b.s.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Visiting  Professor  of  Art.  Wilder  Hall 

Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto), 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student 
Health.  Physical  Education  Building 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Am- 
herst College),  Professor  of  English  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment; Acting  Dean  of  School  of  Liberal  Arts.        Chapel 

Arnold  Densmore  Rhodes,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire),  m.f.    (Yale  University),   Professor  of  Forestry. 

French  Hall 

Victor  Arthur  Rice,  b.s.,  d.agr.  (North  Carolina  State 
College),  M.AGR.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry;  Head  of  Department;  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Joseph  Harry  Rich,  b.s.,  m.f.  (New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry.    French  Hall 

George  Robert  Richason,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Walter  Stuntz  Ritchie,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  College),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (University  of  Missouri),  Goessmann  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Head  of  Departm,ent. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Paul  David  Ritger,  b.n.s.  (College  of  the  Holy  Cross),  m.a. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 
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Robert  Louis  Rivers,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  m.s.  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois),  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 

North  College 

John  Edwin  Roberts,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Oliver  Cousens  Roberts,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (University  of  Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Po- 
mology. French  Hall 

t  J  AMES  Robertson,  Jr.,  b.arch.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology),  Assistant  Professor    of  Art  and  Architecture. 

Wilder  Hall 

Joseph  Richard  Rogers,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education.  Physical  Education  Building 

Sabra  Julia  Rogers,  b.a.  (Smith  College),  Instructor  in 
Spanish.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Herbert  Duncan  Rollason,  Jr.,  a.b.  ( Middlebury  College), 
M.A.  (Williams  College),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

William  W.  Ronan,  a.b.  (Geneva  College),  m.s.  (University 
of  Pittsburgh),  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Israel  Harold  Rose,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Brooklyn  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Donald  Ernest  Ross,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture.  French  Hall 

William  Harold  Ross,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Amherst  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

William  Martin  Rourke,  b.a.  (Beloit  College),  m.s.  (North- 
western University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Carl  Sherwood  Roys,  b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute), 
M.S.  IN  E.E.,  PH.D.  (Purdue  University),  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Sargent  Russell,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  m.s.  (Cornell 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Stockbridge  Hall 

Elmer  Stackpole  Sachse,  b.s.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute),  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Stanley  Francis  Salwak,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

William  Crocker  Sanctuary,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Ezra  Schabas,  b.s.  (Juillard  School  of  Music),  m.a.  (Colum- 
bia University),  Instructor  in  Music.  Memorial  Hall 

Sidney  Schoeffler,  b.s.  (New  York  University),  a.m.  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania),  c.p.a..  Instructor  in  Business 
Adniinistration.  North  College 

Norman  James  Schoonmaker,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

Maurice  O.  Searle,  b.a.  (Colby  College),  Captain,  VSAF, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics. 

Drill  Hall 

Richard  Thomas  Selden,  b.a.  (University  of  Chicago),  m.a. 
Columbia  University),  Instructor  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. North  College 

Frank  Robert  Shaw,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology and  Beekeeping.  Fernald  Hall 

Clarence  Shute,  a.b.  (Asbury  College),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Colum- 
bia University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

North  College 

Dale  Harold  Sieling,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Kansas  State  College), 
PH.D.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Allen  Morris  Sievers,  b.a.  (University  of  Chicago),  m.a., 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Administration.  North  College 

Frank  Albert  Singer,  b.s.,  m.b.a.  (Indiana  University), 
Instructor  in  Business  Administration.        North  College 

Henry  Hills  Skillings,  a.b.  (Amherst  College),  Instructor 
in  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Harold  William  Smart,  ll.b.  (Boston  University),  a.b. 
(Amherst  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration.  North  College 

J.  Harold  Smith,  b.s.,  m.a.  (University  of  Utah),  ph.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Marion  Estelle  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), PH.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Instructor  in  Ento- 
mology. Fernald  Hall 

Russell  Eaton  Smith,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
v.M.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Science.  Paige  Laboratory 

Walter  Worcester  Smith,  b.e.e.  (Northeastern  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Engineering  Annex 

James  George  Snedecor,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  ph.d. 
(Indiana  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Marshall  Hall 
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Ernest  Augustus  Snow,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Harvard  University), 
Lecturer  in  Public  Health.  ,  Fernald  Hall 

Grant  Bingeman  Snyder,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Toronto), 
M.S.  (Michigan  State  College),  Professor  of  Olericulture 
and  Head  of  Department.  French  Hall 

Daniel  Sobala,  s.b.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    Stockbridge  Hall 

John  LeBaron  Spencer,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Herbert  Norman  Stapleton,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Kansas  State  Col- 
lege), Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head 
of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Edmund  Joseph  Stawiecki,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.  (University  of  Iowa),  Instructor  in  German, 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Walter  John  Stephen  Stelkovis,  a.b.  (Emerson  College), 
Instructor  in  Speech.  Chapel 

Paul  William  Stickel,  b.s.  (New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry),  m.f,  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Forestry.  French  Hall 

Robert  Gerald  Swanson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Instructor  in  Animal 
Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Harvey  Leroy  Sweetman,  b.s.  (Colorado  State  College), 
M.S.  (Columbia  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor  of  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

John  David  Swenson,  b.s.  (New  York  University),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Nutrition  Laboratory 

William  Henry  Tague,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Engineering  Laboratory 

Floriana  Tarantino,  b.s.,  a.m.  (Boston  University),  Instruc- 
tor in  English.  Chapel 

Charles  Hiram  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Clark  Leonard  Thayer,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department,  and 
Acting  Dean  of  School  of  Horticulture.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Emily  Perry  Thies,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College;, 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Robert  Murray  Thomas,  b.a,  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor  in  German.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Frederick  Rogers  Tibbetts,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  German.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Anne  Tilton,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Instructor 
in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 
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James  Thomson  Timberlake,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

William  N.  Todd,  Jr.,  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Head  of  Division. 

Drill  Hall 

Ray  Ethan  Torrey,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  m.a., 
PH.D.   (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Botany. 

Clark  Hall 

Ruth  Jane  Totman,  b.s.  (New  Jersey  College  for  Women), 
M.ED.  (University  of  Pittsburgh),  Associate  Professor 
and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Drill  Hall 

Jay  R.  Traver,  b.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University),  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Reuben  Edwin  Trippensee,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College), 
M.S.  PH.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Wild- 
life Management.  French  Hall 

Frederick  Sherman  Troy,  b.s.  ( University  of  Massachusetts ) , 
M.A.  (Amherst  College),  Professor  of  English.       Chapel 

Alden  Parker  Tuttle,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Vegetable  Gardening.  French  Hall 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Vallance,  a.b.  (Miami  University), 
M.A.  (Syracuse  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. Liberal  Arts  Annex 

tHENRY  Leland  Varley,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Wesleyau  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 

Philip  William  Vetterling,  b.a.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Instructor  in  Economics.  North  College 

William  Gould  Vinal,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Harvard  University), 
PH.D.  (Brown  University),  Professor  of  Nature  Education. 

Fernald  Hall 

Prancis  Eugene  Voegeli,  b.s.  (University  of  Wichita,  United 
States  Military  Academy),  Major,  Cavalry;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.        Drill  Hall 

John  Henry  Vondell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. Stockbridge  Hall 

Helen  Lucille  Wagner,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education  for  Women.       Drill  Hall 

Arthur  Leonard  Wannlund,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

William  Henry  Weaver,  b.s.  in  i.e.,  m.s.  in  i.e.,  i.e.  (Penn- 
sylvania State  College),  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Stockbridge  Hall 

t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Sidney  Frederick  Wexler,  b.s.  (New  York  University),  m.a. 
University  of  Colorado ) ,  Instructor  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Merit  Penniman  White,  a.b.,  c.e.  (Dartmouth  College), 
M.S.,  PH.D.  (California  Institute  of  Technology),  Profes- 
sor of  Civil  Engineering  and  Acting  Head  of  Department. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Margaret  Koerber  Wilhelm,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Arthur  Robert  Williams,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. Chapel 

Leonard  Richard  Wilson,  ph.b.,  ph.m.,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  and 
Head  of  Department.  Fernald  Hall 

Norman  Edward  Wilson,  e.e.  (Cornell  University),  m.s. 
(Illinois  Institute  of  Technology),  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Alfred  Dennis  Winer,  b.s.  (Northeastern  University),  m.s. 
(Purdue  University),  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Chester  Henry  Wolowicz,  b.s.  in  m.e.  (Northeastern  Uni- 
versity), M.S.  in  m.e.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.    Stockbridge  Hall 

Gilbert  Llewellyn  Woodside,  b.a.  (DePauw  University), 
M.A.,  PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Biology^ 
and  Head  of  Department  of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Mrs.  Martha  Rockhold  Wright,  b.s.  (Miami  University), 
Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

Raymond  Wyman,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  ed.m. 
(Boston  University),   Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Anthony  William  Zaitz,  b.s.o.  (Curry  College),  m.a.  (Bos- 
ton University),  Instructor  in  Speech.  Chapel 

John  Michael  Zak,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),. 
Instructor  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

John  Karl  Zeender,  b.a.,  m.a.  (The  Catholic  University  of 
America),  Instructor  in  History.  Chapel 

TEACHING  FELLOWS 

David  Werner  Anderson,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Maurice  Blauer,  b.s.,  m.s,  (University  of  Massachusetts),, 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 
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Donald  Bigelow  Bradley,  b.s.  (Brigham  Young  University), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Carlton  Allen  Bricknell,    b.s.    (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Olvia  Cambourelis,  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Teaching  Fel- 
low in  Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Robert   Ezra  Canning,  a.b.   (Dartmouth  College),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall 

Hsiu-Fu  Chao,  b.s.  (Yenching  University),  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Robert  Kenneth  Chatel,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Joseph  David  Dalton,  b.s.    (University  of  Tennessee),  m.s. 
(Kansas  State  College),  Teaching  Fellow  in  AgronoTuy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

George  William  Doten,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology.        Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Henry  Frederick  Drewniany,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

John  George   Erhardt,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.    (Rhode  Island  State 
College),  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Thomas   Walton  Fox,  b.s,    (University   of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Thomas  Geenty,  Jr.,  b.a.    (University  of  Connec- 
ticut), Teaching  Fellow  in  Dairy  Industry. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Charlotte  Elaine  Greenfield,  b.a.  (Connecticut  College  for 
Women),  Teaching  Fellow  in  Horae  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

John    Arthur    Holt,    b.s.     (University    of    Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Frederick  Lockhart  Jones,  b.s.    (University    of  Massachu- 
setts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Wesley   Robert   Jones,    b.s.    (University    of    Connecticut), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Wildlife  Management.      French  Hall 

Robert  Napoleon  LaFountain,  b.a,    (University   of  Massa- 
chusetts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Jerome   Raymond    Landry,   b.s,    (University    of   Massachu- 
setts), Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 
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Richard  Henry  Lee,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Samuel  Liberman,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Teach- 
ing Fellow   in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall 

Thomas  Stanton  Loeber,  b.a.  (Pomona  College),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Walter  Benjamin  MacGrath,  Jr.,  b.a.  (Cornell  University), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Yvette  Monnet,  1st  year  Licence  en  Droit,  Institut  d'Estudes 
Juridiques,  Centre  Universitaire  Mediterraneen,  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Romance  Languages.     Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Charles  Henry  Perin,  b.s.  (University  of  Cincinnati),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Landscape  Architecture.  Wilder  Hall 

Harriet  Ellingsworth  Roberts,  b.s.  (Drexel  Institute), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Allen  Otto  Sachs,  b.a.  (Park  College),  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Psychology.  Liberal  Arts  Annex 

Henry  Siddall  Saulnier,  b.s.  (Ohio  University),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Geology  &  Mineralogy.  Fernald  Hall 

Allen  Silbergleit,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachusetts) ,  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Edwin  Isiah  Stoltz,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall 

George  Preston  Tilley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.      Goessmann  Laboratory 

James  Philip  Trainor,  a.b.  (College  of  the  Holy  Cross), 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

Marshall  Hall 
Gordon  Prescott  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts),  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 
Philip  Beaumont  Turner,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 
William  George  Vincent,  b.s.  (American  International  Col- 
lege), Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 


EXPERIMENT    STATION    STAFF 
AMHERST 


Fred  John  Sievers,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Director  of  Experiment  Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

Edward  Everett  Anderson,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Massachusetts) ,  Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Food  Tech- 
nology. Food  Technology  Laboratory 

fJoHN  Geddie  Archibald,  b.s.  (Toronto  University),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor,  Research,  Ani- 
mal Husbandry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

John  Searls  Bailey,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.s. 
(Iowa  State  College),  Assistant  Professor,  Research, 
Pomology.  French  Hall 

William  Bernard  Becker,  b.s.  (New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry),  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Entomology. 

Fernald  Hall 

Emmett  Bennett,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts ) ,  Assistant  Professor,  Research, 
Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Paul  Frederick  Bobula,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Instructor,  Research,  Nur- 
sery Culture.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Arthur  Israel  Bourne,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Professor, 
Research,  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Alfred  Alexander  Brown,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor,  Research,  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Barbara  Elizabeth  Brown,  a.b.  (Smith  College),  Instructor, 
Research,  Agricultural  Economics.         Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Wells  Brundage,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Maine), 
Instructor,  Research,  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Norman  Wesley  Butterfield,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (Purdue  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
Research,  Floriculture.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Franklin  James  Campbell,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege), Instructor,  Research,  Floriculture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Frederick  Barker  Chandler,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine), 
PH.D.  (University  of  Maryland),  Professor,  Research, 
Cranberry  Station.  East  Wareham 

t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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William  George  Colby,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.s., 
PH.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Professor,  Research,  Agron- 
omy. Stockbridge  Hall 

Earle  Cox,  b.s.  (University  of  Nebraska),  m.s.  (Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  Professor,  Research,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Chester  Ellsworth  Cross,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Cranberry  Station.  East  Wareham 

Bradford  Dean  Crossmon,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Connec- 
ticut), M.p.A.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor, 
Research,  Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Paul  Wheeler  Dempsey,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Horticulture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Norman  Wilfred  Desrosier,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Food  Tech- 
nology. Food  Technology  Laboratory 

John  Melville  Dickerman,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.,  PH.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Assistant 
Professor,  Research,  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Edward  Boyce  Donnelly,  Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

William  Leonard  Doran,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Professor,  Research,  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Mack  Drake,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Purdue  University),  Professor, 
Research,  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Walter  Samuel  Eisenmenger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Bucknell  Univer- 
sity), A.M.,  PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor,  Re- 
search, Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Brigham  Esselen,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Associate  Professor,  Research,  Food 
Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

F.  Ethel  Felton,  a.b.  (Smith  College),  Experiment  Station 
Editor.  East  Experiment  Station 

Robert  Alan  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) ,  Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Agricultural 
Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Henry  James  Franklin,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Professor,  Research;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station. 

East  Wareham 

James  Everard  Fuller,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Colorado  College),  ph.d. 
(Yale    University)  ,  Professor,   Research,    Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall 

William  Garland,  Instructor,  Research,  Entomology. 

Waltham  Field  Station 
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Edwin  Francis  Gaskill,  b.s,  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Experiment  Station. 

East  Experiment  Station 

CoNSTANTiNE  JosEPH  GiLGUT,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  ph.d.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor,  Research,  Nursery  Culture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Emil  Frederick  Guba,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor,  Research,  Bo- 
tany. Waltham  Field  Station 

Gladys  Catherine  Hagan,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  M.S.  (Cornell  University),  Instructor,  Research, 
Home  Econom,ics  Nutrition.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Frank  Alfred  Hays,  b.s.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College), 
M.A.  (University  of  Nebraska),  ph.d.  (Iowa  State  Col- 
lege), Professor,  Research,  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Stephen  Ballinger  Hitchner,  b.s.  (Rutgers  University), 
v.M.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Professor,  Research, 
Veterinary  Science.  Paige  Laboratory 

Arthur  Dunham  Holmes,  b.s.  (Dartmouth  College),  ph.d. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University),  Professor,  Research,  Chem- 
istry. Goessmann  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Julia  Outhouse  Holmes,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Instructor,  Re- 
search, Chemistry.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Carleton  Parker  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Tufts  College),  Assistant 
Professor,  Research,  Chemistry.    Goessmann  Laboratory 

Linus  Hale  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
PH.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Assistant  Professor,  Re- 
search, Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Joseph  Lothrop  Kelley,  Technical  Assistant,  Cranberry 
Station.  East  Wareham 

Clifford  Vaughn  Kightlinger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Grove  City  Col- 
lege), Professor,  Research,  Agronomy.    Stockbridge  Hall 

Ray  Milton  Koon,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Delaware),  Professor,  Research,  Horti- 
culture; Head  of  Waltham  Field  Station. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Karol  Joseph  Kucinski,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Agron- 
omy. Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Henry  Lachman,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Pennsylvania  State 
College),  Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening. French  Hall 

Mrs.  Mary  Eugene  Lojkin,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Polytechnic  Institute, 
Petrograd),  ph.d.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Home  Economics  Nutrition. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 
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Malcolm  Arthur  McKenzie,  ph.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity), Professor,  Research,  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Gladys  Inez  Miner,  Herbarium  Curator.  Clark  Hall 

William  Samuel  Mueller,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.s. 
(Rutgers  University),  ph.d.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts),   Assistant   Professor,    Research,   Dairy    Industry. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Associate  Director  of  Experi- 
ment Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

Leonard  Raymond  Parkinson,  b.s.  (University  of  New 
Hampshire),  m.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  In- 
structor, Research,  Nutrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Gilbert  Reising,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Tufts  College),  m.s.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Instructor,  Research,  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence. Paige  Laboratory 

David  Rozman,  b.a.,  m.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  ph.d. 
(Northwestern  University),  Professor,  Research,  Eco- 
nomics. North  College 

Ruth  Evelyn  Sherburne,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Instructor, 
Research,  Economics.  North  College 

J.  Robert  Smyth,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  m.s.,  ph.d. 
(Purdue  University),  Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Poul- 
try Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Franklin  Wallburg  Southwick,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  ph.d.  (Cornell 
University),  Professor,  Research,  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Edgar  Winfred  Spear,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor,  Research,  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Herbert  George  Spindler,  b.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
M.B.A.  (Boston  University),  Assistant  Professor,  Re- 
search, Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Van  Horn,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  m.s. 
(Cornell  University),  Instructor,  Research,  Home  Econ- 
omics, Nutrition.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Walter  Drury  Weeks,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), PH.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Instructor, 
Research,  Pomology.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Anne  Williams  Wertz,  a.b  .  (Connecticut  College), 
PH.D.  ( University  of  Massachusetts ) ,  Professor,  Research, 
Home  Economics  Nutrition.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Warren  Draper  Whitcomb,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Professor,  Research,  Entomology. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Harold  Everett  White,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Purdue  University),  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Floriculture.  French  Hall 
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Hrant  Missak  Yegian,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Instructor 
Research,  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Ellsworth  Young,  b.s.a.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural 
College),  M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Research,  Vegetable  Gardening. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Heads  of  those  departments  functioning  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  although  not  listed  here,  are  also  recognized  as 
members  of  the  staff. 
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REGULATORY  SERVICE  STAFF 

Jessie  Louise  Anderson,  Instructor,  Research,  Seeds. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Joseph  Bart,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Instructor, 
Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Carl  David  Brandt,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut),  In- 
structor, Research,  Poultry  Disease.       Paige  Laboratory 

Kenneth  Lloyd  Bullis,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Professor,  Research, 
Poultry  Disease.  Paige  Laboratory 

Miriam  Keith  Clarke,  a.b.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Professor,  Re- 
search, Poultry  Disease.  Paige  Laboratory 

Ann  Marie  Crotty,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Instructor,  Research,  Poultry  Disease.    Paige  Laboratory 

Leo  Vincent  Crowley,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Oliver  Simeon  Flint,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Fern  Ann  Goulet,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Miami  University),  Instructor, 
Research,  Mastitis.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Kenneth  Harris,  d.v.m.  (Ohio  State  University), 
Professor,  Research,  Mastitis.  Stockbridge  Hall 

John  William  Kuzmeski,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Frederick  Adams  McLaughlin,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Associate  Professor,  Research,  Seeds. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Joseph  Anthony  Martel,  Technical  Assistant,  Feeds  and 
Fertilizers.  West  Experiment  Station 

Olga  Marion  Olesiuk,  b.a.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  Instructor, 
Research,  Poultry  Disease  Paige  Laboratory 

Chapman  Tyson  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Princeton  University), 
Assistant  Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Glenn  Howard  Snoeyenbos,  d.v.m.  (Michigan  State  College), 
Professor,  Research,  Avian  Pathology.    Paige  Laboratory 

Albert  Francis  Spelman,  b.s,  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Professor,  Research,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 
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Henry  van  Roekel,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College),  m.s.  (Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute),  ph.d.  (Yale  University), 
Research  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Paige  Laboratory 


INDUSTRIAL  FELLOWS 

Warren  Averill,  b.s.  (Brown  University),  Industrial  Fellow 

in  Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Chester  Francis  Banasiak,  b.s.   (Michigan  State  College), 

Industrial  Fellow,  Wildlife  Management.       French  Hall 
James  Luther  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Cornell  University), 

Industrial  Fellow  in  Wildlife  Management.    French  Hall 
Goon   Lee   Chin,   b.s.,   m.s.    (University   of  Massachusetts), 

Industrial  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Li  Kuang-Chiu,  b.s.  (National  Southwest  Associated  Uni- 
versity), Industrial  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Ray  Ellis,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
Research  Fellow  in  Chemistry.     Goessmann  Laboratory 

Phyllis  Ford,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Technical 
Assistant  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Gaston  Kohn,  Agricultural  Engineer  (University  of  Chile), 
Department  Assistant  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Marcel  Labbee,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Indus- 
trial Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Jean-Marie  Lapensee,  b.a.,  b.sc.  (University  of  Ottowa), 
L.s.A.  (University  of  Montreal),  Industrial  Fellow  in 
Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Rose  Pepi,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Technical 
Assistant  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Louis  Frederick  Ruder,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Industrial  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 


EMPLOYEES  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

WITH   HEADQUARTERS 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Arthur  Bishop  Beaumont,  b.s.  (Kentucky  State  University), 
PH.D.    (Cornell  University),  Soil  Conservationist. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Bieber,  Jr.,  Farmer  Fieldman,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration.  North  College 

Edwin  Clarence  Martin,  Farmer  Fieldman,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  North  College 

Sumner  Rufus  Parker,  b.s.   (University  of  Massachusetts), 
State  Director,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

North  College 

Anne  Ursula  Rogers,  Secretary,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Rodent  Control  Fund.  South  College 

Charles  Clinton  Scott,  Jr.,  Mammal  Control  Supervisor, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  South  College 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Isabelle   Starzyk,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  North  College 


Jesse  Alderman  Taft,  b.s.,  m.s.    (University  of  Massachu- 
sets),  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Teacher-Training. 

Liberal  Arts  Annex 

(Member  of  Staff  of  State  Department  of  Education) 


EXTENSION    SERVICE    STAFF 
AMHERST 


WiLLARD  Anson  Munson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director  of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Donald  Pearson  Allan,  b.a.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Extension  Professor,  Secretary  of  Extension 
Service.  South  College 

Erma  Olivia  Bamesberger,  b.s.  (University  of  Nebraska), 
Associate  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

James  Richard  Beattie,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

East  Wareham 

Ellsworth  William  Bell,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College), 
M.S.  (University  of  Vermont),  Extension  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Beatrice  Eleanor  Billings,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Extension  Professor;  Head,  Ex- 
tension Division  of  Home  Economics;  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Tena  Bishop,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 
Associate  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

South  College 

Alfred  Worden  Boicourt,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

French  Hall 

Oran  Cecil  Boyd,  b.s.agr.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College), 
PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Extension  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology.  Clark  Hall 

Fayette  Hinds  Branch,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Extension 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics.      Stockbridge  Hall 

Radie  Harold  Bunn,  b.s.  (South  Dakota  State  College), 
Assistant  Extension  Professor,  Extension  Editor. 

South  College 

Earle  Stanton  Carpenter,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.  (Iowa  State  College),  Extension  Professor 
of  Visual  Education.  South  College 

Byron  Earle  Colby,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
Extension  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Frederick  Eugene  Cole,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Extension  Professor  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
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William  Richardson  Cole,  Extension  Professor  of  Food 
Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

James  Wilson  Dayton,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Extension  Professor;  Head,  Extension  Division  of  Agri- 
culture; State  County  Agent  Leader.  South  College 

Ralph  Wilfred  Donaldson,  b.a.  (Acadia  University),  b.s.a, 
(Toronto  University),  Extension  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Carlton  Case  Ellis,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
D.V.M.,  PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Extension  Professor 
of  Poultry  Pathology.  Paige  Laboratory 

May  Estella  Foley,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Extension  Professor  of  Home 
Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Stanley  Newkirk  Gaunt,  b.s.  (Rutgers  University),  Exten- 
sion Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry.        Stockbridge  Hall 

Wellesley  Carl  Harrington,  m.e.  (Cornell  University), 
Extension  Professor  of  Engineering.       Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Harriet  Julia  Haynes,  b.s.  (Columbia  University), 
Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Barbara  Higgins,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Associate 
Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Mildred  Louise  Howell,  b.s.  (Buffalo  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege), Associate  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

South  College 

Horace  Manfred  Jones,  b.s.  (South  Dakota  State  College), 
Extension  Professor;  Head,  Extension  Division  of  Club 
Work;  State   Club  Leader.  South  College 

Gay  Tetley  Klein,  b.s.  (University  of  Missouri),  m.s. 
(Kansas  State  College),  Extension  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  N.  May  Larson,  b.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  m.s. 
(Iowa  State  College),  Associate  Extension  Professor  of 
Home  Economics.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Harley  Alanson  Leland,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont), 
Extension  Professor  of  Agriculture.  South  College 

Lawrence  Vernelle  Loy,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
Extension  Professor  in  charge  of  Youth  Programs. 

South  College 

H.  Ruth  McIntire,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Extension 
-Professor  of  Recreation.  Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Roy  Edgar  Moser,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Cor- 
nell University),  Extension  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 
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Earle  Harrison  Nodine,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
M.ED.  (Springfield  College),  Associate  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture.  South  College 

Grunow  Otto  Oleson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Extension  Professor    of   Information.  South  College 

Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page,  b.s.  (Montana  State  College), 
Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Robert  Brown  Parmenter,  b.s.f.  (University  of  Maine), 
Extension  Professor  of  Forestry.  French  Hall 

Clarence  Howard  Parsons,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts),   Extension    Professor    of    Dairy    Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Douglas  Neff  Stern,  b.a.  (Lehigh  University),  v.m.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ) ,  Extension  Professor  of  Animal 
Pathology.  Paige  Laboratory 

Wilbur  Herman  Thies,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Michigan  State  College), 
Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture.  French  Hall 

Cecil  Lyman  Thomson,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Toronto), 
M.S.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Extension  Professor  of 
Vegetable  Crops.  French  Hall 

George  Arthur  Van  Horn,  b.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Assistant    Extension   Professor;   Extension  Editor. 

South  College 

George  William  Westcott,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
M.p.A.  (Harvard  University),  Extension  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Ellsworth  Haines  Wheeler,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.S.,  PH.D.  (Cornell  University),  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

AGENTS  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  IN  COUNTIES 
BARNSTABLE  COUNTY,  BARNSTABLE 

Lorraine  Frost  DeLaittre,  b.s.  (Nasson  College),  Assistant 
Club  Agent. 

Carl  Arthur  Eraser,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Club  Agent. 

Oscar  Shirley  Johnson,  b.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Margaret  Faustena  Stevens,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Home 
Demonstration  Agent. 

Bert  Tomlinson,  County  Agent-Manager. 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  PITTSFIELD 
Carretta  Helen  Algaier,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 

College),  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Marilyn  Leslie  Davis,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent. 
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Robert  Merrill  Hall,  b.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Club  Agent. 

Miles  Rees  McCarry,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Associate 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Frank  Albert  Skogsberg,  b.v.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Agricultural  Agent. 

Betty  Mae  Whitney,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  Associate 
Cluh  Agent. 

BRISTOL     COUNTY,  SEGREGANSET 

Charles  Whitcomb  Harris,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Agricultural  Agent. 

Barbara  Ruth  O'Brien,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Rand  Sargent,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Asso- 
ciate Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Janice  Mabel  Weeks,  b.  s.  (Nasson  College),  Associate  Cluh 
Agent. 

Harold  Oliver  Woodward,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Edwin  Rudolph  Wyeth,  b.a.s.  (Harvard  University),  Cluh 
Agent. 

DUKES  COUNTY,  VINEYARD  HAVEN 

Mrs.  Esther  Waugh  Gillette,  b.s.  (Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Mrs.  Edith  F.  Morris,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Cluh  Agent. 

ESSEX  COUNTY,  HATHORNE 

Charles  Edward  Blanchard,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Cluh  Agent. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woodruff  Brown,  b.s.  (Cornell  University), 
Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Calton  Oliver  Cartwright,  b.v.a.,  m.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts),  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Margaret  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.  ( Framingham  State  Teach- 
ers College),  Associate  Cluh  Agent. 

Katherine  May  Lawler,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Francis  Chauncey  Smith,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Agri- 
cultural Agent. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  GREENFIELD 

Milford  Walter  Atwood,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Cluh  Agent. 

Helen  Frances  Beaubien,  b.s.  (Rivier  College),  Assistant 
Cluh  Agent. 
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Stanley  Lyman  Burt,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Hall  McGillicuddy,  b.s.  (Framingham 
State  Teachers  College),  Associate  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

Rosa  Mary  Starkey,  b.s.  (Nasson  College),  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent. 

Donald  Turner  Thayer,  b.v.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  WEST  SPRINGFIELD 

Meredythe  Jane  Barker,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Associate 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Laurence  Baker  Boston,  Director,  County  Extension  Ser- 
vice. 

Charles  Francis  Chunglo,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Cluh 
Agent. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Merle  Cross,  b.s.  (Springfield  College),  Asso- 
ciate Cluh  Agent. 

Molly  Margaret  Higgins,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

James  Nathaniel  Putnam,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Oscar  Lewis  Wyman,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Associate 
Agricultural  Agent. 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  NORTHAMPTON 

Rebecca  Jane  Dea,  b.s.  (Nasson  College),  Associate  Cluh 
Agent. 

Florence  Irene  Gates,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Allen  Sanford  Leland,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Walter  Melnick,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Asso- 
ciate Agricultural  Agent. 

Marjory  Shaw,  b.s.  (MacDonald  College  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Lester  Herman  Vollmer,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Cluh 
Agent. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  CONCORD 

Alfred  Whitney  Carlson,  b.s.  (Rutgers  University),  Assis- 
tant Agricultural  Agent. 

Beverly  Jeanne  Drake,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Associate 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Blanche  Woodbury  Fames,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
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George  Edwin  Erickson,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Cosette  Davis  Kane,  b.s.  (Louisiana  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute), Assistant  Cluh  Agent. 

Mrs.  Frances  Noland  Lowe,  b.s.  (University  of  Missouri), 
Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Allister  Francis  MacDougall,  b.s.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Director  and  Agricultural  Agent. 

Helen  Terese  Sellew,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Assistant  Cluh  Agent. 

Mrs.  Marian  Dawson  Senger,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College ),^ 
Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Herbert  Ernest  Shepard,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Slate,  b.s,  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Assistant  Cluh  Agent. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Arnold  Wood,  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Assis- 
tant Cluh  Agent. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY,  WALPOLE 

Catherine  Cook,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College),, 

M.ED.   (Boston  University),  Associate  Cluh  Agent. 
Frank   Leslie    Davis,    b.s.    (University   of   Massachusetts), 

Agricultural  Agent. 
Santina    Marie   Riley,    b.s.    (Framingham   State   Teachers 

College),  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Satenig  Marie  Sahjian,  b.s.    (Simmons  College),  Assistant 

Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Huron  Maybee  Smith,  b.s.   (Michigan  State  College),  Club 

Agent. 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY,  BROCKTON 

Joseph  True  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
County  Agent-Manager. 

Robert  Bruce  Ewing,  Club  Agent. 

Charlotte  Edwards  Fitzroy,  b.s.  (University  of  Connec- 
ticut), Associate  Club  Agent. 

Susan  Glidden  Lake,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Lewis  Frank  Norwood,  Jr.,  b.v.a.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Virginia  Marie  Johnson,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Associate 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Earle  Raymond  Steeves,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY,  WORCESTER 

Priscilla  Doris  Andersen,  b.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Assistant  Cluh  Agent. 

Kenneth  Earl  Boyden,  b.s. a.  (University  of  Vermont),  Agri- 
cultural Agent. 

Irene  Margaret  Davis,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College),  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Evelyn  May  Lyman,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Associate 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Leon  Otis  Marshall,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Cluh  Agent. 

Homer  Ossian  Mills,  Jr.,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Gardner  Clyde  Norcross,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Marguerite  Frances  Ruggles,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire), Assistant  Cluh  Agent. 

Walter  Bruce  Shaw,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Mildred  Caroline  Thomas,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Herbert  Sidney  Vaughan,  b.s.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 
Director,  County  Extension  Service. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE 
FACULTY 


ACADEMICS  ACTIVITIES  BOARD 
Chairman    Machmer,    Dickinson*,   Emery*,    Glick,    Rand. 

ADMISSION  AND  STANDARDS 

Chairman  Machmer,  Curtis,  Colwell,  Garvey,  Hopkins, 
Lanphear,  a.  S.  Levine,  A.  H,  Lindsey,  Piatt,  Radcliffe, 
ToRREY,  Troy,  Wallace,  N.  E.  Wilson. 

ATHLETIC  BOARD 
Carpenter,  Dittfach,  Hawley,    Lanphear,  Oliver*,  O.  C. 
Roberts*,  Snoeyenbos,  Stanne*,  Troy. 

CAMPUS  PLANNING  COUNCIL 

Chairman  Otto,  Blundell,  Brehm,  Burke,  Curtis,  Hendrick- 
soN,  Markuson,  McGuirk,  Rice,  Robertson,  W.  H.  Ross, 
Troy. 

COMMENCEMENT 
Chairman    Ritchie,    Alviani,    Brehm,    R.    Brown,    Burke, 
Curtis,  Emery,  Hopkins,  W.  G.  O'Donnell,  L.  R.  Wilson. 

CONVENTION 

Chaiman  R.  H.  Barrett,  Allan,  Emerson,  Jewett,  W.  O. 
Johnson,  Randolph,  Taylor. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Chairman  Machmer,  Cadigan,  R.  C.  Foley,  Gamble,  Gold- 
berg, Kauffman,  Keyser,  Mitchell,  Neet,  Purvis, 
Ritchie,  Trippensee,  Woodside. 

DISCIPLINE 

Chairman  Machmer,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Curtis,  Hopkins,  Long- 
staff,  Schoonmaker,  Totman. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  COUNCIL 

Ex  officio  members:  Van  Meter,  Machmer,  Lanphear, 
Mitchell,  Alexander,  Todd,  Marston,  Rice,  Burke, 
McGuirk,  Rand,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Gamble, 

Elected  faculty  members: 

Term  expires  1950:   Caldwell,  Hodge,  Hendrickson. 
Term  expires  1951:  Alderman,  Kimball,  Neet,  Staple- 
ton,  Trippensee. 
Term  expires  1952:    Cook,  Totman,  Sieling. 

*  Alumni  Representative 
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FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 
Chairman  Westcott,  Bunn,  A.  P.  French,  Gaunt,  Holds- 
worth,   Jeffrey,   Loy,   Mitchell,   Rice,    F.    R.    Shaw, 
Sibling,  Snyder,  Stapleton,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Wertz. 

FINE  ARTS 
Chairman  Coding,  Alviani,  Bates,  M.  Briggs,  McCartney, 
NiEDECK,   Robertson,  Shute,  Vondell. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  F.  J.  Sievers,  Bradley,  Fellers,  Mitchell,  Purvis, 

SlELING,    SWEETMAN. 

HEALTH  COUNCIL 
Chairman   Bradley,   E.    J.    Anderson,    Curtis,   Hankinson, 
Hopkins,  Radcliffe,  Ex-officio,  Randolph, 

HONORS 
Chairman    Lanphear,    Caldwell,    Cook,    Fraker,    Gamble, 
KozLowsKi,    Purvis,   W.   H.   Ross,    Sieling,    Skillings, 
J.  H.  Smith,  C.  L.  Thayer,  M.  P.  White. 

JUDGING  TEAMS  AND  CONTESTS 
Chairman  Snyder,  O.  G.  Anderson,  Banta,  Cowan,  Emery, 
S.  C.  Hubbard,  Leland,  D.  H.  Nelson,  Taft. 

LIBRARY 
Chairman  Alexander,  Gary,  Col  well,  Goss,  Korson,  A,  S. 
Levine,  a.  H.  Lindsey,  Osgood,  Ritchie,  F.  J.  Sievers, 
Wood. 

LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
Chairm,an  S.  R.  Parker*,  R.  H.  Barrett,  Branch,  Emery, 
Grayson,  Haw^ley,  A.  W.  Hubbard*,  Machmer. 

MEMORIAL  HALL  'BOARD 
Chairman  Lanphear*,  Emery,  Coffey,  Gore*,  Haynes,  D.  E. 
Ross*,  Sanctuary. 

PUBLICATIONS  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
Chairman    Musgrave,    Alviani,    Burke,    Cannon,    Emery, 
Glatfelter,  Goldberg,  Lanphear,  McGuirk,  Machmer, 
McCartney,  Oleson,  Rhodes,  Woodside. 

RECREATION  CONFERENCE 
Chairman  Loy,  Alviani,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Dickinson,  Gawthrop, 
V.  Hubbard,  McCartney,  McIntire,  J.  Rogers,  Teahan, 
ViNAL,  Vondell. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  STUDENT  AID 
Chairman  Machmer,  Curtis,  Emery*,  Gawthrop,  Glatfel- 
ter, Hawley,  Hoar,  Hopkins,  Jeffrey,  Lane,  Lanphear, 
McGuirk,  Merriam,  D.  E.  Ross*,  Wolowicz. 

*  Alumni  Representative 
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STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Chairman    Verbeck,    Banta,    R.    H.    Barrett,    Blundell, 
Dickinson,  R.  C.  Foley,  Grayson,  Holdsworth,  S.  C. 
Hubbard,  Kranz,  Lindquist,  Mathieu,  O.   C.  Roberts, 
Snyder,  Stapleton,  C.  H.  Thayer. 

STUDENT  LIFE 
Chairman  Helming,  Coffey,  Curtis,  R.  C.  Foley,  Hopkins, 
Lanphear,  a.  S.  Levine,  J.  H.  Smith,  Totman. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Chairman  R.  H.  Barrett,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Carpenter,  Rhodes, 
VoNDELL,  Weaver,  Wyman. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  State  Institution 
of  the  Commonwealth  founded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  Congress  of  1862.  This  Act  pro- 
vided in  each  state  for  "the  endowment  for  and  maintenance 
of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
in  1863  by  founding  a  new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known 
as  "Massachusetts  Agricultural  College"  and  Chapter  75  of 
the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  states  that  "the 
leading  object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relat- 
ing to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote 
liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may  include 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military 
tactics." 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were 
incorporated  in  1863  and  officers  were  appointed  in  that  year. 
It  was  not  until  October  2,  1867,  however,  that  the  College 
was  formally  opened  to  students.  At  that  time  there  were 
four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden  buildings  on 
the  campus.  The  enrollment  steadily  increased  during  the 
first  term,  however,  and  by  December  1867,  forty-seven  had 
been  admitted.  From  this  modest  beginning  the  College  has 
grown  steadily  both  in  number  of  students  and  scope  of  its 
work.  In  April  1931,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
by  legislative  enactment  to  Massachusetts  State  College.  In 
1939  the  Trustees  voted  to  award  the  A.B.  degree  as  well  as 
the  B.S.  which  previously  had  been  the  undergraduate  degree 
of  the  College.  In  May  1947  the  College  became  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  now  serves  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  three  important  fields  of  resident  instruction, 
research,  and  extension.  Since  all  three  services  are  organized 
on  the  campus,  students  have  the  advantages  that  come 
through  contact  with  those  carrying  education  to  the  state 
at  large  and  conducting  original  investigation  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  formal  instruction. 
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RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION 

DEGREE  COURSES 

The  U .stdergraduate  College.  The  University  offers  four 
year  undergraduate  instruction  leading  to  the  following  de- 
grees, Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agricultural,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  and  Bachelor 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

This  instruction  is  assigned  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Business  Administration, 
Engineering,  Home  Economics  and  Horticulture,  and  to  the 
Division  of  Physical  Education.  The  aim  of  the  four  year 
course  is  to  give  as  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing 
the  breadth,  knowledge,  and  training  which  should  charac- 
terize a  well-rounded  college  education. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
those  candidates  who  complete  the  curriculum  requirements 
of  the  first  two  years,  the  specialization  requirements  of  a 
Science  department,  plus  additional  credits  to  bring  the  total 
Junior-Senior  credits  to  sixty,  in  Science  departments  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture  and  Home  Economics,  and  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Physical  Education  for  Men.  This  degree  will  also  be 
granted  to  students  majoring  in  Psychology  or  Education  who 
elect  fifteen  credits  in  the  Science  departments  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  to  all  candi- 
dates in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  complete  their 
major  work  in  other  than  any  of  the  Science  departments, 
who  complete  requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  the  departmental  specialization  requirements  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years  and  enough  additional  credits  to  bring 
the  two  year  total  to  60.  Students  in  Science  departments 
may  qualify  for  the  A.B.  degree  by  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  completing  the  departmental  require- 
ments in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and  supplementing  these 
with  a  second  year  of  foreign  language  and  18  additional 
credits  selected  from  English,  History,  Romance  Languages, 
Philosophy,  Music  and  Art. 

All  graduates  from  the  School  of  Engineering  will  receive 
the  appropriate  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

All  graduates  from  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 
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Special  arrangements  are  made  for  some  graduates  of 
county  agricultural  schools  and  of  agricultural  departments 
of  certain  high  schools  to  complete  the  college  course  with 
majors  in  agriculture  or  horticulture.  Upon  the  completion 
of  their  course  they  will  be  granted  a  Bachelor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  degree. 

The  Graduate  School.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees  are  available  in  the  Graduate  School.  Majors 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  may  be  taken  in  the  following  fields :  Agronomy,  Bac- 
teriology, Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Entomology,  and 
Food  Technology. 

In  addition,  the  following  departments  offer  major  work 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  only:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Farm  Management,  Animal  Husbandry,  Business 
Administration,  Dairy  Industry,  Education,  Floriculture,  Geo- 
logy and  Mineralogy,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Oleri- 
culture, Physical  Education  (Men),  Pomology,  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, Psychology,  Romance  Languages,  Wildlife  Management, 
and  Zoology. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  is 
granted  to  students  completing  the  two  years'  graduate  v/ork 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture;  while 
students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  graduate  work 
in  that  major  may  be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  University,  while  not 
regularly  organized  for  major  work  in  the  Graduate  School, 
do,  nevertheless,  offer  courses  which  may  be  selected  for 
minor  credit.  These  are:  Engineering,  English,  French,  For- 
estry, German,  History,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Sociology,  and 
Veterinary  Science. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regard- 
ing entrance,  residence,  credits,  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  together 
with  specific  information  concerning  details  of  interest  to  pro- 
spective students  are  set  down  in  a  separate  bulletin  v/hich 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

The  Summer  School.  A  six  weeks'  Summer  Session 
is  available  for  those  desiring  to  accelerate  their  program. 
This  Summer  Session  is  planned  to  serve  the  needs  of  (1) 
all  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  degree  at  any  college, 
(2)  those  desiring  refresher  or  professional  improvement 
courses,  (3)  graduate  students  desirous  of  meeting  specific 
requirements  in  certain  fields,  and  (4)  any  adult  person  who 
finds  courses  suited  to  his  preparation  and  needs.  Applica- 
tions for  the  Summer  School  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Dean  of  the  University. 
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NON-DEGREE  SHORT  COURSES 

The  University,  through  its  Short  Course  division,  as  a 
special  service  under  the  Land-Grant  Act  by  which  it  was 
established,  provides  a  complete  program  of  two-year  tech- 
nical and  vocational  courses  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  These  train  for  all  types  of  commercial  farming 
operations  as  practiced  in  New  England. 

Other  short  courses,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  ten 
weeks,  furnish  supplementary  training  for  skilled  workers 
in  dairy  and  ice  cream  plants,  milk,  laboratories,  for  city  and 
town  sanitary  inspectors;  tree  wardens  and  foresters,  and  golf 
course  greenkeepers. 

The  Stockbhidge  School  of  Agriculture.  This  School 
was  organized  at  the  University  in  1918  under  the  name  of 
"The  Two  Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  shorter  courses  in  agri- 
culture which  might  be  taken  by  high  school  graduates  who 
could  not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  were  unable  to  take  the  four  year 
college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  present  name 
in  honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  University  and  its  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  primarily  for  the 
practice  of  farming  or  associated  agricultural  industries. 
Graduation  from  the  School  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are  credits  earned 
during  the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a 
degree.  A  diploma  is  awarded  for  satisfactory  completion  of 
any  two-year  course;  for  other  short  courses  certificates  are 
presented. 

As  the  two-year  program  is  now  organized  a  student  may 
choose  any  one  of  eleven  vocational  courses  including  dairy 
farming,  dairy  manufactures  or  milk  plant  operation;  poultry 
farming,  arboriculture  or  the  care  of  trees;  fine  turf  main- 
tenance for  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  park,  and  play-grounds; 
commercial  flower  growing,  both  retail  and  wholesale;  food 
management  for  clubs,  hotels,  and  restaurants;  commercial 
fruit  farming,  ornamental  horticulture  or  landscape  garden- 
ing; commercial  vegetable  farming,  and  applied  forestry  for 
timber  growing  and  forest  products  industries. 

On-the-job  placement  training  is  required  of  all  first 
year  students  in  the  second  semester  for  a  period  of  four  to 
seven  months,  depending  on  type  of  employment.  No  student 
can  earn  diploma  of  graduation  without  this  applied  training 
experience.  Wages  earned  can  pay  greater  part  of  second  year 
expenses  if  the  student  is  forced  to  economize. 

Limited  enrollment  quotas  in  each  major  course  make 
necessary  early  filing  of  application.  No  formal  entrance 
examinations  are  required  for  non-degree  short  courses. 

Catalog  is  available  giving  complete  description  of  all 
two-year    courses    offered    in    The    Stockbridge    School    of 
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Agriculture,  as  well  as  full  details  on  estimated  costs,  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  each  field,  and  entrance  arrange- 
ments. Application  form  is  printed  in  catalog.  Write  to 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. 

Note  :  ( For  interview  or  personal  conference  the  Short  Course 
Office  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  8 :  30  to  12 :  00  and 
1:00  to  5:00,  state  and  national  holidays  excepted.) 

RESEARCH  AND  REGULATORY  SERVICES 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  serves  the  fields  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  through  its  Experiment  Station 
which  provides  research  and  regulatory  services.  Experiment 
Stations  were  established  in  all  States  as  the  need  for  develop- 
ment of  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  Agricul- 
ture became  apparent.  Through  the  efforts  of  Experiment 
Stations  a  fund  of  scientific  knowledge  applicable  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  has  been  accumulated,  and  research 
workers  in  the  Experiment  Stations  continue  to  contribute 
to  this  knowledge  by  constant  research  and  experimentation. 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion service  has  expanded  until  it  now  deals  with  problems 
in  the  following  fields  of  specialization:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Farm  Management,  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  Floricul- 
ture, Food  Technology,  Nutrition,  Olericulture,  Pomology, 
Poultry  Science,  and  Veterinary  Science.  Most  of  the  research 
activities  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  undertaken 
at  the  main  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  substations,  one  at  Waltham,  devoted  largely  to  the 
problems  of  Horticulture  as  applied  to  Olericulture,  Flori- 
culture, and  Nursery  culture,  and  one  at  East  Wareham,  where 
attempts  are  in  progress  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cranberry 
and  blueberry  growers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above,  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  regulatory  services,  as  pertaining  to  the  sale 
of  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  seeds  and  to  the  use  of  dairy  glass- 
ware, is  also  assigned  to  the  Experiment  Station  which  is 
equipped  with  the  necessary  laboratory  facilities  and  person- 
nel for  that  purpose. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Massachusetts  Extension  Service  is  a  cooperative 
teaching  effort  between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  several 
counties  of  the  State.  It  is  done  through  unified  teaching 
programs  carried  to  all  parts  of  Massachusetts.  It  assists  the 
people  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  rural  communities  to 
improve  agriculture,  homemaking,  and  rural  life.  Extension 
educational  teaching   plans   are   made   in    council   with  the 
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people.    They  determine  their  problems  and  help  to  suggest 
methods  and  practices  for  their  solution. 

This  cooperative  effort  v/as  brought  about  under  the 
Federal  Smith-Lever  Law  passed  by  Congress  on  May  8,  1914. 
Since  that  time,  the  service  has  grown  to  a  staff  of  over  100 
state  and  county  workers  who  conduct  an  educational  program 
in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  homemaking  among  the  adults 
and  young  people  (4-H  club  work)  of  the  State.  All  types 
of  methods,  including  subject-matter  meetings,  demonstra- 
tions, farm  and  home  visits,  publications,  visual  aids,  and 
radio,  are  used  in  carrying  out  this  educational  program 
directly  in  the  farm  and  rural  areas  of  the  State.  During  the 
war  emergency,  the  Extension  Service  extended  its  home 
food  production  and  preservation  program  to  the  urban  areas. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  located  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State  at  Amherst.  This  town  of  about 
7,000  overlooks  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  The  valley  is  noted  both  for  its 
scenic  beauty  and  its  educational  institutions.  The  setting  for 
the  University,  therefore,  is  ideal.  The  surrounding  county  is 
a  rich  agricultural  region  providing  an  excellent  outdoor  lab- 
oratory for  the  work  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  as  well 
as  for  the  Biological  Sciences  and  Geology.  Those  interested 
in  other  Sciences  and  Liberal  Arts  study  under  equally  favor- 
able conditions  both  because  of  the  facilities  at  the  University 
and  its  location  in  this  educational  area  of  the  valley. 

Amherst  is  eighty-seven  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be 
reached  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton,  Greenfield, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract 
of  approximately  seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  village  center.  In  addition,  the  University  owns 
another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  six  miles 
north  of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.  This  is  used  as  a  demon- 
stration forest. 

The  University  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station 
at  Waltham  and  a  cranberry  field  station  at  East  Wareham. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively 
set  off  by  the  College  Pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval 
are  grouped  the  main  buildings  of  the  University.  Those 
using  the  attached  map  of  the  campus  are  advised  to  start 
at  South  College,  the  Administration  Building,  and  proceed 
in  the  order  indicated  below. 

South  College. — Here  are  located  the  administrative 
offices  including  those  of  the  President,  Dean,  Registrar, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  Director  of  the  Extension  Service,  of 
Placement  Service,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  the  Dean  of 
Men.    Erected  1885. 
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North  College. — The  University  Store,  offices  and  class- 
rooms of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Economics.    Erected  1868. 

Farley  4-H  Club  Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge. — > 
Headquarters  for  4-H  Club  Activities.  Erected  1933  and  1936 
by  funds  contributed  by  4-H  Club  members  and  interested 
friends  and  organizations.  Former  was  named  to  honor  George 
L.  Farley  for  twenty-five  years  State  Leader  of  County  Club 
Agents;  the  latter  for  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Trustee  of  the 
University  from  1896-1945. 

Power  Plant — General  Maintenance. 

Liberal  Arts  Building. — Classrooms,  laboratories  and 
offices  for  Foreign  Languages,  Psychology  and  Education. 
Erected  1947. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir. — Erected  in  1910  pri- 
marily for  livestock  judging.  An  abattoir  was  constructed  in 
1930  as  an  addition  to  the  original  building.  Named  in  honor 
of  James  S.  Grinnell,  for  twenty-two  years  a  trustee  of  the 
University. 

Flint  Laboratory. — Laboratories  and  classrooms  for 
Dairy  Industry.  Erected  in  1911  and  named  for  Charles  L. 
Flint,  fourth  president  of  the  University. 

Stockbridge  Hall. — Departments  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Farm  Management,  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Engineering  and  Poultry  Husbandry.  Erected  in 
1914  and  named  for  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture and  a  former  President  of  the  University.  Bowker 
Auditorium,  the  main  auditorium  of  the  University,  is  located 
here.  It  is  named  for  William  H.  Bowker,  a  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class,  a  trustee  of  the  University,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  fertilizer  industry. 

Chenoweth  Laboratory — Classrooms  and  laboratories 
including  a  large  Commercial  Canning  Practices  Laboratory 
for  the  Department  of  Food  Technology.  Erected  1929  and 
named  in  honor  of  Walter  W.  Chenoweth,  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  Food  Technology  and  first  Head  of  the  Department. 

Nutrition  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
small  animals  and  chickens  in  connection  with  investigations 
into  human,  animal,  and  poultry  nutrition. 

Engineering  Annex. — Laboratories,  classrooms,  and 
offices  for  the  School  of  Engineering.    Erected  1948. 

Engineering  Shop. — Laboratories  and  shop  for  machine 
tools,  woodworking,  motors,  and  welding  instruction.  Erected 
1916. 

Draper  Hall. — University  Dining  Hall.  Erected  1903 
with  an  addition  in  1912.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Draper, 
for  twenty  years  a  trustee  of  the  University.  Annex  erected 
1947. 

Commonwealth  Circle.  —  Five  temporary  buildings 
erected  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide additional  housing  at  the  time  enrollment  was  rapidly 
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increasing  due  to  admission  of  veterans.  Accommodates 
approximately  225  students  and  includes  offices  for  the 
Supervisor  of  University  Housing.    Erected  1946. 

GoESSMANN  Laboratory. — Contains  eight  large  labora- 
tories, an  auditorium,  chemical  library,  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  east  wing  of  the  third  floor  is  used  by  the  Experiment 
Station  chemists.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  for  resi- 
dent instruction  in  Chemistry.  Erected  in  1924  and  named 
in  honor  of  Charles  A.  Goessmann,  first  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  University. 

West  Experiment  Station. — The  State  Control  Service 
is  centralized  here.  Fertilizers,  seeds,  and  feeds  are  analyzed 
or  inspected  in  accordance  with  the  State  law.   Erected  1886. 

East  Experiment  Station. — Here  are  located  the  offices 
of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Graduate 
School  and  other  administrative   officials. 

Abigail  Adams  House. — Women's  dormitory  accomo- 
dating one  hundred  students.  Erected  in  1919  and  named 
for  Abigail  Adams,  wife  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Homestead. — Girls  majoring  in  Home  Economics 
receive  their  Home  Management  practice  here.  This  is  a  fine 
old  colonial  homestead  newly  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences  of  the  home. 

Alumni  Dormitories.  —  Two  new  dormitories  being 
erected  in  1949  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Alumni 
Building  Corporation.  When  completed,  they  will  house 
approximately  150  each. 

Lewis  House. — Women's  dormitory  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students.  A  self -liquidating  dormitory 
erected  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni  in 
1940  and  named  in  honor  of  Edward  M.  Lewis,  Dean  of  the 
College  1914-25  and  President  1925-27. 

Thatcher  House. — Women's  dormitory  with  facilities 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Erected  in  1935  and  named 
in  honor  of  Roscoe  W.  Thatcher,  President  of  the  College 
1927-32. 

University  Infirmary. — ^A  group  of  three  buildings,  one 
for  bed  patients,  one  for  out  patients  and  a  third  for  con- 
tagious cases. 

Marshall  Hall. — Erected  in  1915  and  named  for  Dr. 
Charles  Marshall,  a  former  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  building  provides 
laboratories  and  classroom  space  for  the  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology and  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Skinner  Hall. — Laboratories,  class  rooms  and  offices  for 
the  School  of  Home  Economics.  Erected  in  1947  and  named 
in  honor  of  Edna  L.  Skinner,  first  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics. 
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Hasbrouck  Physics  Laboratory. — Completed  in  1949. 
Contains  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  designed  for  the 
various  main  divisions  of  Physics.  Named  in  honor  of  Philip 
B.  Hasbrouck,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Registrar  of  the 
College  in  the  period  1905  to  1924. 

Forestry  Sciences. — Formerly  the  Old  Botany  Museum 
erected  1867.  Houses  laboratories,  classrooms  and  offices  for 
the  Departments  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

Fisher  Laboratory. — Erected  in  1910  and  named  for 
Jabez  Fisher,  one  of  the  foremost  early  horticulturists  of  the 
State.  Laboratories  for  Pomology.  Included  are  a  quick 
freezing  room,  six  refrigerator  rooms,  two  rooms  for  the 
storage  of  frozen  products,  two  classrooms,  and  three  pack- 
ing rooms. 

Wild  Life  Laboratory. — Laboratories  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  Management. 

Wilder  Hall. — Here  are  the  classrooms,  drafting  rooms, 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Erected  in  1905  and  named  for  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  pioneer 
in  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  in  Massachusetts, 
and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  College. 

French  Hall. — ^French  Hall  houses  the  Departments  of 
Floriculture,  Forestry,  Pomology,  and  Olericulture.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  is  the  new  Durfee  range  of  greenhouses 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  carnations,  roses,  chrysanthemums, 
etc.  One  house  is  maintained  as  a  conservatory  and  contains 
a  collection  of  plants  used  primarily  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  old  Durfee  range  just  north  of  French  includes  a  collec- 
tion of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants  of  botanical  and 
horticultural  importance. 

Stockbridge  House. — Faculty  Club  House.  On  the  rear 
of  the  Stockbridge  House  is  a  new  wing  added  in  1948  to 
house  the  research  laboratories  and  stajRf  engaged  in  control 
of  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease. 

Clark  Hall. — Offices,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
greenhouses  of  the  Department  of  Botany  are  located  here. 
The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty  thousand  sheets  of 
seed  plants  and  ferns,  twelve  hundred  sheets  of  liverworts 
and  mosses,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-five  thousand  speci- 
mens of  fungi.  The  building  was  erected  in  1906  and  named 
in  honor  of  William  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  College  and 
Professor  of  Botany  from  1867  to  1879. 

Fernald  Hall. — Erected  in  1909  and  named  in  honor 
of  Professor  Charles  H.  Fernald  who  served  the  College 
from  1886  to  1909,  built  up  a  strong  Department  of  Zoology, 
created  the  Department  of  Entomology,  and  acted  as  Director 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Fernald  Hall  houses  the  Depart- 
ments of  Entomology  and  Geology  and  offices  and  classrooms 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology.  Offices  and  laboratories  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  District,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public    Health    are    also    located    here.     The    Entomology 
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collection  includes  over  160,000  insects.  There  are  also 
Geological  and  Zoological  museums. 

Mathematics  Building. — Classrooms  and  offices  of  the 
Mathematics  Department. 

Mills  House. — Men's  dormitory  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  A  self -liquidating  dormitory  erected  in  1948 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Named  in 
honor  of  George  F.  Mills,  teacher  of  English  from  1899  to 
1914  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Humanities. 

BuTTERFiELD  HousE. — Men's  dormitory  including  Dining 
Hall.  Accommodates  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  A  self- 
liquidating  dormitory  erected  in  1941  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Named  in  honor  of  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  President  of  the  College  1906-1923. 

Chadbourne  House. — Men's  dormitory  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  A  self -liquidating  dormitory  erected  in 
1946  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Named 
in  honor  of  Paul  Ansel  Chadbourne,  President  1866-67  and 
1882-83. 

Greenough  House. — Men's  dormitory  and  Dining  Hall. 
Houses  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  students.  A  self -liqui- 
dating dormitory  erected  in  1946  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Associate  Alumni.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Carruthers 
Greenough,  President  from  1883-86. 

Paige  Laboratory. — The  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is 
located  here.  In  addition  to  class,  lecture,  and  laboratory 
rooms,  there  are  laboratories  for  the  State  Control  and  Re- 
search Work  in  animal  diseases.  The  museum  contains  a 
growing  number  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
most  of  which  are  used  for  teaching  purposes.  Erected  in 
1898  and  named  for  James  B.  Paige,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science  from  1891-1922. 

Curry  S.  Hicks  Physical  Education  Building. — Erected 
in  1931  from  funds  contributed  by  Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College  plus  an  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature. 
Contains  a  large  swimming  pool,  an  exercise  hall,  basketball 
floor,  and  locker  rooms.  The  Health  Office  and  x-ray  room 
are  also  located  here.  Named  for  Curry  S.  Hicks,  Professor 
of  Physical  Education  since  1911. 

Alumni  Field. — So  called  because  both  funds  and  labor 
for  its  construction  were  contributed  by  alumni  and  students. 
Included  are  a  baseball  diamond,  football  and  soccer  fields, 
and  a  cinder  track.  Ten  tennis  courts  are  adjacent  to  the 
Physical  Education  Building. 

Athletic  Field  for  Women. — A  large  field  west  of  the 
Physical  Educational  Building  provides  space  for  Archery^ 
Softball,  Field  Hockey,  and  other  women's  activities. 

Federal  Circle. — A  series  of  temporary  buildings  fur- 
nishing ninety-four  apartments  of  varying  size  for  married 
veterans.  Erected  in  1945  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Federal 
Government. 
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County  Circle. — Five  residence  halls  erected  in  1948 
by  the  Commonwealth.  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  Houses 
contain  thirty  two  and  three  room  apartments  for  married 
persons  and  their  families.  Plymouth,  Berkshire,  and  Middle- 
sex Houses  contain  dormitory  rooms  for  approximately  144 
students  each. 

College  Armory. — Contains,  in  addition  to  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Science,  the  offices,  locker 
and  dressing  rooms,  and  exercise  hall  for  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Memorial  Hall. — Erected  in  1921  by  Alumni  and  friends 
in  memory  of  those  men  of  the  College  who  died  in  World 
War  I.  Included  is  a  Memorial  Room  in  which  the  names 
of  those  members  of  the  College  family  who  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country  are  appropriately  enshrined.  This 
building  is  a  social  center  of  student  life.  Alumni  head- 
quarters are  here  as  well  as  the  offices  of  student  organi- 
sations including  the  Senate,  Collegian,  and  Index.  The 
Associate  Alumni  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  process  of 
raising  a  fund  to  add  a  large  wing  to  this  building.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  wing  is  to  commemorate  the  sacrifices 
made  by  our  college  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  in  World  War  II. 

Old  Chapel. — Erected  in  1885.  Auditorium,  seminar 
room,  classrooms,  and  offices  for  English,  History  and  So- 
ciology. 

Goodell  Library. — Goodell  Library  is  named  in  honor 
of  Henry  Hill  Goodell  who  served  the  College  from  1867- 
1905.  He  was  President  from  1886  to  1905  and  because  of 
his  deep  enthusiasm  for  books  also  acted  as  Librarian  of 
the  College. 

Goodell  Library  is  a  virtually  fireproof  building  erected 
in  1935.  Its  plan  is  unique  in  that  the  book-stacks  are  open 
freely  for  inspection  and  borrowing. 

The  main  floor  includes  a  large  reading  room,  a  reference 
room,  delivery  desk,  cataloging  and  administrative  offices. 
On  the  second  floor  is  another  large  reading  room,  commonly 
used  for  reserve  book  reading.  There  are  also  studies  for 
faculty  and  students  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Memorabilia  room. 

Besides  Goodell  Library  there  are  fifty-two  departmental 
libraries  ranging  from  small  collections  to  sizable  separate 
libraries  with  reading  rooms  and  valuable  collections  of 
reference  and  text  books. 

The  complete  library  system  contains  150,000  volumes 
and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  4,000  volumes  a  year. 
The  library  regularly  receives  over  600  periodicals,  and  also 
the  serial  publications  of  learned  societies.  It  is  also  a  de- 
pository for  government  documents  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  Experiment 
Stations. 


INFORMATION    CONCERNING 
THE    UNIVERSITY    COURSE 


The  sections  of  the  catalogue  that  follow  are  primarily 
for  undergraduate  students  in  the  four  year  degree  course. 
Those  interested  in  graduate  study  are  referred  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School  catalogue  and  in  short  courses  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  and  other  short  course 
publications. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

Expenses  vary  from  approximately  $750  to  $850  per  year 
for  the  normally  economical  student.  First  year  costs  are 
usually  greater  than  those  of  the  other  three  years  and  there 
is  less  opportunity  to  earn.  A  student  is  advised  to  have  a 
definite  plan  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  before 
entering. 

The  following  estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based  upon 
last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those  items  which  are  strictly 
college  and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry, 
travel,  etc.  These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tui- 
tion for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  per  year  and  for 
others  $400. 

Normal 
Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)  ....  $100.00 
Room  in  college  dormitory  or  private  home  (ave.)        150.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Hall 425.00 

Books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies     ....         90.00 
Student  Tax   (approx.) 38.50 


$803.5a 

INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN 
The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of 
fall  registration  is  indicated  below  and  is  made  up  of  the 
following  items: 

Tuition    (citizens  of  Massachusetts)       ....  $50.00 

Room  rent  (dormitory)    (approximately)    .       .       .  75.00 

Board   (University  Dining  Hall) 145.00 

Military  Uniform  (men  students) 30.00 

Student  Tax 20.00 

Books,  Stationery,  etc 45.00 


$365.00 

The  above  are  only  approximate  figures.  A  bill  will  be 
rendered  to  the  parent  of  each  student  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  University. 
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Tuition. — As  a  state  institution  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts offers  a  low  rate  of  tuition  to  all  students  entering 
from  the  Commonwealth.  Eligibility  for  admission  under  the 
low  residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  that  his  domicile  is  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  order  to  be  considered  eligible 
to  register  in  the  University  as  a  resident  student.  This  means 
that  he  must  have  established  a  bona  -fide  residence  in  the 
Commonwealth  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  maintain 
it  as  such. 

The  domicile  of  a  minor  shall  follow  that  of  the  parents 
unless  such  minor  has  been  emancipated.  In  case  of  eman- 
cipation the  student,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  these 
regulations  respecting  residence,  shall  present  satisfactory 
proof  respecting  emancipation.  Minors  under  guardianship 
shall  be  required  to  present,  in  addition  to  the  certification 
of  the  domicile  of  the  guardian,  satisfactory  documentary 
evidence  of  the  appointment  of  the  guardian. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  gained  residence 
by  reason  of  his  attendance  in  the  University  nor  shall  a 
student  lose  residential  preference  during  his  continuous  at- 
tendance at  the  University. 

The  residence  of  a  wife  shall  follow  that  of  the  husband. 

The  prescribed  form  of  application  for  classification  as 
to  residence  status  must  be  executed  by  each  student. 
Misrepresentation  of  facts  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of 
out-of-state  tuition  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
suspension  or  permanent  exclusion  from  the  University. 

Discretion  to  adjust  individual  cases  within  the  spirit  of 
these  rules  is  lodged  with  the  President  of  the  University. 

Board. — The  University  provides  three  dining  halls  for 
students  at  Butterfield  House,  Greenough  House  and  Draper 
Hall.  The  dining  halls  at  Butterfield  and  Greenough  dormi- 
tories are  intended  primarily  to  provide  for  students  housed 
in  that  area,  including  residents  of  Chadbourne,  Mills  and 
Brooks  Houses. 

All  freshmien  except  commuters  will  be  required  to  board 
at  University  dining  halls  on  a  five-day  week  basis. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  residing  in  University  dormi- 
tories and  other  campus  buildings  will  also  be  required  to 
board  at  University  Dining  Halls  except  that  such  students 
who  are  members  of  fraternities  or  sororities  may  be  per- 
mitted upon  request  to  board  at  their  respective  fraternities 
or  sororities. 

Any  student  who  wishes  may  board  at  University  dining 
halls  on  the  ticket  plan  or  cash  basis. 

Military  Uniform. — All  students  taking  military  drill 
are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $30  for  the  uniform.  A 
rebate  of  this  amount  is  made  when  the  uniform  is  returned. 
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Student  Activity  Tax. — This  tax,  authorized  by  vote 
of  the  undergraduate  students  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  provides  each  student  with  the  Collegian,  the 
student  newspaper;  Index,  University  annual;  Social  Union 
privileges,   student   government,    class   and   other   activities. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  $15  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  as  soon  as 
they  are  notified  by  the  Registrar  that  they  are  accepted  for 
admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  regis- 
tration fees  which  will  be  due  at  time  of  matriculation  in 
September.  It  is  not  refundable  and  will  be  considered  as 
payment  for  admissions  and  registration  expense  if  the  stu- 
dent does  not  matriculate. 

REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason  be- 
fore a  semester  is  half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him 
one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester,  but  one  who  leaves 
after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees. 
There  will  be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

WHEN  PAYMENTS  ARE  DUE 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  all  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board,  and  room  rent 
in  University  dormitories  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of 
each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in  advance,  and  pay- 
ment may  best  be  made  by  mail.  Students  may  not  attend 
classes  until  registration  charges   are  paid. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Any  student  who  does  not  complete  his  registration,  in- 
cluding payment  of  semester  charges  on  the  regular  registra- 
tion days  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars. 

FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  OR 
HONORABLE  DISMISSAL 

Diplomas,  transcripts  of  record,  and  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students  who  have  not 
paid  all  bills  and  all  loans  due  the  University  or  all  legit- 
imate bills  for  room  rent  and  board  due  fraternities  or  private 
individuals.  All  such  bills  due  the  University  must  be  paid 
ten  days  preceding  Commencement.  If  paid  after  that  date 
and  the  student  is  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  graduate  the 
following  year. 

Private  creditors  of  students  must  present  itemized  state- 
ments of  charges  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  least 
15  days  before  graduation  if  they  wish  to  have  their  claims 
recognized  by  the  University. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment  are  avail- 
able for  a  limited  number  of  needy  and  deserving  students. 

Aid  for  Freshman  Year. — Freshmen  are  eligible  for 
scholarships  and  part-time  employment.  A  freshman  also 
becomes  eligible  for  assistance  from  loan  funds  after  satis- 
factorily completing  one  semester  of  academic  work.  Scholar- 
ship application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar 
and  should  be  filed  by  May  1.  Part-time  employment  appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Placement 
Service  and  filed  after  a  candidate  has  been  accepted  for 
admission. 

Because  of  the  time  required  for  preparation  of  studies, 
few  students  should  plan  to  spend  more  than  ten  hours  per 
week  in  part-time  employment. 

Aid  for  Upperclassmen. — To  become  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial assistance,  whether  scholarship,  loan,  or  part-time 
employment  students  must  file  completed  financial  aid  appli- 
cation forms  with  the  Student  Aid  Committee  in  the  Place- 
ment Service  office  by  June  1  previous  to  the  college  year 
for  which  assistance  is  asked. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  and  deserving 
students  of  high  character  whose  habits  of  life  are  economical 
and  whose  scholastic  records  are  satisfactory.  A  limited 
number  of  these  scholarships  are  available  for  entering  fresh- 
men. 

Scholarships  are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill. 
A  scholarship  may  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  any  semes- 
ter if  the  scholastic  record  of  the  recipient  is  unsatisfactory. 
If  a  scholarship  student  withdraws  from  the  University, 
any  refund  of  University  fees  or  charges  must  first  be  applied 
to  reimburse  the  scholarship  fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
scholarship  received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 

The  following  scholarships  are  available: 
Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship. — for  a  worthy  student  specializ- 
ing in  the  study  of  Dairy  Husbandry  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  an  investigator,  teacher  or  special  practi- 
tioner in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry. 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Scholarship. — for  the  aid  of  indus- 
trious and  deserving  students. 

Chi  Omega  Award. — The  local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega 
Sorority  offers  an  annual  scholarship  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  that  woman  student  majoring  in  the  department 
of  economics  or  psychology  who  has  the  highest  scholas- 
tic average  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year. 
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Lucius  Clapp  Fund. — to  provide  scholarships  and  loans  to 
deserving  students. 

Class  of  1882  Scholarship. — for  the  aid  of  a  worthy  student 
of  the  junior  or  senior  class. 

Frederick  G.  Crane  Scholarships. — for  the  aid  of  worthy- 
undergraduate  students,  preference  being  given  to  resi- 
dents of  Berkshire  County. 

J.  D.  W.  French  Scholarships. — for  deserving  students  in 
dairying  and  allied  subjects;  also  Forestry. 

Henry  Gassett  Scholarship. — for  a  worthy  undergraduate 
student. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  Scholarships. — general  scholarship  for 
worthy  students. 

Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Scholarships. — An  unusual  grant 
of  $400  for  two  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  seniors 
whose  ultimate  object  is  the  operation  of  their  own  dairy 
farms. 

LoTTA  Scholarships. — The  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  Crabtree 
Agricultural  Fund  have  made  available  a  substantial 
sum  for  scholarships.  These  are  limited  to  students 
registered  in  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Horticulture  and  Science.  One-fourth  of  the 
amount  granted  is  awarded  to  freshmen. 

Margaret  F.  Motley  Scholarship. — one  scholarship  of  $100 
for  an  upperclass  student  studying  Horticulture,  Land- 
scape Architecture  or  Floriculture. 

Porter  L.  Newton  Scholarships. — for  the  aid  of  worthy  and 
deserving  students  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Scholarships. — two  general  scholar- 
ships for  graduates  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

Sears  Scholarships. — The  Sears  Roebuck  Company  provides 
for  eight  scholarships  of  $125  each  which  are  awarded 
annually  to  deserving  students  in  the  freshman  class  who 
desire  to  major  in  agriculture. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarships. — Scholarships  of  fifty  dol- 
lars each  for  deserving  students. 

Helen  A.  Whittier  Scholarship. — for  a  deserving  woman 
student  in  art  as  applied  to  living. 

There  are  also  the  following  special  scholarships: 
CoTTiNG  Memorial  Scholarship. — all  college  expenses  of 
freshman  year — for  a  woman  student.  Recipient  of  this 
scholarship  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  from 
among  candidates  proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H  Club 
work  in  the  New  England  states. 
Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships. — Twenty-five  scholarships 
of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward 
Scholarships.  The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   Applicants  for  these  scholarships  should  write 
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to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County 
boys. 

Women's  Student  Government  Award. — An  award  by  the 
Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a  young 
woman  student  at  the  end  of  her  junior  year.  This 
award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  character  and  personality, 
scholastic   achievement,    campus   influence   and   service. 

George  L.  Farley  Scholarships. — The  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agriculture  has  established  a  schol- 
arship in  memory  of  George  L.  Farley.  The  income  of 
approximately  $60  per  semester  is  awarded  to  deserving 
4-H  Club  members,  men  or  women,  recommended  by  the 
State  Leader  of  4-H  Clubs  from  applications  submitted 
to  County  4-H  Club  Agents. 

Esso  4-H  Scholarship. — The  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Company, 
each  year,  awards  a  $400  scholarship  payable  $100  per 
year  to  a  4-H  Club  member  enrolled  in  some  course 
related  to  agriculture.  Selection  is  on  the  basis  of  need, 
merit  and  ability.  Application  should  be  sent  to  County 
4-H  Club  Agents. 

The  Borden  Company  Foundation. — Provides  an  annual 
Scholarship  Award  of  $300  to  that  senior  student  in 
Agriculture  who  has  achieved  the  highest  average  grade 
in  all  college  work  preceding  the  senior  year.  No  stu- 
dent whose  curriculum  did  not  include  at  least  two 
courses  in  Dairy  subjects  is  eligible. 

Neville  Sturgis  Scholarships. — The  income  from  a  trust 
set  up  under  the  trusteeship  of  DeBlois  and  Maddison 
by  Neville  Sturgis  of  Weston,  amounting  to  approximately 
$1700  annually.  This  income  is  to  be  used  in  aiding 
deserving  undergraduate  students  of  the  University. 

Ascension  Farm  School  Scholarships. — The  trustees  of  the 
Ascension  Farm  School  offer  annually  approximately 
$2400  for  scholarships.  These  are  restricted  to  men  from 
Western  Massachusetts  who  are  studying  in  the  fields  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

LOANS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University, 
funds  have  been  donated  to  provide  loans  for  a  limited 
number  of  students  of  the  three  upper  classes  to  assist  in 
paying  tuition  or  other  college  expenses.  These  loans  are 
granted,  after  proper  consideration,  to  needy  students  of 
good  scholarship  whose  habits  are  economical.  All  loans  are 
secured  by  a  note  endorsed  by  a  responsible  party  as  collat- 
eral. All  such  loans  must  be  paid  before  graduation.  Upon 
withdrawal  from  the  University,  loans  automatically  become 
due.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3%  to  maturity,  5% 
thereafter  on  loans  from  all  funds  except  the  Lotta  Agricul- 
tural Fund,  from  which  loans  are  made    without   interest. 
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Application  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Student  Aid 
Committee,  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College.  No 
loan  will  be  granted  in  excess  of  $200  in  any  one  year. 

If  funds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  loans  may  be  made  in  exceptional  cases  to  members 
of  the  Freshman  class  whose  scholastic  record  is  satisfactory 
and  whose  budget  calculations  have  been  upset  through  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control. 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Fund. — This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from 
Louisa  A.  Baker  of  Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is 
used  in  aiding  poor,  industrious  and  deserving  students 
to  obtain  an  education  in  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

LoTTA  Agricultural  Fund. — A  limited  number  of  loans  are 
made  to  students  from  the  income  of  this  fund.  Such 
loans  are  made  without  interest  but  only  to  deserving 
students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  This  fund  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  University. 

Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — A  gift  of 
$5,000  from  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his 
son.  This  fund  is  used  almost  entirely  for  students  in 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  A.  Waugh  Foundation. — Graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture  and  friends  of  Professor 
Frank  Waugh  have  established  this  fund,  to  be  used  in 
part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors  and  fifth  year  students 
of  that  department.  Requests  for  loans  shall  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation,  who  shall  make  final  decision  as 
to  granting  of  the  loans  and  amounts  thereof. 

4-H  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Leader  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  is 
used  to  aid  students  preparing  for  agricultural  and  home 
economics  service. 

National  Pest  Control  Association  Loan  Fund. — A  fund 
established  by  the  National  Pest  Control  Association  for 
needy  students  in  the  field  of  Entomology. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Placement  Service  is  the  clearing  center  for  all 
part-time  jobs  of  the  University.  Students  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  part-time  work  during  the  College  year  and  full- 
time  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  Employment  is  not 
guaranteed  but  every  effort  is  made  to  help  those  students 
who  must  work  to  meet  their  college  expenses.  This  Office 
also  maintains  a  Placement  Service  for  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students 
as  possible,  the  Student  Aid  Committee  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  limiting  the  maximum  financial  aid  per  student  to 
the  equivalent  of  board,  or  approximately  $300.  The  average 
earnings  of  students  engaged  in  part-time  work  is  approx- 
imately $100  per  student  per  year. 

Personnel  of  the  Placement  Office  also  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  students  studying  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  16  and  346.  Veterans  enrolled  under  these  laws  file 
their  Eligibility  certificates  with  the  Placement  Office  and 
may  obtain  recommendations  concerning  their  transactions 
with  the  Veterans  Administration. 

STUDENT  LIFE  AND  WELFARE 
HEALTH  SERVICE 
The  University  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all 
students  while  on  the  campus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains 
a  Department  of  Student  Health  staffed  by  two  physicians 
and  four  resident  registered  nurses,  and  a  group  of  three 
infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  re- 
quired of  all  entering  freshmen,  reentering  students, 
and  all  students  participating  in  athletics.  This 
examination  is  given  to  freshmen  during  matric- 
ulation week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  small- 
pox vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the 
Physical  Education  Building  and  in  the  out-patient 
Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed 
patients,  one  for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for  out- 
patient cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic   is  con- 
ducted daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  phy- 
sicians. 

( 4 )  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  phys- 
icians at  the  first  sign  of  physical  disorder,  or  even 
for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  may  be  avoided  by  early  or  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

(5)  No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for 
the  first  seven  days  in  the  school  year;  time  in 
excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  day.  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  to 
out-patients  for  miscellaneous  treatments. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  para- 
graph 5,  the  following  additional  expenses  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses. — If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the 
proper  care  of  an  individual,  the  services  and 
board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the  patient. 
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Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service. — If  a  student  requires 
continuous  medical  attention  by  a  physician, 
he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician 
and  become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by 
that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies. — Special  medical  supplies  prescribed 
by  a  physician  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry. — Expenses  for  personal  laundry  in- 
curred by  students  while  in  the  infirmary  will 
be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

(7)  The  Health  Service  recommends  strongly  that  stu- 
dents participate  in  the  blanket  insurance  program 
described  in  literature  accompanying  the  initial  bill 
rendered  students  each  year. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshmen 
men  and  women  students  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormi- 
tories and  be  required  to  eat  at  University  Dining  Halls  unless 
given  permission  to  commute.  Sophomore  and  upper-class 
students  will  also  be  required  to  live  in  University  dormitories 
in  so  far  as  accommodations  are  available.  Those  who  cannot 
be  so  housed  will  be  given  permission  to  live  in  fraternity  or 
sorority  houses  or  in  private  homes. 

Students  who  are  assigned  to  housing  operated  by  the 
University,  or  homes  approved  by  the  University,  are  ex- 
pected to  occupy  them  for  the  entire  school  year  and  may 
not  be  released  sooner  except  as  their  places  are  taken  by 
suitable  substitutes. 

Dormitories  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  Sunday  at 
1:00  P.M.  preceding  the  opening  of  the  University. 

Rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and 
linen  and  are  cared  for  by  the  students  occupying  them. 
Each  occupant  is  held  responsible  for  any  damage. 

All  student  property  must  be  removed  from  the  rooms 
and  key  turned  in  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  immediately  after 
final  examinations  in  June.  Such  property  not  removed  by 
the  owner  will  be  removed  by  the  University  and  stored  at 
the  owner's  expense. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  housing  conditions  of  all 
students  is  in  charge  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Housing. 

Rooms  for  Women  Students. — Dormitory  rooms  are 
available  for  women  students  at  Lewis  and  Thatcher  Halls 
and  Abigail  Adams  House. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  life  in  each 
dormitory  is  directed  by  a  council  of  student  leaders,  advised 
by  a  full-time  Housemother,  so  that  conditions  in  the  residence 
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hall  are  conducive  to  study  and  good  living  habits.  Through 
Women's  branch  of  the  Student  Government,  the  respon- 
sibility is  put  upon  each  student  to  live  according  to  her  own 
best  standards  as  well  as  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
group. 

Freshmen  girls  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  dormitories 
and  will  be  notified  of  the  assignment  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  college. 

Near  the  close  of  each  year,  Freshman  and  upperclass 
women  will  draw  numbers  to  determine  the  order  in  which 
rooms  may  be  chosen  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Dean  of  Women  may  permit  students  to  live  off- 
campus  for  the  reason  that  they  wish  to  live  at  home,  or  in 
a  sorority  house,  or  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
room  and  board  in  a  private  home. 

Rooms  for  Men  Students. — Dormitory  rooms  are  avail- 
able for  men  students  at  Butterfield  House,  Mills  House, 
Greenough  and  Chadbourne  and  Brooks  Halls,  Berkshire, 
Plymouth,  and  Middlesex  Houses,  Commonwealth  Circle,  and 
other  new  dormitories. 

All  first  year  men  students  will  be  assigned  to  campus 
dormitories.  Upperclassmen  should  make  dormitory  room 
reservations  at  the  Housing  Office  before  May  1.  Those  who 
cannot  be  accommodated  in  dormitories,  will  be  given  per- 
mission to  live  in  fraternities  or  private  homes.  Assignment 
of  dormitory  rooms  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Housing  Office. 

Rooms  for  Married  Students. — The  University  cannot 
guarantee  facilities  for  married  students.  However,  those 
married  students  who  can  be  accommodated  will  be  housed 
in  Federal  Circle  or  the  University  Apartment  Units.  Assign- 
ments are  under  the  direction  of  the  Housing  Office  and  all 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  that  office.  Some  students 
may  be  able  to  locate  rooms  or  apartments  off-campus. 

ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

In  order  that  from  the  day  he  enrolls  the  freshman  may 
have  some  one  to  whom  he  may  go  for  consultation  and  assis- 
tance, each  student,  at  the  time  of  registration,  is  assigned  to 
a  faculty  adviser.  It  is  the  function  of  this  adviser  to  help 
the  student  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  work  and  life  of  the 
University.  Academic  progress  reports,  issued  by  the  Regis- 
trar's Office,  are  sent  to  the  advisers  periodically,  and  the 
students  are  expected  to  report  to  their  advisers  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  their  academic  standing.  The  adviser  also 
forwards  reports  of  academic  standing  to  the  parents.  Both 
students  and  parents  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the 
adviser  whenever  there  are  problems  regarding  studies  or 
personal  adjustment   to  college  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man   year    each    student    will    discuss    his    vocational    and 
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specialization  plans  with  his  adviser.  If  he  can  decide  def- 
initely upon  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize, 
and  the  adviser  approves,  the  student  takes  his  election  card 
to  the  head  of  that  department  for  approval.  In  cases  where 
students  are  not  ready  to  designate  a  department  of  speciali- 
zation they  continue  as  general  majors  during  the  sophomore 
year  under  the  direction  of  an  adviser  assigned  by  the  head 
of  the  School  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  Such  general 
majors  must  select  their  field  of  specialization  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  student  is  under 
the  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
majoring  or  an  adviser  assigned  by  him. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  University  makes  an  effort  to  provide  a  wholesome 
and  stimulating  spiritual  atmosphere  for  its  students  by  co- 
operating with  official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most  largely 
represented  at  the  University. 

On  the  campus  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  students  is 
enriched  by  the  Newman  Club,  of  which  Father  David  J. 
Powers  of  Saint  Brigid's  Parish  is  chaplain;  Jewish  students 
may  participate  in  services  and  activities  at  the  local  Hillel 
House,  under  the  chaplaincy  of  Rabbi  Louis  Ruchames  of 
Northampton;  and  Protestant  students  may  join  in  worship 
and  other  religious  activities  conducted  by  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Association,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Reverend  Arnold 
M.  Kenseth,  chaplain  to  Protestant  students. 

In  town,  the  churches  of  Amherst  provide  not  only  the 
usual  opportunities  for  worship  and  participation  in  church 
work,  but  special  events  for  students.  Students  are  par- 
ticularly encouraged  to  attend  Sunday  service  in  the  local 
churches  of  their  respective  faiths. 

STANDARDS  OF  DEPORTMENT 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women 
in  honor,  self-respect  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others 
constitutes  the  ideals  of  student  deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  may  be  withdrawn  from 
any  student  at  any  time,  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  University,  acting 
through  its  President,  or  any  administrative  officer  desig- 
nated by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  not  only  to  sus- 
pend or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under 
which  they  may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if 
a  student  is  not  doing  creditable  work  he  may  not  only  be 
disciplined  but  he  may  also  be  required  to  meet  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under 
the  foregoing  rules  his  status  as  student  be  not  affected.  The 
same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  matter  of  absences. 
According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are  allowed  a 
certain  percentage  of  absences  from  class  and  other  exercises. 
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This  permission,  which  implies  a  privilege  and  not  a  right, 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  for  any  cause. 

Similarly,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activ- 
ities. Though  this  will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules 
as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account 
of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them 
may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for  mis- 
conduct. 

Hazing  in  the  sense  of  the  punishment  or  humiliation  of 
students  is  not  permitted. 

ACADEMIC    REGULATIONS 
FRESHMAN  WEEK 

All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required 
to  be  in  residence  on  the  campus  for  the  period  known  as 
Freshman  Week.  During  this  period  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  orient  the  student.  He  will  be  given  psychological  and 
mental  tests,  and  a  physical  examination.  Schedules  and 
section  assignments  will  also  be  arranged.  In  addition  there 
will  be  lectures  on  student  activities,  customs,  and  curricula, 
and  a  scheduled  meeting  with  the  student's  adviser. 

REGISTRATION 

Every  student  must  report  for  registration  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  All  late  registrants  must  pay  a  $5.00  fine.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  until  he  has  completed 
the  prescribed  registration  procedure.  Changes  of  courses  on 
the  registration  card  shall  be  made  only  by  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

No  course  will  be  recorded  on  the  permanent  records  of 
the  University  nor  will  a  student  receive  credit  for  it,  unless 
such  course  appears  on  the  registration  card  for  the  semester 
and  has  been  properly  countersigned  by  the  instructor. 

ADDING  OR  DROPPING  COURSES 
A  student  may  not  add  or  drop  a  course  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Registrar.  A  course  dropped  without  approval 
will  be  recorded  as  a  failure. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 
A  student  wishing  to  change  his  major  must  get  a  Change 
of  Major  card  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  This  change  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department  or  School  in  which 
he  is  now  majoring  and  also  by  his  new  major  adviser.  This 
card,  properly  indorsed,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  before  the  change  receives  final  approval. 

MARKING  SYSTEM 
All  grading  is  done  on  a  numerical  basis  with  60  per  cent 
the  passing  grade.  A  student  whose  daily  work  in  any  course 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the 
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final  examination  in  the  course  and  is  automatically  failed. 
If  he  takes  the  final  examination  and  fails  to  pass,  the  in- 
structor may  report  either  a  condition  (J)  or  failure  (F). 
To  remove  a  condition,  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  condition  examination  or  he  may  repeat  the  course. 
A  failed  course  must  be  repeated  unless  permission  to  sub- 
stitute another  course  is  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Scholarship. 

The  scholastic  record  of  each  student  is  reported  to  his 
parents  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Mid-semester  marks 
are  sent  to  parents  for  the  first  semester  only.  A  complete 
report  of  the  scholarship  record  of  each  student  during  his 
first  semester  is  sent  to  the  principal  of  the  school  from 
which  the  student   entered. 

TRANSCRIPTS 
Two  transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  furnished 
without  cost.   For  each  three  additional  copies  there  will  be 
a  charge  of  one  dollar. 

CONVOCATIONS 
Throughout  the  year  each  School  and  Division  of  the 
University  conducts  convocation  programs  which  are  espe- 
cially designed  to  give  students  opportunities  of  hearing 
from  leaders  in  Science,  Art,  Government,  Education,  etc. 
Some  of  the  convocations  are  devoted  to  student  activities 
such  as  debates,  declamation  contests,  band  and  musical 
concerts. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS 

One  of  the  values  received  from  the  University  course 
is  the  training  one  acquires  through  participation  in  student 
activities.  Student  organizations  offer  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  leadership  and  broadening  of  outlook. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
The  student  Senate  operating  under  the  student  con- 
stitution and  composed  of  elected  representatives  from  the 
student  body  is  the  governing  council  of  undergraduates. 
Its  aim  is  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  University 
and,  in  doing  so,  groups  of  both  students  and  faculty  meet 
to  further  their  mutual  interests.  The  student  Senate  directs 
student  conduct  and  represents  the  interests  of  the  student 
body  before  the  faculty. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi. — The  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the 
Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  installed  on  the  campus 
in  1904.  Its  prime  object  is  to  emphasize  scholarship  and 
character.  Senior  students  from  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  eligible  for  election  to  membership  provided  the 
scholastic  and  character  requirements  of  the  Society  are  met. 
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Sigma  XI. — The  Society  of  Sigma  XI  is  a  scientific 
fraternity  to  which  members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
outstanding  scientific  research.  The  local  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1938. 

STUDENT  HONORARY  SOCIETIES 
Adelphia. — A  men'L    .jnior  honorary  society,  recogniz- 
ing men   students   who   have  been  prominent  in  the  extra 
curricular  activities  of  the  campus. 

IsoGON. — A  women's  senior  honorary  society.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  recognize  outstanding  women  students  on  the 
campus. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 
Social  fraternities  on  the  campus  include  Alpha  Epsilon 
Pi,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha, 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Q.T.V.,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  and  Theta  Chi.  An  Inter-Fraternity 
council,  consisting  of  representatives  of  these  fraternities,  has 
charge  of  rushing  and  all  general  matters  dealing  with  frater- 
nity life. 

Sororities  include  Chi  Omega,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau,  and  Sigma 
Kappa.  The  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  sororities,  supervises  rushing  and  other  sorority 
matters. 

ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES 

The  Collegian. — This  is  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
by  undergraduates. 

The  Quarterly. — A  magazine  in  which  the  literary  and 
artistic  efforts  of  the  students  are  published. 

Index. — The  Year  Book. 

University  Handbook. — Published  annually  as  a  campus 
book  of  reference. 

The  University  Musical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a 
band,  and  men's  and  women's  glee  clubs.  These  make  various 
public  appearances  during  the  school  year  both  on  and  off 
campus. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  three 
productions  each  season.  The  women's  Drill  Team  accom- 
panies the  band  at  all  home  football  games.  All  academic 
activities  are  supervised  by  the  Academic  Activities  Board 
composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students,  and  find  recogni- 
tion in  the  annual  award  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
The  University  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics 
by  teams  in  all  the  leading  sports,  including  football,  base- 
ball, track,  hockey,  soccer,  swimming  and  basketball.  General 
policies  governing  athletics  are  directed  by  the  Athletic  Board, 
composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students. 
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PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS 
There  are  numerous  professional  clubs  established  in 
connection  with  the  various  major  courses  of  study.  These 
clubs  stimulate  the  students'  professional  interest  in  their 
chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

HONORS,   PRIZES,   AWARDS 

SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups. — At  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  a  list  is  posted  of  those  students  who  during  the- 
previous  semester  made  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent  or 
better.  Three  groups  are  recognized:  those  between  90  and 
100;  those  between  85  and  90;  and  those  between  80  and 
85.  Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  first  two  groups 
are  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  at- 
tendance. 

Departmental  Honors. — A  student  who  has  shown  out- 
standing promise  within  some  department  and  has  maintained 
a  general  scholastic  average  of  80  percent  or  better  is  per- 
mitted to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  registering  for  departmen- 
tal honors.  If  his  application  is  accepted  by  his  department 
and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is  allowed  to  pursue  a  course 
of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice 
throughout  his  senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  read- 
ing, investigation  or  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  some 
problem  that  he  chooses  for  his  consideration.  The  objective 
is  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initiative,  the  power 
of  independent  investigation  and  to  develop  in  him  the  spirit 
of  research.  Although  the  student  is  responsible  for  his  under- 
taking he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his  department  in 
regard  to  his  work  should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his 
study  the  student  presents  a  thesis  covering  his  investigation. 
In  addition  he  may  be  required  to  appear  for  an  oral  or 
written  examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his  work  he 
satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  his  department  and  the  Hon- 
ors Committee,  his  name  will  appear  on  the  commencement 
program  as  receiving  honors  in  the  field  of  his  specialization.. 

SCHOLASTIC  PRIZES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Award  for  Scholarship. — Massachu- 
setts Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  honorary  scholarship 
society,  offers  an  award  of  $50  for  outstanding  work  in  scholar- 
ship. This  is  given  to  some  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  The  award  is  based  on  the  record 
of  the  first  three  years. 

The  Burnham  Prizes.  —  These  were  made  possible- 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Bos- 
ton.   Prizes  of  $15  and  $10  are   awarded  to  those  students. 
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delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declamations  in  the  Burn- 
ham  contest.  The  preliminary  contests  are  open  under  certain 
restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Flint  Prizes. — The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was 
established  in  1881  by  a  gift  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a 
former  president  of  the  College.  After  his  death  the  prizes 
were  continued  by  college  appropriation.  Prizes  of  $30  and 
$15  are  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  to  those  two 
students  delivering  the  best  orations  in  this  contest. 

The  Hills  Botanical  Prize. — This  is  given  through  the 
generosity  of  Henry  F.  and  Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst, 
for  the  first  and  second  best  herbaria.  Competition  is  open 
to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes.  First 
prize  $20,  second  prize  $15. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prize  in  English. — This  prize 
was  endowed  by  John  L.  Steinbugler,  New  York  City,  in 
honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Steinbugler  Robertson,  a 
graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded  to  a  woman 
in  the  junior  or  senior  class  who  has  written  the  best  long 
paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  investigation  in  a  course  in 
English  during  the  year. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
Prizes. — Three  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  to  be  awarded  to 
those  senior  students  who  are  judged  to  have  made  the  best 
records  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  agriculture 
required  in  their  course  of  study,  and  in  the  special  written 
and  oral  examination  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this  award. 

ATHLETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  PRIZES 

The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal. — This  medal 
is  awarded  for  general  excellence  in  football  in  memory  of 
Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the  class  of  1920,  who  died  February  25, 
1920.  He  was  a  congenial  companion,  a  devoted  lover  of  Alma 
Mater,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  a  fine  all-round  athlete  and 
a  true  amateur.  He  would  rather  win  than  lose,  but  he  would 
rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  characterized  as  a 
typical  student  of  this  College. 

The  William  T.  Evans  Memorial  Trophy. — This  trophy 
is  given  each  year  to  that  member  of  the  varsity  football  team 
who  through  his  sportsmanship,  football  ability,  character  and 
personality,  has  thus  exemplified  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  person  in  whose  memory  this  memorial  trophy  is  dedi- 
cated. The  trophy  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William  T. 
Evans,  a  former  member  of  the  class  of  1942,  who  died  De- 
cember 9,  1941.  This  trophy  is  presented  annually  by  the 
class  of  1942. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Award. — This 
award  is  made  by  the  class  of  1931  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate who  died  July  16,  1930  while  he  was  captain-elect  of 
football.    The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
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in  the  Junior  Class  who  has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained 
those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship  and  leadership  set 
by  him  whose  memory  this  award  honors. 

The  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup. — This  cup 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  member  of  the  basketball  team 
who  shows  the  greatest  improvement  in  leadership,  sports- 
manship, and  individual  and  team  play  during  the  year.  It 
is  in  memory  of  George  Henry  Richards  of  the  Class  of  1921 
who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at  the  College. 

The  Joseph  Lgjkg  Memorial  Plaque. — This  plaque  is 
presented  to  a  senior  who  must  be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satis- 
factory scholastic  record  and  show  those  qualities  of  enthu- 
siasm and  cooperation  which  make  for  leadership.  An  award 
in  honor  of  Joseph  Lojko  of  the  Class  of  1934,  outstanding 
athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in  the  College. 

The  Samuel  B.  Samuels  Basketball  Cup. — This  cup 
is  presented  annually  in  the  name  of  Samuel  B.  Samuels  of 
the  Class  of  1925  who  was  an  outstanding  basketball  player 
during  the  early  years  of  basketball  as  a  varsity  sport  at  the 
University.  The  trophy  is  awarded  to  that  letter  man  who 
is  a  regular  member  of  the  varsity  basketball  team  and 
who  has  performed  with  excellence  during  scheduled  varsity 
games. 

The  E.  Joseph  Thompson  Memorial  Trophy. — This  base- 
ball trophy  is  given  by  Thomas  Thompson  in  memory  of  his 
brother  E.  Joseph  Thompson  who  graduated  from  Massachu- 
setts State  College  in  1932.  He  was  president  of  the  Student 
Senate,  a  varsity  letter  man  in  football  and  baseball,  and  an 
outstanding  campus  citizen.  The  award  goes  to  that  member 
of  the  varsity  baseball  team  who  best  exemplifies  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  sport  each  year. 

Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy. — This  trophy 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  student  who  has  made  the  most 
unique  contribution  to  the  Academic  Activities  during  the 
year. 

Academic  Manager's  Prize. — Fifty  dollars  awarded  an- 
nually to  that  Academics  manager  who  fulfills  his  routine 
duties  most  efficiently. 

MILITARY  HONORS  AND   AWARDS 

Competed  for  yearly  and  presented  at  the  Final  Military 
Review. 

Senior  Class 
Designation  of  Distinguished  Military  Graduates. 
The  Sons  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Trophy. — Awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  to  the  senior  cadet  ranking  No.  1  for  the  year  in  Mili- 
tary Scholarship  and  Efficiency.  Winner's  name  is  engraved 
on  a  plaque  and  a  sterling  silver  goblet,  appropriately  en- 
graved, is  given  to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent 
possession. 
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Junior  Class 

The  Massachusetts  Chapter  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation Trophy. — Awarded  annually  by  the  Massachusetts 
Chapter  ROA  and  the  Springfield  Chapter  ROA  to  the  junior 
cadet  ranking  No.  1  in  Military  Scholarship  and  Efficiency. 
A  plaque  with  winner's  name  engraved  thereon  is  awarded 
by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  ROA,  and  a  sterling  silver 
goblet,  donated  and  presented  by  the  Springfield  Chapter 
ROA,  is  given  to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent 
possession. 

The  Air  Force  Association  Medal. — Awarded  by  the 
Air  Force  Association  to  the  outstanding  Air  ROTC  cadet 
in  the  First  Year  Advanced  Course.  This  award  is  based 
on  academic  and  military  scholarship  grades  and  individual 
characteristics  of  leadership. 

Sophomore  Class 

The  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  Trophy. — Awarded  an- 
nually by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara,  a  trustee  of  the 
University  for  many  years,  to  the  cadet  ranking  No.  1  in 
scholarship  and  military  efficiency  in  the  second  year  basic 
course.  Award  consists  of  a  permanent  plaque  with  winner's 
name  inscribed  thereon. 

The  John  C.  Hall  Trophy. — Awarded  annually  to  the 
cadet  ranking  No.  1  in  scholarship  and  military  efficiency  in 
the  second  year  basic  course.  Award  consists  of  a  loving  cup 
donated  by  the  class  of  '02  with  the  winner's  name  inscribed 
thereon,  and  a  sterling  silver  goblet  awarded  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Hall  is  given  to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent 
possession. 

Freshman  Class 
The  Amherst  Rotary  Club  Trophy. — Awarded  annually 
by  the  Amherst  Rotary  Club  to  the  cadet  ranking  No.  1  in 
Scholarship  and  military  efficiency  in  the  first  year  basic 
course.  Winner's  name  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  and  a  sterling 
silver  goblet,  appropriately  engraved,  is  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  keep  in  his  permanent  possession. 

Other  Awards 

The  Military  Department  Trophy. — Awarded  annually 
to  the  cadet  of  any  class  who  has  been  of  the  most  value  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  during  the  past  year.  Award  consists  of  a 
sterling  silver  goblet  appropriately  engraved,  which  is  given 
to  the  individual  to  keep  in  his  permanent  possession. 

The  Bridgman  Trophy. — Awarded  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bridg- 
man  to  the  member  of  the  Rifle  Team  with  the  highest  average 
score  for  the  season.  Award  consists  of  a  sterling  silver  goblet 
appropriately  engraved,  which  is  given  to  the  individual  to 
keep  in  his  permanent  possession. 

Qualification  Badges  U.S.  Army. — Awarded  to  cadets 
who  have  qualified  with  the  necessary  scores  with  either  Rifle 
or  Pistol. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  organization  of  the 
Alumni,  men  and  women,  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  association  maintains  headquarters  at  Memorial  Hall, 
erected  by  Alumni  and  friends  in  honor  of  those  men  of  the 
University  who  died  in  World  War  I. 

It  publishes  a  monthly  Bulletin  as  the  alumni  publica- 
tion of  the  University  and,  periodically,  an  Alumni  Directory. 

The  Associate  Alumni  strives  to  advance  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  every  v/ay 
possible,  and  cooperates  in  its  educational  work. 

The  organization  is  presently  engaged  in  extending  the 
facilities  of  Memorial  Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  those  men  who 
died  in  World  War  II. 

Under  alumni  sponsorship,  eight  self-liquidating  dormi- 
tories are  being  built  on  campus. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Associate  Alumni  consists  of 
its  officers  and  a  Board  of  Directors.  Four  directors  are 
elected  each  year  and  serve  a  term  of  four  years.  All  gradu- 
ating seniors  become  members  of,  and  contributors  to,  the 
Association  at  graduation  according  to  a  tradition  set  by  the 
Class  of  1940. 


UNIVERSITY  AT  FORT  DEVENS 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens  provided 
instruction  of  collegiate  grade  to  Massachusetts  veterans. 
This  addition  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  was  estab- 
lished by  legislative  action  on  June  14,  1946.  On  May  29,  1949, 
the  final  convocation  was  held. 

The  act  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  increased 
by  the  "addition  of  nine  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  from 
the  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  within  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

This  campus  of  the  University  operated  on  the  accel- 
erated three-semester  basis  and  accepted  students  at  the 
opening  of  each  semester  in  September,  February,  June,  and 
through  September,  1948.  It  was  open  to  all  male  veterans 
of  Massachusetts  who  qualified  academically  and  who  were 
eligible  under  the  G.  I.  Bill. 

A  total  of  2865  veterans  were  enrolled  for  the  first  two 
years  of  their  college  training.  The  courses  given  were  equiva- 
lent with  those  given  at  the  Amherst  campus. 
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Old  Chapel  Building  at  Amherst 


ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE 


Those  interested  in  applying  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  should  write  to  the  Registrar  to 
obtain  an  application  form.  The  first  two  pages  of  the  appli- 
cation form  are  completed  by  the  candidate  himself.  The 
second  two  are  completed  by  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  authorities  who  mail  the  application  form  directly  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  University.  Because  of  the  increasing 
interest  in  college  level  study  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  number  of  applications,  candidates  are  advised  to  file 
their  applications  at  least  before  March  1st  of  the  year  in 
which  they  plan  to  enter. 

Preference  is  given  to  residents  of  Massachusetts  but  the 
University  also  admits  students  from  other  States.  A  few 
students  from  foreign  nations  are  also  admitted.  Candidates 
for  the  freshman  class  are  accepted  only  for  the  opening  of 
the  college  year  in  September.  Students  enrolled  in  other 
colleges  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session, 
but  admission  to  the  Summer  Session  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  regular  admission  and  enrollment  in  the  under- 
graduate program  of  the  University. 

The  University  admits  young  men  and  women  to  the 
freshman  class  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  character  and  scholar- 
ship. The  general  record  must  indicate  promise  of  success 
and  ability  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  to  offer.  Due  regard  is  given  to  special  achieve- 
ment in  specified  subject  matter  fields. 

SUBJECT   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

The  subjects  of  preparatory  study  required  for  admission 
call  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A 
unit  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for 
a  school  year.  High  school  graduation  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
The  applicant's  record  must  indicate  capacity  for  handling 
the  quality  of  scholastic  work  which  the  University  has  estab- 
lished as  its  standard  of  achievement. 

Sixteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  must  be  offered, 
selected  according  to  the   following  requirements: 

Algebra l^/^ 

Plane  Geometry  1 

English 4 

Foreign  Language  (2  years  of  1  language)     .       2 
U.S.  History 1 
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The  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  selected 
from  the  following  subject  matter: 

a.  Mathematics 

b.  Science 

c.  Foreign  Language 

d.  History  and  Social  Studies 

e.  Free  electives  (not  more  than  four  units) 

Free  elective  subjects  are  those  not  included  in  groups 
a-d,  as  for  example:  Music,  Art,  Drawing,  Typewriting, 
Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  etc.  Such  free 
electives  are  allowed  in  order  that  the  student  who  wishes 
may  have  some  opportunity  to  elect  among  other  high  school 
offerings,  while  at  the  same  time  covering  the  fundamental 
requirements  for  college  work. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  an  engineering  curriculum 
should  offer  two  years  of  Algebra,  one  of  Plane  Geometry, 
and  one-half  year  each  of  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Chemistry  and  Physics  are  also  advised.  Those  deficient  in 
the  Mathematics  should  plan  to  cover  it  during  the  summer 
prior  to  entrance  or  expect  to  take  five  years  to  complete 
the  college  course. 

In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under 
the  supervision  and  rules  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of 
the  University,  one  credit  is  granted  for  each  full  year  of 
work  approved  by  the  State  Leaders. 

Candidates  of  exceptional  ability  and  promise  may  be 
considered  for  admission  even  though  all  the  prescribed 
courses  were  not  included  in  their  high  school  program. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Plan  A.  Students  applying  from  accredited  schools  and 
making  the  college  recommendation  grade  of  their  school  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  requirements  listed  above  are 
considered  certified  for  admission. 

Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture 
in  Massachusetts  and  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments 
in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  may  be  accepted  for  the  De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  provided: 

a.  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Voca- 
tional Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  bona  fide 
Vocational  Graduates  with  superior  ranks;  and 

b.  That  they  can  present  at  least  16  units  of  certified 
entrance  credits,  approved  as  to  quality  and  quantity  by  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

Plan  B.  Students  who  are  not  fully  certified  will  be 
required  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  In  some  cases  three  Achieve- 
ment Tests    will   be  required   also.     The    applicant   will  be 
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informed  what  tests  are  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  his  applica- 
tion is  received  or  at  the  time  of  his  personal  interview. 
Candidates  will  ordinarily  take  these  examinations  in  the 
spring  of  their  senior  year.  Application  blanks  and  a 
bulletin  of  general  information  concerning  the  tests  may 
be  obtained  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  University  realizes  that  though  almost  all  students 
will  qualify  under  either  Plan  A  or  B,  there  will  be  a  few 
promising  candidates  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
unable  to  meet  fully  the  subject  requirements  for  enrollment. 
Such  applicants  are  requested  to  present  their  individual 
problems  to  the  Registrar  in  order  that  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee may  outline  for  them  what  must  be  done  to  qualify 
for  enrollment. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  limited  number  of  students  from  approved  colleges 
may  be  admitted  on  transfer  to  advanced  standing.  Since 
applicants  for  such  admission  usually  exceed  the  number 
that  can  be  accepted,  they  are  placed  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Acceptance  will  thus  depend  upon  recommendations  and 
quality  of  record. 

Candidates  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  from  other  institutions  should  write  to  the 
Registrar  for  a  regular  application  form,  inasmuch  as  a  stu- 
dent applying  for  transfer  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  Such  candidates 
should  also  submit  the  following: 

a.  A  letter  outlining  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer  and 
describing  briefly  the  type  of  major  work  to  be  followed  if 
accepted  for  admission. 

b.  An  official  transcript  of  entrance  credits  and  college 
record  to  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  of  the  College  attending. 
This  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  the  semester  preceding  the  one  for  which  transfer  is  sought. 

At  the  time  he  is  notified  that  he  can  be  accepted  for 
admission  the  student  will  be  given  a  tentative  statement  of 
the  amount  of  transfer  credit  he  will  receive.  This  credit 
will  be  finally  determined,  however,  after  he  has  spent  a 
year  at  the  University  and  his  scholarship  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested. 

At  least  one  consecutive  year  of  work  in  residence  is 
required  of  any  transfer  student  desiring  to  be  recommended 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 


SCHOOLS    AND    DIVISIONS    OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Resident  instruction  is  organized  on  a  school  and  divi- 
sional basis.  In  the  undergraduate  college  there  are  seven 
schools  and  two  divisions.  The  schools  are:  School  of  Liberal 
Arts,  School  of  Science,  School  of  Horticulture,  School  of 
Home  Economics,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Divisions  are  Physical  Education  and  Military  Sci- 
ence. 

This  section  of  the  catalogue  presents  the  opportunities 
for  study  in  these  schools  and  divisions,  and  describes  the 
curricula  available  in  each.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  major  work  offered  in  the  several  departments  and  the 
special  curricula  which  cut  across  departmental  lines.  The 
adviser  in  charge  of  each  major  is  indicated.  This  adviser 
will  aid  the  student  in  planning  his  program  of  studies  and 
give  him  more  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations for  and  opportunities  in  his  particular  field.  For  a 
description  of  specific  courses  refer  to  the  Directory  of 
Courses. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

At  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year  each  student  selects 
a  school  or  division  in  which  he  will  carry  his  major  work. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  all  programs,  however, 
regardless  of  School,  is  a  general  cultural  education  which 
should  be  the  mark  of  every  college  graduate.  With  this  end 
in  view  all  candidates  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree  must  take 
certain  required  courses:  English  1,  2,  25,  26;  Speech  3  and 
4;  Economics  25;  Psychology  26;  and  twelve  semester  hours 
of  science.  In  addition  at  least  three  hours  must  be  elected 
from  one  of  the  following:  History  5,  6,  59,  60,  or  Govern- 
ment 25. 

The  requirements  in  Physical  Education  must  also  be 
satisfied.  All  physically  fit  men  students  must  take  Military 
1,  2,  25,  and  26. 

Since  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  directed  largely 
toward  a  broad,  general  education  as  a  foundation  for  the 
more  specialized  training  of  juniors  and  seniors,  it  follows 
that  the  program  of  studies  for  all  schools  is  fairly  uniform 
up  to  the  junior  year.  Because  of  this  students  can  readily 
change  from  one  curriculum  to  another  or  even  from  one 
school  to  another  as  both  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
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Regardless  of  major,  students  who  plan  to  teach  should 
register  early,  in  their  freshman  year  if  possible,  with  the 
Department  of  Education  although  their  work  there  does  not 
begin  until  junior  year. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  60  junior- 
senior  credits  in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  required  and  elective  work  of  the  first  two  years.  Except 
upon  special  permission  from  the  Scholarship  Committee  no 
junior  or  senior  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  or  less  than  14 
credits  each  semester. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  student  shall 
complete  not  less  than  15  and  not  more  than  30  credits  in 
junior-senior  courses  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  spe- 
cializing. 

A  nev/  administrative  organization  which  will  combine 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  Science  into  a 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  was  approved  by  the 
trustees  in  January  1949.  Until  the  details  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  been  worked  out  the  Schools  will  continue  to 
function  as  at  present. 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  Acting  Dean 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  comprises  the  departments 
of  Education,  English,  German,  Romance  Languages,  Eco- 
nomics and  Government,  History  and  Sociology,  Psychology, 
and  Fine  Arts.  It  offers  a  broad  liberal  program  of  studies 
aimed  at  giving  the  student  a  general  cultural  education  in 
addition  to  professional  training  in  certain  fields.  It  also  offers 
required  and  elective  courses  for  students  in  other  schools. 

Students  who  satisfy  the  Liberal  Arts  requirements  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  who  as  juniors  and 
seniors  complete  the  requirements  for  specialization  in  one 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  School  qualify  for  the  A.B. 
degree.  However,  students  specializing  in  the  departments  of 
Psychology  and  Education  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree 
by  electing  fifteen  junior-senior  credits  in  the  Physical  and 
Biological  sciences. 

Those  enrolled  in  this  School  are  required  to  take  funda- 
mental courses  in  the  humanities,  mathematics,  and  the  phys- 
ical, biological,  and  social  sciences  in  the  first  two  years.  As 
a  junior  each  student  selects  a  major  from  the  following: 
Economics,  Government,  Education,  Psychology,  History, 
Sociology,  English,  French,  Modern  Languages,  German, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Philosophy. 

CURRICULA  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  courses  for  the  first  two  years  are  largely  prescribed. 
Each  student  therefore  follows  a  fairly  uniform  program  of 
studies  until  he  begins  his  specialization. 
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Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  2 

Speech  3  1 

Mathematics  7  3 
Chemistry  or  Biology 

(Botany  and  Zoology)  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

History  5  3 
Physical  Education  7 

(women)  2 

Military  1    (men)  3 

Physical  Education  3  (men)  1 

Hygiene   (women)  1 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  2,  Composition  2 

Speech  4  1 

Mathematics  8  or  10  3 

Chemistry  or   Biology 

(Botany  and  Zoology) 
Foreign  Language 
History  6 
Physical  Education  8 

(women) 
Military  2   (men) 
Physical  Education  4  (men) 


Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.  3 
'Economics  25  or  Psychology 

26  3 

Military  25  (men)  2 
Physical  Education  27 

(women)  2 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.  3 
Psychology  26  or  Economics 

25  3 

Military  26  (men)  2 
Physical  Education  28 

(women)  2 


One  of  the  following  Sciences  each  semester: 


Bacteriology  31,  31A  4 

Botany  25  3 

Chemistry  29  4 

Chemistry  31  3 

Geology  27  3 

Mathematics  29  3 

Physics  25  4 

Zoology  25  3 


Zoology  35 
Botany  26 
Chemistry  30 
Chemistry  32 
Geology  28 
Mathematics  30 
Physics  26 
Entomology  26 


Two  electives  from  the  following  each  semester: 


French  7,  29,  or  31 
German  25 
Government  25 
History  31 
Spanish  1 


3  French  8,  30,  or  32 

3  German  26 

3  Economics  26 

3  Government  28 

3  Spanish  2 

History  32 
Psychology  28 
Sociology  28 


1  If  Economics  is  taken  in  the  first  semester,  Psychology  will  be 
elected  in  the  second  and  vice  versa. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Major  work  is  available  in  the  following  departments 
during  the  last  two  years. 

ECONOMICS 
The  department  offers  curricula  in  both  Economics  and 
Government, 

ECONOMICS 
P.  L.  Gamble,  Adviser 
In  Economics  the  aims  are  twofold:  (1)  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  economic  theory  and  of  the 
application  of  economics  to  the  organization  of  society;  (2) 
to  provide  students  with  the  elementary  training  necessary 
for  further  study  of  economic  and  business  problems. 
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The  department  requires  that  all  majors  irrespective  of 
the  career  desired  take  the  following  courses:  Economics  73, 
79,  Finance  53,  Accounting  25,  and  Agricultural  Economics 
79  or  Mathematics  62.  In  addition,  each  student  must  select 
an  additional  12  credit  hours  of  work  from  the  Economics 
curriculum.  No  major  student  is  permitted  to  take  more 
than  36  junior-senior  credit  hours  of  economics,  agricultural 
economics  and  business  administration  courses.  In  choosing 
elective  courses  students  are  urged  to  select  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  preferably  some  from  the  allied  fields  of  his- 
tory, philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Those  intending 
to  major  in  Economics  should  elect  Economics  26  in  the  soph- 
omore year. 

For  the  majors  in  the  Economics  department,  there  are 
offered  courses  which  may  be  combined  to  serve  as  prepara- 
tion toward  a  number  of  different  careers.  Among  others, 
possible  careers  in  the  following  fields  are  open:  , 

Banking  and  Finance  Public  Utilities 

Government  Service  Social  Security 

International  Trade  Statistics 

Labor  and  Personnel  Rela-      Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions tion 

GOVERNMENT 
W.  A.  Mitchell,  Adviser 
The  work  in  government  aims  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  government  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  organization  of  society,  and  to  provide  him  with 
elementary  training  necessary  for  positions  in  government 
service  or  further  study  on  the  graduate  level.  It  thus  may 
be  considered  either  as  pre-law  or  pre-professional  work,  in 
addition  to  its  general  cultural  utility. 

Majors  in  the  field  should  elect  Government  25  and  28  in 
their  sophomore  year.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  a 
minimum  of  eight  additional  courses  in  government  is  re- 
commended; these  may  be  elected  from  the  following:  Gov- 
ernment 52,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  93,  94,  or  History  53. 
In  addition  eight  supporting  courses  in  other  social  sciences 
are  recommended;  these  may  be  chosen  from  the  fields  of 
history,  economics,  sociology,  or  psychology.  The  remaining 
junior-senior  courses  should  be  chosen  from  the  fields  of 
languages,  literature,  philosophy,  art,  or  music. 

EDUCATION 
A.  W.  Purvis,  Adviser 

The  Department  seeks  to  utilize  the  forces  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  prepare  teachers  for  secondary  schools  and  through 
its  graduate  offering  to  prepare  administrators  and  specialists 
in  the  various  phases  of  public  education.  Its  teacher-training 
program  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  secondary  school 
teachers  should  have  a  broad  liberal  education,  considerable 
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mastery  of  the  subject  or  group  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  and 
professional  courses  which  should  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  to  be  taught,  familiarity  with  the  problems  to  be  met, 
and  new  meaning  to  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

In  order  to  realize  these  aims,  all  students  who  contem- 
plate teaching  or  other  school  work  as  a  career  should  register 
early,  in  their  freshman  year  if  possible,  with  the  Department 
of  Education  although  their  work  there  does  not  begin  until 
the  junior  year.  Admission  to  either  a  minor  or  a  major  in 
Education  will  be  determined  largely  by  a  composite  rating 
based  on  scholarship  as  determined  by  University  grades  and 
success  in  the  beginning  course  in  History  of  Education,  on 
the  percentile  rank  of  standard  placement  tests,  and  on  per- 
sonality ratings  by  members  of  the  staff. 

Currently  there  are  two  avenues  leading  toward  a  career 
of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  student  may  ( 1 ) 
major  in  Education  or  (2)  minor  in  Education  and  major  in 
subject-matter  field  to  be  taught. 

The  Major  in  Education.  This  opportunity  is  intended 
for  those  students  who  desire  to  teach  in  one  or  more  fields 
and  who  are  seeking  ( 1 )  a  more  diversified  program  than  is 
possible  under  a  subject-matter  major  and  (2)  a  much  wider 
opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching.  Normally  the  student  in 
his  four  years  will  schedule  approximately  thirty  hours  in 
one  subject  field,  eighteen  in  a  second  subject  field  and 
eighteen  in  Education.  The  remaining  hours  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  supporting  courses  and  courses  in  general 
education.  The  student  should  register  early,  in  the  freshman 
year  if  possible,  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  should 
apply  for  the  major  in  Education  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  He  should  elect  History  of  Education  51  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  junior  year  and  candidates  will  be  chosen 
for  the  major  during  that  semester. 

The  following  general  outlines  are  given  as  examples  of 
how  the  major  in  Education  would  apply  to  various  teaching 
programs. 

TEAOHING  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY 

First  and  second  years — satisfy  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts;  elect  Government  25,  History  31,   32. 

Third  and  fourth  years— Education  51,  52,  53,  83,  85,  88. 
English  18  hours,  History  6  hours,  general  18-21  hours. 

TEAOHING  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

First  and  second  years — satisfy  requirement  of  the  School  of 
Science;  elect  Mathematics  29,  30,  Physics  25,  26. 

Third  and  fourth  years — Education  51,  52,  53,  83,  85,  88. 
Mathematics  12  hours,  Physics  12  hours,  general  18-21 
hours. 
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TEACHING  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY 

First  and  second  years — satisfy  requirements  of  the  School  of 

Science;  elect   Chemistry  29,   30,    Mathematics   29,  30, 

Botany  25,  26. 
Third  and  fourth  years — Education  51,  52,  53,   83,  85,   88. 

Chemistry  15  hours.  Botany,  Zoology  12  hours,  general 

15-18  hours. 

The  Minor  in  Education.  Training  programs  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  teach  and  to  major  in  any  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, or  Extension  are  as  follows: 

Teacher-Training  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  stu- 
dent should  register  early  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  should  usually  elect  prerequisite  course,  History  of  Edu- 
cation 51,  in  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  If  the 
student  is  then  accepted  for  a  minor  in  Education  he  wiU 
normally  take  Education  52  and  88  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  junior  year.  Education  53  and  83  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year  and  Education  85  in  the  last  semester  of 
the  senior  year.  Opportunity  for  a  restricted  amount  of  prac- 
tice teaching  is  available  under  Education  85  if  the  student's 
schedule  permits.  (Tuesday  and  Thursday  should  be  free  for 
this  work.)  A  selected  few  from  this  group  may  be  chosen 
each  year  for  the  One-Semester  Plan  if  it  is  offered. 

Teacher-Training  in  Agriculture.  (Professor  Oliver, 
adviser. )  By  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  persons  otherwise  qualified  may 
prepare  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture  by  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Education  72,  73,  and  75.  Education  52  is  also 
recommended.  To  insure  a  desirable  range  of  preparation, 
students  who  contemplate  vocational  teaching  should  consult 
( early  in  the  freshman  year  if  possible )  Professor  Oliver  and 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Teacher-Training.  A 
vocational  teacher-training  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Voca- 
tional Division  to  those  who  fully  qualify. 

Teacher-Training  in  Home  Economics.  ( Professor  Piatt, 
adviser.)  These  students  will  major  in  Home  Economics  and 
elect  Education  51,  53,  and  83,  Home  Economics  81  and  83, 
Psychology  55.  A  selected  few  may  be  chosen  each  year  for 
the  One-Semester  Plan. 

Teacher-Training  in  Physical  Education.  (Professor 
Gore,  adviser.)  These  students  will  major  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  elect  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  the  academic  field 
to  be  taught.  They  should  elect  Education  51,  52,  85,  and  88, 
Physical  Education  54,  Psychology  55. 

Teacher-Training  in  Extension.  (Mr.  Dayton,  ad- 
viser.) The  student  will  major  in  some  branch  of  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture  (see  page  121)  or  Home  Economics  (see 
page  132)  and  should  elect  courses  in  economics,  speech,  and 
journalism.    They  should  elect  Education  61  and  66. 
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ENGLISH 
F.  P.  Rand,  Adviser 

The  department  of  English  offers  courses  in  English 
composition  and  literature  and  in  speech.  Students  major- 
ing in  this  department  must  conform  to  the  institutional  and 
school  requirements  for  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and 
in  choosing  sophomore  electives  should  include  two  semes- 
ters of  modern  language  and  one  semester  of  English  history. 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students 
to  express  themselves  effectively  and  to  appreciate  human- 
istic values  and  the  ideals  of  English-speaking  people 
throughout  their  history.  They  also  offer  an  appropriate, 
and  in  some  instances  an  adequate,  classroom  training  for 
work  in  such  fields   as  teaching,  authorship  and  editing. 

The  student  must  earn  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in 
English.  However,  for  six  of  these  he  may  substitute  elective 
courses  in  other  languages  or  speech. 

JOURNALISM 

The  journalism  courses  are  designed  to  provide  pro- 
fessional guidance  for  students  interested  in  newspaper  work 
or  related  fields.  Such  students  are  advised  to  compete  for 
membership  on  the  college  newspaper  while  freshmen  or 
sophomores,  take  the  introductory  course  (Journalism  85) 
as  juniors,  and  elect  other  courses  in  social  science  and  litera- 
ture. Selected  seniors  will  be  provided  a  limited  amount  of 
actual  professional  experience. 

FINE  ARTS 

J.  Robertson,  D.  Alviani,  Advisers 

The  department  of  fine  arts  is  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
departmental a;nd  interscholastic,  including  that  work  of 
various  departments  which  is  artistic  in  their  contributed 
courses.  For  the  present  the  aim  of  the  department  is  to 
bring  together  art,  music  and  other  courses  in  self-expression 
until  the  growth  of  the  work  permits  the  development  of 
several  special  departments.  The  work  in  art  is  basic  in  its 
approach  to  design,  drawing  and  painting.  The  art  appre- 
ciation courses  are  non-professional  in  scope  but  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  the  arts,  in  history  and  quality.  The 
courses  in  music  furnish  an  understanding  of  the  history  and 
interpretation  of  music,  provide  basic  professional  theory 
and  afford  some  opportunities  for  performance.  In  addition, 
the  department  has  made  arrangements  with  well-qualified 
private  teachers  to  offer  instruction,  without  course  credit,  in 
voice  and  instrumental  music  to  individuals  or  class  groups. 

The  student  majoring  in  fine  arts  is  required  to  elect 
not  less  than  28  nor  more  than  30  credits  from  among  the 
courses  listed  below.   At  least  15  credits  must  be  from  Group 
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A  or  from  Group  B,  and  the  student's  adviser  is  assigned  on 
this  basis. 

A  B  C 

Music  25,  26  Art  33,  34  Home  Ec.  31 

Music  51,  52  Art  27,  28  Home  Ec.  62 

Music  61,  62  Art  31  Land  Arch.  51 

Music  75,  76  Art  75  Flori.  58 

English  81  Land  Arch.  83,  84       Phys.  Ed.  61,  62,  81,  82 

Speech  89  Art  77,  78 

GERMAN 
A.  N.  Julian,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  German  are  intended  to  give  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading, 
research,  and  oral  communication. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  student  will 
complete  not  less  than  24  and  not  more  than  30  credits  in 
the  junior-senior  German  courses.  Students  planning  to  use 
the  language  professionally  are  also  urged  to  supplement  their 
courses  here  with  a  summer  session  at  an  approved  school  of 
German. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

HISTORY 
T.  C,  Caldwell,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  History  are  intended  to  impart  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  of  the  world  and  their  problems 
through  an  analysis  of  man's  development  in  the  past.  A 
major  in  this  field  should  provide  the  student  with  a  broad 
cultural  background  and  a  basis  for  good  citizenship.  History 
may  have  special  value  for  the  following  groups: 

( 1 )  Those  who  plan  to  teach  History  or  the  Social 
Studies. 

(2)  Those  who  plan  careers  in  which  considerable 
knowledge  of  history  is  desirable.  These  might  be  in  fields 
such  as  Law,  Government  Service,  Journalism,  and  Library 
Work. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  this  Department  are 
expected  to  conform  to  the  institutional  and  divisional  re- 
quirements of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  including 
History  5  and  6.  In  choosing  sophomore  electives  they  should 
include  two  semester  courses  in  history. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  students  are  expected 
to  take  a  minimum  of  24  credits  in  the  elective  junior  and 
senior  courses.  Government  25  should  be  elected  in  the  junior 
year  if  not  taken  as  a  sophomore  elective.  History  59  and  60, 
American  History,  and  History  91  and  92,  Historical  Biblio- 
graphy are  required. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
J.  H.  KoRSON,  Adviser 
The  courses  in  Sociology  are  planned  with  two  aims  in 
view: 

( 1 )  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  influence  men  in  their  activities  and  interests  as  mem- 
bers of  society,  and 

(2)  To  prepare  those  students  who  are  interested  in 
teaching  Social  Studies  at  the  high  school  level;  or  those  stu- 
dents interested  in  careers  with  government  agencies;  or  in 
careers  as  social  workers  with  state  or  private  agencies  to 
gain  the  pre-professional  courses  necessary  before  embarking 
on  such  careers.  Most  agencies  require  some  work  on  the 
graduate  level  before  full-time  employment  is  obtained,  while 
others  offer  in-training  opportunities  to  graduate  majors  in 
Sociology. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Students  interested  in  pre-professional  training  in  Social 
Work  are  advised  to  follow  the  curriculum  in  Sociology.  The 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  indicates  that 
the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely  related  to  profes- 
sional work  in  this  field  are  economics,  political  science, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  The  Association  recommends  that 
prospective  students  of  Social  V/ork  or  Social  Administration 
take  not  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  subjects 
while  taking  less  in  others.  It  also  recognizes  the  value  of 
courses  in  biology,  history,  English  as  well  as  other  subjects 
contributing  to  a  broad  cultural  background  for  the  student. 

Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Sociology  are  advised 
to  elect  freshman  Biology  and  Zoology  35.  At  least  24  junior- 
senior  credits  in  Sociology  are  required.  Students  are  required 
to  take  Sociology  53  and  82  and  are  urged  also  to  select  courses 
in  economics,  history,  government,  and  psychology. 

PHILOSOPHY 
H.  N.  Glick,  Adviser 

Philosophy  in  general  attempts  to  offer  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  universe  and  makes  an  effort  to  decide 
what  one  should  do  while  living  in  it.  The  distinctive 
purpose  of  the  courses  in  philosophy  is  to  concentrate  on 
methods  of  inquiry,  standards  of  thought,  search  for  values 
in  personal  and  community  life,  and  the  analysis  of  artistic 
expression  and  standards  of  criticism. 

The  student  majoring  in  this  subject  will  complete  a 
minimum  of  21  credits  in  junior-senior  courses  in  philos- 
ophy. A  wide  range  of  supplementary  courses  is  advised, 
among  which  the  following  are  acceptable:  Chemistry  88, 
Government  52,  66,  Education  51,  English  73,  75,  79,  80, 
Art  75,  77,  78,  Music  51,  52,  History  61,  63,  75,  Mathematics 
72,  Psychology  61,  90,  French  51,  52,  Sociology  53,  82. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

C.  C.  Neet,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  the  psychology  department  are  designed 
(1)  to  impart  an  understanding  of  behavior  and  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge  to  problems  of  human  adjustment; 
and  (2)  to  give  preparation  for  professional  work  in  psy- 
chology and  related  fields. 

Careers  open  to  psychology  majors  include:  teaching  and 
research,  guidance,  psychometrics,  personnel  and  industrial 
w^ork,  child  welfare,  abnormal  and  clinical  psychology,  opinion 
polling,  and  government  service.  Additional  training  is  re- 
quired for  certain  of  these  careers. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  psychology  should  elect 
Psychology  26  and  Psychology  28  in  the  sophomore  year.  In 
the  junior  and  senior  years  majors  are  advised  to  take  a 
m.inimum  of  24  credits  in  Psychology.  Courses  51  and  90  are 
required.  As  broad  a  cultural  background  as  major  programs 
w^ill  permit  is  advised. 

Majors  planning  careers  primarily  in  experimental  and 
physiological  psychology  should  plan  to  take  one  or  more 
courses  during  their  four  years  in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  zoology.  Those  planning  careers  in  abnormal  and 
clinical  psychology  and  in  child  welfare,  should  elect  specified 
courses  in  education,  English,  home  economics,  sociology,  and 
zoology;  while  those  planning  careers  in  psychometrics, 
guidance,  personnel  and  industrial  work,  and  government 
service  should  take  certain  courses  in  business  administration, 
in  economics,  education,  industrial  engineering,  and  sociology. 
ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Two  curricula  are  offered:  French  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

FRENCH 
C.  F.  Fraker,  S.  C.  Coding,  Advisers 

The  courses  in  French  are  intended  to  give  a  rounded 
knowledge  of  the  language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading, 
oral  communication  and  research,  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  art  and  the  science  of  the  nation.  Students 
majoring  in  French  are  required  to  earn  30  junior-senior 
credits  in  the  department.  Those  preparing  to  use  the  lan- 
guage professionally  are  usually  urged  to  supplement  their 
courses  here  with  a  summer  in  an  approved  school  of  language. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

C.  F.  Fraker,  Adviser 
A  student  who  is  primarily  interested  in  language  work 
but  does  not  wish  to  subject  himself  to  the  restrictions  of 
a  specific  major  should  elect  Modern  Languages.  The  re- 
quirements are  these:  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in  two 
or  more  of  the  modern  languages,  not  including  courses 
offered  to  fulfill  the  required  12  freshman-sophomore  credits. 
However,  for  6  of  these  credits  a  student  may  substitute 
elective  courses  in  English  or  Latin. 
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SCHOOL   OF   SCIENCE 
C.  P.  Alexander,  Dean 

The  School  of  Science  includes  the  Departments  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Public  Health,  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Mathematics,  and  Physics.  The  programs  of  study  outlined  by 
these  departments  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  School,  through  departments,  provides  professional 
and  pre-professional  training  for  those  students  planning  to 
enter  the  fields  of  science.  Courses  in  science  required  by,  or 
of  interest  to,  students  enrolled  in  other  divisions  are  also 
available. 

Each  department  offers  the  usual  requirements  of  under- 
graduate specialization  in  its  particular  field.  These  offerings 
enable  the  students  to  enter  the  fields  of  science  and  to 
continue  to  study  for  advanced  degrees.  In  addition,  special 
curricula  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups  of 
students.  These  include  curricula  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
and  pre-veterinary  students,  and  for  those  who  plan  to  train 
as  laboratory  technicians  and  to  enter  Public  Health  Service. 

The  curricula  in  the  School  of  Science  are  planned  to 
provide  a  broad  and  cultural  education,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities for  specialized  training.  To  this  end  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  is  largely  prescribed,  specialization  occurring 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  concentration  of  the  junior 
and  senior  years  gives  students  as  high  a  proficiency  in  their 
fields  of  specialization  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the 
objectives  and  requirements  of  a  well-rounded  education. 


CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

Freshman  Year 

Freshman  work  in  the  School  of  Science  consists  of 
definitely  required  subjects  resulting  in  a  fairly  uniform 
program  of  studies  for  all  students. 


1st  Semester  Credits 

t'Mathematics  7  3 

English  1,  Composition  2 

Speech  3  1 

Chemistry  1,  General  3 

tBiology  (Botany  1  or 

Zoo.   1)  3 

German  1  or  5,   or  French 

1,  5,   15 
Military  1    (men) 
Physical  Education  3  (men) 
Physical  Education  7 

( women ) 
Hygiene   ( women ) 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

fMathematics  8  or  10  3 

English  2,  Composition  2 

Speech  4  1 

Cliemstry  2,  General  3 
tBiology  (Botany  1,  or 

Zoo.  1)  3. 
German  2  or  6,  or  French 

2,  6,   16  3 

Military  2   (men)  2. 

Physical  Education  4  (men)  1 
Phj^sical  Education  8 

(women)  2: 


t  Chemical  engineering  majors  take  Mathematics  5  and  6,  and 
substitute  Mechanical  Engineering  1  and  2  for  Biology. 


26 

3 

Science 

3 

Electives 

6 

Military  26    (men) 

2 

Physical  Education  28 

(women) 

2 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Botany  26 

3 

Chemistry  30 

4 

Chemistry  32 

3 

Entomology  26 

3 

Geology  28 

3 

Mathematics  30, 

32 

3 

Physics  26 

4 

Bacteriology  31, 

31A 

4 

Zoology  35 

3 
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Sophomore  Year 
In  the  sophomore   year  each  student  must  take  the    required 
English,  a  Social  Science,  a  Science,  and  two  elective  courses  under 
the  direction  of  his  advisor. 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.  3  English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.         3 

Economics  25  or  Psychology  Economics  25  or  Psychology 

26  3  " 

'Science  3 

sElectives  6 

Military  25    (men)  2 
Physical  Education  27 

(women)  2 

'Elect  one  of  the  folloiwing: 

1st  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  31,  31 A  4 

Botany  25  3 

Chemistry  29  4 

Chemistry  31  3 

Geology  27  3 

Mathematics  29,31  3 

Physics  25  4 

Zoology  25  3 

Zoology  35  3 

2  To  consist  of  additional  sciences  selected  from  the  above  list, 
or  a  Science  and  a  Language.  Chemical  engineering  majors  also 
take  Civil  Engineering  34.  In  selecting  the  required  and  elective 
courses  in  Science  and  Language,  students  should  'be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  for  Sophomore  woi^k  given  under  the  description 
of  Junior-Senior  curricula  that  follows. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

Major  work  is  provided  in  the  following  departments. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  special  curricula  both  pre-pro- 
fessional  that  cut  across  departmental  lines.  Students  desiring 
complete  information  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  and  pro- 
gram of  study  in  each  curriculum  are  expected  to  consult  the 
adviser  in  charge. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
The  Department  offers  three  curricula:   one  in  Bacteri- 
ology, one  in  Public  Health,  and  the  other  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Bacteriology  have  been  planned  to  furnish 
(1)  a  general  training  in  this  field  for  college  students;  (2) 
specialization  for  those  contemplating  a  professional  career 
in  Bacteriology. 

Majors  in  Bacteriology  should  elect  the  following  in  the 
sophomore  year:  Chemistry  29,  30;  Physics  25,  26;  Bacteriol- 
ogy 31,  31A;  Zoology  35.  The  Physics  may  be  deferred  until 
the  junior  year  to  allow  for  additional  language  study. 
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Juniors  and  seniors  must  take  Chemistry  51,  52,  and  79; 
and  Botany  66  and  Zoology  84  in  addition  to  the  required 
work  in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 
Through  the  cooperation  of  several  departments  of  the 
College  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
curricula  are  provided  for  (1)  a  limited  number  of  students 
interested  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health  service  for 
which  graduate  work  in  medical  or  engineering  schools  is 
not  essential;  and  (2)  students  planning  graduate  work  in 
Sanitary  Engineering. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  sani- 
tarians, district  sanitary  officers,  food  and  milk  inspectors, 
water  and  sewage  treatment  plant  operators,  technicians  for 
public  health  laboratories,  and  agents  for  local  boards  of 
health.  Students  planning  graduate  work  in  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering must  also  take  Mathematics  29  and  30  (calculus) 
before  the  end  of  their  junior  year. 

The  following  curriculum  is  required  of  all  upperclass- 
men: 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  51,  Advanced      3  Public  Health  62,  Sanitation    3 

Public  Health  61,  Sanitation    3  Bacteriology  90,  Sanitary         3 

Chemistry  31  or  51,  Organic  3-4  Chemistry  32  or  52,  Organic  3-4 

Electives  6  Electives  6 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agr.  Econ.  79,  Statistics  3  Public  Health  86,  Field 

Public  Health  84,  Studies  in  Sanitation  3 

Administration  3  Public  Health  88,  Epidemio- 

Electives  9  logy  Communicable 

Disease  Control  3 

Electives  10 

ELECTIVES 

During  the  Junior-Senior  years,  students  elect  a  mini- 
mum of  24  semester  credits  from  the  following: 

1st  Sem,ester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

An.  Hus.   53,  Elements   of  Bact.  82,  Food                               3 

Meat  Packing  3           Public  Health  64, 

Chem.  63,  Water  and  Sewage  3                 Planktology                            3 

Govt.  61,  Public  Bot.  66,  Industrial  Mycology     3 

Administration  3           Dairy  Ind.  52,  Market  Milk      4 

Mech.  Engineering  1,  Govt.  62,  Public 

Drawing  3                 Administration                       3 

Civil  Engineering  77,  Water  Civil  Engin.  78,  Sewerage        3 

Supply  3           Ent.  60,  Pest  Control                  3 

Food  Tech.  75,  Food  Ent.  74,  Medical  Ent.                  3 

Preservation  3           Food  Tech.  92,  Food  Analysis  3 

Forestry  51,  Management  Home  Ec.  52,  Nutrition              3 

of  Water  Sheds  3 

Geol.  27,  Physical  Geology  3 

Vet.  Sci.  51,  Animal  Hygiene  3 

Zool.  69,  Parasitology  3 
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CURRICULUM  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
R.  L.  France^  Adviser 

This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  fundamental  training 
for  young  women  who  plan  to  qualify  as  medical  technologists. 
The  program  more  than  meets  the  basic  collegiate  require- 
ments of  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

Through  an  agreement  between  the  Bingham-Rockefeller 
Laboratories  and  the  University,  each  year  a  certain  number 
of  graduates  of  the  course  will  be  accepted  as  technicians  in 
laboratories  supervised  by  the  Bingham-Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. There  the  technicians  will  receive  further  theoretical 
and  practical  training  so  that  after  a  year  they  will  be  qual- 
ified to  take  the  examination  for  the  Certificate  of  Medical 
Technologist.  A  satisfactory  living  salary  is  paid  the  tech- 
nician during  the  year  of  training  and  unusual  opportunities 
for  advancement  are  offered. 

Also,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bingham-Rockefeller 
Laboratories,  the  University  Placement  Service,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health,  graduates  other 
than  those  accepted  by  the  Bingham-Rockefeller  foundation 
will  be  placed  in  laboratories  certified  by  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  as  qualified  to  train  medical 
technologists. 

Students  taking  this  curriculum  should  complete  the 
following  sciences  in  the  sophomore  year:  Bacteriology  31A; 
Chemistry  29,  30;  and  Zoology  35. 

The  junior-senior  program  follows: 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Bacteriology  51,  Advanced       3  Bacteriology,  52,  Advanced      3 

Chemistry  31  or  51,  Organic  3-4  Chemistry  32  or  52,  Organic  3-4 

Public  Health  61,  Sanitation    3  Public  Health  62,  Sanitation 

Zoology  51,  Microtechnique     3  or  Public  Health  88,  Com- 

Electives                                       3  municable  disease  control    3 

Electives*  6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Sem,ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied  3  Bacteriology  82,  Applied  3 

Bacteriology  85,  Serology,  Bacteriology  92,  Clinical  3 

Immunology  3  Chemistry  80,  Clinical  3 

Zoology  69,  Medical  Electives*  6 

parasitology  3 

Electives  6 

*  During  the  junior-senior  years  students  elect  21  credits  from 
the  following: 

History,  required  course  Zoology 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological  Physics  25,  26  Introductory 

Chemistry  82,  Qualitative  Liberal  Arts 

organic 
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BOTANY 
A.  V.  OsMUN,  Adviser 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  Botany  is  primarily  to  pro- 
vide a  thorough  background  for  specialization  in  the  science, 
and  secondarily  to  support  and  supplement  the  work  of  other 
fields  in  which  knowledge  of  plant  life  is  held  to  be  important. 
Certain  courses  should  likewise  prove  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  general  student. 

Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Botany  will  find  here  an 
ample  field  and  an  adequate  opportunity  for  advanced  under- 
graduate study.  Post-graduate  training,  often  with  provision 
for  financial  aid,  is  available  in  most  graduate  institutions,  and 
many  teaching,  research  and  industrial  positions  in  schools, 
and  colleges,  experiment  stations,  federal  and  state  services 
and  private  enterprise  are  open  to  the  trained  botanist. 

The  curriculum  offers  to  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  either  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  or  to 
devote  himself  to  more  extensive  study  in  one  of  the  major 
divisions  of  the  science,  such  as  Plant  Morphology  and  Tax- 
onomy, Plant  Physiology,  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  adviser  each  student  selects  a 
program  of  courses  in  botany  and  other  sciences,  humanities 
and  arts  which  seems  best  adapted  to  his  particular  botanical 
objectives. 

Specialization  in  Botany  assumes  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  certain  basic  and  supporting  courses  prior  to  the 
junior  year.  These  include  Botany  1,  25  and  26;  Chemistry 
1,  2  and  29;  and  a  Modern  Language.  Two  years  of  German 
are  advised. 

The  junior-senior  program  requires  that  courses  in  Botany 
to  the  amount  of  15-30  credits  be  chosen  under  the  guidance 
of  the  adviser.  He  will  also  make  recommendations  in  regard 
to  electives. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

CHEMISTRY 

W.  S.  Ritchie,  Adviser 

The  objectives  in  Chemistry  are  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  which  will  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  relation  of  Chemistry  to  other  sciences,  and  to 
industry,  and  to  provide  training  for  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  and  workers  in  the  allied  sciences,  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  and  a  professional 
career  in  Chemistry.  Completion  of  the  course  in  Chemistry 
fits  the  student  for  positions  in  the  chemical  industries  and 
related  fields  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural  industry,  for 
employment  in  state  and  Federal  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  commercial  laboratories  and  for  teaching. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Chemistry  should  elect 
German  in  the  freshman  year.  The  sophomore  program  should 
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include  Chemistry  29,  30;  Mathematics  29,  30;  and  Physics 
25,  26. 

Work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  includes  required 
courses  in  Analytical,  Organic,  and  Physical  Chemistry  and 
the  possibility  of  election  in  related  and  supporting  fields. 
While  the  major  is  arranged  to  provide  general  and  funda- 
mental training  in  the  science,  work  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  is  also  recommended.  The  desirability  and 
necessity  of  a  well  rounded  education  must  not  be  overlooked. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
K.  B.  Cashin,  Adviser 
The  courses  in  chemical  engineering  are  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  good  background  and  thorough  understanding 
of  chemical  engineering  principles.  The  student  studies  the 
fundamental  principles  first  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  them 
in  the  solution  of  comprehensive  problems  and  in  the  use  and 
operation  of  pilot  plant  sized   equipment. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  chemical  engineering 
should  elect  German  in  the  freshman  year.  The  sophomore 
program  should  include  Chemistry  29,  30;  Mathematics  31, 
32;  Physics  25,  26;  and  Civil  Engineering  34. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Chemistry  51,  Organic  4  Chemistry  52,  Organic  4 

Chemistry  65,  Physical  4  Chemistry  66,  Physical  4 

Chem.  Engin.  57,  Inorg.  Tech.    3  Chem.  Engin.  60,  Heat-Energy  3 

Chem.  Engin.  55,  Calculations  3  Chem.  Engin.  56,  Unit 

Civil  Engin.  53,  Strength  3  Operations  I  3 

Professional  elective  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Sem,ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Chem.  Engin.  93,  Comp.  Prob.  3  Chem.  Engin.  76,  Abstracts     2 

Chem.  Engin.  97,  Unit  Chem.  Engin.  94,  Comp. 

Ops.  II  3  Prob.  II  4 

Elec.  Engin.  63,  Elements         3  Chem.  Engin.  98,  Adv.  Unit 

Professional  electives  5  Ops.  2 

History  3  Elec.  Engin.  74,  Electronics     3 

Professional  elective  3-4 

Econora.ies  25  or  Psychology 
26  3 

ENTOMOLOGY 
C.  P.  Alexander,  Adviser 

Courses  in  Entomology  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give 
students  a  general  knowledge  of  insects,  particularly  in  their 
relations  to  man,  his  crops,  his  domestic  animals,  and  his 
health;  (2)  to  train  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Entomol- 
ogy to  become  United  States,  state,  or  experiment  station 
entomologists,  teachers,  forest  entomologists,  tree  wardens, 
or  to  occupy  other  position  where  an  expert  knowledge  of 
insects  is  required. 

The  courses  in  Beekeeping  are  offered  with  the  following 
aims:    (1)  to  meet  the  increase  in  vocational  opportunities 
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for  the  production  of  bees  or  honey  as  a  business;  (2)  to  study 
the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and  truck-crop  industries  and 
the  part  that  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of  flowers;  (3)  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  a  recreational  field  that  can  be 
made  profitable. 

Majors  are  required  to  take  Entomology  26  in  the  soph- 
omore year.  Strongly  recommended  sophomore  subjects  in- 
clude Botany  25,  26;  Zoology  25;  Chemistry  29,  30;  Zoology 
35;  and  either  French  or  German,  or  both. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  support  their  work  in  En- 
tomology with  the  following  courses:  Botany  51,  64,  65; 
Bacteriology  61,  62;  Chemistry  51,  52;  Zoology  51,  69,  70; 
Pomology  56;  English  84;  and  courses  in  Physics,  Education, 
Floriculture,  Horticulture  and  languages. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
L.  R.  Wilson,  Advisor 

The  offerings  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  are  intended 
chiefly  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with 
one  or  more  branches  of  earth  science.  For  the  general  stu- 
dent prerequisite  requirements  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  program  of  moderate  specialization  may  be  provided  for 
science  majors  who  are  interested  in  Geology. 

To  major  in  geology  a  student  must  complete  thirty  credit 
hours  of  work  in  the  department.  Those  who  have  completed 
nine  or  more  credits  in  geology  in  addition  to  the  sophomore 
courses  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  and  who  wish  to  satisfy 
major  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  field  of  geology, 
will  be  given  individual  or  group  problems  in  the  senior  year. 
The  nature  of  the  work  will  depend  upon  student  interest 
and  preparation.  In  any  junior  or  senior  course  in  geology 
an  additional  period  per  week  without  credit  may  be  required 
of  students  who  specialize  in  this  field.  Chemistry  through 
qualitative  analysis  and  a  year's  work  in  college  physics 
represent  minimum  requirements  in  these  respective  fields  for 
undergraduate  specialization  in  Physical  Geology.  For  those 
interested  in  pursuing  studies  in  stratigraphy  or  paleontology, 
work  beyond  the  freshman  year  in  the  systematic  aspects  of 
both  botany  and  zoology  is  essential  for  satisfactory  progress. 

MATHEMATICS 
A.  E.  Andersen,  Adviser 

The  department  offers  courses  designed  to  furnish  a 
cultural  background  as  well  as  a  foundation  for  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work  in  such  fields  of  science  as  physics 
and  chemistry,  in  engineering  and  in  other  technical  sub- 
jects. 

The  courses  recommended  for  majors  in  the  department 
are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  high  school  teaching, 
graduate  study  in  mathematics,  actuarial  work,  statistical 
work,  or  work   as  Engineering  Aides. 
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All  majors  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  29  and  30 
and  Physics  25  and  26  in  the  sophomore  year.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  years  each  major  must  take  Mathematics  65,  91, 
and  92  and  must,  in  addition,  complete  at  least  15  credits 
in  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  51,  55,  60,  62,  66,  71, 
72,  and  94. 

PHYSICS 

W.  F.  Powers,  Adviser 

The  Physics  courses  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
basic  physical  laws   and  phenomena  of  nature. 

Emphasis  is  put  on  the  applications  of  the  principles 
studied.  From  these  courses  students  may  make  a  selection 
to  satisfy  a  major  in  Physics,  or  to  comply  with  requirements 
for  graduate  study. 

Majors  must  take  Physics  25,  26  and  Mathematics  29,  30 
in  the  sophomore  year.  They  are  also  advised  to  elect  Chem- 
istry 31  and  32. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  plan  to  take  all  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  Department.  These  courses  should  be  supported 
by  additional  work  in  mathematics  and  chemistry.  As  the 
interests  of  major  students  will  vary,  the  Department  mem- 
bers will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  to  individuals  regarding 
their  program  of  studies. 

ZOOLOGY 
G.  L.  WooDSiDEj  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Zoology  have  two  major  aims:  (1)  to 
offer  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  scientific  method  as  a  part  of  a  liberal 
education;  and  (2)  to  provide  training  for  prospective  gradu- 
ate students  in  Biology,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  related  fields, 
as  well  as  future  teachers  and  laboratory  technicians  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  majors  are:  Zoology  1, 
35,  50,  53,  71,  72,  and  either  83  or  84;  Chemistry  1,  2,  29, 
30,  51,  52;  Physics  25,  26. 

SPECIAL   CURRICULA   IN   SCIENCE 

In  addition  to  the  major  work  provided  in  the  Depart- 
ments previously  listed  the  following  special  curricula  are 
available.  For  the  most  part  these  cut  across  departmental 
and  even  divisional  lines.  Students  in  these  curricula  follow 
the  uniform  science  program  for  the  freshman  year  and  the 
recommendation  in  regard  to  sophomore  electives  indicated 
in  each  curriculum. 

PRE-MEDICAL  CURPJCULUM 

Advisory  Committee:  G.  L.  Woodside,  Chairman,  W.  L. 
Machmer,  G.  W.  Alderman,  L.  M.  Bartlett,  R.  W.  Fessenden, 
J.  H.  Smith. 
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Students  planning  to  enter  Medical,  Dental  or  Veterinary 
Schools  should  register  for  this  curriculum.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  such  professional  schools  far  exceed  the  number 
that  can  be  accepted.  Students  should  realize,  therefore,  that 
only  well  qualified,  high  ranking  candidates  may  be  admitted. 

Although  some  professional  schools  do  not  require  the 
Bachelor's  degree  for  admission,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
student  plan  to  complete  the  work  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  For 
this  the  University  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
junior-senior  credits  in  some  one  department  must  be  met  in 
conjunction  with  the  curriculum  outlined  below. 

During  the  first  tvv^'o  years  students  in  this  curriculum 
follow  the  School  of  Science  program  as  outlined  on  page 
106.  In  the  sophomore  year  they  should  elect  the  following: 
Chemistry  29,  30;  Physics  25,  26;  German  25,  26.  In  the  senior 
year  Chemistry  65,  66  (Physical)  is  highly  recommended 
(prerequisites,  Mathematics  29,  30). 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Chemistry  51,  Organic               4  Chemistry  52,  Organic               4 

Zoology   65,  Comp.  Vert.  Zoology  66,  Comp.  Vert. 

Anatomy                                  3  Anatomy                                  3 

History                                            3  'Electives                                        9 
'Electives                                        6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Zoology  75,  Vert.  Embryology  3  Zoology  76,  Vert.  Embryology  3 

•Electives  12  Zoology  84  Cellular  4 

'Electives  9 

>  The  electives  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  should  include  the 
requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  wishes  to 
major.  Pre-medical  students  should  elect  as  many  courses  in  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  as  possible,  since  Class  A  medical  schools 
uniformly  stress  the  importance  of  a  broad  general  education. 

CURRICULUM  IN  NURSING 

L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

The  opportunity  is  available  for  women  students  com- 
pleting two  years  of  study  to  transfer  to  the  Cornell  School 
of  Nursing  and  other  accredited  Schools  of  Nursing,  and  after 
three  years  to  obtain  both  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  R.N.  Such 
students  must  include  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
programs  six  hours  of  chemistry,  six  hours  of  biology,  and 
three  hours  of  psychology. 

CURRICULUM  IN  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
W.  G.  ViNAL,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  is  opened  to  a  limited  number  of  re- 
commended students  who  seek  training  as  leaders  in  the 
various  recreational  activities  (physical,  park,  community, 
nature,  camping,  and  the  like). 
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The  course  of  each  student  is  planned  to  fit  his  personal 
aims  and  aptitudes.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  require- 
ments are  those  of  the  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological 
Sciences.  The  required  upperclass  courses  are  Bacteriology 
61,  Art  75;  Biological  Field  Studies  51  and  52,  61  and  62  or 
Physical  Education  73.  A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in 
some  one  field  related  to  that  branch  of  Recreational  Leader- 
ship chosen  by  the  student  is  expected. 

Because  programs  of  study  vary  with  the  individual 
student,  three  types  of  curricula  taken  by  former  students, 
are  given  below: 


PLAYGROUND  LEADER  IN  URBAN  AREAS 


Junior  Year 


Senior  Year 


German  25 
Physics  25 
Forestry  55 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 
Physical  Educ.  55 


Physical  Educ.  53       Bacteriology  61 


German  26 

Forestry  56 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 
Physical  Edu.  72 


Land  Arch  51 
Land  Arch  79 
Art  75 

Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 
Physical  Educ.  71 


Entomology  26 
English  64 
Land  Arch  52 
Bacteriology  62 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
Physical  Educ.  52 


RANGER  NATURALIST  IN  METROPOLITAN  AND 
NATIONAL  PARKS 


Military  Science  51 
Sociology  51 
Land  Arch  51 
Bacteriology  61 
Forestry  55 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 


Military  Sci.  52 
Land  Arch  52 
Economics  25 
Astronomy  58 
Forestry  56 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 


Military  Sci.  75 
Botany  81 
Land  Arch   75 
Botany  25 
Speech  91 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


Military  Sci.   76 
Botany  84 
Geology  62 
Physical  Educ.  72 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 


COMMUNITY  RECREATION 


Sociology  51 
Education  51 
French  29 
Bacteriology  61 
Physical  Ed.  61 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 
Music  61 


Entomology  90 
Speech  89 
French   30 
English  46 
Physical  Ed.   62 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 


English  65 
Speech  91 
French   71 
Land  Arch  75 
Physical  Ed.   81 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


English  51 
English   68 
Home  Econ.  80 
Physical  Ed.  82 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
Physics   58 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

V.  A.  Rice,  Dean 

■'Without  food,  nothing  else  matters."  Perhaps  partly 
for  this  reason  at  least,  Agriculture  is  America's  largest  single 
industry.   Not  only  is  it  large,  but  it  is  also  extremely  varied. 

Over  six  million  individual  farms  are  now  operated  in 
the  United  States  and  many  more  will  be  needed  for  an 
"economy  of  abundance"  in  which  all  our  citizens  are  to  have, 
among  other  things,  an  adequate  diet. 

About  one-quarter  of  a  million  scientists  are  now  serving 
in  Agriculture  and  its  related  fields,  and  more  are  needed  if 
we  are  to  increase  our  crop  and  animal  production;  conserve 
and  improve  our  soil;  control  or  eliminate  plant  and  animal 
pests;  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  processing,  storage,  and 
distributing  services;  discover  and  apply  new  scientific  and 
engineering  principles  to  agricultural  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  new  social  and  humanistic  principles  to  rural 
living. 

About  eight  million  people  make  their  living  by  provid- 
ing necessary  supplies  to  farmers  and  by  moving  our  huge 
agricultural  production  to  the  consumer's  table.  Their  tasks 
vary  from  supplying  money,  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  a  host  of 
other  necessities  to  farmers,  to  processing,  storing  and  dis- 
tributing the  raw  materials  of  farm  production. 

Agriculturally  trained  students  find  outlets  for  their 
training,  ambition,  and  energies  in  the  three  principal  fields 
suggested  above,  namely :  ( 1 )  actual  farm  production  either 
as  farm  owners  or  managers;  (2)  some  scientific  phase  such 
as  research  on  either  a  state,  federal,  or  commercial  basis; 
teaching  at  the  secondary,  collegiate,  or  extension  level;  or 
administration  of  state  or  federal  production,  conservation  or 
financial  programs;  (3)  the  commercial  phases  of  supplying 
farm  machinery,  electric  power  and  equipment,  seeds,  feeds, 
fertilizers,  insecticides,  etc.,  or  in  processing,  storing  and 
marketing  agricultural  products  of  all  sorts  through  either 
private  or  cooperative  channels. 

The  work  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  planned  to 
provide  a  sound  superstructure  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology reared  on  a  firm  and  broad  foundation  of  pure  science 
and  social  humanistic  studies.  Upon  graduation  the  student 
will  have  devoted  about  one-quarter  of  his  time  to  pure 
science,  one-quarter  to  social  and  humanistic  studies,  and 
one-half  to  applied  science  and  technology  in  the  various 
fields  of  Agriculture. 

All  students  in  the  School  must  successfully  complete 
one  summer  of  placement  training  on  a  farm,  in  a  dairy  plant 
or  in  some  business  allied  to  Agriculture  as  stipulated  by 
their  major  adviser.  It  is  recommended  that  this  graduation 
requirement  be  met  during  the  summer  immediately  follow- 
ing the  sophomore  year  of  University  residence. 
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During  the  spring  of  the  senior  year,  they  must  also  pass 
a  comprehensive  written  examination  set  by  the  Department 
in  which  they  are  majoring;  a  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tion covering  the  whole  field  of  Agriculture  administered  by 
a  visiting  board  of  agricultural  leaders;  and  must  present  an 
oral  paper  on  some  personally  chosen  topic  before  another 
visiting  board  of  agricultural  leaders. 

In  order  to  prevent  too  narrow  undergraduate  specializa- 
tion, no  student  will  be  allowed  to  offer  for  credit  more  than 
16  junior-senior  semester  courses  from  the  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture.  This  means  that  at  least  12  junior- 
senior  credits  must  be  earned  in  other  departments,  and  at 
least  6  of  these  credits  must  be  in  the  humanities  or  social 
sciences. 

CURRICULA  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  following  De- 
partments: Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management; 
Agronomy;  Animal  Husbandry;  Dairy  Industry;  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry; and  Veterinary  Science.  Students  may  major  in  any 
one  of  these  Departments  ( except  Veterinary  Science)  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years,  or  may  take  the  curriculum  in 
General  Agriculture.  The  engineering  phases  of  Agricultural 
production  and  processing  are  handled  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 
All  students  majoring  in  Agriculture  will  take  the  follow- 
ing uniform  curriculum  during  the  first  two  years: 

Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester 


Credits 


2nd  Seraester 


Credits 


English  1,  Composition  2 

Speech  3  1 
'Mathematics  7,  Algebra 

and  Trigonometry  3 

Chemistry  1,  General  3 

Botany  1,  General  3 
Animal  Husbandry  1,  Survey 

of  Agriculture  3 

Military  1   (men)  3 

Physical  Education  3  (men)  1 
Physical  Education  7 


( women ) 


English  2,  Composition 
Speech  4 

Mathematics  8,  or  10 
Chemistry  2,  General 
Zoology  1,  General 
Agronomy  2,  Soils 
Military  2  (men) 
Physical  Education  4  (men) 
Physical  Education  8 

(women) 
Hygiene  (women) 


Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.  3 

Economics  25,  Elements  3 
^A  Science 

Military   25   (m.en)  2 
Physical  Education  27 

(women)  2 
Two  of  the  following: 

Dairy  Industry  25  3 

Poultry  Husbandry  25  3 

2A  Science  3 

sA  Science  3 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.  3 

Psychology  26,  General  3 

2A  Science  3 

Military  26  (men)  2 
Physical  Education  28 

(women)  2 
Tioo  of  the  following: 

Animal  Husbandry  26  3 

Agricultural  Economics  26  3 

2A  Science  3 

2A  Science  3 
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1  Students  who  are  prepared  and  wish  to  take  Calculus  as  soph- 
omores should  elect  Matheraatics  7  and  10.  Candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  degree  take  History  in  place 
of  Mathematics. 

2  To  be  selected  from  the  following : 


Credits 

Credits 

Bacteriology  31,  31 A 

4 

Mathematics  29,  30 

3 

Botany  25,  26 

3 

Physics  25,  26 

4 

Chemistry  29,  30 

4 

Zoology  25,  35 

3 

Chemistry  31,  32 

3 

Entomology  26 

3 

Geology  27,  28 

3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR   CURRICULA 

IN  AGRICULTURE 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  selects 
one  of  the  following  curricula  as  his  major  for  the  last  two 
years. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM 

MANAGEMENT 

A.  H.  LiNDSEY,  Adviser 

The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  major  is  to  train  students  for  positions  in  those 
private  and  government  institutions  servicing  the  agricul- 
tural industry  and  to  assist  in  the  training  of  farm  managers. 

The  department  maintains  an  inventory  of  current  price 
information  and  agricultural  production  reports  from  which 
price  study  and  analysis  may  be  made.  Statistical  machines 
are  also  available  for  computation  and  analysis.  The  labora- 
tories of  the  department  must  be  found  in  business  institutions 
and  on  farms  in  Massachusetts  with  which  contact  is  main- 
tained. 

Two  curricula  are  available. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ag.  Ec.  55,  Mark'g  Farm  Ag.  Ec.  56,  Coop,  in  Agri.        3 

Prod.  3  Agricultural  Electives  6 

Ag.  Ec.  57,  Agri.  Credit  3  General  Electives  6 

Agricultural  Electives  6 

General  Electives  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Accounting  25  3  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.             2 

Agri.  Ec.  79,  El.  Statis.  3  Agricultural  Electives               3 

Ag.  Ec.  75,  Farm  Mgt.  3  General  Electives                     11 

Agricultural  Electives  3 

General  Electives  3 

All  Agricultural  Economics  majors  must  take  the  courses 
listed  above.  Specialization  may  be  in  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing fields:  (1)  Animal  Products,  (2)  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables,  (3)    Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 
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The  following  courses  must  be  completed  for  each  of 
these  specialized  fields: 

Animal   Products  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Feeds  and  Fertilizer 

An.  Hus'b.  53  Pomology  53  Agronomy  51 

An.  Husb.  73  Pomology  77  Agronomy  52 

Dairy  52  Olericulture  74  Agronomy  78 

Dairy  77  Olericulture  78  An.  Husb.  51 

Dairy  78  Food  Technology  51     An.  Husb.  78 

Poultry  75  Food  Technology  52     Poultry  51 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 
Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  55,  Mktg.  Farm  Agri.  Ec.  56,  Coop.  Agri.         3 

Prod.  3  Agronomy  52,  Soil  Util.  3 

Agri.  Ec.  57,  Agri.  Cr.  3  Agri.  Ec.  78,  Land  Econ.         3 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition  3  Bus.  Law  70  3 

Electives  6  Electives  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Sern.ester  Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  71,  Theory  3  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.  2 

Ag.  Ec.  75,  Farm  Mgt.  3  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle 

Agronomy  51,  Field  Crops        3  Prod.  4 

Forestry  55,  Mgt.  Woodlands    3  Poultry  78,  Management  2 

Electives  3  Electives  8 

AGRONOMY 
Dale  H.  Sibling,  Adviser 

The  department  of  agronomy  is  equipped  with  modern 
soils,  crops  and  chemical  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  uti- 
lizes parts  of  the  university  farm  for  fertilizer  and  plant 
growth  experimentation,  and  for  demonstration  of  soil  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning 
the  basic  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  ferti- 
lizers, and  their  uses  as  related  to  the  principal  products  of 
the  field.  Crop  improvement  practices  and  the  science  of 
crop  improvement  are  stressed  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  agronomy  as  a  specialty. 

There  is  sufficient  flexibility  within  the  curriculum  to 
allow  the  student  to  specialize  in  soil  science,  plant  science, 
soil  conservation  or  general  agronomy.  Those  students  who 
have  a  desire  to  receive  training  which  will  qualify  them  for 
investigational  work  in  these  fields  may  obtain  it  by  selecting 
appropriate  supporting  science  or  vocational  subjects  as  elec- 
tives. This  training  equips  them  to  serve  as  specialists  in  one 
of  these  selected  fields  for  industrial  corporations  and  may 
serve  also  as  training  for  extension  or  teaching  work. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agron.  57,  Soil  Formation        3  Agron.  52,  Soil  Utilization        3 

Zoology  53,  Genetics  3  Electives  9 

Electives  6 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd.  Semester  Credits 

Agron.  51,  Field  Crops  3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers  and 

Chem.  51,  Organic  4  Soil  Fertility  3 

Electives  9  Chem.  52,  Organic  4 

Electives  9 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
V.  A.  Rice,  Adviser 

In  the  University  barns  are  maintained  Percheron  horses; 
Aberdeen-Angus,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Hereford,  Jersey,  Hol- 
stein  and  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle;  Shroshire  and  Southdown 
sheep;  and  Chester  White  swine.  The  university  farm  is 
operated  as  a  livestock  farm  producing  all  its  necessary 
roughage  in  the  form  of  pastures,  hay  and  silage  and  a  por- 
tion of  its  required  grain. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  is 
that  of  providing  the  basic  training  for  specialists  in  animal 
husbandry.  Upon  graduation,  opportunities  are  available  in 
the  practical,  scientific  or  commercial  fields  of  animal  hus- 
bandry; i.e.,  livestock  farming,  research,  teaching,  adminis- 
tration, or  in  the  business  phases  of  the  livestock  industry. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

An.  Kusb.  51,  Nutrition  of  An.  Husb.  56,  56A,  Beef 

Farm  An.  3  and  Sheep  Production  4 

An.  Husb.  53,  El.  Meat  Electives 

Packing  3 

Electives 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

An.  Husb.  75,  An.  Breeding     4  An.  Husb.  76,  Animal 

An.  Husb.  81,  Seminar  1  Breeding  Practice  1 

Electives  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle 

Production  4 

An.  Husb.  82,  Seminar  1 

Electives 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
D.  J.  Hankinson,  Adviser 

Major  students  in  Dairy  Industry  receive  training  in  the 
testing,  handling,  and  manufacture  of  milk,  ice  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  milk  products.  Practical  application  is  made 
of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  economics,  and  engineering  in  the 
many  phases  of  dairy  work. 

The  dairy  industry  department,  with  student  Labora- 
tories for  the  testing  and  manufacture  of  dairy  products, 
research  laboratories,  and  commercial  scale  milk  and  ice 
cream  plant  facilities,  is  housed  in  Flint  Laboratory,  a  build- 
ing devoted  solely  to  dairy  work. 

Dairy  industry  graduates  may  secure  responsible  posi- 
tions with  commercial  dairy  manufacturing  firms,  or  with 
equipinent  and  supply  firms.  Opportunities  are  offered  also 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  for 
service  in  the  fields  of  extension  and  research,  and  for  sani- 
tation and  public  health  work  with  city,  state  or  federal 
agencies. 
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Junior  Year 
1st  Seviester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Dairy  Ind.  77,  Butter  and                     Dairy  Ind.  50,  Judging  1 

Cheese                                      4           Dairy  Ind.  52,  Mkt.  Milk  4 

Chem.  51,  Organic                      4           Chem.  52,  Organic  4 

Bact.  61,  Public  Health              3           Electives  6 
Electives                                         6 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Dairy  Ind.  75,  Chemistry         3           Engineering  80,  Dairy  Mech.  2 

Dairy  Ind.  79,  Seminar             1           Dairy  Ind.  78,  Ice  Cream  4 

Bact.  81,  Applied                         3           Dairy  Ind.  80,  Seminar  1 

Electives                                         9           Bact.  90,  sanitary  3 

Electives  6 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 
F.  P.  Jeffeeey,  Adviser 
The  department  gives  instruction  in  the  science,  art  and 
practices  of  poultry  keeping,  not  only  to  students  specializing 
in  this  department,  but  also  to  those  in  other  departments 
who  desire  supporting  work  in  poultry  husbandry.  The 
major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation  of 
commercial  poultry  and  breeding  farms  and  hatcheries  either 
as  owners  or  managers;  for  high  school,  college  and  federal 
work  in  teaching,  extension  and  research;  and  as  service  men, 
specialists  and  managers  in  industrial  fields  allied  to  the 
poultry  industry. 

Rhode  Island  Red,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
several  other  breeds  are  maintained  on  a  commercial  basis 
at  the  poultry  plant.  There  are  modern  buildings  in  which 
ventilation,  breeding,  feeding,  incubation,  brooding,  market- 
ing and  managerial  experimental  projects  are  taking  place, 
with  up-to-date  equipment. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Poultry  Hust).  55,  Housing  Poultry  Husb.  52,  Incubation 

and  Sanitation  2  and  Brooding  3 

Poultry  Husb.  53,  Judging        3  Poultry  Husb.  56,  Nutrition      3 

Zoology  35  3  Electives 

Electives 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Poultry  Husb.  75,  (Market'g      2  Poultry  Husb.  78,  Seminar 

Poultry  Husb.  77,  Breeding     3  and  Farm  Management    3-4 

Electives  Poultry  Husb.  76,  Turkey 

Prod.  2 

Vet.  Sci.  88,  Avian  Path.  3 

Electives 

CURRICULUM  IN  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 
V.  A.  Rice,  Adviser 
If,  instead  of  majoring  in  any  single  department  a  stu- 
dent wishes  to  spread  his  major  more  broadly  over  the  field 
of   agriculture,  he  may   elect    the  following   curriculum  in 
General  Agriculture: 
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Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition  of  Dairy  Ind.  52,  (Market  Milk      4 

Farm  Animals                        3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers                 3 

Agron.  51,  Field  Crops              3  Olericulture  78,  Commercial    3 

Pomology  53,  General               3  Electives                                         6 
Electives                                         6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  75,  Farm  Organi-  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Or.  and 

zation  and  Mgt.                     3  Mgt.                                           2 

Vet.  Sci.  51                                    3  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle 

Forestry  55,  Mgt.  of  Prod.                                         4 

Woodlands                              3  Poultry  Husb.  78,  Farm 

Electives                                         6  Organization                           3 

Electives  6 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  EXTENSION  ¥/ORK 
James  W.  Dayton,  Adviser 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  the  Extension  Service 
for  a  limited  number  of  students  interested  in  county  agent 
and  4-H  Club  work.    For  a  position  in  this  field  a  student 
should  have  a  general  agricultural  and  horticultural  educa- 
tion. Apprentice  training  between  the  junior  and  senior  years 
is  recommended. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 
For  the  first  two  years  the  student  follows  the  curriculum 
in  either  the  School  of  Agriculture  or  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULUM 
The  student  chooses  a  major  in  Agricultural  Economics, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Pomology,  Poultry,  or  Olericulture,  tak- 
ing 15  credits  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  specializing 
and  the  following  courses:  Economics  55,  Education  61  and 
66,  English  81,  Journalism  85  and  86,  Psychology  55,  Speech 
91  and  92. 

Electives  should  be  chosen  from  the  following,  if  not 
included  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year,  or  as  a  major: 
Agriculture  1  Agricultural  Engineering  72,  74 

Agricultural  Economics  26,  55,  Entomology  26,  51,  80 

76,  82  Forestry  55,  56 

Agronomy  51,  78  Geology  27,  28 

Animal  Husbandry  26,  51,  75,  History — 3  credits 

78,  91  Horticulture  1 

Bacteriology  31  Olericulture  25,  51,  74,  78 

Botany  25,  51,  77,  78  Physics  57 

Chemistry  31,  32  Pomology  26,  51,  53,  56 

Dairy  25  Veterinary  51 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Though  major  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is  not  avail- 
able, the  department  does  offer  supporting  courses  to  assist 
students  who  expect  to  enter  the  various  fields  of  agriculture, 
public  health,  teaching  and  laboratory  work  in  the  biological 
sciences  or  veterinary  medicine. 
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SCHOOL  OF   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Philip  L.  Gamble,  Acting  Dean 
The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  the  numerous  activities  connected  with 
the  inception,  operation  and  control  of  business  enterprises 
without  overlooking  the  need  for  a  well-rounded  education. 
Three  specialized  and  one  general  curricula  are  offered  to 
better  prepare  students  for  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
the  adult  citizen.  Each  of  these  curricula  emphasizes  general 
education  in  a  common  program  for  the  first  two  years  and 
reserves  concentration  on  specialized  programs  for  the  last 
two  years. 

The  differentiated  and  specialized  curricula  offered  for 
the  junior-senior  years  are  in  Accounting,  Finance,  Industrial 
Administration,  and  Marketing.  These  curricula  are  supple- 
mented by  a  less  specialized  curriculum  in  General  Business. 
Each  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration. 

CURRICULA  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  courses  for  the  first  tv/o  years  are  largely  prescribed. 
Each  student  therefore  follows  a  nearly  uniform  program  of 
studies  until  he  begins  his  specialization.  General  education  is 
emphasized  by  providing  fundamental  courses  in  the  human- 
ities, mathematics,  science,  and  social  science. 

Freshman  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Government  25,  American       3  History  6,  Mod.  European 

Mathematics  7  3  Civ.  3 

English  1,  Composition  2  Mathematics  8  or  10  3 

Speech  3  1  English  2,  Composition  2 

Foreign  Ltanguage  or  Econ-  Speech  4  1 

omics  11,  Econ.  Geography  3  Foreign  Language  or 

Elective,  Science  3  Economics  12,  Ec.  Hist. 

of  U.S.  3 

Elective,  Science  3 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Accounting  25,  Principles  of    3  Accounting  26,  Principles  of      3 

Economics  25,  Elements  3  Economics  26,  Distribution      3 

English  25,  Survey  of  Eng.  English  26,   Survey  of  Eng. 

Lit.  3  Lit.  3 

Psychology  26,  General  3  Sociology  28,  Elements  3 

Elective  3  Elective  3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR    CURRICULA    IN 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

Philip  L.  Gamble,  Adviser 

This    program  is   offered   to  meet  the   needs  of   those 

students  whose  interest   is  in  general  business  rather  than 

in  some  more  specialized  field.    The  program  is  designed  to 

provide  training  in  the  social  sciences,  particularly  economics, 
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as  well  as  in  the  applied  fields  of  business  administration. 
This  training  should  fit  a  man  for  initial  employment  in  the 
training  courses  of  large  corporations  or  for  work  in  small 
businesses  and  for  further  study  in  graduate  school  of  a 
more  specialized  nature. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Ec.  53,  Money,  Banking  &  Business  Law  70                           3 

Credit                                       3  Ec.  56,  Business  Cycles              3 

Mktg.  53,  Marketing  &  Mktg.  Ec.  76,  Prin.  of  Transportation  3 

Prob.                                         3  Ec.   80,  Labor  Legislation        3 

Ec.  79,  Labor  Problems  3  Elective  3 
Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods 

of  Statistics  3 

Elective  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits           2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.  57,  Corporation  Finance     3           Ec.  70,  Monopolies  3 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Econ.  Theory    3           Ec.  78,  Public  Finance  3 

Ind.  Adm.  83,  Business  Mgt.     3           Professional  Elective*  3 

Professional  Elective*  3  Electives  6 
Elective                                            3 

*  Professional  electives  are  to  be  chosen  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  adviser. 

ACCOUNTING 
Richard  M.  Colwell,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  train  students  to  under- 
stand business  operations  from  the  viewpoint  of  income,  costs, 
valuation,  financial  systems  and  policies  and  the  interpreta- 
tion and  execution  thereof.  In  addition  to  providing  a  general 
business  background,  this  curriculum  is  the  foundation  for 
advanced  training  in  accountancy  and  financial  management. 
The  special  positions  of  accountancy  for  which  students  can 
qualify  are:  auditors,  certified  public  accountants,  comptrol- 
lers, cost  analysts,  credit  analysts,  income-tax  consultants, 
industrial  accountants,  public  accountants,  private  account- 
ants, system  designers,  and  teachers  of  accounting. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Ec.  51,  Ec.  of  Bus.  &  Industry  3  Business  Law  70                          3 

Ec.  53,  Money,  Banking  &  Acctg.  72,  Advanced  Acctg.      3 

Credit                                       3  English  84,  Expository 

Mktg.  53,  Marketing  &  Writing                                     3 

Mktg.  Prob.                             3  Electives                                         6 
Acctg.  71,  Advanced  Acctg.      3 
Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods 

of  Statistics  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.  57,  Corporation  Finance      3  Ec.  78,  Public  Finance  3 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Ec.  Theory        3  Ec.  82,  Investments  3 

Ind.  Adm.  83,  Business  Mgt.    3  Acctg.  74,  Acctg.  Systems         3 

Acct.  73,  Cost  Accounting         3  Acctg.  76,  Auditing  3 

Elective                                          3  Elective  3 
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FINANCE 
MiLO  Kimball,  Adviser 

Courses  in  banking,  finance  and  insurance  are  provided 
for  students  who  expect  to  assume  managerial  responsibilities 
for  financing  a  business  or  to  work  for  banks,  investment 
institutions,  brokerage  houses,  insurance  companies,  and 
governmental  agencies  concerned  with  finance.  The  curri- 
culum provides  for  study  of  our  monetary  and  credit  insti- 
tutions, the  principles  and  procedures  of  financial  administra- 
tion, the  principles  and  practices  of  insurance,  training  for 
investment  analysis  and  the  formation  of  investment  policies. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Fin.  53,  Money,  Banking  Ec.  56,  Business  Cycles  3 

&  Crd.                                       3  Ag.  Ec.  79,  Statistics  3 

Fin.  65,  Corporation  Finance    3  Bus.  Law  70,  Business  Law     3 

Ec.  79,  Labor  Problems             3  Professional  Elective  3 

Mktg.  53,  Principles  of  Mktg.     3  Elective  3 
Elective                                           3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Econ.  Theory    3  Fin.  76,  Insurance  3 

Ind.  Adm.  83,  Business  Mgt.       3  Fin.  78,  Public  Finance  3 

Fin.  81,  Problems  of  Bus.  Fin.    3  Fin.  82,  Investments  3 

Electives                                         6  Electives  6 

INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Sherman  Hoar,  Adviser 
Expanding  American  industry  now  offers  to  qualified 
students  the  opportunity  to  find  satisfying  careers  in  the 
various  fields  of  industrial  management,  labor  relations,  or 
personnel  management.  The  curriculum  offered  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  specialized  training  in  these  fields  and 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  business  enterprise. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Mktg.  53,  Mktg.,  &  Mktg.  Business  Lav/  70  3 

Prob.  3  Acctg.  74,  Acctg.  Systems  3 

Ec.  79,  Labor  Problems  3  Ec.  80,  Labor  Legislation  3 

Ind.  Adm.  83,  Business  Mgt.  3  Mktg.  52,  Industrial 

Acctg.  73,  Cost  Accounting  3                 Purchasing  3 

Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods  Mech.  Engin.  28,  Machine 

of  Statistics  3                Shop  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.  53,  Money,  Banking  &  Ec.  76,  Prin.  of  Trans- 

Crdt.  3  portation  3 

Ec.  57,  Corporation  Finance     3  Ind.  Engin.  88,  Time  & 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Ec.  Theory       3  Motion  Study  3 

Electives  6  Psych.  86,  Industrial  3 

Ind.  Adm.  84,  Personnel 

Adminis.  3 

Electives  3 
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MARKETING 
Harold  E.  Hardy,  Adviser 
This  program  is  designed  to  train  students  to  understand 
the  advertising,  selling  and  related  problems  of  wholesale 
and  retail  enterprises  and  industrial  firms.  The  curriculum 
offers  general  training  in  economics  and  business  principles 
along  with  specialized  study  of  basic  types  of  market  opera- 
tions. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Ec.   53,  Money,  Banking  &  Mktg.   54,  Sales  Mgt.  & 

Crdt.                                          3  Salesmanship                          3 

Mktg.   53,  Mktg.  &  Mktg.  Mktg.  52,  Industrial 

Prob.                                         3  Purchasing                              3 

Ec.  79,  iLabor  Problems             3  Business  Law  70                          3 

Ag.  Ec.  79,  Prin.  &  Methods  Ec.  76,  Prin.  of  Trans- 

of  Statistics                             3  portation                                  3 

Elective                                           3  Elective                                          3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Sem,ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ec.  55,  Ec.  of  Consumption       3  Mktg.  72,  Market  Research  3 

Ec.  73,  Modern  Ec.  Theory       3  Mktg.  74,  New  England 

Mktg.  71,  Retail  Merchan-                         Markets  3 

dising                                        3  Psych.  86,  Industrial  Psych.  3 

Mktg.  73,  Advertising                3  Professional  Elective*  3 

Elective                                           3  Elective  3 

*  Professional  elective  is  to  be  chosen  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  adviser. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
G.  A.  Marston,  Dean 

The  departments  of  agricultural  engineering,  civil  engi- 
neering, mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engineering 
comprise  the  School  of  Engineering.  Each  department  offers 
a  curriculum  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  that 
particular  branch.  An  optional  curriculum  in  industrial  engi- 
neering is  offered  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department. 

Engineering  can  be  defined  as  the  combination  of  science 
and  art  by  which  materials  and  power  are  made  useful  to 
mankind.  An  engineer  requires  intensive  technical  training 
but  at  the  same  time  he  should  acquire  the  broad  education 
that  distinguishes  the  professional  man  from  the  technician. 
His  education  does  not  end  with  formal  schooling  but  con- 
tinues throughout  his  life  as  he  accumulates  experience. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared to  offer  each  student  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
sound  training  in  the  fundamental  work  of  the  various 
branches  of  his  chosen  field.  At  the  same  time  he  receives 
a  thorough  training  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  which 
are  the  important  tools  of  the  engineer.  About  twenty  per 
cent  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  social  and  humanistic 
studies.  Some  opportunity  to  pursue  his  particular  interest 
is  offered  in  the  senior  year. 

The  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all. 
Specialization  to  a  limited  extent  begins  in  the  sophomore 
year. 

Freshman  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  2  English  2,  Composition  2 

Speech  3  1  Speech  4  1 

Mathematics  5,  Analytical  Mathematics  6,  Diff.  Calculus   4 

Geom.  4  Physics  26,  General  4 

Physics  25;  General  4  Mechanical  Eng.  2  (Drawing)  2 

Mechanical  Engineering  1  Military  2  2 

(Drawing)  2  Physical  Ed.  4  1 

Military  1  3 

Physical  Ed.  3  1 

Elect  one  of  the  following : 
History  5  3  History  6  3 

German  1,  5  3  German  2,  6  3 

French  1,  5,  15  3  French  2,  6,  16  3 

Spanish  1,  7  3  Spanish  2,  8  3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 
Majors  in  Engineering  will  select  one  of  the  following 
curricula. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
H.  N.  Stapleton,  Adviser 

Agricultural  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  engineering  principles  to  the  agricultural 
industry  in  which  mechanical  and  electrical  power,  process- 
ing equipment,  design  and  development  of  a  farm  structure, 
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soil   and  water   conservation,  research,  extension,  teaching, 
and  promotional  activities  form  parts. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  soundly 
in  basic  sciences,  engineering,  and  humanistic  subjects  for 
service  in  this  expanding  field.  There  is  opportunity  for 
limited  specialization  and  generous  provision  for  electives  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 


Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Eng.  25,  Lit.  3 

Math.  31,  Integ.  Calculus  4 

Chem.  1,  General  3 

Civil  Engin.  27,  Surveying  2 
Mech.  Engin.  3,  Descrpt. 

Geom.  2 

Military  25  2 

Mech.  Engin.  23,  Shop  3 


2nd  Seviester 

English  26,  Lit. 

Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations 

Chem.  2,  General 

Civil.  Engin.  34,  Applied 

Mech.   (Statics) 
Civ.  Engin.  26,  Surveying 

(Route) 
Military  26 


Credits 
3 


Summer   (6  Weeks) 
Civ.  Engin.  28,  Prop.  &  Civ.  Engin.  30,  Route 

Topog.  Surv.  3  Surveying  Prac. 

(or  approved  industrial  or  farm  employment) 

Junior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3 
Mech.  Engin.  61,  Test 

Materials  2 

Mech.  Engin.  65,  Heat  Engin.  3 

Elect.  Engin.  61,  Principles  of  4 
Civ.  Engin.  51,  Strength 

of  Mat'l  4 

Agricultural  Elective  3 

Senior 

1st  Semester  Credits 

Ag.  Engin.  71,  Mech.  Power  3 
Ag.  Engin.  73,  Farm 

Structures  4 
Civ.  Engin.   75,  Fluid 

Mechanics  3 
Ag.  Eng.  85,  Farm 

Electrification  3 
Mech.  Engin.  83,  Machine 

Design  3 

Tech.  Elective  3 


Credits 
3 


2nd  Semester 

Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26 

Agron.  2,  Soils 

Mech.  Engin.  68,  Kinematics 

Elect.  Eng.  62,  Prin.  of 

Elec.  Eng. 
Civ.  Engin.  52,  Applied 

Mech.    (Kinetics) 
Agricultural  Elective 


Year 

2nd  Semester  Credits 

Ag.  Eng.  76,  Mech.  Farm 

Equip.  3 

Ag.  Eng.  78,  Drainage  &  Reel.  3 

Ag.  Eng.  92,  Seminar  1 

Ag.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Org.  &  Mgt.  4 
Civ.   Eng.  90,  Contracts, 

Specif.  &  Est'g.  3 

Tech.  Elective  3 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

M.  P.  White,  Adviser 

The  profession  of  civil  engineering  once  included  all  engi- 
neering practice  other  than  military.  Even  today  it  includes 
such  branches  as  structures  of  all  types,  highways  and  rail- 
roads, hydraulics  as  it  applies  to  river  control  and  power 
development,  irrigation  and  drainage,  sanitary  engineering 
including  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  and  the  broad 
field  of  surveying  and  mapping.  Civil  engineers  by  the  nature 
of  their  work  find  many  opportunities  for  employment  with 
governmental  agencies.  Those  who  go  into  construction  must 
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go  wherever  their  projects  take  them,  while  those  engaged 
in  design,  maintenance  and  operation  are  generally  located 
in  cities  or  towns. 

The  curriculum  in  civil  engineering  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  work  in  any  of  these  fields.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  required  to  devote  about  one-fifth  of  his  hours  to 
the  humanistic-social  courses. 


Sophomore  Year 


2nd  Semester 

English  26,  Lit. 

Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations 

Chem.  2,  General 

Civ.  Engin.  26,  Route 

Surveying 
Civ.  E.  34,  Applied  Mech. 

(Statics) 
Military  26 

Summer   (6  Weeks) 
Civ.  E.  28,  Prop.  &  Topog.  Civ.  Eng.  30,  Route 


1st  Semester 

Credits 

Eng.  25,  Lit. 

3 

Math.  31,  Integ 

.  Calculus 

4 

Chem.  1,  General 

3 

Mech.  Engin.  3, 

Descrpt. 

Geom. 

2 

Civ.  Engin.  25, 

Surveying 

5 

Military  25 

2 

Credits 
3 


Surv. 


Surveying  Prac. 


Junior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3 

Civ.  Eng.  51,  Strength  ofMat'l.  4 
Civ.  Eng.  55,  Highway  Engin.  3 
Civil  Eng.  61,  Testing  Mat'l.  2 
Elec.  Engin.  63,  Elements  of  3 
Geol.  50,  Engin.  Geol.  3 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26  3 

Civ.  Eng.  70,  Theory  of 

Structures  4 

Civ.  E.  52,  Applied  Mech. 

(Kinetics)  3 

Civ.  Engin.  80,  Soil  Mechanics  3 
Mech.  Engin.  59,  Mat'l.  of 

Constr.  2 

Civ.  Engin.   76,  Fluid 

Mechanics  4 


Senior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Civ.  Eng.  71,  Structural 

Design  3 

Civ.  Eng.  73,  Concrete  & 

Masonry  4 

Civ.  Eng.  77,  Water  Supply  4 
Civ.  Eng.  81,  Foundations  2 

English  83,  Technical  Writing  2 
Non-Tech.  Elective   (Am. 

Gov't.  25  recommended)      3 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

Civ.  Eng.  72,  Adv.  Struct. 

Theory  3 

Civ.  Eng.  78,  Sanitary  Engin.     3 

Civ.  Eng.  90,  Contracts, 

Specif.  &  Est.  3 

Civ.  Eng.  92,  Professional 

Sem.  1 

Pub.  Health  66,  Community 
Sanit.  2 

Technical  Elective*  3 

Non-Tech.  Elective  (Bus. 

Law  70  recommended)         3 

*Econ.  76,  Prin.  of  Transporta- 
tion 

♦Mech.  Eng.  65,  Heat  Engin. 

*Civ.    Eng.   56,  Transportation 
Engin. 

*Civ.  Engin.  94,  Advanced  Sur- 
veying 

*Civ.  Engin.  96,  Hydraulic 
Engin. 

*iBact.  54,  Fundamentals  of 
Water  &  Sewerage  Bact. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Robert  R.  Brown,  Adviser 
Electrical  engineering  is  that  branch  of  the  profession 
covering  the  engineering  applications  of  electricity.  The  first 
commercial  application  was  street  lighting  some  sixty  years 
ago.  The  electric  lamp  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
electric  motor,  transformers,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio, 
electronic  devices,  etc.,  so  that  today  electrical  engineering 
reaches  into  every  profession,  every  walk  of  life.  It  has  be- 
come so  broad,  so  extensive  in  its  applications,  that  it  is 
considered  to  be  divided  into  various  fields  such  as  power, 
communications,  illumination,  electronics,  control  engineer- 
ing, and  others,  each  of  these  having  specialized  sub-divisions. 
The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  work  in  any  of  these  fields,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  specialization  in  any  of  them,  either  in  advanced  courses 
or  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  about  one-fifth  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  is  devoted  to  the  humanistic-social  courses  so  that 
he  may  have  an  understanding  of  the  broader  aspects  of  engi- 
neering and  its  relation  to  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Lit.  3  English  26,  Lit.  3 

Math.  31,  Integ.  Calculus  4  Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations  4 

Chem.  1,  General  3  Chem.  2,  General  3 

Mech.  Eng.  3,  Descrpt.  Geom.    2  Civ.  E.  34,  Ap.  Mech.  (Statics)    3 

Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26  3  Elec.Engin.  40,  Fundamentals  3 

IVIilitary  25  2  Military  26  2 

Summer 
Mech.  Engin.  23,  Shop  3  credits 

Civ.  Engin.  27,  Surveying  2  credits 

Junior  Year 
1st  Sem.ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Elec.  Eng.  51,  A.C.  Circuits        4  Econ.  25,  or  Psych.  26  3 

Elec.  Eng.  53,  D.C.  Machinery  4  Elec.  Eng.  54,  A.C.  Machinery  4 

Elec.  E.  57,  Engin.  Anly.  3  Elec.  Eng.  74,  Electronics  4 

Mech.  Eng.  65,  Heat  Engin..  I    3  Civ.Eng.  61,  Testing  of  Mat'ls.  2 

Civ.  Eng.  53,  Strength  of  Mat'l.  3  Mech.  Eng.  66,  Heat  Engin.        3 

English  83,  Technical  Writing  2  Civ.  E.  52,  Applied  Mech. 

(Kinetics)  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Elec.  Eng.  75,  Applied  Elec.  E.  78,  Transient  Analy.     3 

Electronics  4  Ind.  Eng.  86,  Industrial  Engin.   3 

Elec.  Eng.  77,  Elec.  Network  Elec.  Eng.  92,  Prof.  Sem.  1 

Analy.  3  Technical  Elective*  7  or  8 

Mech.  Eng.  79,  Mech.  Eng.  Non-Technical  Elective  3 

Eng.  Lab.  I  2  *Elec.  E.  80,  Elec.  Coram.  II 

Civ.  Eng.  75,  Fluid  Mechanics   3  *Elec.  E.  86,  Power  Syst.  Netw. 

Technical  Elective*  4  *Elec.  Eng.  84,  Ind.  Electronics 

Non-Technical  Elective  3  *Elec.  Eng.  88,  Comm.  Netw. 

*Elec.  Eng.  79,  Elec.  Com-  *Elec.  Eng.  90,  Illumination 

munications  I  *Elec.  Eng.  94,  U.H.F.  Tech. 

*Elec.  Eng.  81,  Adv.  Elec.  ''Elec.  Eng.  96,  Electromagnetic 

Mach.  Engr. 

*Elec.  Eng.  82,  Power  Applica- 
tions in  Ind. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Maurice  E.  Bates,  Adviser 

Mechanical  engineering  is  that  branch  of  the  profession 
which,  broadly  speaking,  covers  the  fields  of  heat,  power, 
design  of  machinery,  industrial  management  and  manufac- 
turing problems. 

Building  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  departments 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  undertakes  to  show  the  student  how 
fundamental  physical  laws  apply  to  this  field  of  the  profession. 
The  courses  selected  give  the  student  thorough  training  in 
the  basic  principles  so  that  particular  applications  can  be 
mastered  in  professional  practice.  Therefore,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  give  highly  specialized  instruction. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  modern  engineer  lives  in  a 
time  of  rapid  social  and  technological  change.  Only  the  man 
who  has  had  a  well-balanced  cultural  and  technical  program 
of  study  can  adjust  quickly  enough  to  the  needs  of  a  con- 
tinually changing  social  order.  The  following  curricula  em- 
phasize the  fundamentals  of  the  four  M's  of  engineering; 
materials,  methods,  men,  and  money,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  vital  to  the  modern  engineer. 

Summer   (Following  Freshman  Year) 
Mechanical  Engineering  27  and  28,  Shop  6  credit  hours 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Lit.  3  English  26,  Lit.  3 

Math.  31,  Integ.  Calculus  4  Math.  32,  Diff.  Equations         4 

Chem.  1,  General  3  Chem.  2,  General  3 

Mech.  Eng.  3,  Descript.  Geom.  2  Civ.  Eng.  34,  Appld.  Mech. 

Mech.  Eng.  59,  Mat'l.  of  (Statics)  3 

Constr.  2  Mech.  Eng.  72,  Fund,  of 

Ind.Engin.  25,  Prod.  Processes  2  Metallurgy  3 

Military  25  2  Military  26  2 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Sem,ester  Credits 

Econ.  25  or  Psych.  26  3  Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3 

Civ.  Engin.  52,  Appld.  Mech.  Civ.  Engin.  76,  Fluid  Mech.        4 

(Kinetics)  3  Mech.  Eng.  68,  Kinematics         3 

Mech.  E.  67,  Mech.  Instr.  Lab.   1  Mech.  Eng.  64,  Eng.  Thermo- 

Mech.  Eng.  63,  Eng.  Thermo-  dynamics  3 

dynamics  4  Elec.  Eng.  62,  Principles  4 

Elec.  E.  61,  Principles  4  Civ.  Eng.  61,  Testing  of  Mat'ls.  2 

Civ.  Eng  51,  Strength  of  Mat'l.   4 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Mech.  Eng.  75,  Power  Plants     3  Mech.  E.  76,  Ref .  &  Air  Cond.    3 

Mech.  E.  77,  Internal  Mech.  E.  80,  Mech.  Eng.  Lab.     2 

Combust.  E.  3  Mech.  E.  86,  Adv.  Mach.  Des.     3 

Mech.  Eng.  79,  Mech.  Eng.  Technical  Elect.f  6 

Lab.  2  Non-Tech.  Elect.  (Bus.  Law 

Mech.  Eng.  83,  Machine  70  or  Psych.  86,  Ind.  rec.)     3 

Design  3  fMech.  Engin.  82,  Fluid  Mach. 

Mech.  Engin.  85,  Dynamics  Mech.  Engin.  88,  Steady-Flow 

of  Mach.  3  Mach. 

Mech.  Engin.  91,  Sem.  1  Mech.  Eng.  90,  Adv.  Metallurgy 

Non-Technical  Elect.  (Am.  Elec.  Eng.  65,  Ind.  Electricity 

Govt.  25  recommended)      3  Ind.  Engin.  86 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  OPTION 
W.  H.  Weaver,  Adviser 

Industrial  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  the  organization,  operation  and  management 
of  manufacturing  plants.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  operation  of  a  manufacturing  plant  is  fundamentally  an 
engineering  activity.  Consequently,  the  industrial  engineer- 
ing curriculum  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering. To  the  technical  knowledge  and  scientific  attitude 
developed  through  the  study  of  engineering  is  added  the 
study  of  certain  courses  in  the  humanities,  in  economics,  and 
in  management. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Econ.  25,  or  Psych.  26                3  Psych.  26  or  Econ.  25  3 

Mech.  Eng.  65,  Heat  Engin.        3  Mech.  Eng.  66,  Heat  Eng.  3 

Civ.Eng.  53, Strength  of  Mat'l.  3  Civ.  E.  52,  Appld.  Mech. 

Elec.  Eng.  61,  Prin.  of  Elec.                          (Kinetics)  3 

Eng.                                           4  Elec.  Eng.  62,  Prin.  of  E.  E.  4 

Acct.  25,  Prin.  of  Bus.               3  Acct.  26,  Prin.  of  Bus.  3 

Ind.  Engin.  51,  Ind.  Mgt.          3  Ec.  79,  Labor  Prob.  3 

Senior  Year 
1st  Sem,ester                     Credits           2nd  Semester                   Credits 
Econ.  57,  Corp.  Finance              3           Ind.  Adm.  84,  Personnel 
Acctg.  73,  Cost  Acct.                 3                  Adm.  3 
Mech.  Engin.  79,  Lab.  I            2           Ind.  Engin.  76,  Time  Study  3 
Mech.  Engin.  68,  Kinematics     3           Ind.  Engin.  78,  Factory  PI.  2 
Ind.  Engin.  75,  Job  Evaluation  2           Ind.  Engin.  80,  Budget  Con.  3 
Ind.  Engin.  77,  Prod.  Control     3           Ind.  Engin.  82,  Work  Sim- 
Elective                                       2-3                 plification  2 

Ind.  Engin.  92,  Sem.  1 

Elective  2-3 

Recommended  Electives 
Psych.  86,  Industrial  Soc.  28,  Introduction 

Ag.  Econ.  79,  Statistics  Govt.  25,  American 

Business  Law  70  Mktg.  51,  Sales  Mgt. 

Econ.  12,  Ec.  Hist,  of  U.S.  Elec.  Engin.  65,  Indus.  Elec. 

Econ.  80,  Labor  Legis.  English  83,  Tech.  Composition 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Dean 

Students  majoring  in  Home  Economics  are  fitted  for  a 
variety  of  professions  as  well  as  for  successful  home  making 
in  the  broadest  sense.  The  curricula  provide  for  a  general 
education  including  specialization  in  a  chosen  field  of  interest. 
Students  with  well-rounded  personalities  and  some  scientific 
inclination  will  find  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  and 
professional  service  in  fields  where  well-trained  women  are 
in  great  demand.  National  professional  organizations  in  this 
field  set  standards  for  which  students  may  qualify  in  this 
program. 

The  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics  iiacludes  a 
study  of  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences;  English, 
history,  and  art;  and  opportunities  for  electives  in  other 
fields.  In  the  spring  of  her  freshman  year,  each  student  is 
assigned  to  a  member  of  the  Home  Economics  faculty  who 
will  serve  as  a  friendly  personal  adviser  and  help  the  student 
decide  upon  her  choice  of  electives  in  the  subsequent  years. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

The  program  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years  is  largely 
prescribed  with  one  sophomore  elective  to  be  chosen  in  line 
with  the  major  interest. 

Freshman  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  2  English  2,  Composition  2 

Speech  3  1  Speech  4  1 

Chemistry  1,  General  3  Cnemistry  2,  General  3 

iZoology  1,  History  5,  or  Mathematics  12  or  8  3 

Mathematics  7  3  zForeign  Language  3 

^Foreign  Language  3  Home  Ec.  2,  Clothing  Selec- 

Home  Economics  1,  Intro-                            tion  and  Constr.  3 

duction  3  Physical  Education  8  2 

Physical  Education  7  2  Hygiene  1 

»  Zoology  1  is  especially  recommended  for  those  interested  in 
Foods,  Nutrition,  or  Child  Development.  History  5,  Modern  Euro- 
pean Civilization,  is  a  recommended  alternative  for  those  interested 
in  art  or  design. 

2  Students  who  have  had  four  years  or  more  of  two  foreign 
languages  in  high  school  may  substitute  Zoology  1,  History  5,  or 
History  6. 

Sophomore  Year 

1st  Sem,ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.  3  English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.  3 

Economics  25,  Elements  3  Psychology  26,  General  3 

Chemistry  31,  Organic  3  Chem.  32  or  Zoology  35  3 

3Home  Ec.  31,  Applied  Art  3  Home  Ec.  30,  Foods  3 

Elective  3  Elective  3 

Physical  Education  27  2  Physical  Education  28  2 

3  Students  may  substitute  Home  Ec.  26,  61  or  62  for  Course  31 
and  pre-research  majors  may  omit. 
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Electives:  Electives: 

-^Accounting  25,  Principles       3  ^Accounting  26,  Principles        3 

Art  31,  Elementary  Design       3  ^Economics  26,  Distribution      3 

sBacteriology  31,  31A  4  eChemistry  30,  Quantitative     4 

eChemistry  29,  Qualitative       4  7Home  Ec.  26,  Textiles  3 

Government  25,  American        3  BPhysics  26,  Light  and 

sPhysics  25,  Mechanics,  Electricity  4 

Sound,  Heat  4  Sociology  28,  Introduction        3 

sZoology  35,  Physiology  3 

-»  Recommended  for  merchandising  majors. 

5  Required  for  membership  in  American  Dietetics  Association. 

6  Recommended  in  place  of  Chem.  31  and  32  for  pre-research 
majors. 

7  Recommended  for   Clothing   and  Textile   and  Merchandising 
majors. 

8  Recommended  for  pre-research   majors. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
A  student  may  specialize  in  one  of  several  fields  of  Home 
Economics  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  consultation 
with  her  faculty  adviser,  each  student  will  choose  courses 
directly  related  to  her  objective.  To  qualify  for  a  B.S.  degree 
in  Home  Economics  a  student  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years  must  have  a  minimum  of  15  credits  and  not  more  than 
42  credits  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  30  of  which  are 
in  the  major  field.  The  following  curricula  are  suggestive. 
Those  interested  in  other  types  of  professional  work  or 
commercial  positions  of  any  other  type  should  consult  with 
advisers  about  desirable  electives.  For  students  not  interested 
in  professional  work,  a  more  liberal  choice  of  electives  is 
possible. 

Child  Development  and  Family  Life  Education.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  child  development,  nursery  school  work 
and  social  service  work  should  choose  this  curriculum  in- 
cluding subjects  marked  (C).  The  University  is  affiliated 
with  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit  which  specializes 
in  education  for  home  and  family  life.  One  or  two  outstand- 
ing students  may  be  selected  each  year  to  study  there  for 
one  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Institution  Management. 
This  curriculum  prepares  for  the  professional  fields  of  hos- 
pital or  administrative  dietitian  or  nutritionist  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  courses  approved  by  the  American  Dietetics 
Association.  This  curriculum  is  also  advised  for  those  in- 
terested in  home  service  and  commercial  demonstrating  re- 
lated to  foods.  Courses  marked  (N)  should  be  included  in 
this  curriculum. 

Pre-Research  in  Nutrition.  This  curriculum  is  planned 
for  the  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in 
nutrition  or  biochemical  research.  Some  of  the  usual  required 
courses  usually  required  in  home  economics  are  waived  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  more  of  the  basic  sciences.  The  course 
should  be  planned  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
and  should  include  courses  marked  (PR). 
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Home  Economics  Education  and  Extension.  Prepara- 
tion for  teaching  demands  the  same  basic  courses  whether  a 
student  plans  to  teach  adults  or  4-H  club  groups  in  Extension, 
or  young  people  at  the  high  school  or  junior  high  school  level. 
In  addition  to  courses  required  of  all  home  economics  stu- 
dents, those  marked  (E)  are  recommended  for  those  planning 
for  any  form  of  teaching.  Courses  in  speech  and  writing  are 
important.  Electives  should  be  chosen  in  line  with  special 
interests  or  needs.  Teachers  should  be  ready  to  teach  some 
subject  other  than  home  economics  if  demanded;  extension 
workers  need  special  work  in  rural  sociology  and  adult  edu- 
cation. Camp  teaching  or  apprentice  training  is  recommended 
between  junior  and  senior  year. 

Merchandising  and  Retailing.  This  curriculum  is  plan- 
ned in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  girls  interested  in  preparing 
for  the  merchandising  field.  The  junior  and  senior  curriculum 
includes  courses  marked  (M)  in  Home  Economics  and  in 
Business  Administration,  and  should  be  planned  with  the 
faculty  adviser  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  if  possible. 
Students  choosing  this  program  should  plan  on  at  least  a  year 
of  in-service  training  after  college. 

Textiles,  Clothing,  and  Related  Art.  This  curriculum 
is  of  interest  to  students  who  may  wish  to  use  clothing  and 
related  art  in  a  general  and  aesthetic  sense  for  their  personal 
and  family  development.  Students  with  ability  and  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  artistic  and  technical  aspects  of  textiles, 
clothing,  and  related  art  are  encouraged  to  go  further  in 
this  field.  Courses  marked  (T&C)  should  be  included  in  this 
curriculum. 

These  curricula  are  planned  to  prepare  students  in  sev- 
eral fields  of  interest.  Courses  required  of  all  home  economic 
students  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  ( * ) .  Courses  designed 
and  recommended  for  special  interests  are  indicated  by  letters 
as  follows: 

(C)  Child  Development  and  Family  Life. 

(N)  Foods  and  Nutrition. 

(PR)  Pre-research  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. 

(E)  Home  Economics  Education  and  Extension. 

(M)  Merchandising  and  Retailing. 

(T&C)  Textiles,  Clothing  and  Applied  Art. 

Junior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

*Home  Ec.  51,  Foods  3 
*Home  Ec.  75,  Ec.  of 

Household  3 
Home  Ec.  61,  Clothing  Selec- 
tion &   Const.    (E)    (M) 

(T&C)  3 
Ag.  Engin.  51,  House 

Planning  (T&C)  3 

Chem.  51,  Organic  (PR)  4 

Chem.  79,Biochem.  (N)  4 

Education  (N)    (E)  3 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

*Home  Ec.  52,Nutrition  3 
Home  Ec.  26,  Textiles  (E) 

(M)  (T&C)  3 
Home  Ec.  60,  Equipment 

(E)  (M)  3 
Home  Ec.  62,  Home  Furnish. 

(E)  (M)  (T&C)  3 
Home  Ec.  70,  Child  Dev. 

(C)    (E)  3 

Chem.  52,  Organic  (PR)  4 

Education  (E)  3 
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Senior  Year 


1st  Semester                      Credits 

2nd  Semester                     Credits^ 

Home  Ec.  71,  Retail  Food 

*Home  Ec.  77,  Home  Mgt. 

3 

Buying  (N) 

3 

Home  Ec.  60,  Equipment  (E) 

#HomeEc.  81,  Meth.  of 

(M) 

3 

Teach.  (E) 

3 

Home  Ec.  80,  Family  (C)  (E) 

3 

Home  Ec.  85,  Nurserey  Sch. 

#Home  Ec.  83,  Student 

Mgt.  (C) 

3 

Teaching  (E) 

3 

Home  Ec.  87,  Tailor'g  (M) 

Home  Ec.  88,  Appl.  Dress 

(T&C) 

3 

Dsn.  (M)  (T&C) 

3 

Home  Ec.  89,  Diet  Therapy 

Home  Ec.  90,  Nutr.  Sem.  (N) 

(N)   (PR) 

3 

(PR) 

1 

Hom.e  Ec.  91,  Inst.  Mgt.  (E) 

Home  Ec.  92,  Inst.  Mgt.  (N) 

3 

(N) 

3 

Home  Ec.  98,  Special  Prob- 

Home Ec.  93,  Exp.  Food  (N) 

3 

lems  (PR) 

3 

Home  Ec.  95,  Child  Nutr. 

Art  78,  Renaissance  & 

(N)    (E) 

3 

Modern  (T&C) 

3 

Accounting  25  (N) 

3 

Speech  92  (E) 

3 

Art.  31,  Elem.  Design  (M) 

3 

Chem.  79,  Biochem.  (PR) 

4 

Marketing  53,  Mkt.  Prob.  (M) 

3 

Speech  91  (E) 

3 

Art  75.  Appreciation  (E) 

(T&C) 

3 

''  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  Students. 
#  Acceptable  as  credits  in  Education. 


Other   suggested  electives   for  juniors  and  seniors: 


Animal  Husbandry   91,    Gene- 
tics and  Eugenics 
Economics  26,  55 
Education  51,  52,  53,  81,  88 
English  81,  Creative  Writing 
Food  Technology  75 
Marketing  53,  54,  72,  73 


Government  25,  American 

Journalism  (English  85)    (E) 

Language 

Literature 

Music  51,  52 

Psychology  55,  88,  94 

Zoology  25 

Sociology  52 
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SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 
C.  L.  Thayer,  Acting  Dean 

The  School  of  Horticulture  offers  instruction  in  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
ornamental  shrubs;  in  the  breeding  and  improvement  of 
plants;  in  the  active  management  and  conservation  of  forests 
^nd  wildlife;  in  the  design,  planting  and  care  of  ornamental 
plantings,  and  in  the  processing  and  technology  of  food  pro- 
ducts. 

In  this  broad  field  of  horticulture  trained  leadership  is 
needed  as  never  before.  On  the  land  we  must  have  more 
well-informed  men  with  the  vision  to  fit  developmients  in 
their  business  into  a  rapidly  changing  national  economy.  In 
the  research  laboratory  we  must  have  more  men  and  women 
fully  competent  and  eager  to  push  ahead  of  known  procedures 
and  blaze  the  way  to  a  more  effective  horticulture  geared  to 
better  living.  In  the  classrooms  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  we  need  more  teachers  who  can  orient  their  material 
to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  nation  and 
can  also  bring  to  bear  on  current  problems  all  that  funda- 
mental science  has  to  contribute.  Competent  men  and  women 
are  needed  as  never  before  to  meet  problems  of  great  com- 
plexity which  call  for  immediate  solution. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  School  has  available  the  following  facilities  for  in- 
struction : 

Greenhouses. — Splendid  laboratories  for  propagating, 
growing,  and  studying  a  wide  variety  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables are  provided  by  nearly  20,000  square  feet  of  greenhouse 
space  adjacent  to  classrooms.  The  Durfee  Plant  Houses,  in 
addition,  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  which  illus- 
trate chiefly  the  flora  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 
These  are  supplemented  by  about  5,000  square  feet  of  hotbeds 
and  coldframes. 

Gardens. — Several  acres  of  land  are  used  for  the  culture 
of  vegetables  in  great  variety,  florists'  crops,  garden  flowers, 
bedding  plants,  and  herbaceous  perennials.  A  nursery  is 
maintained  for  instruction  in  the  propagation  of  woody  orna- 
mental plants  and  an  excellent  collection  of  plants  used  in 
landscape  work  is  available  in  gardens  and  campus  plantings. 

Orchards. — Several  hundred  varieties  of  trees  and  small 
fruits  are  maintained  in  well  equipped  plantations  near  at 
hand.  A  fruit  tree  nursery  offers  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  problems  of  propagation. 

Forests. — The  Mt.  Toby  forest  of  755  acres  and  smaller 
tracts  of  woodland  near  the  campus  afford  excellent  facilities 
for  field  work  in  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management.  A  State 
Forest  Nursery  on  the  campus  produces  each  year  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  seedlings  of  several  species  which  are  used 
for  forest  planting  throughout  the  State. 
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Laboratories. — In  addition  to  the  facilities  listed  above 
a  number  of  laboratories  and  drafting  rooms  are  main- 
tained by  the  departments  of  instruction.  Of  particular  in- 
terest are  the  laboratories  devoted  to  teaching  and  research 
in  the  manufacture,  preservation,  and  examination  of  food 
products.  Facilities  are  available  for  the  use  of  small  animals 
in  nutritional  work  related  to  the  technology  of  foods.  The 
laboratory  is  equipped  for  food  freezing  and  dehydration,  and 
a  modern  cold  storage  warehouse  is  available  for  special 
studies. 

CURRICULA  IN  HORTICULTURE 

The  School  includes  the  Departments  of  Floriculture,, 
Food  Technology,  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 

Each  departmental  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  training  in  the  Sciences  and  Arts  in- 
volved most  closely  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  field 
of  that  department  and  in  the  broader  field  of  life  in  these 
times.  Each  curriculum  provides  a  well  considered  foun- 
dation from  which  increasing  effectiveness  may  be  attained 
with  further  study  and  experience.  Electives  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of 
special  interests  or  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies  which 
might  later  be  a  handicap. 

The  program  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years  is  fairly 
uniform  for  all  curricula   and  is  outlined  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  2 

Speech  3  1 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1  3 

1  Chemistry  1,  General  3 

zMathematics  7  3 

sHort.  1,  Plant  Propagation  3 

Military  1  (men)  3 

Physical  Education  3  (men)  1 
Physical  Education  7 

(women)  2 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

English  2,  Composition  2 

Speech  4  1 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1  3 

Chemistry  2,  General  3 

Mathematics  8  or  10  S 

sAgronomy  2,  Soils  3 

Military  2  (men)  2 
Physical  Education  4  (men)  1 
Physical  Education  8 

(women)  2 

Hygiene  (women)  1 

>  Majors  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Ornamental  Horticultiore 
may  substitute  a  Foreign  Language  or  History  5  and  6  for  the  year 
course  in  Chemistry. 

2  Students  who  expect  to  take  Calculus  in  the  sophomore  year 
should  elect  Mathematics  7  and  10.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  degree  take  History  in  place  of  Mathematics. 

3  Food  Technology  majors  will  take  Mechanical  Engineering  1 
(Drawing)  in  place  of  Horticulture  1.  One  year  of  modern  language 
may  toe  substituted  for  Drawing  1  and  Agronomy  2  by  special 
permission.  Wildlife  Management  majors  may  take  Mechanical 
Engineering  1  (Drawing)  in  place  of  Horticulture  1  or  a  year  of 
modern  language  in  place  of  Horticulture  1  and  Agronomy  2. 
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Sophomore  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits 

2nd  Semester                    Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.         3 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.          3 

Economics  25  or  Psychology 

Psychology  26  or  Economics 

26                                                 3 

25                                                 3 

A  Science                                       3 

A  Science                                       3 

Electives                                         6 

Electives                                         6 

Military  25  (men)                       2 

Military  26  (men)                       2 

Physical  Education  27 

Physical  Education  28 

(women)                                  2 

(women)                                  2 

In  making  all  elections  students  should  be  guided  by 
the  departmental  recommendations  for  the  sophomore  year 
to  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  junior-senior 
curricula  in  Horticulture. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 

IN  HORTICULTURE 

Juniors  and  seniors  in  Horticulture  will  elect  their 
major  work  in   one    of  the  following  curricula: 

FLORICULTURE 
C.  L.  Thayer,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Floriculture  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  study  of  the  practices  and  principles  involved 
in  the  production,  marketing  and  uses  of  cut  flowers,  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  grown  outdoors  and  under  glass.  Opportu- 
nities available  to  graduates  may  include :  positions  in  various 
fields  of  commercial  floriculture,  such  as  production,  whole- 
sale marketing  and  retailing;  employment  in  nurseries,  on 
private  estates  and  in  conservatories;  positions  in  the  pro- 
fessional field,  including  graduate  study,  teaching  in  colleges 
and  secondary  schools,  research  and  extension  work  under 
state,  Federal,  or  other  supervision. 

It  is  advantageous  for  the  student  to  determine,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  type  of  position  for  which  he  wishes  to  fit 
himself  since  the  choice  of  elective  courses  will  depend  largely 
on  his  decision. 

As  sophomores  majors  are  advised  to  take  Chemistry  29 
and  30  for  their  Sciences.  First  semester  electives  should  be 
Botany  25  and  Olericulture  25;  second  semester  Entomology 
26  and  Floriculture  26. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                      Credits  2nd  Semester                    Credits 

Flori.  51,  Greenhouse  Mgt.         3  Flori.  52,  Flower  Arrange- 

Flori,  79,  Conservatory  ment                                          3 

Plants  or                                  2  Flori.  54,  Greenhouse  Const.      3 

Flori,  81,  Herb.  Gardens  Plant  Breeding  52,  Methods       3 

and  borders                            3  Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology       3 

Zoology  53,  Prin.  of  Genetics     3  Electives                                         6 
Entomology  51,  Pests  of 

Special  Crops  3 

Electives  5-6 
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^  Senior  Year 

J  St    Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Flori.  75,  Commercial  3  Flori.  76,  Commercial  3 

Flori.  79  or  2  Flori.  82,  Seminar  3 

Flori.  81  3  Botany  68,  Physiology  3 

Botany  67,  Physiology  3  Electives  8 

Electives  8-9 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
C.  R.  Fellers,  Adviser 

The  curriculum  in  Food  Technology  provides  scientific 
and  applied  training  in  the  principles  concerned  with  the 
processing,  preservation,  and  packaging  of  foods  and  food 
products.  Both  home  and  commercial  methods  of  food  preser- 
vation are  considered.  Practical  work  includes  canning,  freez- 
ing, dehydration,  and  fermentation  and  salting.  Methods  of 
manufacture  of  jams,  jellies,  fruit  juices,  and  beverages  are 
a  part  of  course  work.  An  effort  is  made  to  apply  the  student's 
background  in  chemistry  and  bacteriology  to  Food  Technology 
problems  and  food  analysis. 

The  curriculum  gives  the  student  a  broad  science  back- 
ground with  specialized  knowledge  in  food  processing  and 
preservation.  Special  courses  are  offered  for  Home  Economics 
majors  who  plan  to  teach  or  do  extension  work  in  foods. 
Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  commercial  work 
in  cannery,  freezer  and  other  plant  operation;  (2)  control 
and  analytical  work  related  to  food  products ;  ( 3 )  government 
food  inspection  and  grading;  (4)  technological  work  in  gov- 
ernment and  industry. 

Ambitious  students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  the  back- 
ground which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  graduate  work  and 
research  in  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
technology  of  foods. 

The  selection  of  supporting  courses  depends  upon  the 
objective  of  the  student,  which  should  be  determined  as  early 
as  possible. 

Food  Technology  majors  should  take  Physics  25  and  26 
and  Chemistry  29  and  30  in  the  sophomore  year;  also,  if 
possible.  Bacteriology  31  and  31  A.  Students  planning  to  take 
Physical  Chemistry  should  complete  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Food  Tech.  51,  Introductory      3  Food  Tech.  52,  Food  Prod.         3 

Chemistry  51,  Organic  4  Chemistry  52,  Organic  4 

Bacteriology  51  3  Bacteriology  82,  Applied  3 

Electives  Agr.  Engin.  80,  Food  Engin.       3 

Electives 
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Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Food  Tech.  61,  Industrial  Food  Tech.  62,  Industrial 

Technology                            3  Technology                            3 

Food  Tech.  71,  Food  Science  Food  Tech.  72,  Food  Science 

Literature                               2  Literature                               2 

Food  Tech.  91,  Exam,  of  Food  Tech.  92,  Exam,  of 

Food  Prod.                              3  Food  Prod.                              3 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological  or  4  Food  Tech.  82,  Confections 

Chemistry  65,  Physical              3  and  Cereal  Products  or       2 

Electives  Chemistry  66,  Physical             3 

Electives 

Suggested  Junior-Senior  Electives 
Public  Health  61,  62,  63  Poult.  Husbandry  75 

A  foreign  language  Olericulture  73,  74 

Mechanical  Engin.  1,  63  Botany  66 

Pomology  77  Home  Ec.  30,  52.  54 

Dairy  Ind.  75,  77,  52  or  78  Food  Tech.  85,  95 

Animal  Husbandry  53  Chem.  Engin.  55,  56,  58 

Indus.  Engin.  25,  51 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
This  department  offers  two  curricula,   one  in  Forestry 
and  one  in  Wildlife  Management. 

FORESTRY 
R.  P.  HOLDSWORTH,  Adviser 

The  curriculum  in  forestry  includes  a  series  of  courses 
in  technical  forestry  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  general  undergraduate  preparation  in  this 
professional  field.  With  its  supporting  and  cognate  courses 
it  substantially  meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Forester  examination.  Should  the  student  upon  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor's  Degree  follow  the  highly  desirable 
procedure  of  continuing  his  education  at  a  graduate  school 
of  forestry,  he  should  receive  credit  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  technical  courses  accomplished  here.  The 
additional  time  required  to  obtain  the  Master  of  Forestry 
Degree  would  normally  be  one  year. 

Should  the  student  elect  to  pursue  a  pre-professional 
curriculum  in  forestry,  giving  less  time  to  technical  forestry 
courses  and  more  to  the  basic  sciences  and  cultural  subjects, 
the  time  required  to  obtain  the  Master  of  Forestry  Degree  at 
a  graduate  school  after  graduation  here  will  be  two  years. 

Most  of  the  forestry  courses  are  open  to  students  other 
than  those  concentrating  in  forestry,  but  these  courses  should 
be  elected  only  after  consultation  with  the  student's  major 
adviser,  and  the  instructor  teaching  the  course. 

Sophomore  majors  in  forestry  take  Economics  25  and 
either  required  History  or  Psychology  26  the  first  semester. 
Physics  25,  Botany  25  and  Civil  Engineering  27  should  be 
elected  first  semester;  Botany  28,  Physics  26,  Forestry  26, 
and  Entomology  26  second  semester. 


Junior 

Year 

idits 

2nd  Semester                    Credits 

3 

Forestry  56,  Prin.  of 

3 

Silviculture 

3 

3 

Forestry  54,  Forest  Soils 

3 

3 

Forestry  66,  Wood  Anatomy 

3 

&  Indent. 
Wildlife  Mgt.  72,  Forest- 

3 

Animal  Relationships 

3 

Entomology  72,  Forest  Ent. 

3 

Senior 

Year 
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1st  Semester  Cr 

Forestry  53,  Silvics 
Forestry  55,  Mensuration 
Forestry  59,  Protection 
Geology  27,  Physical 
Plant  Pathology  51 


1st  Sem,ester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Forestry  81,  Regional  Silvicul.  3  Forestry  82,  Seeding  and 
Forestry  57,  Forest  Policy  Planting  3 

&Econ.  3  Forestry  80,  Forest  Mgt.  3 

Forestry  75,  Forest  Products     3  Forestry  78,  Harvesting  3 

Electives*  Electives* 

*  Two  per  semester  are  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Botany  67,  68  Accounting  25 

Plant  Breeding  51,  52  Language 

Agronomy  57  History 

English  81,  83  Psychology 

Land  Arch.  25  Chemistry 

Geology  28,  51,  52  Mathematics 
Agric.  Econ.  79  , 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
R.  E.  Trippensee,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  wildlife  management  are  designed  both 
for  those  who  desire  a  general  understanding  of  the  con- 
servation of  wild  animals  and  for  the  professional  student 
who  expects  to  make  his  living  in  the  wildlife  field.  Courses 
in  wildlife  conservation  and  management  make  excellent 
supporting  work  for  students  of  public  administration,  eco- 
nomics, zoology,  entomology,  and  forestry.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  given  to  wild  animals  on  both  forest  and  farm  lands. 

Students  who  expect  to  continue  studies  for  advanced 
degrees  are  eligible  for  graduate  work  either  in  the  Graduate 
School  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  or  in  other  institu- 
tions offering  graduate  work  in  this  field. 

Wildlife  management  is  both  an  applied  science  and  an 
art,  and  is  concerned  with  the  production  and  control  of 
wild-animals  crops  on  both  wild  and  cultivated  lands.  In 
order  to  manage  land,  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  manage- 
ment of  land  is  necessary.  Thus,  work  in  geology,  soils, 
forestry,  and  agriculture  is  included  in  the  training.  Fields 
of  specialization  include  fisheries  management,  game  manage- 
ment, fur  production,  and  control  of  injurious  animals.  Re- 
lated fields  include  soil  conservation,  conservation  education, 
and  industrial  biology. 

Studies  in  wildlife  management  will  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  work  carried  on  by  the  State  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  During  the 
junior  and  senior  years  trips  will  be  planned  to  study  the 
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work  at  the  John  C.  Phillips  Wildlife  Laboratory  at  Upton 
and  to  attend  the  New  England  Game  Conference  at  Boston. 
Numerous  other  wildlife  projects  will  also   be  visited. 

Sophomores  should  elect  four  courses  from  the  following : 
Wildlife  Management  27,  Forestry  26,  Bacteriology  31  and 
31  A,  Zoology  35,  Chemistry  29,  Geology  27,  Mathematics  29, 
Physics  25  and  26,  Entomology  26. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Wildlife  Management  71  3  Wildlife  Management  70  3 

Forestry  55  3  Forestry  56  3 

Electives*  Electives* 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Wildlife  Management  75  3  Wildlife  Management  74  3 

Electives*  Electives* 

*  Electives  may  include  the  following: 
Civil  Engineering  27  Botany  26,  81 

Agron.  57  English  81,  84 

Forestry  53,  80  Entomology  79 

History  Accounting  25 

Animal  Husbandry  91  Agricultural  Economics  79 

Plant  Breeding  51  Bacteriology  64 

Chemistry  30,  51,  52  Vet.  Science  88 

Zoology  53,  65,  66,  75,  76,  Land.  Arch.  25 

80,  81,  83,  86,  87  Education 

Language  Psychology 

Government  25,  28,  61,  62 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
R.  H.  Otto,  Adviser 
Instruction  in  this  department  has  two  objectives:  first  a 
contribution  to  general  education;  second  a  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  professional  practice  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  department    offers  optional  curricula,    (1)    Professional 
Landscape  Architecture,  and   (2)    Ornamental  Horticulture. 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
Students  following  this  professional  curriculum  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  work  in  Landscape  Architecture,   which 
leads    through  field  experience   or  post-graduate  study  to 
permanent  establishment   in  the  profession. 

Sophomores  in  the  first  semester  elect  either  Botany  25 
or  Geology  27  for  their  Science  and  take  Landscape  Arch. 
25  (Drawing)  and  Civil  Engineering  27  as  electives.  In  the 
second  semester  the  Science  is  either  Entomology  26  or 
Geology  28  and  the  electives  Landscape  Arch.  26  (Drafting) 
and  Horticulture  26    (Plant  Materials). 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  51,  Topo-  Landscape  Arch.  52,  Elements 

graphy  3  of  Landscape  Arch.  3 

Landscape  Arch.  53,  Garden  Landscape  Arch.  54,  General 

Design  3  Design  3 

Hort.  51,  Plant  Materials  3  Hort.  52,  Planting  Design          3 

Landscape  Arch.  79,  Con-  Electives  6 

struction  &  Maintenance 

alternate  with  Art  83  3 

Elective  3 
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Senior 
1st  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  81,  Ad- 
vanced Design  3 
Art  75,  Art  Appreciation  3 
Art  77,  History  of  Art                 3 
Landscape  Arch.  83,  alter- 
nate with  Landscape 
Arch.  79                                   3 
Elective                                         3 


Year 
2nd  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  76,  Civic  Art  3 
Landscape  Arch.  82,  Ad- 
vanced Design  3 
Art  78,  History  of  Art               3 
Landscape  Arch.  80,  History 
and  Lit.  of  Landscape 
Arch.                                         2 
Electives                                       4 


Suggested  Electives  for  Junior   and  Senior  Years 
Agronomy  53,  56,  Agrostology  Agric.  Engin.  51,  House 

Landscape  Arch.  84,  Sketching  Planning 

Botany  67,68,  Plant  Physiology  English  84,  Library  Research 

Botany  81,  Plant  Ecology  Floriculture  81,  Herbaceous 

Borders 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  curriculum  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  suggested 
for  those  preferring  to  follow  the  horticultural  phase  of 
Landscape  including  (1)  nursery  work;  (2)  planting;  and 
( 3 )  maintenance  of  landscaped  areas,  such  as  parks  and  semi- 
public  institution  grounds. 

Sophomores  in  this  major  will  take  Botany  25,  Civil 
Engineering  27,  Landscape  Arch.  25  in  the  first  semester; 
Entomology  26,  Floriculture  26,  and  Horticulture  26  in  the 
second. 


1st  Sem,ester 


Junior 
Credits 


Year 
2nd  Semester 


Credits 


Hort.  51,  Plant  Materials 
Landscape  Arch.  51,  Topo- 
graphy 
Agronomy  53,  Turf  Grasses 
Landscape  Arch.  79,  Con- 
struction &  Maintenance 
alternate  with  Botany  81 
Elective 


Hort  52,  Planting  Design  3 
Landscape  Arch.  52, 

Construction  details  3 

Pomology  26,  Small  Fruits  3 

Agronomy  56,  Turf  Mgt.  3 

Elective  3 


Senior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Flori  81,  Herbaceous  Borders  3 
Landscape  Arch.  53,  Garden 

Design  3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics  3 
Forestry  55,  Mgt.  of 

Woodlands  3 

Botany  81,  Plant  Ecology  3 
Alternate  with  Landscape 

Arch.  79 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

Entomology  72,  Shade  Tree 

Insects  3 

Pomology  56,  Spraying  3 

Plant  Breeding  52,  Advanced  3 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology  3 

Elective  4 


OLERICULTURE 
G.  B.  Snyder,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  train- 
ing in  the  scientific  principles  and  commercial  practices  re- 
lated to  the  culture  and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops.  The 
studies  and  training  involved  are  set  up  to  prepare  graduates 
to  undertake  work  in  the  following  fields :  ( 1 )  practical  work 
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in  operating  commercial  market  garden  or  truck  farms  or 
greenhouse  establishments,  (2)  teaching  Olericulture  and 
related  subjects  in  college,  secondary  or  high  schools,  (3) 
extension  work  in  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  (4)  research 
studies  with  state,  Federal,  or  private  agencies,  (5)  state, 
Federal,  or  private  inspection  service  agencies,  and  (6)  the 
wholesale  and  retail  marketing  of  vegetables  and  other 
perishable  commodities. 

The  department  of  Olericulture  has  facilities  in  green- 
houses, plant  houses,  hot  beds,  machinery  and  equipment  used 
in  production  and  marketing  procedures  as  well  as  land  to 
provide  the  student  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  modern  techniques  and  practices  used  in  handling  vege- 
table crops.  Nearby  truck  farms,  wholesale  and  retail  market 
outlets,  variety  trial  plots  of  seed  companies  and  inspection 
agencies  are  used  to  demonstrate  laboratory  and  classroom 
points  of  discussion. 

The  rather  broad  objectives  of  the  training  mean  that 
the  selection  of  supporting  courses  depends  upon  the  specific 
field  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  engage  on  graduation. 
This  objective  should,  therefore,  be  determined  as  early  as 
possible  during  the  sophomore  year. 

Majors  in  Olericulture  should  take  the  following  courses 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year:  Chemistry 
29,  Botany  25,  and  Olericulture  25.  In  the  second  semester 
they  should  include  Chemistry  30,  Entomology  26,  and  Pomol- 
ogy 26. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Oleri.  51,  Nutrient  Require-  Oleri.  52,  Environment  and 

ments  3  Plant  Culture  3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics    3  Oleri.  54,  Greenhouse  Crops      3 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology       3  Botany  68,  Plant  Physiology     3 

Botany  67,  Plant  Physiology     3  Electives  6-8 

Electives  5 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                    Credits  2nd  Semester                  Credits 

Oleri.  73,  Marketing  Practices  3  Oleri.  74,  Merchandising  of 

Oleri.  75,  Systematic                  3  Perishables                            3 

Oleri,  81,  Seminar                       1  Oleri.  78,  Commercial                3 

Entomology  51,  Pests  of  Oleri.  82,  Seminar                      1 

Special  Crops                       3  Electives                                    10 
Electives                                     7 

POMOLOGY 

A.  P.  French,  Adviser 
The  Pomology  courses  provide  a  comprehensive  training 
in  the  scientific  and  commercial  principles  concerned  in  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates 
include:  (1)  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  fruit  farms;  (2)  teaching  in  college,  high  school,  or 
secondary   schools    of   agriculture;    (3)    extension   work   in 
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county,  state,  or  nation;  (4)  research  work  with  state, 
federal  or  private  connections;  and  (5)  commercial  work  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  supplies  as 
machinery,  packages,  and  spraying  and  dusting  materials. 
Certain  supporting  courses  are  required  and  their  selection 
depends  upon  the  objective  of  the  student.  That  objective 
should,  therefore,  be  determined  as  early  as  possible. 

First  semester  sophomores  are  advised  to  elect  Botany 
25,  Physics  25,  and  Olericulture  25.  In  the  second  semester 
they  should  take  Chemistry  29,  Entomology  26,  and  Pomol- 
ogy 26. 

The  selection  of  junior-senior  electives  should  be  under- 
taken with  the  help  of  the  departmental  adviser.  They  will 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  interests  and  objectives  of 
the  student  and  his  class  record  to  date.  The  student  who 
wishes  to  do  college  teaching,  extension  work,  or  research 
is  advised  to  secure  a  broad  foundation  in  science  and  liberal 
arts,  and  to  plan  to  enter  a  graduate  school  sooner  or  later. 
The  student  whose  objective  is  growing  fruit  or  teaching  in 
secondary  school  may  need  to  broaden  his  training  in  horti- 
culture and  agriculture  and,  again,  will  need  all  the  science 
and  liberal  arts  that  can  be  included  in  the  program. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits  2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Pomology  53,  General                3  Pomology  56,  Spraying             3 

Pomology  75,  Systematic  or       4  Botany  68,  Physiology                3 

Pomology  77,  Commercial         3  Chemistry  32                                3 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology       3  Electives 
Botany  67,  Physiology                3 
Chemistry  31 

Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

Pomology  81,  Advanced  3  Pomology  82,  Advanced  3 

Pomology  75,  Systematic  or      4  Pomology  84,  Seminar  1 

Pomology  77,  Commercial         3  Electives 

Pomology  83,  Seminar  1 

Zoology  53,  Genetics  3 

Electives 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 
RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Colonel  William  N.  Todd,  Jr.,  P  M  S  &  T,  Head 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was 
required  to  provide  a  two-year  course  in  military  instruction 
under  a  regular  army  officer.  All  able-bodied  four-year  male 
students  are  required  by  the  University  to  take  this  course. 
Under  act  of  Congress,  June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of 
Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  established  at  this 
college  in  April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  Following  World  War  I,  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
was  in  operation  under  the  regulation  of  the  War  Department, 
administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall  term, 
1920-21,  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  was  converted  into  a  horse  cavalry  unit.  The  cavalry 
unit  continued  training  until  June,  1943,  at  which  time  the 
A-dvanced  Course  ROTC  was  discontinued  for  the  duration  of 
World  War  II.  From  September,  1943  through  June,  1946  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  conducted  courses  in  the 
basic  course,  branch  immaterial  only.  In  September,  1946, 
the  Advanced  Course  ROTC  was  reinstated  with  an  Armored 
Cavalry  unit  and  an  Air  Corps  unit. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  is  to  provide  systematic  military  training  at  civil  edu- 
cational institutions  and  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have 
the  qualifications  and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive 
and  continued  development  as  officers  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  to  attain  the  objective  during 
the  time  the  students  are  pursuing  their  general  or  profes- 
sional studies,  with  the  least  practicable  interference  with 
their  civil  careers. 

All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course, 
except  veterans  of  World  V7ar  II,  must  take  the  basic  course 
of  at  least  three  hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two 
years.  Veterans  of  World  War  II  are  not  required  to  take 
the  basic  course,  but  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  Advanced 
Course. 

The  courses  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  ( basic 
course )  will  not  be  specialized  by  arm  or  service.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  all 
phases  of  military  science,  such  as  military  organization, 
hygiene  and  first  aid,  weapons,  maps,  military  administration, 
military  law  and  boards,  and  leadership,  drill  and  exercise 
of  command.  Approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the  course  is 
classroom  and  sixty  per  cent  practical  work. 

Students  who  are  approved  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  may 
elect  to  take  the  advanced  course  in  their  junior  and  senior 
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years  and  may  enroll  in  either  the  armored  cavalry  unit  or 
air  corps  unit.  Advanced  students  will  be  commissioned  in 
the  organized  reserve  corps,  in  the  respective  branch,  upon 
graduation.  Honor  graduates  are  offered  a  commission  as  2nd 
Lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army.  Other  graduates  may  elect 
to  serve  for  two  years  extended  active  duty  and  by  this  means 
win  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  advanced  course,  in  either  branch,  consists  of  at  least 
five  hours  per  week,  and  an  advanced  summer  camp  of  about 
six  weeks  during  the  summer  vacation  between  the  two  years 
of  the  advanced  course.  Students  taking  the  advanced  course 
are  paid  by  the  War  Department  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  the  garrison  ration  which  at  the  present  time  is  79c 
per  day,  or  about  $24.00  per  month.  Advanced  students  are 
paid  the  pay  of  the  7th  grade  (private)  while  at  summer 
camp. 

All  students  are  provided  with  a  complete  officers'  uni- 
form by  the  Army.  A  deposit  of  $30.00  is  required  to  cover 
cost  of  loss  or  damage  to  any  articles  issued. 
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DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
W.  P.  McGuiRK,  Head 

The  Division  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Depart- 
ments of  Athletics,  Student  Health,  Physical  Education  for 
Men,  and  Physical  Education  for  Women.  It  offers  one  major, 
that  in  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
W.  P.  McGuiRK,  Director 

The  following  men  are  in  charge  of  the  coaching  of  the 
intercollegiate  teams: 

Thomas  W.  Eck,  Head  Coach  of  Football,  and  in  charge 
of  Publicity;  Lorin  E.  Ball,  Assistant  Coach  of  Football  and 
Coach  of  Basketball;  L.  L.  Derby,  Coach  of  Track  and  Cross 
Country;  L.  E.  Briggs,  Coach  of  Soccer;  Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr., 
Coach  of  Swimming;  Earl  Lorden,  Assistant  Coach  of  Football 
and  Coach  of  Baseball;  Sidney  W.  Kauffman,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics  and  in  charge  of  Intramural  Sports;  Stanley 
F.  Salwak,  Coach  of  Tennis  and  Trainer. 

STUDENT  HEALTH 
Dr.  E.  J.  Radcliffe,  Head 

Regulations  in  regard  to  Student  Health  are  outlined  on 
page  64. 

All  freshmen  are  required  to  attend  a  series  of  lectures 
on  personal  hygiene.  For  men,  these  lectures  are  included 
in  the  Military  program;  for  women,  they  are  designated  as 
Hygiene,  and  taught  by  the  Health  Service  staff. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 
H.  M.  Gore,  Adviser 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for 
Men  includes  required  and  elective  physical  fitness  activity 
courses  for  all  four  years;  and  the  opportunity  to  major  the 
last  two  years  in  Physical  Education;  or  to  minor  in  Physical 
Education,  Teacher-coaching  or  Physical  Recreation. 

The  physical  fitness  activities  courses  for  men,  which  are 
required  the  first  two  years  and  urged  upon  the  upperclass- 
men  are  planned  to  help  every  man  student  to  at  least  meet 
accepted  reasonable  minimum  standards  of  physical  fitness; 
and  then,  through  regularity  and  continuity  of  progressively 
planned  exercise,  maintain  good  physical  condition  through- 
out his  college  career.  Every  freshman  must  pass  a  reasonable 
physical  fitness  rating  and  learn  to  swim. 

The  majors  and  minors  in  Physical  Education  are  so 
planned  as  to  qualify  volunteer  and  professional  leaders 
and  instructors  in  Physical  Education,  Athletics,  Health  and 
Safety  Education,  and  Physical  Recreation  for  service  and 
adult  organization,  organized  summer  camps,  public  service 
and  industrial  groups,  schools  and  colleges. 
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The  outline  of  the  Physical  Education  Major  follows.  It 
is  contemplated  that  Physical  Education  majors  will  be  well 
trained  in  general  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  as  well  as 
to  be  themselves  physically  fit.  They  are  urged  to  elect 
advanced  Military  and  courses  in  Education.  Those  planning 
on  Teacher-Coaching  should  take  additional  work  in  their 
particular  subject  matter  fields. 


Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  2 

Speech.  3  1 
Mathematics  7,  Algebra  and 

Trigonometry  3 

Physical  Education  5,  Survey  3 

Military  1  3 

Physical  Education  3,  Activity  1 

Elect  two: 

Chemistry  1,  General  3 

Botany  1,  Introductory  3 
History  5,  Mod.  European 

Civiliz.  3 


Credits 
2 


2nd  Semester 

English  2,  Composition 

Speech  4 

Mathematics  8,  Algebra 

Physical  Education  22,  First 

Aid 
Military  2 
Physical  Education  4,  Activity 

Elect  two: 
Chemistry  2,  General 
Zoology  1,  Introductory 
History  6,  Mod.  Europ.  Civiliz. 


1st  Semester 
English  25,  Literature 
Economics  25,  Elements 
Physical  Education  45, 

History 
Physical  Education  33, 

Activity 
Physical  Education  43, 


Sophomore  Year 
Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

3  English  26,  Literature  3 

3  Psychology  26,  General  3 

Physical  Education  42, 
2  Aquatics  and  Water  Safety  3 

Military  26  2 

1  Electives  ( one  to  be  a  science)  6 

Electives: 


Officiating                               1 

Zoology  35 

3 

Military  25                                    2 

Chemistry  32,  Organic 

3 

Electives  ( one  to  be  a  science)  6 

Physics  26,  Light,  Electricity 

4 

Electives: 

Language 

3 

Bacteriology  31,  Introductory  2 

History 

3 

Bacteriology  31  A,  Intro.  Lab.    2 

Chemistry  29,  Qualitative          4 

Chemistry  31,  Organic                3 

Physics  25,  Mech.,  Sound, 

Heat                                          4 

Physical  Ed.  57,  Camping        3 

Language                                       3 

Govermnent  25,  American 

Govt.                                         3 

Junior 

Year 

1st  Semester                     Credits 

2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Physical  Ed.  53,  Elem.  Schools  3 

Physical  Ed.  54,  Special 

Physical  Education  51, 

Methods 

3 

Coaching                                  3 

Physical  Ed.  52,  Coaching 

3 

Physical  Education  63, 

Physical  Ed.  76,  Anatomy 

3 

Activity                                    1 

Physical  Ed.  64,  Activity 

1 

Electives                                       9 

Electives 

6 

Senior 

Year 

ist  Semester                     Credits 

2nd  Semester                   Credits 

Physical  Ed.  71,  Spec. 

Physical  Ed.  56,  Administra- 

Problems                               3 

tion 

3 

Education  85,  Prac.  Teach,         3 

Physical  Ed.  78,  Kinesiology 

3 

Physical  Ed.  83,  Activity            1 

Physical  Ed.  84,  Activity 

1 

Electives                                         9 

Electives 

9 
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To  comply  with  state  certification  requirements  in  edu- 
cation, Physical  Education  majors  must  take  Education  52, 
Methods;  Education  83,  Secondary;  Educational  Psychology 
55;  and  Education  85,  Practice  Teaching.  It  is  recommended, 
for  elective  education  courses,  that  Education  88,  Curriculum, 
be  first  choice  and  if  impossible  to  schedule  it,  that  Education 
53  Tests  and  Measurements  be  taken. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
Ruth  J.  Totman^  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  Women  are  plan- 
ned to  provide  recreative  activity,  to  develop  body  grace  and 
efficiency,  and  to  increase  health  and  vigor.  No  major  is 
available. 

The  first  and  second  year  women  students  are  required 
to  take  Physical  Education  three  times  a  week  and  are  given 
two  credits  for  each  semester  of  satisfactory  work.  Third  and 
fourth  year  students  may  elect  Physical  Education  61-62  or 
81-82. 

A  physical  examination  is  given  before  classes  begin  in 
the  fall.  Girls  who  are  restricted  from  unlimited  activity 
are  placed  in  classes  suitable  to  their  ability.  Girls  who  are 
restricted  from  all  class  activity  are  assigned  to  rest  periods 
three  times  a  week  and  receive  their  regular  Physical  Edu- 
cation credit  for  satisfactory  attendance.  A  similar  rest  pro- 
gram is  substituted  for  the  regular  activity  program  when 
girls  are  temporarily  incapacitated. 


DIRECTORY    OF    COURSES 


This  section  contains  a  list  of  courses  offered  in  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  University.  Course  descriptions  are 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  subject  matter  fields. 
If  any  course  cannot  be  found  readily,  refer  to  the  General 
Index  in  the  back  of  the  catalogue.  A  separate  bulletin  will 
outline  those  available  during  the  summer.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  students  enroll. 

Courses  are  designated  by  numbers  as  follows:  fresh- 
man 1-24  inclusive;  sophomore  25-49  inclusive;  junior  50-74 
inclusive;  senior  75-99  inclusive.  Odd  numbers  designate 
courses  given  in  the  first  semester,  even  numbers  those 
offered  during  the  second.  Credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of 
semester  hours.  Where  possible,  the  class  schedule  follows 
the  course  description.  A  complete  schedule  of  class  hours 
is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Students  are  referred  to  the  section  on  Divisions  of  Study 
and  Curricula  for  a  statement  of  graduation  requirements  and 
majors  available. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND   FARM 
MANAGEMENT 
Professor  Lindsey,  Professor  Barrett, 
Assistant  Professor  Russell,  Mr.  Callahan 
26.    (II)    Economics  of  Agricultural   Production. — 
This  course  considers  the  principles  of  production  economics. 
An  analysis  of  specialization,  comparative  advantage,  dimin- 
ishing, constant,  and  increasing  costs  and  returns  applied  to 
the  individual  establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  combination  of  the  factors  of  production  is 
made  considering  the  individual's  adjustment  when  operating 
under  monopolistic  competition,  laissez-faire,  and  monopoly. 
Finally,  dynamic  and  static  factors  are  considered  in  relation 
to  their  effects  on  the  individual's  production,  on  the  economy 
of  cities  and  nations,  and  on  the  international  economy. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Barrett. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

55.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products. — Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Marketing  53.  An  analj'^sis 
of  present  and  past  systems  of  assembling,  transporting,  dis- 
tributing, and  grading  agricultural  products.  Such  aspects  as 
the  adjustment  of  production  and  consumption,  price  forma- 
tion, channels  of  distribution,  price  differentials  and  margins, 
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public  policy,  market  reporting  and  forecasting,  and  a  study 
of  the  marketing  of  major  agriculture  products  are  considered. 
Geographic,  future,  and  quality  differentials  are  studied  from 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  standpoint.  A  field  trip  may 
l>e  arranged. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  The  Department. 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — A  study 
of  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  The  history  of  cooperation,  legal  con- 
sideration, management,  financing,  membership  relations, 
methods  of  formation,  sales  methods  and  policies  are  given 
full  attention.  Progress  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
different  agricultural  products  is  studied.  One  field  trip  re- 
quired. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Callahan. 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal 
(1950-51). — A  study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and 
operations  of  public  and  private  credit  institutions  which  are 
available  to  agriculture.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  appraisal.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lindsey. 

71.  (I)  Agricultural  Economic  Theory  (1949-50). — 
The  course  is  a  comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  the  leading  economists  to  the  theory  of 
agricultural  economics  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
present.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lindsey. 

75.  (I)  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — This 
course  analyzes  the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business 
proprietor.  Both  the  external  and  internal  economic  forces 
affecting  the  farm  business  are  considered,  such  as  selection 
and  combination  of  factors  of  farm  production,  choice  and 
combination  of  farm  enterprises,  the  economical  use  of  funds, 
the  nature  of  farming  costs,  adjusting  farm  production  to 
markets  and  prices,  and  the  management  of  equipment  and 
labor. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Barrett. 

Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  26. 

76.  (II)  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment.— The  use  of  farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for 
planning  and  budgeting  is  emphasized.    Measures  of  success 
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and  factors  in  success  in  farming,  and  work  simplification  as 
applied  to  efficient  farm  techniques  are  considered.  The  last 
part  of  the  course  will  be  given  over  to  the  specific  study  of 
selected  farms  and  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
and  practices  already  discussed.  Field  trips  are  required  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  not  over  five  dollars. 
1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  2. 

11:00-11:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  M.  Mr.  Barrett. 

Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  75. 

78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. 
— A  study  of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  eco- 
nomic writers  to  theoretical  land  economics;  a  review  of 
American  land  policies;  a  presentation  of  the  principles, 
techniques,  and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  plan- 
ning; and  a  discussion  of  contemporary  land  problems  in  the 
United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lindsey. 

79.  (I)  and  (II)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics. 
— Methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  present- 
ing statistical  data.  Sampling  principles,  averages,  dispersion, 
measures,  index  numbers,  time  series  and  simple  correlation 
are  specific  fields  covered.  Practical  problems  in  statistical 
analysis  are  given  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lindsey,  Mr.  Russell. 

80.  (I)  and  (II)  Advanced  Statistics. — This  course  is 
primarily  devoted  to  linear  and  curvilinear  multiple  correla- 
tion analysis.  Machine  and  shortcut  graphic  methods  are 
used.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  probability  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.      Mr.  Lindsey,  Mr.  Russell. 

83.    (I)    Advanced  Farm  Operation. — For  seniors  speci- 
alizing in  agriculture;  others  by  permission  of  instructor.    A 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  operations  on  a  specific  farm. 
3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Barrett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  IN  Agricultural  Economics. 
— This  course  may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals 
may  be  assigned  specific  problems  in  price,  credit  or  market 
analysis.  It  may  also  cover  problems  in  land  use  and  farm 
management. 

Credit,  1-3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 
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AGRONOMY 

Professor  Sibling,  Associate  Professor  Dickinson,  Assistant 
Professor    Thayer,  Assistant   Professor   Everson,   Mr.    Zak, 

Mr.  Russell. 

2.  (II)  Soils. — This  is  an  elementary  course  relating 
soils  and  their  management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  background  in  soil 
science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical  field  problems. 
The  course  itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introducing 
to  the  student  the  properties  of  soils  and  their  influence  upon 
the  production  of  crops.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  soil  and  basic 
principles  of  fertilizer  and  liming  practices. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W.  or  Th. 

Mr.  EvERSON,  Mr.  Zak,  Mr.  Russell. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops. — A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the 
United  States  which  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement, 
with  their  soil  and  climatic  requirements.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the  northeastern  states  as 
to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods,  tillage,  di- 
sease and  insect  control,  and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and 
storage.  As  an  individual  problem,  each  student  must  make 
a  detailed  plan  of  crop  production  for  the  actual  conditions 
of  some  New  England  farm. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Th.                         Mr.  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization. — The  relationship  of  climate 
and  native  vegetation  to  the  broader  aspects  of  soil  formation 
is  described.  Man's  use  of  land  resources  is  connected  to  show 
how  the  agricultural  background  of  settlers  have  been  active 
in  soil  use  and  abuse.  Soil  erosion  control  and  its  significance 
to  permanent  agriculture  is  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                Mr.  Everson. 

57.  (I)  Soil  Formation. — The  first  part  of  this  course 
considers  those  physical,  chemical,  biological,  climatic  and 
geological  factors  involved  in  soil  formation.  The  relationship 
of  these  factors  to  the  kinds  of  soils  formed  in  the  United 
States  is  discussed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Everson. 

77.  (I)  Crop  Improvement. — Theory  and  practice  of 
the  improvement  of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Prerequisites,  Agronomy  51,  Pomology  52,  Zoology  53. 
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78.  (II)  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility. — The  primary 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  relate  soils  and  fertilizers  to 
plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of  fertilizer  practices  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
course  consiclerotion  is  given  to  the  history  of  fertilizer  de- 
velopment, with  special  emphasis  upon  early  discoveries  and 
causes  of  failure  in  early  research.  Later  in  the  course,  studies 
are  made  of  factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and  soils  to  plant 
growth.  Fertilizer  formulation  technology  and  practice  are 
considered  in  detail  in  the  laboratory  phase  of  this  course. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Th.                       Mr.  Everson. 

79.  (I)  Soil  Physics. — For  seniors  specializing  in  agron- 
omy. The  factors  in  soil  which  control  tilth  and  energy  rela- 
tionships and  the  laws  of  physics  which  govern  these  factors 
are  discussed.  This  includes  heat,  light,  color,  particle  size 
and  charge,  water  and  gas  movement,  energy  relationships 
and  other  physical  factors  effecting  changes  in  the  soil.  The 
laboratory  is  used  to  familiarize  the  students  with  various 
methods  used  in  measuring  these  important  physical  factors. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Everson. 
81.    (I)    82.    (II)   Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. — ^For 
seniors  specializing  in  agronomy.    This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  agronomic  research  methods  and  prac- 
tical agronomic  procedures. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Sibling. 
Agrostology 

53.  (I)  Agrostology. — All  factors  that  influence  the 
successful  growing  of  fine  turf  grasses  are  studied  and  cor- 
related to  enable  the  student  to  have  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  lawns, 
sports,  highway,  airport  and  cemetery  turf. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 
56.  (II)  Agrostology. — This  course  considers  fine  turf 
management  as  a  business  and  profession.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  turf  failures;  the  selection  of 
equipment  and  supplies  and  client  approach.  Field  trips  and 
practical  exercises  are  arranged. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Rice,  Associate  Professor  Foley,  Assistant  Professor 

Cowan,  Assistant  Professor  Hale,  Mr.  Swanson 

1.    (I)   Agriculture. — This  course  is  designed  to  provide 

the  student  with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture 
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both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  social  interrelation- 
ships of  agriculture,  population  trends,  standards  of  living, 
rural  health,  recreation,  etc.,  are  considered  as  well  as  the 
functions  of  farmers'  organizations.  Finally,  the  manifold 
influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs,  systems  of  taxation  and 
the  functions  of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the 
school,  the  library,  on  the  development  of  cultural  intellectual 
patterns  in  rural  living  are  discussed. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  or  F.        The  Department. 

26.  (II)  Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judg- 
ing.— This  course  considers  the  economic  desirability  of  thirty 
breeds  of  domestic  livestock.  The  origin,  history,  characteris- 
tics and  distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
horses  commercially  important  in  the  United  States  will  be 
discussed.  During  April  and  May  trips  will  be  made  on  Satur- 
days to  outstanding  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  New  England. 
The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced  judging  will 
represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging  Contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Spring- 
field, in  September. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  F.,  Feb.  and  Mar.;  8:00-12:00 

S.,  Apr.  and  May.  Mr.  Swanson. 

51.  (I)  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — This  course  will 
present  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  to- 
gether with  the  identification,  composition,  properties  and 
uses  of  the  common  feed  stuffs.  The  application  of  these 
basic  principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all  classes 
of  livestock  will  be  stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding 
problems  assigned  outside  the  classroom.  Feeding  practices 
in  use  with  the  university  livestock  will  be  analyzed  and 
demonstrated. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.;  3:00-4:50  W.                    Mr.  Swanson. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — -For  department 
majors  only.  The  lectures  will  discuss  the  development  of 
the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection, 
the  principles  of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in 
this  field.  Laboratories  include  the  classification  of  cattle, 
calves,  sheep,  and  swine  into  proper  market  classes  and  grades 
and  slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  pro- 
vided by  the  university  farm.  Wholesale  and  retail  cuts  are 
prepared.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  plants  of  Bos- 
ton is  a  requirement  of  this  course  and  will  cost  about  ten 
dollars. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :  00-1 :  50  W. ;  1 :  00-2 :  50  or  3 :  00-4 :50  M.  F.  Mr.  Hale. 
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54.  (II)  Meat  Processing. — For  students  not  majoring 
in  animal  husbandry,  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  few 
periods  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  meat  packing 
industry  and  to  the  preserving  and  care  of  meat  products. 
The  remainder  will  be  spent  on  the  classification  of  meat 
animals  with  practice  slaughtering  and  the  making  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  cuts  with  stress  on  identification  of  retail  cuts. 
A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  plants  of  Boston  is  a  re- 
quirement of  this  course  and  will  cost  about  ten  dollars. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Swanson. 

56.  (II)  Beef  and  Sheep  Production. — This  course  con- 
siders the  historical  and  economic  development,  present  status 
and  probable  future  trends  of  beef  and  sheep  production  in 
the  United  States,  especially  New  England.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  types  of  production;  systems  and  methods  of 
feeding,  management  and  marketing.  In  the  laboratory,  prac- 
tice will  be  obtained  in  fitting  and  showing  as  well  as  certain 
practical  techniques  such  as  dehorning,  ear-tagging,  castrat- 
ing, foot-trimming,  shearing,  etc.,  and  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  external  and  internal  parasites  as  well  as  common 
ailments. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  or  F.  Mr.  Cowan. 

56A.  (II)  General  Livestock  Judging  and  Field  Trips. 
— This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  Animal  Husbandry 
56  and  consists  of  practice  in  judging  and  selecting  beef,  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  swine.  Throughout  the  spring,  field  trips 
are  made  to  nearby  livestock  farms  and  breeding  establish- 
ments. The  five  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  will 
represent  the  university  in  the  Intercollegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contest  at  Eastern  States  Exposition  the  succeeding 
fall. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

8:00-12:00  S.  Mr.  Cowan. 

72.  (II)  Meat  Judging. — This  course  deals  with  the 
classification,  grading  and  judging  of  carcasses  and  cuts  of 
beef,  veal,  lamb  and  pork.  Class  work  will  be  carried  on  at 
Amherst  and  nearby  packing  and  distributing  plants.  The 
team  to  represent  the  university  in  the  Intercollegiate  Meat 
Judging  Contest  held  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  will  be  chosen  from  students  in  this  course. 
1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

1:00-4:50  Tu.  Mr.  Hale. 

Prerequisites,  Animal  Husbandry  51  and  53  or  permission  of 

instructor. 
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74.  (II)  Advanced  Meats. — This  course  deals  with  the 
advanced  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  and  utilizing 
the  various  meat  products  from  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Hale. 
Prerequisite,  Animal  Husbandry  53  or  54  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology, 
with  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show 
how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic  analysis, 
selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more 
beautiful  and  more  efficient   animal  types. 

3  2-hour  periods.  Credit,  4. 
1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.                                                       Mr.  Rice. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  53. 

76.  (II)  Animal  Breeding  Techniques. — This  course 
deals  with  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology of  reproduction  and  selection  to  the  improvement  of 
farm  animals.  It  includes  practice  in  semen  collection  and 
evaluation,  artificial  insemination  procedures  and  techniques, 
and  in  the  study  of  genitalia  at  different  stages  of  estrus  and 
gestation  periods  in  live  and  dead  animals.  Methods  of  eas- 
ing and  aiding  parturition  will  be  discussed  and  observed. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 
3:00-4:50  Tu.  or  Th.                                                 Mr.  Cowan. 

78.  (II)  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is  an  inten- 
sive course  covering  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  pro- 
duction. It  affords  an  opportunity  to  seek  the  solution  to  the 
economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems  con- 
cerned in  successful  dairying. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.,  and  Tu.  or  Th.   Mr.  Foley. 

79.  (I)  Horse  and  Swine  Production. — This  course  is 
the  same  as  Animal  Husbandry  56  except  that  it  deals  with 
horses  and  swine  instead  of  beef  and  sheep. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  or  F.                 Mr.  Cowan. 

79A.  (I)  Advanced  Livestock  Judging. — This  course  is 
devoted  entirely  to  beef,  sheep,  horse,  and  swine  judging  and 
selection.  Field  trips  will  be  made  to  breeding  establishments 
and  a  team  will  be  selected  to  represent  the  University  at 
the  Intercollegiate  Livestock  Judging  Contest  at  the  Inter- 
national  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago  and  at  any  other 
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contests  in  v/hich  the  University  may  occasionally  or  regularly 
participate. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period,  first  half  of  semester.  Credit,  1. 
8:00-12:00  S.  Mr.  Cowan. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Husbandry   56A  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

81.  (I)    Seminar. — For  Animal  Husbandry  majors. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

3:00-4:50  W.  or  Th.  Mr.  Foley. 

82.  (I)    Seminar. — For  Animal  Husbandry  majors. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

3:00-4:50  Tu.  or  Th.  Mr.  Rice. 

83.  (I)  Advanced  Meat  Judging. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  72.  The  team  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  Intercollegiate  Meats  Judging  Contest  held  in 
connection  with  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  will 
be  chosen  from  students  in  this  course. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period,  first  half  of  semester.  Credit,  1. 
1:00-4:50  Tu.  Mr.  Hale. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Husbandry  72  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

91.  (I)  Genetics  and  Eugenics. — This  course,  open  to 
students  other  than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandry, 
deals  with  the  general  problems  concerned  in  human  repro- 
duction and  inheritance.  The  main  topics  studied  will  con- 
sist of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis  of 
inheritance,  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  char- 
acteristics. Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  such  questions 
as  the  causes  of  variation,  the  relative  importance  of  genetic 
and  environmental  influences,  the  mechanism  of  sex  deter- 
mination as  well  as  population  trends,  differential  birth  rates, 
sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic  problems. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Rice. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Professor  Bradley,  Associate  Professor  Garvey,  Associate 
Professor  France,  Assistant  Professor  Perriello,  Assistant 
Professor  Lipovsky,   Mr.   Larkin,   in   cooperation   with  Dr. 

Walter  W.  Lee,  State  District  Health  Officer;  Mr.  

and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Snow  of  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 

31.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Bactebiology.  Lectures 
and  Demonstrations. — Designed  to  present  to  students  in- 
terested in  general  science,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
home  economics  the  fundamental  concepts  of  bacteriological 
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science;  make  microorganisms  real  and  significant;  and  demon- 
strate their  importance  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  general 
science,  industry,  public  health,  and  medicine.  This  course 
is  designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology  31A,  but  may  be 
elected  without  it.  When  elected  separately  this  course  will 
not  satisfy  the  sophomore  science  requirement  and  cannot  be 
offered  as  a  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  courses  in  bac- 
teriology. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

12:00-12:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Lipovsky. 

31  A.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Lab- 
oratory.— The  work  covers  the  use  and  care  of  the  compound 
microscope,  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  methods  of 
sterilizing  equipment,  the  isolation  and  asceptic  handling  of 
pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  bacterial  class- 
ification and  differential  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic 
and  non-pathogenic  bacteria.  Designed  to  accompany  Bac- 
teriology 31. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  France,  Mr.  Lipovsky,  or  Mr.  Larkin. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31,  previously  or  concurrently. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Advanced  Bacteriology. — A  con- 
tinuation of  introductory  bacteriology.  Studies  on  bacterial 
metabolism  and  the  influence  of  environmental  factors  on 
growth  and  viability.  The  identification  and  differentiation 
of  bacterial  species  by  morphological,  cultural,  physiological, 
and  serological  studies;  disinfectants  and  antibiotics.  The 
combined  courses  give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  various  forms  of  existing  bacteria  but  develop 
a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isolation,  and 
identification. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Miss  Garvey  or  Mr.  Lipovsky. 

Prerequisite,   For  51,   Bacteriology   31A;   for    52,   Bacteriol- 
ogy 51. 

54.  (I)  and  (II)  Water  and  Sewage  Bacteriology. — 
Elementary  bacteriology  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  bacteria  found  in  water  and  sewage.  Work  will 
include  routine  analysis  used  in  the  examination  of  water 
and  sev/age  and  in  the  laboratory  control  of  water  and 
sewage  treatment    plants. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Perriello. 

Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the   in- 
structor. 

55.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Soil  Microbiology. — This 
course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  in  agricultural  and 
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related  fields.  Subjects  included  will  be:  fundamental  labora- 
tory procedures  and  techniques;  quantitative  and  qualitative 
microbiological  analyses  of  various  types  of  soils;  studies  on 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  cycles  as  affected  by  soil  micro- 
organisms. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  France. 

81.  (I)  General  Applied  Bacteriology. — This  course 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  rou- 
tine and  special  tests  used  in  present  day  applied  bacteriology. 
Subjects  receiving  consideration  are:  methods  for  determining 
the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products,  water  and 
shellfish;  eating  and  drinking  utensils;  and  air. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-3:50  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.   Mr.  France. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  51  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

82.  (II)  Food  Bacteriology. — Consideration  will  be 
given  to  ( 1 )  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to  the 
preservation,  fermentation  and  spoilage  of  foods,  (2)  the 
sanitary  examination  of  foods,  ( 3 )  the  causes  of  food  poison- 
ing, and  (4)   microbiological  assays. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :  00-3 :  50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.       Miss  Garvey  or  Mr.  Lipovsky. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  51  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

85.  (I)  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  includes  considera- 
tion of  host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease;  qualitative  and  quantitative  estimations  of  toxins 
and  antitoxins;  the  use  of  biological  products  such  as  antigens 
and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteriology  and  in  disease 
diagnosis;  and  a  consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  deter- 
minants of  blood  groups. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  M.  F.  Miss  Garvey. 

90.    (II)    Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of 
public  health  laboratory  methods.    Practical   application  of 
methods  will  be  made  through  field  studies. 
1  4-hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-4:50  M.,  1:00-2:50  F.  Mr.  France. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  81. 

92.  (II)  Clinical  Laboratory  Methods. — This  course 
is  designated  for  students  majoring  in  medical  technology. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
routine  clinical  laboratory  procedures. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-4:50  W.,  3:00-4:50  F.  Mr.  France. 

Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  85;  Zoology  35,  69. 
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93.  (I)  94.(11)  Problems. — Qualified  seniors  who  have 
obtained  permission  from  the  department  may  arrange  for 
independent  work  on  special  problems  in  bacteriology. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 

Public  Health 

61.  (I)  62.  (II).  General  and  Community  Sanita- 
tion.— A  study  of  the  problems  of  general  and  community 
sanitation.  Subjects  discussed  will  include  insect  and  rodent 
control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventilation,  lighting, 
bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp 
sanitation  industrial  hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and 
sewage,  refuse  and  garbage,  food  and  milk  sanitation. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.,  12:00-12:50  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F. 

Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Perriello. 

63.  (I)  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — A  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  practices  and  principles  of  industrial 
processes  which  may  constitute  problems  in  sanitation;  in- 
dustrial wastes,  smoke  abatement,  and  the  health  of  the 
worker.  Subject  matter  includes  organization  of  programs 
and  the  formation  of  policies  for  the  inspection  of  sanitary 
and  mechanical  facilities  of  factories,  food  processing  plants 
and  other  industries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Perriello. 

64.  (II)  Microscopy  of  Water. — A  study  of  micro- 
scopic forms  of  life  exclusive  of  the  bacteria.  Counting  and 
control  of  plankton  in  potable  waters.  Elements  of  lim- 
nology. 

2  class  hours;  1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  8:00-9:50  or  10:00-11:50  W.       Mr.  Snow. 
Prerequisite,   Bacteriology  31  A. 

66.  (I)  and  (II)  Principles  of  Sanitation. — The 
application  of  sanitary  engineering  and  related  sanitary  sci- 
ences to  health  problems  in  the  environment  of  urban  and 
rural  communities. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.   Th.  Mr.  Perriello. 

Prerequisite,  Civil   Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

84.  (II)  Public  Health  Administration. — Admission 
by  approval  of  the  instructor.  The  organization,  function, 
and  administration  of  governmental  health  agencies;  the 
relationship  of  official  and  volunteer  health  agencies;  prep- 
aration  and   presentation   of   lectures,   demonstrations,    and 
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exhibits.   Public  health  laws,  regulations,  and  sanitary  codes, 
their  origin  and  enforcement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Perriello. 

86.  (II)  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation. — Trips  will  be 
taken  into  the  field  for  the  observation  of  public  health  prac- 
tices in  sewerage;  sewage  treatment  and  disposal;  the  pro- 
duction and  purification  of  public  water  supplies;  housing  and 
slum  clearance;  insect  and  rodent  nuisances;  milk  production, 
handling,  and  distribution;  garbage  and  refuse  collection  and 
disposal;  slaughter  houses  and  rendering  plants;  cold  storage 
warehouses;  and  bakery  and  restaurant  sanitation.  A  com- 
parative study  of  urban  and  rural  services  will  be  made. 
Although  transportation  will  be  furnished,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  finance  their  own  meals. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                          Mr.  Bradley. 
Prerequisites,  Public  Health  61  and  62. 

88.  (II)  Epidemiology  and  Communicable  Disease 
Control. — Admission  by  approval  of  the  instructors.  Con- 
sideration of  the  factors  involved  in  the  spread  of  infections; 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  communicable  diseases,  their  dis- 
tribution, cause,  epidemiology,  and  means  of  prevention  and 
control.  The  use  of  vaccines,  serums  and  drugs  for  prevention 
and  treatment.  Mass  immunization  programs. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lee. 

BOTANY 
Professor    Osmun,    Professor    Tosrey,    Associate    Professor 
Hodge,  Associate  Professor  Kozlov/ski,  Assistant  Professor 

Banfield,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Army,  Mr.  Dunton. 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Botany. — The  course 
sets  forth  a  body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  plants  which  is  not  only  a  foundation  for  future 
professional  work  in  biological  science,  but  of  intrinsic  value 
to  the  educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germination,  eco- 
logical adaptations,  floral  structures,  taxonomy,  botanical  his- 
tory, cytology,  wood-anatomy,  plant  physiology,  and  plant 
reproduction  receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment.  The 
lectures  attempt  to  interpret  the  facts  of  plant  structure  and 
function  in  the  light  of  the  major  biological  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Torrey,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Spencer. 

3.  (I)  and  (II)  The  Plant  Kingdom. — This  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  students  outside  the  fields  of  biological 
science  who  desire  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  plant 
life  without  the  necessity  of  pursuing  further  course  work 
in  the  subject.  The  principles  of  plant  life  and  types  of  plants 
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and  plant  groups  composing  the  plant  kingdom;  relations  of 
plants  to  each  other,  to  other  organisms,  and  to  environment; 
the  fundamental  importance  of  green  plants  in  the  living 
world;  reproduction,  structure  and  physiological  phenomena 
are  presented. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hodge. 

25.  (I)  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Selected  forms  typify- 
ing the  slimemolds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts, 
mosses  and  fernworts.  The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose: 
(1)  it  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  extend  their 
knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  plant  kingdom, 
thus  rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  or 
Course  3  constitutes  the  first  part;  (2)  it  is  also  planned  as 
an  introduction  to  certain  advanced  courses  for  which  it  is 
prerequisite. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  OsMUN,  Mr.  Spencer. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

26.  (II)  Spring  Flora. — Designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  local  Spring  flora  by  a  general  study  of  the 
tracheate  plants  of  that  season  (lycopods,  horsetails,  ferns, 
gymnosperms,  and  angiosperms ) .  Laboratory  work  will  in- 
clude general  morphological  studies,  the  identification  of 
native  trees  in  the  winter  condition,  the  collection  and  prep- 
aration of  an  herbarium,  and  the  identification  of  plants  by 
standard  manuals  of  botany.  Competition  for  the  Hills  Bo- 
tanical Prizes  will  be  open  to  members  of  this  course.  Neces- 
sary materials  require  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $15. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hodge. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

28.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — Only  for  students  intend- 
ing to  major  in  forestry.  The  processes  occuring  in  plants 
with  special  emphasis  on  tree  physiology  and  its  relation  to 
forestry  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  KozLOwsKi. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Pathology, — A  basic  course  in  plant 
pathology  dealing  with  the  nature,  cause  and  control  of  plant 
disease.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  disease  symptoms, 
the  phenomena  of  infection  and  of  parasitism,  the  sources  of 
inoculum,  the  agents  of  disease  transmission,  the  relation  of 
environment  to  disease  incidence  and  development  and  to 
general  principles  of  plant  disease  control.    The  laboratory 
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phase  is  devoted  to  intensive  study  of  a  relatively  few  repre- 
sentative diseases  induced  by  bacteria  and  fungi  of  the  var- 
ious classes. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Banfield. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Pathology  (1950-51). — An 
extension  of  Course  51.  The  objective  is  that  of  providing 
the  student  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  more  common 
and  representative  plant  disease  problems.  Students  are 
granted  the  option  in  the  laboratory  of  specializing  in  disease 
problems  in  their  major  field  of  interest.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.                       Mr.  Banfield. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  51. 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique. — A  course  in  the  preparation 
of  microscopic  mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin 
methods  and  involving  the  use  of  microtomes  and  of  differen- 
tial stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.                                                     Mr.  Torrey. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Angiosperms  (1950-51).— Alter- 
nate with  Courses  61  and  62.  An  evolutionary  treatment  of 
the  angiosperm  orders  and  families  largely  from  the  stand- 
point of  floral  and  fruiting  structures.  Fundamental  to  in- 
telligent determinative  and  taxonomic  work  on  seed  plants. 
Laboratory  studies  on  types  from  the  most  important  plant 
families.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses  supply 
material  of  important  tropical  forms. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Mr.  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany   1. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green 
Plants  ( 1949-50 )  .—Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.  The 
lectures  deal  with  the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants 
from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and  extinct.  Of  the  latter, 
the  department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micropreparations 
and  lantern  slides. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Mr.  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

64.  ( II )  Systematic  Mycology  ( 1949-50 ) . — Morphology 
and  development  of  typical  species  representing  the  orders 
and  families  of  fungi;  practice  in  identification,  collection,  and 
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preservation  of  fungi;  systems  of  classification;  collateral  read- 
ing.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Banfield. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

65.  (I)  Systematic  Mycology  (1949-50). — A  continua- 
tion of  Course  64.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Banfield. 

66.  (II)  Industrial  Mycology  (1949-50). — Identifica- 
tion of  the  common  yeasts  and  molds  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  products.  Study  and  laboratory  exercises  in  the 
processes  involved.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Banfield. 

67.  (I)  68.  (II)  Introductory  Plant  Physiology. — 
A  study  of  the  processes  occurring  in  plants  and  their  relation 
to  the  complex  of  activities  constituting  plant  growth.  Topics 
include  colloidal  systems,  osmotic  phenomena,  absorption, 
transpiration,  and  internal  water  relations  of  plants,  photo- 
synthesis, fat  and  protein  synthesis,  digestion,  translocation, 
respiration,  and  growth.  This  is  a  basic  course  for  students 
planning  for  advanced  work  in  any  branch  of  plant  science. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  M.;  2:00-3:50  W. 

Mr.  KozLowsKi. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  25,  Chemistry  29. 

75.  (I)  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology  (1950-51). — A 
course  in  the  general  techniques  and  specialized  methods 
used  in  the  investigation  of  plant  diseases,  including  isolation, 
culture  and  pathogenicity  studies  of  representative  plant 
pathogenes,  the  preparation  and  sterilization  of  various  cul- 
ture media,  elementary  staining  and  histological  techniques, 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  study  of  fungicides,  and  training 
in  elementary  photographic  procedures.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50;  10:00-11:50  T.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Mr.  Banfield. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  51. 

76.  (II)  Problems  in  Plant  Pathology  (1950-51). — 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Banfield. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  51. 
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77.     (I)    78.     (II)     Plant  Physiology   ( 1949-50 ) .—Ad- 
vanced study  in  physiology.   Given  in  alternate  years. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kozlowski. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  67,  68;  Chemistry  51,  52. 

81.  (I)  Plant  Ecology. — A  survey  of  the  general  rela- 
tionship of  plants  to  their  environment,  including  a  study  of 
the  individual  factors  (autecology)  and  of  plant  communities 
( synecologj'' )  •  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  structure 
and  succession  of  plant  communities  in  New  England. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hodge. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  26  recommended. 

84.  (II)  The  Ferns  (1949-50).— Intensive  study  of  the 
morphology,  life-history,  and  taxonomy  of  the  fern  plants, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  fern  flora  of  New  England. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Osmun. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  Gamble,  Professor  Hardy,  Professor  Kimball, 
Associate  Professor  Sievers,  Assistant  Professor  Colwell, 
Assistant  Professor  Donald,  Assistant  Professor  Dymond, 
Assistant  Professor  Hoar,  Assistant  Professor  Smart,  Mr. 
Hummel,  Miss  Mathiasen,  Mr.  Needham,  Mr.  Rivers, 
Mr.  Schoeffler,  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Singer. 

Accounting 

25.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data.  The  man- 
agerial uses  of  accounting  as  a  means  of  business  control  are 
the  keystone  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  or  3:00-3:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Colwell,  Mr.  Singer. 

26.  (II)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This 
course  covers  the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation 
accounting.  Considerable  time  is  spent  on  problems  in  amor- 
tization, depreciation,  and  the  preparation,  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  W.;   1:00-2:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Colwell,  Mr.  Singer. 
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71.  (I)  Advanced  Accounting. — A  fuller  treatment  of 
the  accounting  and  financial  problems  of  business  units,  in- 
cluding illustrative  problems  and  case  material. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  26. 

72.  (II)  Advanced  Accounting. — A  continuation  of 
Accounting  71. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  71, 

73.  (I)  Cost  Accounting. — The  application  of  account- 
ing techniques  to  industrial  costs. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  CoLWELL,  Mr.  Schoeffler,  Mr.  Singer, 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  26. 

74.  (II)  Accounting  Systems, — The  application  of  ac- 
counting principles  to  representative  types  of  business  and 
the  study  of  Federal  Income  Tax  and  Social  Security  account- 
ing problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Accounting  73.  Mr.   Colwell. 

76.  (II)  Auditing. — A  course  in  the  interpretation  of 
accounting  records  dealing  with  theory  and  procedure.  C.P.A. 
and  American  Institute  of  Accountants  examination  problems 
are  studied. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Accounting  72  and  73.  Mr,  Colwell, 

Finance 

53,  (I)  Money,  Banking  and  Credit. — A  critical  survey 
of  the  development  and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  bank- 
ing systems  of  the  United  States, 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

Mr,  Gamble,  Mr,  Kimball,  and  the  Department, 

65,  (I)  Corporation  Finance. — ^An  introductory  course 
in  business  finance  concerned  with  forms  of  ownership  or- 
ganization, the  nature  and  uses  of  corporate  securities,  pro- 
vision and  maintenance  of  capital,  financial  expansion,  and 
corporate  reorganization. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kimball,  and  the  Department. 

76,  (II)  Insurance, — A  general  course  concerning  cer- 
tain risks  to  which  individuals  and  business  enterprises  are 
exposed  and  the  methods  and  institutions  evolved  to  insure 
against  loss  arising  from  these  hazards. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Kimball. 
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78.  (II)  Public  Finance. — Principles  of  public  revenues 
and  expenditures  with  special  emphasis  on  the  systems  and 
problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Gamble. 

81.  (I)  Problems  in  Business  Finance. — A  study  of 
problems  of  financial  management  of  business  corporations 
and  the  effects  of  financial  policies  on  the  individual  firm  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kimball. 
Prerequisite,  Finance  65. 

82.  (II)  Investments. — The  principles  and  techniques 
that  are  useful  for  the  analysis  and  selection  of  investment 
media;  investment  policies  of  individuals  and  institutions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3^ 

Mr.  Kimball. 
Prerequisite,  Finance  65  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Business  Law 

70.  (II)  Business  Law. — This  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and 
sales,  with  specific  problem  work.  In  addition,  wills,  com- 
mercial paper,  carriers,  real  estate  agency,  public  and  per- 
sonal rights  are  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Needham. 

71.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Transactions. — 
A  continuation  of  Course  70. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Business  Law  70. 

Industrial  Administration 

83.  (I)  Business  Management. — A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  management  of  a  business  enterprise. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Dymond,  Mr.  Hoar. 

84.  Personnel  Administration. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  management  of  labor  relations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hoar. 

Marketing 

52.  (II)  Industrial  Purchasing. — A  study  of  the  pur- 
chasing problems  of  industrial  enterprises  and  their  market 
contacts  with  their  sources  of  supply. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hummel. 
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53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Agricultural 
Economics  55.  A  study  of  the  forces  and  conditions  which 
determine  prices  and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and  problems 
concerned  with  transporting,  storing  and  distributing  eco- 
nomic goods. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  S.;  11:00-11:50  Th. 

Mr.  Hardy,  JVIr.  Hummel. 

54.  (II)  Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management. — The 
principles  and  practices  of  selling  and  the  management  of 
selling  enterprises. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

71.  (I)  Retail  Merchandising. — A  study  of  the  opera- 
tion and  productive  functions  of  retail  business. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hummel. 

72.  (II)  Market  Research. — The  aims,  sources  and  fact- 
gathering  methods  of  market  research  activities.  General 
study  and  individual  research  projects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hummel. 

73.  (I)  Advertising. — A  study  of  the  techniques  and 
media  of  advertising,  its  services  to  business  and  the  organi- 
zation and  economic  function  of  the  advertising  industry. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

74.  (II)  New  England  Markets. — Individual  and  group 
study  of  the  marketing  problems  of  New  England  industrial 
and  marketing  enterprises. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Ritchie,  Professor  Fessenden,  Professor  Smith, 

Associate  Professor  Cannon,  Associate  Professor  Barrett, 

Assistant   Professor   Richason,   Assistant   Professor 

Roberts,  Dr.  Parrott*,  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Mr. 

Oberlander,  Mr.  Polchlopek,  Mr.  Winer. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  General  Chemistry. — A  study  of  the 
fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories.  A  considerable 
amount  of  descriptive  material  will  be  included  in  connec- 
tion with  discussions  of  the  periodic  system,  atomic  structure, 
and  in  various  applications  of  the  principles.    The  object  of 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  sound  scientific  training 
through  a  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who  have  had  no 
previous  work  in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  labora- 
tory and  recitation  sections  so  that  they  may  have  special 
attention. 
2  class  hours;  1  quiz  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3. 
Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Richason,  Mr.  Oberlander. 

29.  (I)  and  (II)  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  concerning  the  behavior 
of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The  laboratory  work  deals  with 
the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the  systemic  sep- 
aration and  identification  of  the  common  cations  and  anions. 
The  semi-micro  technique  is  used  throughout  for  the  analysis 
of  salts,  salt  mixtures,  and  alloys.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  laboratory  v/ork  is  devoted  to  the  identification  of  sub- 
stances unknown  to  the  student.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  students  specializing  in 
chemistry,  but  also  of  those  students  specializing  in  other 
subjects  where  inorganic  chemistry  is  of  importance. 

2  class  hours;  6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,4. 

8:00-8:50   or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;   8:00-9:50  or   10:00-11:50 
M.  W.  F.  or  1:00-3:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

30.  (I)  and  (II)  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  theory 
and  practice  of  representative  determinations,  both  gravim- 
etric and  volumetric.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the 
gravimetric  analysis  of  chloride,  sulfate,  and  limestone,  vol- 
umetric work  with  acids  and  bases,  volumetric  precipitation 
methods,  and  oxidation  reduction  tirations. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  or  1:00-3:50 
W.;  9:00-11:50  S.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  29. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  short  course 
intended  to  satisfy  the  requirements  in  this  field  for  all  stu- 
dents who  do  not  specialize  in  chemistry. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  course  in  the 
theory  of  organic  chemistry  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of 
students  who  will  specialize  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  those 
who  may  specialize  in  other  fields  where  a  more  compre- 
hensive course  is  desired  than  Chemistry  31  and  32.  The 
first  semester  deals  largely  with  compounds  of  the  aliphatic 
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series,  while  the  benezene  series  is  taken  up  in  the  second 
semester.  Students  electing  this  course  should  take  both 
51  and  52. 

3  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory   period.  Credit,  4. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  W.  or  F. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  29. 

63.  (I)  Chemistry  of  Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage 
Sludge. — Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  The 
preparation  of  reagents  and  standard  methods  for  the  analysis 
of  water,  sewage  and  sewage  sludge.  Lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  the  sanitary  significance  of  analytical  data. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.  Mr. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  30. 

65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Physical  Chemistry. — A  study  of 
the  fundamental  theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry, 
together  with  the  solution  of  problems  involved  in  their 
application.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  practice  in 
making  physico-chemical  measurements  and  the  preparation 
of  reports. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  W.  or  F. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisites,   Chemistry    30;   Mathematics   30;   Physics    26. 

78.  (II)  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — A  detailed 
study  of  a  number  of  topics  such  as  kinetics,  catalysis, 
chemical   thermodynamics   and    electrochemistry. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fessenden. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  65  and  66. 

79.  (I)  Biochemistry. — An  introduction  to  general 
biochemistry  and  physiological  chemistry,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  extension  of  fundamental  organic  chem- 
istry to  materials  and  processes  of  biological  significance;  pro- 
teins, lipids,  carbohydrates,  enzymes,  etc.  For  students  who 
expect  to  take  up  work  in  microbiology,  botany,  agronomy, 
nutrition,  zoology,  etc. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Barrett. 
Prerequisite,    Organic  Chemistry. 

80.  (II)  Clinical  Chemistry  (Blood  and  Urine  Anal- 
ysis).— Work  to  be  covered  will  include  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  samples  for  analysis;  standardization  of  glass- 
ware and  the  preparation  of  reagents;  description  of  colori- 
meters and  the  determination  of  certain  significant  com- 
pounds   in   the  samples.    The  latter  group  will  include  at 
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least  sugars,  proteins,  non-protein,  nitrogen,  fatty  substances 
and  inorganic  elements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

81.  (I)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  rapid  and  intensive 
survey  of  the  important  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  with 
emphasis  on  their  scope  and  limitations,  recent  develop- 
ments and  theoretical  aspects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Cannon. 

82.  (II)  Qualitative  Organic  Chemistry. — The  char- 
acterization of  organic  compounds  by  means  of  physical 
properties,  class  reactions,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable 
derivatives.  The  laboratory  work  will  involve  the  identifi- 
cation of  a  number  of  simple  unknown  compounds  followed 
by  the  separation,  purification,  and  identification  of  the  in- 
dividual components  in  several  unknown  mixtures  of  organic 
compounds. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
1:00-1:50    Tu.  Th.;  2:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.             Mr.  Cannon. 

83.  (I)  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — Designed 
primarily  for  chemistry  majors,  but  open  to  others  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  The  laboratory  work  will  in- 
clude representative  determinations  in  electrolytic  and  elec- 
trometric  methods;  and  an  introduction  to  colorimetry  and 
other  optical  methods  of  analysis.  Selected  topics  in  the  use 
of  organic  precipitants,  silicate  analysis,  analysis  of  steel 
and  other  alloys,  fuels,  oils,  water,  and  gases  will  also  be 
included. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roberts. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  30. 

85.  (I)  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — A  survey 
of  inorganic  chemistry  which  is  largely  theoretical  and  in- 
cludes such  topics  as  atomic  structure,  periodic  classification 
and  relationships,  valence  concepts,  acid-base  theory,  and 
the  chemistry  of  the  commercially  important  elements  and 
their  compounds  based  upon  the  periodic  table. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                  Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  65. 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chemistry. — An  historical  and 
biographical  study  of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is:  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a  study  of  the  development 
of  new  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  new  theories  and  laws; 
and  (2)  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  and 
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an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  research,  through 
a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great 
chemists  who  have  been  the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research. — Admission  only  by 
permission  of  the  department.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  research.  To  each  student  is  assigned  some  spe- 
cial subject  or  problem  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  chem- 
istry, viz.,  analytical,  biochemical,  inorganic,  organic,  physical. 
10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Lindsey,  Assistant  Professor  Cashin,  Mr.  Chakour. 

55.  (I)  Calculations. — A  problem  course  covering  ad- 
vanced stoichoimetry,  material  balances,  gas  laws,  vapor 
pressure,  humidity,  and  fluid  flow.  Problems  are  of  the  in- 
dustrial type. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  29,  30;  Mathematics  31,  32;  Physics 
25,  26. 

56.  (II)  Unit  Operations  I. — A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  unit  operations  of  heat 
transfer,  evaporation-diffusion  processes,  humidity,  air  con- 
ditioning, drying,  and  distillation.  Solution  of  problems  on 
the  basis  of  actual  operating  data  and  descriptions  of  indus- 
trial process  equipment  are  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  65;  Chemical  Engineering  55. 

57.  (I)  Inorganic  (Industrial)  Technology. — A  study 
of  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  important  inorganic 
chemicals.  Topics  studied  include  sulfuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium 
hydroxide  with  particular  stress  on  the  unit  operations.  Field 
trips  will  be  included  where  possible. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Chakour. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  30;  Physics  26. 

58.  (II)  Organic  (Industrial)  Technology. — A  study 
of  some  of  the  unit  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
organic  materials.  Unit  processes  studied  include  nitration, 
amination,  halogenation,  oxidation,  and  esteriflcation.  Field 
trips  will  be  included  where  possible. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Chakour. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  51. 

60.  (II)  Heat-energy  Relations. — A  study  of  the  laws 
of  energy  as  applied  to  chemical  engineering.  A  problem 
course  covering  internal  energy,  enthalpy,  entropy,  and  free 
energy  of  matter.  Applications  to  compression,  refrigeration, 
real  gases,  and  chemical  equilibrium  are  studied. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   LiNDSEY. 

Prerequisites,  Chemistry  65;  Chemical  Engineering  55. 

75.  (I)  Instrumentation. — A  detailed  study  of  the 
underlying  principles  and  practices  of  indicating,  recording, 
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and  controlling  instruments  actually  used  on  industrial  chem- 
ical process  equipment. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  Chemical  Engineering  56. 

76.    (II)    Abstracts. — Individual  reports,  both  oral  and 
written,  on  subjects  of  interest  taken  from  current  chemical 
and  chemical  engineering  literature. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  93. 

89.  (I)  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory  I. — A 
quantitative  study  of  pilot  plant  sized  chemical  engineering 
equipment,  illustrating  the  unit  operations  of  fluid  flow,  heat 
transfer,  distillation,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
securing  of  reliable  data,  correct  operating  techniques,  and 
the  importance  of  industrial  report  writing. 

1  3-hour  period.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  56. 

90.  (II)  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  89,  including  the  study  of  continuous 
rectification,  gas  absorption,  heat  transfer,  drying  and  fil- 
tration. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Chemical  Engineering  89,  93. 

93,  (I)  Comprehensive  Problems  ( Projects ) . — The  so- 
lution of  comprehensive  problems  which  involve  the  applica- 
tion and  integration  of  a  number  of  the  principles  studied 
in  previous  courses  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  presentation  of  the 
results  as  formal  reports. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lindsey. 
Prerequisites,  Chemical  Engineering  56,  60. 

94.  (II)  Comprehensive  Problems  (Projects)  IL — 
The  solution  of  problems  similar  to  those  in  Course  93  will 
be  undertaken,  but  in  addition,  will  involve  the  application 
of  principles  studied  in  Course  97. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Lindsey. 
Prerequisites,  Chemical  Engineering  93,  97. 

97.  (I)  Unit  Operations  II. — A  continuation  of  Course 
56,  including  the  additional  unit  operations  of  gas  absorption, 
absorption,     solvent     extraction,     crystallization,     filtration. 
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mixing,  crushing  and  grinding,  mechanical  separation,  and 

high  pressure  technique. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Chakour. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  56. 

98.    (II)     Advanced  Unit  Operations. — A  continuation 
of  Course  97  with  particular  reference  to  diffusion  processes 
and  multi-component  distillation. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Cashin. 
Prerequisite,  Chemical  Engineering  97. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Professor  Hankinson,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist, 
Assistant  Professor  Nelson^,  Mr.  Finnegan. 

25.  (I)  General  Dairying. — A  general  course,  intro- 
ductory to  all  other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  only  one  course  in  dairying  to  get  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  briefly:  a  study 
of  milk,  its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests  applied 
thereto;  producing  quality  milk;  methods  of  pasteurizing  and 
handling  milk  and  cream;  the  use  of  separators;  elements  of 
ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  making. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.;  9:00-10:50  W.  or  3:00-4:50  Tu.  or  Th. 

Mr.  Hankinson,  Mr.  Finnegan. 

50.  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products. — A  study  of  market 
standards  and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judg- 
ing milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns 
to  recognize  quality  in  dairy  products,  to  detect  specific 
defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of  prevention. 
A  team  is  chosen  from  this  class  to  represent  the  University 
in  two  contests :  Eastern  States  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Products 
Judging  Contest,  and  Collegiate  Students'  International  Con- 
test in  Judging  Dairy  Products. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
3:00-4-50  F.                                                              Mr.  Nelson. 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk. — A  study  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  market  milk  industry;  sanitary  production,  transporta- 
tion, pasteurization  and  handling  in  the  city  plant;  marketing, 
delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  relation  to  public  health,  in- 
spection, milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cultured 
milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk 
plants  are  visited,  the  cost  of  the  trip  not  exceeding  five 
dollars. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Lindquist. 
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75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry. — This  course  is  a  particular 
study  of  those  physical  and  chemical  principles  which  not 
only  explain  the  behavior  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the 
various  technological  operations,  but  also  provide  a  basic 
viewpoint  for  dairy  research.  The  lectures  will  include  dis- 
cussions ( 1 )  of  the  constituents  of  milk  in  relation  to  other 
organic  compounds,  and  (2)  the  physicochemical  aspects  of 
certain  dairy  phenomena  such  as  foaming,  coagulation,  etc. 
The  laboratory  work  will  include  many  of  the  tests  used 
commercially  and  in  dairy  research,  emphasizing  the  prin- 
ciples and  application  of  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  as  well  as  the  technique  of  operating  scientific 
apparatus. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-10:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  Th.                              Mr.  Nelson. 
Prerequisites,  Dairy  25,  Dairy  52,  and  Chemistry  52,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

77.  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — Half  of  the 
semester  is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to 
cheese  making,  condensed  and  powdered  milk.  The  various 
phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are:  separators  and 
cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and  ripening 
of  cream;  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning;  market- 
ing and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  management.  The  work 
in  cheese  making  includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neufchatel,  cot- 
tage, processed  cheeses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed 
and  powdered  milk,  and  commercial  casein  is  also  covered. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  LiNDQuiST,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Finnegan. 
Prerequisite,  Dairy  25. 

78.  (II)  Ice  Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  ice-cream  making. 
The  effects  of  such  factors  as  composition,  quality,  pasteur- 
ization, homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing  on  the  finished 
product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual 
forms,  and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time 
is  devoted  to  refrigeration,  machinery,  delivery  equipment, 
and  merchandising  methods  as  they  are  related  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Nelson. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — For  students  specializing 
in  dairy  industry. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  M.  The  Department. 
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ECONOMICS 
Professor  Gamble,  Professor  Kimball,  Associate  Professor 
Mitchell,  Associate  Professor  Morris,  Associate  Professor 
SiEVERS,  Assistant  Professor  Colwell,  Assistant  Professor 
Donald,  Assistant  Professor  Dymond,  Assistant  Professor 
Ferwerda,  Assistant  Professor  Haller,  Assistant  Professor 
Hoar,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Miss  Mathiasen,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Needham,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Schoeffler,  Mr.  Selden, 
Mr.  Vetterling. 

11.  (I)  Economic  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  natural  and  human  resources  and  the 
economic  and  physiographic  bases  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, and  allied  industries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Haller,  Mr.  Hoar. 

12.  (II)  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — 
A  study  of  the  significant  factors  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  nation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Haller. 

25.  (I)  and  (II)  Elements  of  Economics. — Definitions 
and  introductory  principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the 
financial  organization  of  society,  with  a  short  survey  of  the 
economics  of  distribution  and  the  use  of  wealth  and  income. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Gamble  and  the  Department. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution. — A  continuation 
of  Course  25  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  wealth  and  income 
distribution. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

Mr.  Gamble  and  the  Department. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry. — A 
study  of  the  industrial  relationships  and  the  principles  upon 
which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  administrative  controls  of  cost, 
quality,  quantity,  standards,  personnel  and  purchasing. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

55.  (I)  Economics  of  Consumption. — A  study  of  pat- 
terns of  consumption,  standards  of  living  and  the  sources 
and  expenditure  of  individual  and  family  incomes. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Haller. 

56.  (II)  Business  Cycles. — ^A  study  of  business  fluc- 
tuations and  an  analysis  of  current  business  cycle  theories. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Pines. 
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70.  (II)  Monopolies  (1948-49).— A  study  of  the 
growth,  development,  and  social  control  of  monopolies. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Haller. 

73.  (I)  Modern  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  current 
theories  about  value,  distribution  and  prices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Schoeffler,  Mr.  Sievers. 

74.  (II)  Current  Economic  Problems. — An  advanced 
course  for  those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively  some 
current  economic  problems.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  lines  of  individual  interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

76.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  develop- 
ment of  highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transportation, 
and  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country;  the  principles  governing  the  operation 
and  control  of  transportation  agencies;  present-day  problems 
relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial  products, 
rates,  facilities,  and  services;  methods  of  reducing  wastes 
in  transportation;  the  economics  of  the  good  roads  movement 
and  of  motor  transportation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Haller,  Mr.  Rivers. 

77.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1949-50). 
A  study  of  the  policies,  principles,  and  practices  of  inter- 
national trade.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Donald. 

79.  (I)  Labor  Problems. — An  analysis  of  the  back- 
ground and  character  of  the  modern  labor  problem  with 
special  references  to  the  United  States.  Topics  to  be  con- 
sidered include:  the  problems  of  wages,  hours,  working 
conditions  and  unemployment;  the  trade  union  movement; 
and  some  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.   S. 

Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Dymond,  Miss  Mathiasen,  Mr.  Morris, 
Mr.  Rivers. 

80.  (II)  Labor  Legislation. — A  study  of  federal  and 
state  legislation  affecting  labor. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Hoar. 
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91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Seminar. — Research  in  economic 
theory;  problems  of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If 
desirable,  some  other  economic  study  may  be  substituted. 
1  or  2  2-hour  conferences.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

Government 

25.  (I)  American  Government. — A  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  our  federal  government.  The  course 
is  based  on  a  study  of  the  Constitution  w^ith  reference  to 
its  historical  development  and  interpretation.  Special  con- 
sideration is  given  to  changes  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
to  present-day  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  State  and  Local  Government. — A  survey  of 
the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  the  American 
state  and  its  local  governments,  with  emphasis  on  state-local 
relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

52.  (II)  European  Governments. — Forms  and  methods 
of  the  governments  of  Europe:  historic  types  and  theories 
of  government,  progress  and  problems  of  democracy;  dic- 
tatorships and  totalitarian  governments.  Special  study  of 
the  governments  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Russia. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferwerda. 

61.  (I)  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of 
the  field  of  public  administration.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  principles  of  organization,  the  functions  per- 
formed by  administration,  and  the  relation  of  administration 
to  democracy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goodwin. 

62.  (II)  Administrative  Law. — A  study  of  government 
regulatory  activities  in  relation  to  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  with  emphasis  on  the  legal  framework  within  which 
these  activities  operate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Needham. 

63.  (I)  Political  Parties  and  Elections. — A  study  of 
the  political  process,  and  the  nature  and  history  of  parties, 
pressure  groups,  nominations  and  elections. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 
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64.  (II)  Municipal  Government. — A  survey  of  the 
governmental  structure  and  function  of  American  municipal- 
ities. Special  attention  is  given  to  administrative  problems 
arising  from  such  functions  as  protection,  education,  welfare, 
correction,  city  planning  and  zoning. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  GooDWTN. 

65.  (I)  Constitutional  Law. — An  historical  study  of 
the  fundamental  rights  and  guarantees  under  the  American 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Needham. 

66.  (II)  American  Political  Thought. — A  study  of 
the  development  of  American  political  thought  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  upon  writings  of  the 
period. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

67.  (I)  International  Government. — A  study  of  inter- 
national organization  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferwerda. 

68.  (II)  International  Law. — A  study  of  the  origin, 
character,  and  function  of  international  law. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferw:erda. 

93.    (I)    94.    (II)   Seminar. — A  study  of  special  problems 
in  the  field  of  government.   For  seniors  only. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  Department. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Purvis,  Assistant  Professor  Oliver,  Assistant 
Professor  Rourke,  Assistant  Professor  McCarthy, 
Assistant  Professor  Wyman,  Mr.  Taft',  Mr.  Dayton. 

51.  (I)  History  of  Education. — Educational  movements 
are  traced  from  early  Greece  to  the  present  with  the  aim  of 
better  understanding  of  modern  education.  This  is  normally 
the  beginning  course  for  students  undertaking  work  in  Edu- 
cation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Purvis. 

'  State  Supervisor  for  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  representing 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  administration  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  acts. 
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52.  (II)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching. — By- 
means  of  discussion,  case  studies,  and  current  educational 
literature,  teaching  ideals  and  procedures  are  set  up.  Appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  are  made  in  the  major  fields 
represented  by  the  class. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

53.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — The 
most  serviceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  achievement 
are  considered;  test  construction,  administration,  scoring,  and 
interpretation  of  results  are  studied  and  practiced.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  preparation  of  informal  tests  for 
diagnostic  and  grading  purposes. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rourke. 

61.  (I)  Methods  in  Adult  Education. — Admission  only 
by  permission  of  instructor.  The  beginning  Education  course 
for  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  training  for  extension  work 
and  for  others  interested  in  teaching  adults.  Generally  ac- 
cepted methods  of  group  and  individual  instruction  with 
adults,  and  methods  of  developing  leaders  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  field. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  . 

66.  (II)  Preparation  and  Use  OF  Audio- Visual  Aids. — 
Study  is  made  of  available  media  of  audio-visual  aids  to 
instruction,  construction  of  visual  material,  and  accepted 
methods  of  use. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture. — The 
course  demands  certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  a 
definite  objective  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  enter  the  field 
of  vocational  agricultural  teaching  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  student  to  seek  permission  to  enter  the  course.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  73,  75)  required 
of  candidates  for  the  vocational  teacher-training  certificate. 
A  survey  of  vocational  education  and  an  introduction  to 
teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  at  the  secondary  school 
level  is  the  basis  of  the  course.  Certain  information  and  ob- 
servations in  preparation  for  the  apprenticeship  course  are 
offered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F. 

Mr.  Oliver  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

73.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. 
— For  a  limited  number  of  qualified  candidates  in  vocational 
education.    A  full  year  in    absentia  normally  following  the 
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junior  year  in  college,  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
related  subjects.  Candidates  should  have  completed  the  course 
in  Education  72,  and  in  Education  52,  if  possible,  and  must 
apply  early  to  the  instructor  of  the  course. 

Maximum  credit,  6. 
Mr.  Oliver  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

75.  (I)  Technique  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture.— By  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Preferably  this 
course  should  follow  Courses  72  and  73.  It  covers  the  ma- 
terials, methods,  policies,  and  special  requirements  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  high 
schools  and  special  country  schools.  This  is  one  of  three 
courses  required  of  candidates  for  the  agricultural  teacher- 
training  certificates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Oliver  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

83.  (I)  Secondary  Education  IN  America. — This  course 
presents  a  picture  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  agency, 
its  relation  to  elementary  and  collegiate  education,  its  aims, 
organizations,  administration,  curriculum  procedures,  and 
such  other  phases  as  are  necessary  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  this  predominant  level  of  our  educational  ladder. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

85.  (I)  and  (II)  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Department.  An  opportunity 
to  do  regular  teaching  in  cooperating  high  schools  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  University.  The  student  works 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  with  frequent  visits  from 
some  member  of  the  staff. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Education  51,  52,  83  or  their  equivalent. 

88.  (II)  The  School  Curriculum, — This  course  dis- 
cusses the  curriculum  of  schools  of  this  country  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  social  philosophy  which  created 
it.  It  seeks  to  make  clear  to  the  student  the  various  contro- 
versial issues  regarding  such  concepts  as  progressive  educa- 
tion, the  core-curriculum,  the  experience  curriculum,  projects, 
etc.  An  outline  course  of  study  is  prepared  by  each  student 
in  the  field  he  is  to  teach. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3, 

Mr,  Rourke. 

90,  (I)  and  (II)  Evaluation  of  Learning. — For  senior 
majors  in  Education.    Tests  and  scales  for  measuring  ability 
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and  achievement;  standard  tests  and  interpretation  of  results; 
construction  of  informal  tests  for  diagnostic  and  grading  pur- 
poses. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.    Credit,  3. 

Mr.  RouRKE. 

91.  (I)  and  (II)  Secondary  School  Curriculum. — For 
senior  majors  in  Education.  A  consideration  of  learning  ma- 
terial and  activities  and  their  organization  in  the  subjects 
which  these  students  are  teaching,  and  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study  in  those  fields  in  the  light  of  accepted  educa- 
tional practice. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.    Credit,  3. 

Mr.  RouRKE. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

92.  (I)  and  (II)  Methods  and  Management. — For  senior 
majors  in  Education.  The  basic  methods  underlying  teaching 
and  class  management  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  The 
work  in  this  course  will  be  correlated  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  observation  and  practice  of  the  students  in  neigh- 
boring schools. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.    Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Purvis. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

93.  (I)  and  (II)  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — 
For  senior  majors  in  Education.  Practical  problems  concern- 
ing the  school  as  a  social  agency,  its  aims,  characteristics  of 
pupil  population,  program  of  study,  guidance,  extra  cur- 
riculum, etc.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  situations  met  by 
teachers. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.      Credit,  3. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

94.  (I)  and  (II)  Practice  Teaching. — For  senior  majors 
in  Education.  Five  school  days  of  observation  and  teaching 
each  alternate  week  in  neighboring  secondary  schools  under 
supervision  of  competent  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff. 
The  second  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  5. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Education  51. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Stapleton,  Associate  Professor  Markuson, 

Assistant  Professor  Tague,  Assistant  Professor  Pushee, 

Assistant  Professor  Pflug,  Mr,  Patterson. 

51.  (I)  House  Planning. — Plan  designs  of  the  small 
house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equipment, 
especially  in  the  kitchen,  and  lighting,  heating,  water  supply, 
and  sewage  disposal  will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief 
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history  of  the  house  materials,  construction  methods,  equip- 
ment, and  architectural  styles.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  economics  of  house  building,  including  financing  and 
to  maintenance  and  overhead  expense. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Markuson. 

55.  (I)  Farm  Shop. — For  students  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Laboratory  exercises  cover  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools  in  construction  and  in 
bench  work,  arc  and  gas  welding,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  use 
of  machinist's  tools  in  machinery  repair,  and  the  mixing  and 
placing  of  concrete.  Classroom  instruction  covers  materials 
of  construction  and  the  utilization  of  local  and  special  ma- 
terials for  these  purposes. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   PUSHEE. 

71.  (I)  Farm  Power. — The  study  of  internal  combustion 
engines  used  in  farm  tractors  and  power  units. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pflug. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  52,  Mechanical  Engineering 
65,  68. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering. — This 
course  is  an  abridgment  of  Agricultural  Engineering  78  for 
students  not  majoring  in  Engineering  who  do  not  have  the 
prerequisites  for  Course  78. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2, 

Mr.  Pflug. 

73.  (I)  Farm  Structures. — A  study  of  the  strength  and 
durability  of  building  materials,  construction  systems  and  the 
mechanical  principles  underlying  their  use  in  farm-construc- 
tion. In  the  drafting  room  studies  will  be  made  of  some  major 
farm  building  and  complete  working  drawings  finished  in  all 
essential  details. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Markuson. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  34,  51;  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 61. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures. — This  course  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering  73  for  students  not  major- 
ing in  Engineering  who  do  not  have  the  prerequisites  for 
Course  73. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stapleton. 
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76.  (II)  Agricultural  Machinery. — The  study  of  de- 
sign and  operational  problems  of  agricultural  field  machinery. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stapleton. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  52,  Mechanical  Engineering 
68,  83. 

78.  (II)  Drainage,  Reclamation  and  Conservation. — 
The  course  covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and 
reclamation.  The  various  systems  are  studied,  complete  lay- 
outs established  in  the  field,  and  problems  of  flow  and  run-off 
given. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pflug. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  25,  75  or  76;  Agronomy  2. 

80.  (II)  Food  Process  Engineering. — A  study  of  food 
processing  machinery  and  instrumentation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pflug. 

83.   (I)    84.    (II)   Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. 
— Open  only  to  seniors  specializing  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing.   This  course  consists  of  individual  problems   chosen  by 
the  students  under  guidance  of  the  department. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

85.  (I)  Rural  Electrification. — A  course  devoted  to 
the  utilization  of  electricity  in  agriculture. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  StapletoN;,  Mr.  Rines. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  61,  62. 

92.  (II)  Professional  Seminar. — For  seniors  majoring 
in  agricultural  engineering. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Marston,  Professor  White,  Associate  Professor 
Osgood,  Associate  Professor  Hendrickson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Anderson,  Mr.  Coffey,  Mr.  Marcus,   Mr.   Grow, 
Mr.  Carver,  Mr.  Gabrys. 

25.  (I)  Surveying. — The  theory  of  surveying,  descrip- 
tion of  field  and  office  methods  and  procedure  are  given  in 
the  classroom.  Topics  covered  are  the  use  of  the  tape,  transit, 
level,  plane  table,  determination  of  latitude,  longitude,  and 
azimuth,  principles  of  more  precise  measurements,  and  the 
elements  of  geodesy.  The  field  and  office  work  covers  measure- 
ments and  the  plotting  necessary  for  producing  finished  maps 
of  small  areas. 

3  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  5. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5. 
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26.  (II)  Route  Surveying. — The  principles  of  location, 
curves  and  earthwork,  and  horizontal  and  vertical  control 
nets  for  highways,  railroads,  pipe  lines,  and  transmission 
lines  are  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  25  or  27. 

27.  (I)  Plane  Surveying. — The  basic  principles  of  men- 
suration are  discussed  in  class.  Instruction  and  problems  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  tape,  transit  and  level  are  given  in  the 
field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  a  small  area  is  carried 
out  in  the  drafting  room.  This  course  is  not  open  to  civil 
engineering  students. 

1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5  or  7. 

28.  (Summer)  Property  and  Topographic  Surveying. — 
This  practice  course  consists  of  a  transit  and  tape  property 
survey  in  which  reference  to  Registry  of  Deeds  records  is 
used,  a  plane  table  topographic  survey  of  selected  areas  is 
made.  Certain  topics  of  advanced  surveying  such  as  trian- 
gulation  and  conf ormal  coordinate  systems  are  treated  briefly 
as  they  relate  to  the  topographic  surveys. 

3  44-hour  weeks.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  25  or  27. 

30.  (Summer)  Route  Surveying  Practice. — This  prac- 
tice course  consists  of  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  short  high- 
way location  and  of  the  preparation  of  maps  and  profile  from 
the  data  recorded  on  the  survey.  The  maps  are  to  be  used 
in  C.E.  55  in  choosing  the  final  location  of  the  route  and  in 
estimating  earthwork  quantities  and  cost. 
3  44-hour  weeks.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Osgood. 

Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  26. 

34.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). — The  following 
topics  are  considered:  equilibrium  of  forces  (colinear,  con- 
current, non-concurrent,  and  parallel  in  a  plane  and  in  space) ; 
friction;  first  and  second  moments;  center  of  gravity.  Both 
algebraic  and  graphical  methods  are  covered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Marcus. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  31. 

51.  (I)  Strength  of  Materials. — The  following  topics 
are  considered:  simple  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses; 
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torsion;  shear  and  bending  moments  in  beams;  stresses  and 

deflections  of  beams;  columns. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Marcus,  Mr.  Sobala. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  34;  Mathematics  32. 

52.  ( II )  Applied  Mechanics  (  Kinetics  ) . — The  following 
topics  are  considered:  kinematics;  linear  and  angular  motion 
of  particles;  motion  of  rigid  bodies;  work,  energy,  and  power; 
impulse  and  momentum. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Sobala,  Mr.  Grow. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  34;  Mathematics  32. 

53.  ( I )  Strength  of  Materials. — A  shortened  version  of 
C.E.  51  for  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  in  the  indus- 
trial option. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Coffey,  Mr.  Marcus. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  34;  Mathematics  32. 

55.  (I)  Highway  Engineering. — The  design  features  of 
highway  construction  and  relative  merits  of  various  types  of 
highway  surfaces  are  discussed  in  class.  Plans,  profiles,  cross 
sections,  and  specifications  for  a  short  section  of  highway  are 
prepared. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 

56.  (II)  Transportation  Engineering. — A  study  of  the 
basic  principles  of  highway,  railroad,  water  and  air  trans- 
portation. Operational  requirements,  economics  of  location, 
administration  and  finance,  design  considerations,  and  main- 
tenance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  55. 

61.  (I)  Testing  of  Materials. — A  study  of  laboratory 
methods  for  the  determination  of  the  physical  properties  of 
engineering  materials  and  their  behavior  under  stress.  Usual 
methods  supplemented  by  study  of  true  stress-true  strain  for 
plastic  action,  stress  analysis  through  strain  study  by  photo- 
elastic  analysis  and  electric  strain  gages.  Magnaflux  and 
Zyglo  inspection,  special  hardness  tests,  X-ray  examination 
and  research  problems  included  in  the  lecture  material. 
1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Coffey. 

70.  (II)  Theory  of  Structures. — This  course  treats 
with  the  analysis  of  statically  determinate  structures  of  wood 
and  steel,   with  reference  to  particular   structures,  such  as 
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industrial  and  office  buildings,  highway  and  railway  bridges. 

The  use  of  influence  lines  in  the  study  of  movable  loads  is 

included. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Osgood,  Mr.  Grow. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  51. 

71.  (I)  Structural  Design. — This  course  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  structures  to  engineering  practice 
through  the  preparation  of  designs  and  drawings  for  struc- 
tural frames,  girders  and  trusses  in  steel  and  wood  that 
together  make  up  a  complete  building  frame  or  bridge. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  design  of  structural  members 
and  joints. 

1  class  hour;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Osgood. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  70. 

72.  (II)  Advanced  Structural  Theory. — The  analysis 
and  design  of  continuous  beams  and  trusses,  rigid  frames, 
arches,  and  tall  buildings  are  considered  in  this  course. 
Statically  indeterminate  methods  of  finding  stresses  and  de- 
flections are  used. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Osgood. 
Prerequisite,   Civil  Engineering  71. 

73.  (I)  Concrete  AND  Masonry. — A  study  of  the  general 
properties  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  is  included  in  this 
course.  Application  is  made  to  the  design  of  beams,  slabs, 
columns,  walls  and  foundations  for  buildings;  retaining  walls, 
arches  and  bridges.  Drawings  are  prepared  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  building.  A  study  is  made  of  the  elements  of  masonry 
construction  and  the  use  of  bricks,  concrete  units  and  bearing 
tile  in  building  construction. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4, 

Mr.  Osgood. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  51. 

75.  (I)  Fluid  Mechanics. — This  course  is  an  abridgment 
of  Civil  Engineering  76. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  52. 

76.  (I)  and  (II)  Fluid  Mechanics. — The  following  topics 
are  considered:  properties  of  fluids,  gas  laws,  viscosity,  static 
pressure,  gages,  buoyant  forces,  dynamics  of  fluids,  Bernoulli's 
theorem,  flow  in  pipes,  orifices,  nozzles,  weirs,  and  open  chan- 
nels.   Hydraulic  similitude  is  also  discussed. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  52  concurrently. 
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77.  (I)  Water  Supply. — This  course  considers  the  engi- 
neering aspects  of  public  water  supply  systems  and  includes 
the  following  topics:  quantity  of  water  required;  hydrology; 
collection  systems;  distribution  systems;  pumping  machinery; 
purification  work.  The  laboratory  period  is  used  for  inspec- 
tion trips  and  the  treatment  of  special  problems. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  76  or  75  concurrently. 

78.  (II)  Sanitary  Engineering  (Sewerage).  —  This 
course  considers  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  sewerage  systems  and  includes 
the  following  topics:  hydraulics  of  sewers,  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers,  sewage  treatment,  plant  design  and  operation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  77. 

79.  (I)  Water  Supply  (1949-50). — This  course  is  an 
abridgment  of  Civil  Engineering  77  for  non-engineering  stu- 
dents.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

80.  (II)  Soil  Mechanics. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
mechanical  classification  of  soils  based  upon  field  and  labora- 
tory work  and  the  validity  of  these  classifications  as  a  means 
of  predicting  soil  behavior.  The  student  is  guided  through 
case  studies  in  embankment  stability,  seepage,  and  consoli- 
dation. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  50. 

81.  (I)  Foundations. — A  survey  of  modern  theories  and 
practice  in  transferring  structural  loads  to  earth  masses.  Pile 
foundations,  spread  footings,  caissons,  and  buoyant  systems 
are  discussed. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  80. 

90.  (II)  Contracts,  Specifications  and  Estimating. — 
A  study  of  the  essentials  of  contracts  as  applied  to  business 
procedures  in  the  construction  field,  the  purposes  and  make- 
up of  specifications,  and  the  processes  of  estimating  through 
quantity,  surveys  and  unit  cost  applications. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Markuson, 
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92.  (II)  Professional  Seminar. — For  seniors  majoring 
in  civil  engineering.  Current  engineering  projects  are  de- 
scribed by  student  reports.  The  professional  aspect  of  the  civil 
engineer's  work  is  stressed. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

94.  (II)  Advanced  Surveying. — The  following  topics 
are  included:  elements  of  astronomy,  precise  methods  of 
surveying,  adjustment  of  observations  and  the  elements  of 
photogrammetry. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Hendrickson. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  25,  28. 

96.  (II)  Hydraulic  Engineering.  —  The  analysis  and 
design  of  hydraulic  structures  such  as  storage  reservoirs, 
spillways,  dams,  levees,  and  shore  protection  and  channel 
works  are  considered. 

2  class  hours.    1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Marston. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  71,  73,  76. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Brown,  Professor  Roys,  Associate  Professor 
Wilson,  Associate  Professor  Langford,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mohn,  Assistant  Professor   Smith,  Assistant 
Professor  Chang,  Mr.   Sachse,  Mr.  Jatras, 
Mr.  Levine,  Mr.  Marsh. 
40.    (II)    Fundamentals  of  Electrical  Engineering. — 
This  course  is  a  study  of  direct-current  circuits,  magnetism 
and  electromagnetism,  magnetic  fields  in  air  and  iron,  induced 
and  generated  voltages,  inductance,  capacitance,  electric  fields, 
conduction  in  liquids,  and  basic  electrical  measurements.  The 
laboratory  is  devoted  largely  to  electrical  measurements,  in- 
cluding instrument  calibration  and  standardization,  electrical 
instruments,   fluxmeters,  permeameters,   simple  bridges  and 
potentiometers,    and   stresses   analysis    of   methods   and   ac- 
curacies. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Jatras. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  31. 

51.  (I)  Alternating-Current  Circuits. — This  course  is 
a  study  of  alternating  currents  in  power  and  communication 
circuits,  and  includes  instantaneous  voltage  and  current  rela- 
tionships, vector  representation,  resonance  phenomena,  basic 
network  theorems,  coupled  circuits,  single  phase  and  poly- 
phase circuits,  power  and  power  measurements,  non-sinus- 
oidal waves. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Jatras. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  40. 
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53.  (I)  Direct-Current  Machinery. — This  course  is  a 
study  of  direct-current  generators  and  motors  with  respect 
to  their  characteristics,  design,  operation,  applications,  and 
control. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Sachse. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  40. 

54.  (II)  Alternating-Current  Machinery. — This  course 
is  a  study  of  alternating-current  generators,  motors,  trans- 
formers, and  converters  with  respect  to  their  design,  operation, 
control  and  applications. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  51,  53. 

57.  (I)  Engineering  Analysis. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  differential  equations  as  applied  to  electric  systems,  hyper- 
bolic, Bessel,  and  Legendre  functions,  vector  analysis  and 
calculus  with  applications  to  electricity  and  magnetism,  ellip- 
tic integrals,  and  solutions  of  field  problems  by  conformal 
mapping. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  MoHN. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  32;  Electrical  Engineering  40. 

61.   (I)   62.   (II)   Principles  OF  Electrical  Engineering. 
— This  course  is  designed  for  mechanical,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural engineering  students,  and  is  a  study  of  d-c  and  a-c 
circuits,  d-c  and  a-c  machines,  and  basic  electronics. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Levine,  Mr.  Marsh. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  32. 

63.     (I)     Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. — This 
course  is  for  civil  and  chemical  engineering  students   and  is 
a  brief  study  of  d-c  and  a-c  circuits  and  machines. 
2  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  32. 

65.  (I)  Industrial  Applications. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  mechanical  and  industrial  engineering  students 
and  is  a  brief  study  of  motor  selection  and  control,  protective 
devices,  and  electric  and  electronic  applications  in  industry, 
including  measurement  and  control. 
2  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  62. 

74.    (II)    Electronics. — This  course  includes  the  study 
of  electron  motion  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  electron 
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tubes  and  their  characteristics,    rectifiers,  and  Class  A  am- 
plifiers. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  MoHN. 

Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  51. 

75.  (I)  Applied  Electronics. — This  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  74  and  includes  a  study  of  electron  tubes  and  asso- 
ciated apparatus  in  power  amplifiers,  oscillators,  amplitude 
and  frequency  modulation,  detection,  multivibrators,  and 
vacuum  tube  instruments. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Langford. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  74. 

77.  (I)  Electrical  Transmission. — This  course  is  a  re- 
view of  fundamental  circuit  principles  and  theorems,  Fourier 
Series  and  Integral  and  their  applications  to  distorted  waves 
and  pulses,  long  lines  and  filters  under  steady  state  a-c  con- 
ditions and  traveling  waves   in  transmission  systems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roys, 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  51. 

78.  (II)  Transit  Analysis. — This  course  is  a  study  of 
the  transient  behavior  of  electrical,  mechanical  and  thermal 
systems,  and  includes  the  formulation  of  the  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  of  dynamic  systems  and  their 
solution  by  the  classical  and  Heaviside  methods  and  by 
Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  51,  57. 

79.  (I)  Electrical  Communications. — This  course  is 
a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  communication  circuits,  in- 
cluding circuit  elements,  basic  network  theorems,  impedance 
transformations,  equalizers,  and  bridge  circuits. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Langford. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  51. 

80.  (II)  Electrical  Communications. — This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Course  75  and  includes  a  study  of  vacuum  tube 
circuits  used  in  communications,  distortion,  noise,  class  B  and 
C  power  amplifiers,  modulation  and  demodulation  practice, 
oscillator  design,  transmitters  and  receivers,  antennas  and 
radiation,  and  electromechanical  transducers. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4, 

Mr.  Langford. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  75,   79. 
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81.  (I)  Advanced  Electrical  Machinery. — This  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  54  and  is  a  more  advanced  study  of 
machines,  including  the  general  methods  of  machine  analysis 
through  the  use  of  matrices,  symmetrical  components,  equiv- 
alent circuits,  and  circle  diagrams.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
single-phase  and  variable-speed  a-c  motors,  converters  and 
inverters,  selsyns  and  amplidynes,  and  multiwinding  trans- 
formers. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  54. 

82.  (II)  Pow^er  Applications  in  Industry. — This  course 
is  a  study  of  industrial  applications  of  electrical  machines, 
and  includes  power  supplies  to  industrial  plants,  load  require- 
ments, types  of  drives,  mechanical  requirements  of  variable 
speed  drives,  torque  relations  in  d-c  and  a-c  motors,  motor 
applications  and  control,  and  selsyn  systems. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Prerequisite,   Electrical  Engineering  81. 

84.  (II)  Industrial  Electronics. — This  course  is  a 
study  of  special  characteristics  of  the  electron  tubes  of  in- 
dustry, the  theory,  design  and  operation  of  commercial  types 
of  circuits  utilizing  these  tubes,  including  stroboscopes,  grid- 
controlled  and  polyphase  rectifiers,  inverters,  welding  con- 
trollers, speed  and  voltage  regulators,  high  frequency  heating 
circuits,  etc. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  74. 

86.    (II)    Power  System  Networks. — This  course  is  a 
study  of  power  system  networks  including  power  transfer 
diagrams,   voltage   studies,   system   stability   criteria,   short- 
circuit  calculations,  and  protective  methods. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  77,  81. 

88.  (II)  Communication  Networks. — This  is  a  contin- 
uation of  Course  77,  consisting  of  Foster's  Reactance  Theorem, 
the  matrices  of  transducers  and  the  principles  of  network 
synthesis.  Applications  include  the  analysis  and  design  of 
filters,  equalizers  and  other  frequency  responsive  networks 
under  both  steady  state  and  transient  conditions. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  77,  79. 
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90.    (II)    Illumination. — This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  illumination  engineering  and  includes  a  study  of  light 
sources,  units,  measurements,   vision,  and  lighting  calculat- 
tions  and  design. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Brown. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  32. 

92.  (II)  Professional  Seminar, — For  seniors  majoring 
in  electrical  engineering.  Current  engineering  developments 
are  discussed  through  student  reports.  The  professional  aspect 
of  the  electrical  engineer's  work  is  stressed. 

1  2-hour  period.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Brown. 

94.  (II)  Ultra-high-frequency  Techniques.  —  This 
course  is  a  study  of  u.h.f.  oscillators,  amplifiers,  transmitters, 
receivers,  transmission  systems,  antennas,  multi-vibrators, 
trigger  and  gate  circuits,  electronic  switches,  and  controls. 
3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Brown. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  75,  79. 

96.  (II)  Electromagnetic  Engineering. — This  course 
is  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  electromagnetic  radiation, 
including  Ampere's  and  Faraday's  laws,  Gauss's  theorem, 
retarded  potential  and  Hertz'  vector.  Maxwell's  equations, 
and  the  Poynting  vector.  These  are  applied  to  wave  propa- 
gation, reflection  and  refraction,  lines,  wave  guides  and  cavity 
resonators,  antennas,  and  ionosphere  reflections. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Roys. 
Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  57,  77. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor   Bates,   Professor    Swenson,   Professor   Weaver, 

Associate  Professor  Wolowicz,  Assistant  Professor  Keyser, 

Assistant  Professor  Dittfach,  Assistant  Professor 

LoNGSTAFF,  Assistant  Professor  Emerson,  Assistant 

Professor    Lake,    Assistant     Professor    Atherton, 

Mr.  Card,  Mr.  Sobala. 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing  I. — The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  drafting  equipment 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  orthographic  projections,  letter- 
ing, auxiliary  views,  sectional  views,  tracings  and  pictorial 
representation  of  machine  parts. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Lake,  Mr.  Card. 

2.  (II)  Engineering  Drawing  II. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  develop  further  skill  in  the  use  of  drafting  equip- 
ment and  give  practice  in  the  making  of  working  drawings 
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through  the  study  of  dimensioning,  fastenings,  conventional 
representations,  detail  and  assembly  drawings,  and  reading 
of  working  drawings.    Graphs,  and  intersection  and  develop- 
ment problems  will  also  be  studied. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Lake,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  1. 

3.  (I)  Descriptive  Geometry. — The  course  encompasses 
a  study  of  the  graphical  methods  applicable  to  engineering 
problems.  Its  content  consists  of  the  principles  of  ortho- 
graphic projections,  problems  relating  to  lines  and  planes, 
graphic  computations,  polyhedrons,  curved  surfaces,  warped 
surfaces  and  practical  applications. 

1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  SwENSON,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Atherton. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  2. 

23.  (I)  Shop. — The  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
engineers  other  than  mechanical.  Approximately  half  the 
semester  is  spent  in  woodworking,  pattern  making,  and  weld- 
ing; in  the  other  half  the  student  gains  experience  in  the 
machine  shop,  where  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  various 
machine  and  hand  tools  used  in  metal  working. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lake,  Mr.  Pushee,  Mr.  Patterson. 

27.  (Summer)  Shop. — In  the  first  part  of  the  course 
woodworking  and  pattern  making  experience  is  gained  on 
machines  and  with  hand  tools  at  the  bench.  The  course  then 
proceeds  to  the  various  methods  of  welding. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  PusHEE,  Mr.  Patterson. 

28.  (Summer)  Machine  Shop. — A  knowledge  of  metal- 
working  equipment  is  obtained  by  using  the  fundamental 
machine  tools  such  as  the  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  ma- 
chine and  drill  press.  A  reasonable  amount  of  bench  work  is 
included.  Classroom  work  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  machine 
tool  operation,  fits,  tolerances  and  measurement. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lake. 

59.  (I)  and  (II)  Materials  of  Construction. — Proper- 
ties of  engineering  materials;  failure  by  (a)  exceeding  the 
elastic  limit,  (b)  creep,  (c)  fatigue,  and  (d)  corrosion.  The 
crystalline  nature  of  metals.  Properties  and  uses  of  the  struc- 
tural metals,  wood,  stone,  clay  products,  cementing  materials, 
concrete,  plastics,  protective  coatings,  and  water. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Keyser. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1;  Physics  26. 
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63.  (I)  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I. — This  course 
is  a  treatment  of  the  application  of  the  laws  of  heat  to  various 
energy-transforming  devices.  Topics  include  ideal  and  actual 
cycles  of  steam,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  air  com- 
pressors together  with  problems  pertaining  to  these  machines, 
energy  transformations  in  fluid  flow,  variable  specific  heats 
and  mixtures  of  gases. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  SwENSON,   Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Atherton. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30  or  32. 

64.  (II)  Engineering  Thermodynamics  II. — A  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of  Course  63.  Study  will  be  made  of  liquids 
and  vapors,  thermodynamic  cycles,  energy  transformations 
and  the  transfer  of  heat,  together  with  engineering  problems 
pertaining  to  these  devices. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson,  Mr.  Wolowicz. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  63. 

65.  (I)  Heat  Engineering  I. — This  course  is  a  survey 
of  the  field  of  applied  energy  and  is  designed  for  engineering 
students  outside  of  the  mechanical  engineering  field.  The 
application  of  the  laws  of  heat  to  energy  transforming  devices 
is  studied,  but  not  as  extensively  as  in  Courses  63  and  64.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  gases,  vapors,  fuels,  combustion,  heat 
transfer,  measurement  of  power,  and  internal  combustion 
engines. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  6. 

66.  (II)  Heat  Engineering  II. — A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Course  65.  Air  compressors,  fans,  refrigeration,  and 
air  conditioning,  turbines,  jet  propulsion  and  power  plants 
will  be  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  65. 

67.  (I)  Mechanical  Instrumentation  Laboratory. — 
The  calibration  and  application  of  instruments  used  in  the 
testing  of  mechanical  engineering  apparatus. 

1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Wolowicz,  Mr.  Dittfach,  Mr.  Card. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  63  concurrently. 

68.  (II)  Kinematics. — Principles  of  mechanism,  includ- 
ing velocity  and  acceleration  diagrams,  instant  centers,  gear 
teeth  and  gear  trains,  cams,  and  various  speed  transmissions. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Sobala. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanical  Engineering  1;  Civil  Engineering  52. 
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72,  (II)  Fundamentals  of  Metallurgy.  —  Physical 
metallurgy  involving  crystal  structure,  solid  solutions,  diffu- 
sion in  the  solid  state,  freezing  of  metals,  hardening  of  metals, 
annealing,  and  equilibrium  diagrams.  These  fundamentals 
are  then  applied  to  the  study  of  the  iron-iron  carbide  diagram, 
the  S-curve,  heat  treatment  of  steel  and  the  properties  and 
uses  of  the  other  principal  engineering  metals.  Laboratory 
work  stresses  metallographic  and  radiographic  technique. 

2  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Keyser. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  59  or  Chemistry  66. 

75.  (I)  Steam  Power  Plants. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels, 
combustion,  steam  generation,  prime  movers,  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  and  engineering  problems  involved  in  design  and 
operation. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  SwENSON. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  64. 

76.  (II)  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning. — The 
course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  thermodynamics  as  applied  to  refrigeration  and  air  control. 
Application  of  refrigeration  to  industrial  processes  and  the 
control  of  temperature,  humidity  and  motion  of  air  in  build- 
ings will  be  studied. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  64. 

77.  (I)  Internal  Combustion  Engines. — A  study  is 
made  of  spark-ignition  and  compression-ignition  engines  in- 
cluding design,  fuels,  carburetion,  ignition,  combustion,  lu- 
brication, cooling,  and  engine  performance.  The  gas  turbine 
and  jet  propulsion  will  be  included. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   DiTTFACH. 

Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  64. 

79.  (I)  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  I. — Tests 
of  fuels  and  lubricants.  Performance  tests  of  steam  engines 
and  turbines,  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines,  fans,  hydraulic 
apparatus,  refrigeration  systems  and  other  typical  engineer- 
ing equipment.  Emphasis  on  laboratory  procedure  and  orderly 
presentation  of  results. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  WoLOWicz,  Mr.  Dittfach,  Mr.  Atherton,  Mr.  Card, 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  76  or  75  concurrently; 
Mechanical  Engineering  64  or  66;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 67  for  Mechanical  Engineering  majors. 
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80.  (II)  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  II. — This 
course  continues  the  work  of  the  first  semester  in  more  ad- 
vanced phases. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  SwENSON,  Mr.  Wolowicz. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  79. 

82.  (II)  Fluid  Machinery. — Application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fluid  mechanics  to  the  theory  of  impulse  and  reaction 
water  wheels,  centrifugal  pumps  and  compressors,  and  axial- 
flow  blowers.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  design  of 
high  pressure  reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps,  hydraulic 
transmissions,  sequence  valves,  etc.,  and  their  use  in  hydrau- 
lic-circuits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Wolowicz. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  76. 

83.  (I)  Machinic  Design. — Principles  involved  in  the 
design  of  various  machine  parts  including  fastenings,  shafts, 
belts,  bearings,  gears,  and  pressure  vessels. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Sobala. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  51  or  53;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 68. 

85.  (I)  Dynamics  of  Machinery. — Gyroscopic  effects, 
governors,  dynamic  balancing  of  rotating  machinery.  Analysis 
of  unbalanced  forces  in  a  machine  containing  parts  moving 
with  rotation,  reciprocation,  and  their  combination.  Elements 
of  vibration  theory,  vibration  isolation,  vibration  analysis  of 
equivalent  masses  and  shaft   systems.    Vibration  absorbers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Wolowicz. 
Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  52;  Mechanical  Engineering 
68. 

86.  (II)  Advanced  Machine  Design. — A  continuation*  of 
Course  83.  Additional  elementary  parts  are  studied  which 
combine  into  the  design  of  complete  machines  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course. 

2  class  hours;   1   3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Bates. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  83, 

88.  (II)  Steady  Flow  Machinery, — The  principles  of 
thermodynamics  are  applied  to  steam  and  internal  combus- 
tion turbines,  condensors,  and  other  heat  transfer  apparatus. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanical  Engineering  64  or  66;  Civil  Engi- 
neering 76. 
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90.  (II)  Advanced  Metallurgy. — Mechanical  metal- 
lurgy covering  the  behavior  of  metals  in  the  plastic  state; 
the  shaping  of  metals  by  mechanical  means  such  as  drawing, 
rolling,  spinning,  etc.;  the  primary  methods  of  metal  fabrica- 
tion such  as  casting,  welding,  powder  metallurgy,  electroform- 
ing;  the  metallurgical  applications  of  radiography. 

2  class  hours;   1   3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Keyser. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  72. 

91.  (I)  Professional  Seminar. — For  senior  and  grad- 
uate students  only.  Presentation  of  papers  on  various  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering,  with 
principal  emphasis  on  recent  developments. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

Industrial  Engineering 

25.  (I)  Manufacturing  Processes. — The  methods  of 
producing  and  fabricating  the  basic  engineering  materials: 
metals,  cementing  materials,  ceramics,  plastics,  rubber,  and 
lumber.  Production  methods  (excluding  machining)  of  metal 
parts  and  their  assembly  in  a  typical  mass  production  industry 
is  discussed.  Laboratory  periods  involve  inspection  trips  and 
movies. 

1  class  hour;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Keyser. 

51.  (I)  Industrial  Management. — A  course  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  industrial 
engineering  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  plant  operation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

75.  (I)  Job  Evaluation. — A  study  of  the  principles 
used  to  determine  an  evaluation  of  all  occupations  in  order 
to  establish  an  equitable  rating  between  them,  to  establish 
sound  wage  and   salary  policies. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisite,  Industrial  Engineering  51. 

76.  ( II)  Time  Study. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  production  standards  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  management  functions  of  cost  accounting,  esti- 
mating, production  control,  incentives,  budgetary  control. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisites,  Industrial  Engineering  75,  82  concurrently  ex- 
cept for  Business  Administration  majors. 
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77.  (I)  Production  Control. — A  study  of  the  principles 
used  to  regulate  production  activities  in  keeping  with  the 
manufacturing  plan. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson. 
Prerequisite,  Industrial  Engineering  51. 

78.  (II)  Factory  Planning  and  Layout. — A  study  of 
the  principles  applying  to  the  determination  and  development 
of  the  physical  relationship  between  plant,  equipment  and 
operators  working  toward  the  highest  degree  of  economy  and 
effectiveness  in  operation. 

1  class  hour;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.    SOBALA. 

Prerequisites,  Mechanical  Engineering  2;  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing 51. 

80.  (II)  Plant  Budgetary  Control. — A  study  of  the 
principles  used  to  pre-determine  expenses  for  the  factors  of 
production  and  the  comparison  of  results  with  the  estimates 
to  determine  and  deal  with  the  causes  of  expense  variations 
as  applied  by  the  operating  organization  in  the  industrial 
plant. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisite,  Industrial  Engineering  51. 

82.     (II)    Work  Simplification. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  simplification  of  means  of  doing  work 
and  in  the  application  and  use  of  these  principles. 
1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Weaver. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanical   Engineering   68;   Industrial  Engi- 
neering 76  concurrently. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Engineering. — A  broad  course  deal- 
ing with  the  many  problems  encountered  in  a  modern  indus- 
try. Topics  include  types  of  organization,  management,  plant 
location,  arrangement  of  equipment,  product  design,  methods 
of  production  control,  costs,  wage  payment  systems  and  per- 
sonnel relations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

92.  (II)  Professional  Seminar. — For  seniors  and  grad- 
uate students. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Goldberg,  Professor  Helming, 
Professor  Troy,  Associate  Professor  O'Donnell,  Assistant 
Professor  Horrigan,  Assistant  Professor  Du  Bois,  Assistant 
Professor  Varley,  Assistant  Professor  Lane,  Assistant 
Professor  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Mrs. 
Wright,  Mr.  Kaplan,  Mr.  Marcus,  Miss  Tarantino,  Mr. 
DiFFLEY,  Mr.  Barron. 

Composition 

1.  (I)  2.  (H)  English  Composition.  —  Intended  to 
teach  straight  thinking,  sound  structure,  clear  and  correct 
expression.    Scheduled  hours  include  Speech  3.   (I)   4.   (II). 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

81.  (I)  (II)  Creative  Writing. — A  course  in  critical 
and  imaginative  composition  based  upon  the  examples  of 
standard  authors  and  the  experience  of  the  student.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  w^ork  in  description,  narrative,  verse 
and  drama  as  well  as  in  exposition. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Mr.  Troy,  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Williams. 
Prerequisite,  a  mark  of  A  or  B  in  English  2   (U.  of  M.)   or 

permission  of  instructor. 

83.  (I)  (II)  Technical  Writing. — For  majors  in  engi- 
neering. A  course  in  factual  and  inductive  exposition  w^ith 
special  emphasis  upon  process  reports  and  theses. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.   DiFFLEY. 

Prerequisites,  English  1,  2. 

84.  (II)  Technical  Writing. — For  students  not  major- 
ing in  engineering.  A  course  in  factual  and  inductive  exposi- 
tion with  special  emphasis  upon  library  research  and  the 
preparation  of  reports,  essays,  and  theses. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Zaitz,  Mr.  Diffley. 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2. 

Literature 
25.    (I)    26.    (II)    A  Survey  of  Literature. — A  general 
reading    course    based    upon    a    chronological    selection    of 
masterpieces,  both  classical  and  English. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

50.  (II)  Chaucer. — A  study  of  Chaucer's  development 
and  preeminence  as  a  creative  artist  and  an  attempt  to  appre- 
ciate his  humanism. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Helming. 
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51.  (I)  The  Renaissance  in  England. — A  study  of  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers 
as  Spenser,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbes. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Troy. 

53.  (I)  Lyrical  Poetry  of  the  Renaissance  in  Eng- 
land (1950-51). — A  study  of  lyrical  poets  such  as  Sidney, 
Campion,  Jonson,  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Carew,  Donne, 
Herbert,  Vaughn,  Crawshaw,  Traherne  and  Marvell. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  "Metaphysical"  tradition. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  CtOldberg. 

54.  (II)  Milton. — The  development  of  the  mind  and 
art  of  Milton  as  a  Renaissance  writer.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  Mr.  Helming. 

55.  (I)  Shakespeare. — This  course  is  based  upon  the 
reading  of  about  twenty-five  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
attempts  both  to  indicate  the  evolution  of  the  dramatist  and 
to  emphasize  the  various  phases  of  his  art. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand. 

67.    (I)    American  Prose. — A  course  in  the  chief  Amer- 
ican prose  writers  of  the  nineteeth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Among  the  authors  studied  are  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  Mark  Twain,  Henry  Adams,  and  Henry  James. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. 

57.  (I)  Elizabethan  Dramatists. — A  study  of  Eliza- 
bethan Drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  plays  of  such  men  as  Lyly,  Peele,  Green, 
Kyd,  Marlowe.    Not  offered   1950-51. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  . 

58.  (II)  Elizabethan  Dramatists. — A  continuation  of 
English  57,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays  of  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Ford,  Marlowe,  Middleton  and 
Kyd. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. 
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59.  (I)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
— A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  Age,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  writings  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Troy. 

60.  (II)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.— A  continuation  of  English  59,  but  may  be  elected 
independently.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  later  Eigh- 
teenth Century  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Johnson  Circle. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Troy. 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1950-51). — A  study  of  the 
Lake  Poets  (primarily  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge)  and  their 
precursors.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand. 

62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1950-51). — A  continuation 
of  English  61  but  may  be  elected  independently.  A  study  of 
Byron,   Shelley  and  Keats.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Horrigan. 

63.  (I)  American  Poetry. — A  study  of  American  poetry 
from  Colonial  times  to  1900,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
work  of  Freneau,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  DuBois. 

69.    (I)    Victorian    Poetry    (1951-52).  —  A    study    of 
Tennyson  and  Browning.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand, 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  prose  writers  in  relation  to 
literary  techniques  and  main  currents  of  epochal  thought  and 
feeling.  Among  the  authors  treated  are  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

66.  (II)  English  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
A  continuation  of  English  65,  but  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently. A  study  of  the  chief  Victorian  prose  writers  in  relation 
to  literary  techniques  and  main  currents  of  epochal  thought 
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and  feeling.   Among  the  authors  treated  are  Macaulay,  New- 
man, Arnold,   Huxley,  Pater,  and  Stevenson. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

68.  (II)  Modern  Drama. — This  course  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  English  and  American  drama  from  the  time 
of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day.  Its  purpose  is  to  impart  an 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  theatre  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand,  Mr.  Williams. 

73.  (I)  English  Prose  Fiction. — A  course  designed  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  great  novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Helming,  Mr.  Allen. 

71.  (I)  Biography. — The  history  of  the  biography  as  a 
literary  type;  discussion  of  leading  biographers  from  Boswell 
to  Maurois,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
the  modern  biographical  method. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Helming. 

72.  (II)  The  Bible  as  Literature. — A  study  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  with  emphasis  upon  the  Hebrew 
as  discernible  in  translation,  the  poetic  qualities  characteristic 
of  Tudor  England,  and  the  varied  influence  of  the  Bible  upon 
subsequent  English  poetry. 

Mr,  Rand,  Mr.  Goldberg. 

74.  (II)  Greek  Classics  in  Translation. — Readings 
and  discussion  of  the  epics  of  Homer,  representative  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  the 
"Socratic"  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  Thucydides'  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  Intended  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  famous  myths  and  stories  of  classical  antiquity,  and  the 
literary  forms  and  ideas  which  have  contributed  most  to  sub- 
sequent literatures. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Helming,  Mr.  Troy. 

76.  (II)  Modern  Poetry. — This  course  attempts  to  trace 
the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from  such  authors  as 
Hardy,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson  to  those  of  the  present 
day. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rand,  Miss  Horrigan. 
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77.  (I)  The  Modern  Novel. — An  analytical  presentation 
of  eleven  novels  written  between  1890  and  1930,  in  which  the 
expanding  form  and  the  extension  of  critical  themes  will  be 
stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Varley, 

79.  (I)  Literary  Criticism  (1951-52). — A  study  of 
major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in  relation  to  phi- 
losophic background  and  to  practice.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  important  critics  and  theorists  from  Plato  and  Aristotle 
through  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

80.  (II)  Literary  Criticism  (1949-50). — A  continuation 
of  English  79,  but  may  be  elected  independently.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  important  critics  and  theorists  of  the  nine- 
teeth  and  twentieth  centuries.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Goldberg. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Sweetman,  Assistant 
Professor  Hanson,  Assistant  Professor  Shaw, 
Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Field. 
28.    (II)   General  and  Field  Entomology. — The  lectures 
are  devoted  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  entomology; 
structure  and   metamorphosis;  the  more  important  methods 
and  materials  for  control  of  injurious  species;  a  survey  of  the 
more  conspicuous  and  important  insects  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fauna  of  New  England.    A  laboratory  period  will 
be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  formation  of  a  collection 
of  insects.    Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be   done 
indoors  and  will  consist  of  lectures  and  practical  work  prep- 
aratory to  the  field  work  after  that  date.    Collections  made 
by  the  students  are  studied  in  later  courses. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Smith. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops. — For  students  not 
specializing  in  entomology  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  insects  connected  with  their  major  lines  of  work. 
Work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of  identification,  life-history 
studies  and  control  measures  of  important  insect  pests.  Work 
of  this  nature  is  available  on  pests  of  field  crops,  market- 
garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  forest 
trees,  household  articles,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th.      Mr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 
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53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology. — Studies  on  the  more 
important  insect  pests,  their  life-histories,  damage,  identifi- 
cation, and  methods  of  control.  Special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  use  of  entomological  literature,  methods  of  preparing 
scientific  papers,  and  the  general  principles  of  insect  control. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Field. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  of  Insects. — Labora- 
tory work  on  the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of  insects. 
In  Course  56,  the  immature  stages  of  insects,  with  particular 
stress  on  their  structure  and  recognition. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Smith. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  26;  Entomology  57,  previously  or 
concurrently. 

57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology. — The  lectures  treat  of  the 
internal  and  external  anatomy  of  insects,  particular  stress 
being  placed  on  those  structures  needed  in  classification,  for 
use  in  the  parallel  Course  55.  In  the  laboratory,  the  internal 
and  external  anatomy  of  the  more  important  groups  is  studied, 
with  emphasis  on  those  characters  most  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  F.                  Mr.  Hanson. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

60.  (II)  Structural  Pest  Control. — For  students  spe- 
cializing in  entomology,  especially  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
structural  pest  field,  and  others  interested  in  gaining  knowl- 
edge of  methods  of  combating  insect  and  rodent  pests.  The 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  control  of  those  pests  attacking 
buildings  and  other  structures,  foods,  fabrics,  and  other  stored 
products  in  private  homes  or  other  establishments.  The  life 
history,  feeding  habits,  methods  of  reproduction,  and  dispersal 
of  the  various  species  will  be  stressed  in  so  far  as  these  in- 
fluence control  measures. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.                                              Mr.  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1;   Entomology  26  desirable. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insect. — The  lecture 
work  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling 
insects  which  attack  shade  trees,  forests  and  forest  products. 
The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  more 
important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and  specific 
control  measures. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.        Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Field. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  53,  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 
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74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology. — Diseases  of  man  and 
animals  that  are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  such  transmission  under  war 
conditions,  and  to  camp  sanitation  and  similar  topics. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.                         Mr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology. — Designed  for  students  speci- 
alizing in  entomology,  zoology,  and  related  fields.  The  course 
deals  with  the  relation  of  animals  to  their  environment,  cov- 
ering the  physical  factors  as  temperature,  moisture,  light,  etc., 
and  the  biotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors,  predators, 
etc..  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  communities  are  studied. 
The  student  is  shown  not  only  that  animals  do  things,  but 
why  they  make  definite  responses  to  the  environmental  fac- 
tors. Actual  measurements  of  the  environmental  factors  and 
responses  of  the  animals  in  the  field  and  laboratory  are  in- 
cluded. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.                       Mr.  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1  or  equivalent. 

80.  (II)  Insect  Control. — The  scientific  basis  of  insect 
control  is  considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological, 
mechanical,  and  legislative  approaches.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  composition,  manufacture,  preparation,  and 
reaction  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistant  hosts,  micro- 
organisms and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might 
be  used  in  the  control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  55,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology. — A  detailed  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions 
such  as  nutrition,  respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  physiology  to  behavior.  A  portion  of  the  laboratory 
time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual  problems  dealing 
with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted  on 
a  research  basis. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;   3:00-4:50  W.  F.  Mr.  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  88.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Entomology. — 
Problem  work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control 
and  insectary  practice,  insecticides,  morphology,  and  classifi- 
cation.   Intended  primarily    to   introduce  qualified  students 
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to  research  methods  in  some  branch  of  entomology.    Excess 
departmental  credits  are  necessary  for  election. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  1,  2,  or  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Entomology  26,  53,  55,  57,  and  should  be  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  any  other  courses  in  the  restricted 
field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution. — In  order  to  demonstrate  the  uni- 
versal scope  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course 
includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of 
matter  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  physical  and  chem- 
ical research;  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  the  earth;  the  changes  in  the  earth,  prepara- 
tory to  the  production  of  life;  the  physical  and  chemical  basis 
of  life;  the  probable  steps  in  the  formation  of  living  matter, 
and  the  theories  concerning  it;  the  evolution  of  living  things; 
the  developmental  history  of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind; the  evolution  of  human  intelligence,  and  man's  probable 
future  in  the  light  of  his  past  development.  Especial  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  factors  of  evolution,  the  basic 
principles  of  heredity,  variation,  and  similar  topics,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  application  to  human  welfare. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Hanson. 

Apiculture 

66.  (II)  Introduction  Beekeeping.  —  The  laboratory 
work  consists  of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  the 
methods  of  assembling  this  material;  a  study  of  pollen  and 
honey  plants;  spring  management.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field  of  bee- 
keeping, considering  such  subjects  as  history;  statistics  of 
beekeeping  in  America;  the  races  of  bees;  methods  of  manage- 
ment; bee-diseases;  pollination;  queen-rearing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  Shaw. 

85.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping. — The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  prepara- 
tion of  colonies  for  wintering,  bee-diseases,  and  some  simple 
types  of  biometrical  problems.  The  lectures  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
honey  and  wax;  chemical  tests  to  detect  adulteration  of  honey; 
bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 
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BIOLOGICAL  FIELD  STUDIES 
Professor  Vinal. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Biological  Field  Studies  ( 1949-50 ) .— 
Course  51  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  fall  flowers,  trees  in 
winter,  wood  specimens,  evergreens  and  the  making  of  ter- 
raria.  Course  52  deals  with  topography,  glaciers,  minerals, 
birds,  and  spring  flowers  with  special  emphasis  on  methods, 
skills  and  techniques  of  leadership  in  nature  education.  These 
courses  are  required  of  students  specializing  in  recreational 
leadership.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-five.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Vinal. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Relations  in  Nature  Recrea- 
tion.— For  juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational 
leadership;  others  may  elect  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor.  A  course  in  public  contacts  designed  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  student  the  natural  history  background 
with  which  one  must  be  familiar  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  public 
work.  Community  facilities,  population,  land  use,  climate, 
housing,  good  rural  life  in  relation  to  community  planning 
and  nature  recreation,  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  his  home 
town. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Vinal 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies 
(1950-51). — This  course  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  culti- 
vated plants,  bog  plants,  the  seabeach,  salt  water  and  fresh 
water  aquaria,  shell  fish,  amateur  weather  bureau,  conserva- 
tion, camping  education,  the  observation  bee  hive,  gardening, 
school  and  community  forests,  animals  in  winter  Community 
service  is  expected.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-five.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Vinal. 

73.    (I)    74.    (II)    Special  Problems  in  Natural  Sci- 
ence..— For  juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational 
leadership.    It    is  expected  that  the  problem  will  relate  to 
the  immediate  career  which  the  student  has  in  view. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Vinal. 
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FINE  ARTS 
Assistant  Professor  Robertson,  Assistant  Professor  Alviani, 

Mr.    SCHABAS. 

Art 

27.  Modeling. — A  course  in  elementary  modeling,  of 
seeing,  analyzing,  and  reproducing  form  in  clay  and  model- 
ing wax  to  develop  sculptural  technique. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  Robertson. 

28.  Modeling.  —  A  continuation  of  Course  27  in  ad- 
vanced design  and  the  making  of  plaster  casts  from  original 
problems  in  small  sculpture,  such  as  plaques,  masks,  and 
medals  or  other  such  pieces. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  Robertson. 
Prerequisite,  Art.  27, 

31.  (I)  Elementary  Design. — For  women.  Elementary 
principles  of  design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior 
decorations,  etc. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  MacIver. 

33.  (I)  Freehand  Drawing. — A  non-professional  course 
in  elementary  drawing  and  painting  in  various  media  in 
black  and  white.  The  work  is  more  or  less  personal  and  is 
adapted  to  the  individual  capacities  and  backgrounds  of  each 
student  as  far  as  possible. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit.   3. 

Mr.  MacIver. 

34.  (II)  Freehand  Drawing. — This  non-professional 
course  is  essentially  one  in  which  the  use  of  color  is  stressed 
in  various  media,  freehand  drawing  is  emphasized  and  paint- 
ings in  still-life  and  landscape  subjects  are   produced. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  MacIver. 

75.  (I)  Art  Appreciation. — An  analysis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  critical  judgment  underlying  the  fine  arts,  leading 
toward  the  enjoyment  of  art  and  its  application  to  every 
day  life. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Otto. 

77.  (I)  Early  and  Medieval  Art. — An  appreciative 
survey  of  art  and  history  from  early  times  through  the 
medieval  period.  Works  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  in  the  light  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  civilization,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art  forms. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Robertson. 
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78.    (II)    Renaissance  and   Modern  Art. — This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Art  77,  bringing  the  historical  survey  of 
art  down  to  modern  times.   While  it  is  advisable  to  take  both 
courses,  either  may  be  elected  independently. 
3  class  hours.  .  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Robertson. 

Music 

As  an  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  the  depart- 
ment can  make  arrangements  with  thoroughly  well-qualified 
teachers  to  offer  private  instruction,  without  course  credit, 
in  voice,   piano,  organ,  violin,  and  viola. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  Elementary  Instrumental  or  Vocal 
Ensemble. — Admission  by  permission  of  instructor.  Not  open 
for  credit  to  freshmen,  to  those  taking  Music  55  and  56 
concurrently,  or  to  those  who  concurrently  are  members  of 
organized  university  musical  clubs.  This  course  is  designed 
to  improve  the  playing  of  instruments  and/or  the  use  of  the 
singing  voice,  and  to  create  further  appreciation  of  music  by 
the  most  direct  of  teaching  methods — actual  performance. 
Students  electing  this  course  should  take  both  25  and  26. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Schabas. 

27.  (I)  28.  (II)  Intermediate  Instrumental  OR  Vocal 
Ensemble. — Not  open  for  credit  to  those  taking  Music  55  and 
56  concurrently,  or  to  those  who  concurrently  are  members 
of  organized  university  musical  clubs.  A  continuation  of 
Music  26,  for  the  training  of  performers  in  small  groups,  such 
as  string  quartet,  two  piano,  and/or  mixed  vocal  octet,  female 
trio,  etc.  Students  electing  this  course  should  take  both  27 
and  28. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Schabas. 
Prerequisite,  Music  26. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  Advanced  Instrumental  or  Vocal 
Ensemble. — Not  open  for  credit  to  those  taking  Music  55  and 
56  concurrently,  or  to  those  who  concurrently  are  members 
of  organized  university  musical  clubs.  This  course  presents 
to  the  student  various  techniques  of  solo  performance,  of 
program  planning,  and  of  teaching  beginners  in  vocal  or 
instrumental  music.  Those  electing  this  course  should  take 
both  29  and  30. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Schabas. 
Prerequisite,  Music  28. 

51.  (I)  and  (II)  Discovering  Music. — This  elementary 
course  is  non-technical  in  nature  and  is  designed  primarily 
for  those  students  who  would  like  to  acquire  a  general  back- 
ground and  knowledge  of  this  great  art.    With  learning  to 
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listen  its  motive,  the  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  mu- 
sic, forms  in  music,  musical  compositions,  and  with  selected 
composers.  Excerpts  from  the  works  of  great  masters  will 
be  used  as  illustrations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alviani. 

52.  (I)  and  (II)  Great  Periods  of  Music. — This  course 
attempts  to  transport  the  student  into  the  spirit  of  each  of 
several  great  periods  of  music — Renaissance,  Baroque,  Clas- 
sic, Romantic,  and  Modern — so  that  he  will  feel  their  quality, 
understand  their  enthusiasms,  their  technical  resources  and 
limitations,  and  their  habits  of  thought  and  style. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  or  2:00-2:50  Tu.  W.  Th.  Mr.  Schabas. 

Prerequisite,  Music  51. 

55.  (I)  Administration  and  Direction  of  Choral  Or- 
ganizations.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  demonstrate  the 
methods  of  developing  school  and  community  choral  groups. 
Conducting  techniques  are  taught  and  factors  of  good  vocal 
performance  are  studied.  The  student  will  conduct  choral 
groups  during  the  term.  Previous  musical  experience  is 
desirable. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

4:00-4:50  W.,  one  hour  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Alviani. 

56.  (II)  Administration  and  Direction  of  Instru- 
mental Organization. — The  student  is  introduced  to  the 
different  types  of  instrumental  music,  the  problems  of  balanc- 
ing instrumentation,  and  to  the  functioning  of  orchestral  in- 
struments. Conducting  techniques  will  be  practiced  before 
instrumental  groups  of  various  sizes.  Previous  musical  ex- 
perience is  desirable. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
4:00-4:50  W.,  one  hour  by  arrangement.          Mr.  Schabas. 

61.  (I)  Great  Masterpieces  of  Music. — The  course 
includes  the  history  and  analysis  of  selected  compositions 
most  frequently  heard  in  the  concert  hall,  on  records,  and 
on  the  radio.  The  selected  works  will  be  masterpieces  com- 
posed during  the  last  two  hundred  years  by  the  best  known 
composers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.                                                  Mr.  Schabas. 
Prerequisite,  Music  51  or  52  or  permission  of  instructor. 

62.  (I)  Music  OF  the  Twentieth  Century. — By  a  study 
of  musical  trends,  during  the  twentieth  century,  this  course 
shows  the  aims,  accomplishments,  and  future  plans  of  the 
recent   and   present    day   composers.     Compositions   of   this 
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century  are  heard  and  studied  as  illustrations  of  the  trends 
which  have  caused  the  twentieth  century  to  be  called  one- 
of  unrest  and  experiment  for  music. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alviani. 

Prerequisite,  Music  51  or  52  or  permission  of  instructor. 

75.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Music. — This  is  a  correlated 
study  of  theory,  written  and  keyboard  harmony,  ear  training, 
form  and  analysis.  These  fundamentals  are  applied  to  im- 
prove the  student's  musical  appreciation.  The  course  is  non- 
technical in  its  approach  and  no  previous  musical  experience 
is  required. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  12:00-12:50  W.  Th. 

Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Schabas. 

76.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Music. — A  continuation  of 
Music  75.  More  detailed  musical  examples  are  used  and 
further  study  of  the  musical  fundamentals  is  made.  Primarily, 
the  student  will  develop  more  mature  consideration  of  the 
multifarious  musical  forms  and  techniques. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  12:00-12:50  W.  Th. 

Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Schabas. 
Prerequisite,  Music  75. 

FLORICULTURE 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,  Assistant 
Professor  Ross,  Mr.  Dunham. 

26.  (II)  Garden  Materials. — A  study  of  the  annuals, 
biennials,  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and 
roses  that  are  valuable  for  use  in  floricultural  or  landscape 
gardening  work.  Methods  of  propagation,  culture,  and  uses 
of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as  identification 
of  materials. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  Mr.  Dunham. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management.  —  This  course  is 
intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  management  of  greenhouses  and  green- 
house crops;  history  and  development  of  the  floricultural 
industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting,  watering, 
ventilation,  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant 
propagation,  forcing  of  plants,  soilless  methods  of  plant  cul- 
ture. At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members  of  the 
class  will  be  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large 
commercial  establishments  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five 
dollars. 

2  class  hours;    1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.       Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Dunham. 
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52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples involving  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  and 
plants;  funeral  designs,  basket  and  vase  arrangements,  cor- 
sages, wedding  bouquets,  table  decorations,  home,  church, 
and  other  interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and  color 
harmony  as  applied  to  such  work.  This  course  is  limited  to 
ten  students,  preference  being  given  to  students  specializing 
in  floriculture  and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ross. 
8:00-8:50  Th.;   1:00-2:50  M.  F. 

54.  (II)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating. — 
The  location,  types,  arrangement,  construction,  cost,  equip- 
ment, heating,  and  ventilation  of  greenhouse  structures;  the 
drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  specifications.  Special  em- 
phasis laid  on  heating  problems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
^:  00-9: 50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.      Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Dunham. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture. — This  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  major  students  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  and  for  other  women  students.  Three  phases  of 
floriculture  will  be  considered :  ( 1 )  the  arrangement  and  use 
of  cut  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  and  else- 
w^here,  (2)  house  plants,  methods  of  propagation,  (3)  garden 
flowers  and  their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;l:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  or  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Ross. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Commercial  Floriculture. — A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  cultural  methods  for  the  important  com- 
mercial cut-flower  crops  and  potted  plants.  The  marketing 
of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  management  of  whole- 
sale markets  and  retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of  record 
keeping,  cost  anaylsis,  inventory  methods,  and  other  phases 
of  this  important  part  of  the  floricultural  industry.  Trips 
may  be  taken  to  nearby  commercial  establishments. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.,  Th.;   1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture   51. 

79.  (I)  Conservatory  Plants  (1950-51). — Alternates 
w^ith  Course  81  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture.  A 
study  of  the  foliage  and  flowering  plants  used  in  conservatory 
work;  methods  of  propagation;  identification  of  materials. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-3:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  F.        Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.   Dunham. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders. — Alternates 
with  Course  79  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture;  given 
annually  for  students  specializing  in  landscape  architecture. 
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This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  26  with  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types  of  planting 
of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  Th.;  2:00-4:50  Th.,  one  laboratory  hour  by  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Hubbard. 
Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  specializing  in  floricul- 
ture. Presentation  and  discussion  of  research  work  in  flori- 
culture and  other  related  fields. 

1  class  hour;   4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Thayer. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor  Fellers,  Assistant  Professor   Levine,  Assistant 

Professor  Kranz,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,*  Mr.  Nebesky. 

51.  (I)  Introductory  Course. — This  is  a  general  ele- 
mentary course  covering  food  economics,  production,  dis- 
tribution and  processing.  The  applications  of  fundamental 
science  to  the  food  industries  are  pointed  out.  The  labora- 
tory exercises  cover  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  canning, 
freezing  and  dehydration.  The  principles  of  packaging  are 
considered.  Fruit  and  vegetable  products  are  prepared  and 
graded. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3, 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-4:50  W.  or  Th.                  Mr.  Fellers. 

52.  (II)  Food  Products  and  Adjuncts. — This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Course  51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  maple  products,  citrus  products,  fruit 
syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the  preservation  of  meats, 
poultry,  and  vegetables.  The  properties  and  uses  of  sugars, 
syrups,  brines,  enzymes,  acids,  salt,  pectin,  preservatives  and 
antioxidants  are  considered.  Experience  is  given  in  the  use 
and  handling  of  instruments  and  equipment.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  25. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  or  Th.           Mr.  Fellers. 
Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  51. 

61.  (I)  Industrial  Technology. — A  survey  of  com- 
mercial practices  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of 
food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  equipment,  fac- 
tory arrangement,  sanitation,  government  regulations,  and 
the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment  in  quantity 
production. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  M.  or  Tu.  Mr.  Levine. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  52;  Bacteriology  31. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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62.  (II)  Industrial  Technology. — This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  61.  The  class  exercises  will  deal  largely  with 
a  survey  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  commercial 
methods  of  manufacture,  packing  and  distribution  of  the 
more  common  foods.  The  important  contributions  of  research 
to  food  technology  will  be  studied.  Laboratory  work  will 
include  the  formation  of  research  projects,  interpretation  of 
research  data,  the  use  of  preservatives,  the  simple  analysis 
of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices  as  applied  to  preser- 
vation of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish,  meats,  poultry, 
and  spring  vegetables.  The  inspection  and  grading  of  canned 
food  will  be  studied.  Sometime  during  the  semester  a  two- 
day  field  trip  to  food  plants  in  the  Boston  area  will  be  taken. 
The  trip  will  cost  the  student  about  fifteen  dollars. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                            Mr.  Levine. 
Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  61. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Food  Science  Literature, — For  seniors 
who  specialize  in  food  technology. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.                                       The  Department. 

75.  (I)  and  (II)  Food  Preservation. — For  students  not 
majoring  in  food  technology.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  causes 
of  food  spoilage  and  of  the  methods  commonly  used  in  pre- 
serving foods.  The  important  food  products  are  discussed 
with  emphasis  on  raw  materials  used,  processing  methods 
and  examination  of  packaged  foods.  Methods  of  detecting 
and  preventing  spoilage  are  studied.  The  laboratory  exer- 
cises cover  the  preservation  of  the  major  food  groups.  The 
theory  and  use  of  the  pressure  cooker  are  included. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  or  Th.         Mr.  Nebesky. 

82.  (II)  Confections  and  Cereal  Products. — The  ma- 
terials offered  in  this  course  are  as  follows:  the  home  manu- 
facture of  fruit  preserves,  candied  and  glaceed  fruits,  pastes, 
confections,  candies,  and  other  specialities.  Approximately 
one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  in  candy 
making.  This  course  will  also  consider  the  principles  of 
baking,  doughs,  various  cereal  products  and  dry  mixes. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F,  Mr.  Levine. 

85.  (I)  86.  (II)  Marine  Products  Technology. — A 
survey  of  marine  products  of  commerce  and  industry.  Can- 
ning, curing,  and  freezing  of  seafoods.  Chemical  and  micro- 
biological aspects  of  the  industry.  By-products,  industrial 
problems  and  scientific  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
New  England  fisheries. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2, 

Mr,  Fellers. 
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91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — Laboratory 
studies  on  the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for 
adulteration,  testing  accessory  products  for  quality,  and  de- 
termining the  causes  of  spoilage  or  deterioration  in  processed 
food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  mi- 
croscopical methods  will  be  employed.  Enrollment  limited 
to  18. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  Th.  or  F.  Mr.  Fellers. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  52;  Bacteriology  31;  Chem- 
istry 30. 

92.  (II)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — For  students 
specializing  in  food  technology.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  91.  It  includes  interpretation  of  analysis,  sanitation 
and  food  laws,  government  grading  of  processed  foods,  use 
of  manuals  and  the  technical  work  of  trade  associations. 
Laboratory  work  includes  use  of  all  kinds  of  laboratory  and 
field  equipment  and  apparatus  used  in  food  plants.  A  sepa- 
rate laboratory  section  is  given  for  Bacteriology  and  Public 
Health  majors. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Th.;   1:00-4:50  Th.  or  F. 

Mr.  Fellers,  Mr.  Nebesky. 

Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  91, 

95.    (I)   and  (II)    Introductory  Research  Methods. — 
For  food  technology  majors.    The  application  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences   to  food  technology  research. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Holdsworth,    Professor  Trippensee,  Professor 

Rhodes,    Associate    Professor    Rich,    Assistant    Professor 

Stickel,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  MacConnell. 

26.  (II)  Dendrology. — The  taxonomic  features,  silvical 
characteristics  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  principal 
forest  trees  of  temperate  North  America,  and  the  description 
of  the  forests  in  which  they  occur;  identification  of  the  native 
and  naturalized  woody  plants  occurring  in  the  forests  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  in  summer  and  winter  condition, 
by  means  of  keys  and  first-hand  examination. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  and  field  periods. 

Credit,  3. 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

51.  (I)  Forest  Management  of  Watersheds.  —  For 
students  majoring  in  bacteriology  and  public  health.  Admis- 
sion on  recommendation  of  student's  major  adviser.   A  study 
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of  forest  site — ^water  factor  relationships;  the  improvement 
of  watershed  forests  through  applied  silviculture;  relative 
suitability  of  tree  species  for  watershed  uses;  forest  protec- 
tion measures. 

3  class  hours;  special  field  trips.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

52.  (II)  Forest  Photogrammetry. — A  course  designed 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  aerial  photographs 
in  present-day  forest  management  practice.  Map  making, 
forest  inventory  and  other  phases  of  forest  management  in- 
volving the  application  of  photogrammetry  are  considered  in 
detail.  Field  trips  for  checking  photographic  detail  on  the 
ground  will  be  made.  Texts  and  equipment  costing  about 
$22.00  are  required. 

2  class  hours;   1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  MacConnell,  Mr.  Cole. 

53.  (I)  SiLvics. — Forest  ecology  as  a  foundation  for 
silvicultural  practice:  the  physiological  basis  of  forest  ecol- 
ogy; environmental  factors,  their  effect  upon  vegetation,  and 
how  they  are  influenced  by  it;  the  development  and  silvical 
habits  of  the  individual  tree;  the  development,  characteristics 
and  classification  of  forest  communities;  plant  indicators; 
methods  for  the  study  and  analysis  of  vegetation  and  its 
environment. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

54.  (II)  Forest  Soils. — The  structure,  development  and 
maintenance  of  forest  soils ;  their  relationship  to  applied  silvi- 
culture and  forest  productivity;  the  literature  of  forest  soils 
with  special  reference  to  American  experience. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

55.  (I)  The  Elements  of  Forest  Mensuration. — Meth- 
ods of  determining  the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing 
stock;  type  mapping  as  it  pertains  to  timber  cruising;  methods 
of  predicting  growth  of  trees  and  stands;  the  field  work  in- 
cludes mapping  and  timber  estimating  on  a  forest  realistic 
in  size  and  condition  and  the  submission  of  an  inventory 
report. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Holdsworth,  Mr.  Cole. 

56.  (II)  The  Principles  OF  Silviculture. — The  methods 
of  establishing  and  developing  forest  stands  through  the  appli- 
cation of  correct  silvicultural  practice.  Intermediate  cuttings 
and  reproduction  systems.  Field  work  in  applied  silviculture, 
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including  the  marking  of  forest  stands  for  silvicultural  treat- 
ment, is  given  on  University  forest  property. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  HoLDSwoRTH,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Stickel, 

57.  (I)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — This  course 
considers  the  forest  as  a  resource  yielding  direct  forest  values 
and  social  benefits.  The  history  of  American  forestry  and  the 
development  of  a  forest  policy  together  with  the  role  of  the 
forest  in  American  economy  are  considered.  Principles  of 
American  forest  valuation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.    HOLDSWORTH. 

59.  (I)  Forest  Protection. — The  principles  of  protect- 
ing forests  from  all  harmful  agencies  but  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires,  insects, 
and  disease.  Other  agencies  are  treated  in  accordance  with 
their  importance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stickel. 

66.  (II)  Wood  Anatomy  and  Identification. — A  basic 
anatomical  study  of  wood  elements,  their  various  structural 
characteristics  and  functions.  Relation  of  structure  and  prop- 
erties to  use.  Microscopic  study  of  wood  elements.  Practice 
in  identification. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratary  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

75.  (I)  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Forest 
Products. — A  study  of  the  techniques  of  manufacturing  di- 
rect forest  products,  including  production  and  cost  studies; 
also  the  seasoning,  grading  and  special  processing  prerequisite 
to  marketing. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

76.  (II)  Wood  Technology. — The  structure,  composition 
and  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  its  economic  utilization; 
wood-liquid  relationships  as  they  affect  seasoning,  preserva- 
tion, and  technological  processes  for  industrial  purposes.  A 
survey  of  the  technological  advances  in  the  use  of  wood. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

78.  (II)  Harvesting  of  Forest  Products. — Methods  of 
harvesting  forest  products  in  the  several  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States  with  a  study  of  the  uses  of  modern  machinery 
and  techniques.  Cost  control  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  harvesting  methods  and  policies. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Rich. 
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80.  (II)  Principles  of  Forest  Management. — The  or- 
ganization of  the  forest  for  sustained  yield  management  with 
a  study  of  the  underlying  principles.  Forest  regulation.  The 
preparation  of  forest  management  plans. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  field  and  laboratory  period.     Credit,  3. 

Mr.  MacConnell. 

81.  (I)  Regional  Silviculture. — The  practice  of  silvi- 
culture as  applied  in  the  several  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States  with  special  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  tree 
species  of  commercial  importance.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
factors,  both  natural  and  economic,  which  govern  silviculture 
in  these  regions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

82.  (II)  Seeding  and  Planting  in  the  Practice  of 
Forestry. — A  study  of  forest  tree  seeds  and  their  characteris- 
tics, production,  harvest,  storage,  and  qualities  of  germination. 
The  production,  distribution,  and  forest  use  of  planting  stock. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Stickel. 

85.    (I)    Air  Seasoning  and  Kiln  Drying. — A  study  of 
the  proper  conditioning  of   wood  products  by  air  seasoning 
and  kiln  drying.    Laboratory  work  includes  studies  of  mois- 
ture relations  in  the  wood  and  a  study  of  kiln  operation. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rich. 

Wildlife  Management 

27.  (I)  Conservation  OF  Natural  Resources. — Natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  including  soil,  water,  forests, 
wildlife,  and  the  important  minerals,  the  historic  background 
of  their  use  and  their  present  status  in  relation  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare.  Includes  the  discussion  of  various  con- 
servation problems  in  relation  to  national  prosperity. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Trippensee. 

70.  (II)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology, 
and  management  of  common  game  birds  and  mammals.  In- 
cludes a  study  of  natural  habitats  and  methods  of  manage- 
ment. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-4:50  W.  F.;  lecture  by  arrangement.     Mr.  Trippensee. 

71.  (I)  Wildlife  Management  (1950-51). — Life  histories, 
ecology,  and  management  of  waterfowl.  Includes  a  study  of 
natural  habitats  and  method  of  management.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.   Trippensee. 
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72.  (II)  Forest- Animal  Relationships. — Only  for  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Forestry.  Effects  of  animals  on  the  forest; 
the  effects  of  forest  practices  on  wild  animal  production; 
economic  aspects  of  forest-animal  relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Trippensee. 

73.  (I)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology, 
and  management  of  predaceous  birds  and  injurious  mammals. 
Particularly  designed  for  those  who  seek  employment  with 
rodent  control  division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Trippensee. 

74.  (n)  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Management. — Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  instructor.  Quantitative  field  studies 
of  wild  animals  of  forest  and  farm.  Includes  cover  mapping, 
habitat  studies,  census,  food  habits,  and  damage  of  game  ani- 
mals. For  students  interested  in  state  and  federal  employment 
through  civil  service. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-4:50  M.  Mr.  Trippensee. 

75.  (I)  Wildlife  Management  (1949-50). — Life  histories, 
ecology,  and  management  of  the  furbearers.  Includes  a  study 
of  natural  habitats,  management  and  fur  farm  problems. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.;   3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.           Mr.    Trippensee. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

Professor  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson, 
Mr.  Johansson,  Mr.  Castle. 

27.  (I)  Physical  Geology. — An  introduction  to  the 
agents  and  processes  that  modify  the  earth's  crust.  Field 
trips  by  arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  or  F. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  Historical  Geology. — A  survey  of  geological 
time,  stressing  the  development  of  continents  and  the  history 
of  plants  and  animals.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  or  F. 

The  Department. 

50.  (I)  Engineering  Geology. — A  general  course  in  en- 
gineering geology  stressing  earth  structure,  the  dynamic  pro- 
cesses, and  agents  of  weathering.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
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of  mineral  and  rock-determination  and  map-reading  as  related 
to  the  phenomena  of  physical  geology. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Castle. 

51.  (I)  Mineralogy. — A  descriptive  study.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  the  identification  and  occurrence  of  minerals. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.                             Mr.  Nelson. 

52.  (II)  Petrology. — A  descriptive  study  of  the  classes 
of  rocks  with  reference  to  manner  of  origin,  modes  of  occur- 
rence, structural  features  and  the  chemical  and  petrographic 
distinction  within  each  group. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Nelson. 

54.  (II)  Economic  Geology. — A  course  dealing  with  the 
origin,  classification,  and  uses  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
mineral  deposits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Nelson. 
Prerequisites,  Geology  27;  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

61.  (I)  Physiography  and  Regional  Geology — Eastern 
United  States  (1950-51). — A  systematic  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  geological  features  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
Field  trips  by  arrangement.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Wilson. 

62.  (II)  Physiography  and  Regional  Geology — Wes- 
tern United  States  (1950-51). — A  systematic  study  of  the 
topography  and  geological  features  of  the  v/estern  United 
States.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Wilson. 

63.  (I)  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  study  of  the 
history,  development  and  identification  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mal fossils.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Johansson. 

64.  (II)  Plant  Paleontology. — A  study  of  the  history, 
development,  and  identification  of  plant  fossils.  Field  trips 
by  arrangement. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Wilson. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems. — For  seniors  special- 
izing in  geology. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Nelson. 
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GERMAN 

Professor  Julian,  Professor  Graham,*  Associate  Professor 

Ellert,  Assistant  Professor  Ascher,*  Mr.  Tibbetts, 

Mr,  Stawiecki,  Mr.  Thomas. 

1.    (I)    2.    (II)    Elementary  German. — Grammar,  prose 
composition,  and  reading.    No  credits  in  this  course  may  be 
applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester, 
except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

5.    (I)    6.    (II)    Advanced  German  Prose. — Reading   of 
representative  German  authors.    Grammar  revievir. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Mr.  Stavv^ieckl 

Prerequisite,  Entrance  German. 

25.   (I)   26.   (II)   Intermediate  German. — German  prose 
and  poetry;  the  simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review  and 
advanced  prose  composition.    Simpler  passages  of  prose  and 
poetry  to  commit  to  memory. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,   German  1  and  2. 

51.    (I)    52.    (II)    Nineteenth  Century  Literature. — 
A  survey  of  German  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  "Storm  AND  Stress"  and  Romanticism. 
— The  "Storm  and  Stress"  period  of  German  literature,  with 
study  of  the  early  plays  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  Romantic 
period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with  study  of  poets,  prose 
writers,  critics,  and  philosophers. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ellert. 
Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

57.    (I)    58.    (II)    Goethe's  Faust. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Julian. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Classical  Period. — Reading  and 
study  of  some  important  literary  productions  of  the  classical 
period. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu  Th.  S.  Mr.  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

*  Visiting  Professor. 
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79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Conversational  German. — Admission 
only  by  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Prac- 
tice in  the  oral  use  of  German,  based  on  reading  material 
prepared  in  advance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Miss  Ascher. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

81.    (I)     82.    (II)    Scientific    German.  —  Only   seniors 
admitted,  except  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    Intensive 
and  specialized  reading  of  literature  taken   from  standard 
German  scientific  journals  and  reference  books. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Julian. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

HISTORY 
Professor  Caldwell,  Professor   Cary,  Assistant  Professor 
Pierce,  Assistant  Professor  Davis,  Mr.  Zeender,  Miss  Boas, 

Mr.  Carnes. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  Modern  European  Civilization. — The 
first  semester  covers  the  period  from  the  later  Middle  Ages 
to  1815;  the  second  semester,  the  period  from  1815  to  the 
present.  These  courses  are  required  for  candidates  for  the 
B.A.  degree  but  may  be  elected  independently  by  other 
students. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History. — Emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  con- 
stitutional development.  Either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Carnes. 

53.  (I)  International  Relations. — A  course  dealing 
with  the  development  and  practices  of  international  relations, 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  of  states,  the  nature  of 
nationalism  and  imperialism,  the  basic  factors  determining  a 
nation's  foreign  policy,  and  the  earlier  evolution  toward  supra- 
national government. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pierce. 

54.  (II)  The  Far  East  in  Modern  Times  (1950-51).— 
After  a  brief  and  selective  survey  of  earlier  Oriental  history 
and  culture  the  emphasis  is  upon  India,  China,  and  Japan 
since  the  impact  of  western  technology.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  contemporary  political,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic problems.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pierce. 
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56.  (II)  The  History  of  Modern  Russia  (1949-50). — 
This  course  is  a  study  of  Russia  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  since 
1800.  The  major  topics  considered  are:  Tsarist  government 
and  society;  diplomacy  and  expansion;  political,  intellectual, 
and  economic  unrest;  reforms  and  the  Duma;  World  War  I 
and  the  Communist  Revolution;  recognition  and  experimen- 
tation; World  War  II;  the  U.S.S.R.  as  an  Eurasian  World 
Power.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pierce. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  permission  of  instructor. 

57,  (I)  58.  (II)  Hispanic- American  History. — A  gen- 
eral course  in  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  Americas 
south  of  the  United  States.  The  first  semester  deals  with  the 
periods  of  exploration,  organization,  and  revolution  to  1824; 
the  second  semester,  with  the  period  of  national  independence 
and  growth  from  1824  to  the  present.  Either  semester  may 
be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pierce. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  History  of  the  United  States. — A 
survey  of  the  national  development  including  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  factors  in  the  growth  of  American 
democracy.  The  first  semester  covers  the  period  to  1865;  the 
second,  from  1865  to  the  present.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1950-51). — Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Davis. 

63.  (I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1949-50). — Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Davis. 

65,  (I)  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  England 
(1949-50). — Victorian  society  and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  its  effects;  growth  of  democracy;  imperial  develop- 
ment. Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell, 
Prerequisite,  History  32, 

67,  (I)  Tudor  AND  Stuart  England  (1950-51), — A  brief 
survey  of  the  Tudor  Period  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of 
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Early  Stuart  England.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social, 
religious,  and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1918. — Internal  developments  of 
the  principal  countries,  including  political  and  economic 
changes,  social  unrest,  and  intellectual  currents;  the  devel- 
opment of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study  of  conditions  and 
diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War;  military  history  of 
the  War. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1918. — A  continuation  of  History 
69,  but  may  be  elected  independently.  Approximately  half  of 
the  course  is  devoted  to  international  affairs,  including  the 
Peace  Settlement,  the  development  of  German,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  aggression,  and  World  War  II.  The  other  half  of 
the  course  is  a  study  of  internal  developments  in  the  principal 
European  nations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

72.    (II)    History  of  American  Westward  Expansion, 
1763-1893. — Advance  of  settlement  from  the  Appalachians  to 
the  Pacific  and  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  History  59. 

75.  (I)  Medieval  Europe. — Europe  from  the  barbarian 
invasions  to  the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions, 
development  of  national  monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion, 
medieval  culture. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Zeender. 

76.  ( II )  History  of  the  Renaissance. — The  later  Middle 
Ages;  the  Church  at  the  height  of  power;  the  rise  of  natio- 
nalities; the  Italian  towns;  the  New  Learning  and  its  relation 
to  art,  science,  invention,  geographical  discoveries;  spread  and 
effects  of  the  Renaissance, 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zeender. 
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81,  (I)  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 
1776-1900. — The  history  of  American  foreign  policy  and  its 
basic  factors  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Gary. 
Prerequisites,  History  59  and  60  or  permission  of  instructor. 

82.  (II)  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 
Since  1900. — The  history  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cary. 
Prerequisites,  History  59  and  60  or  permission  of  instructor. 

91.  (I)  Historical  Bibliography. — Training  in  assem- 
bling a  bibiliography  and  an  introduction  to  the  works  of 
some  leading  historians. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Cary. 

92.  (II)  Seminar. — Instruction  in  the  evaluation  of 
source  materials  and  the  preparation  of  reports. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Cary. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Assistant 

Professor  Merriam,   Assistant  Professor  Cook,  Assistant 

Professor  Piatt,  Assistant    Professor  Jane,  Miss  Davis, 

Mrs.  Thies,  Mrs.  Wilhelm. 

1.  (I)  Introduction  TO  Home  Economics. — The  course 
introduces  the  student  to  the  objectives  in  Home  Economics 
and  the  fields  of  specialization  for  which  it  prepares.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  a  philosophy  of  living  which  emphasizes 
the  responsibility  of  a  woman  to  her  family,  to  her  community 
wherever  she  is,  and  to  the  world.  Introductory  work  is 
offered  in  food  and  nutrition,  child  development  and  family 
life.  Laboratory  work  includes  food  selection  and  simple 
preparation,  and  observation  in  the  Nursery  School. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  reserved  for  special  group  projects. 

Mrs.  Piatt. 

2.  (II)  Clothing  Selection. — A  study  of  the  principles 
of  clothing  selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose 
satisfactorily  line,  color,  and  texture.  Fundamentals  of  con- 
struction for  cotton  and  linen. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Wilhelm. 

26.  (II)  Textiles. — A  study  of  fiber,  yarn,  finish,  color 
and  design.   Acquaintance  with  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics  is 
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afforded  to  develop  judgment  in  buying  and  using  materials 
for  clothing  and  home  furnishing. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Briggs. 

30.  (II)  Food  Science  and  Preparation. — A  study  of 
the  fundamental  scientific  principles  and  comparative  methods 
of  food  preparation,  including  home  preservation.  The  nutri- 
tional and  economic  aspects  of  foods  are  also  stressed. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Davis. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Art. — Art  principles  are  studied  with 
many  practical  applications  for  selecting  and  arranging.  Spe- 
cific problems  in  decorating  cloth,  wood,  and  leather  afford 
opportunity  for  individual  expression. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Briggs. 

51.  (I)  Food  Selection  and  Meal  Planning. — Meal 
planning,  serving  and  etiquette  with  emphasis  on  well-bal- 
anced meals  as  to  nutritive  value  and  economy  of  money, 
time,  and  labor  in  preparation.  Further  study  of  food  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  cookery. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30;  Chemistry  31  and  32. 

52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. —  A  study  of  the 
fundamentals  of  normal  nutrition  including  energy  needs,  the 
metabolism  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  vitamins,  and 
minerals;  and  the  quantitative  requirements  for  these  var- 
ious essential  nutrients.  Laboratory  work  provides  for  fur- 
ther study  of  the  composition  of  foods  and  their  contribution 
to  the  diet  and  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive  value  to  cost. 
Nutritive  loss  due  to  cooking,  storage,  etc.  is  given  consid- 
eration. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  30,  Chemistry  31  and  32  or 
Zoology  35. 

54.  (II)  Nutrition. — For  students  who  are  not  major- 
ing in  Home  Economics  and  who  do  not  have  prerequisites 
for  Home  Economics  52.  This  course  is  designed  to  interpret 
the  technical  knowledge  of  foods  and  nutrition  in  terms  of 
its  practical  application  for  optimum  health. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mrs.  Cook. 

56.  (II)  Food  Preparation  and  Meal  Planning. — For 
students  not  majoring  in  home  economics.  This  course  is 
designed  to   meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  a   general 
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knowledge  of  the  basic  food  principles.  It  will  include  latest 
methods  and  techniques  of  cookery,  conservation  of  nutrients, 
menu  planning  and  food  preparation,  buying  of  food,  con- 
sumer education  and  table  service,  decoration  and  etiquette. 
It  is  recommended  for  students  who  want  a  scientific  as  well 
as  practical  knowledge  of  food  and  its  preparation  for  every- 
day use. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Davis. 

57.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Simple  Construction. 
— For  students  not  majoring  in  home  economics.  This  course 
is  designed  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  good  workmanship. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  construction  technique  such  as  fitting, 
pattern  use  and  altering. 

1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mrs.    WiLHELM. 

60.  (II)  Household  Equipment  and  Demonstration 
Techniques.  —  Selection,  care  and  operation  of  household 
equipment  and  the  study  of  the  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved. Student  demonstrations  given  for  practice  with  all 
types  of  equipment.  Study  of  home  lighting  and  wiring. 
Outside  demonstrations  and  field  trips  are  planned. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Merriam. 

61.  (I)  Clothing  Design  AND  Construction. — Principles 
of  construction  are  given  through  the  use  of  commercial  pat- 
terns and  handling  of  wool  fabrics.  Flat  pattern  design  is 
stressed  with  each  student  making  her  own  design  in  silk  or 
rayon. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Wilhelm. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  2  or  57  or  equivalent. 

62.  (II)  Home  Furnishing. — A  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  Vv^hich  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  fur- 
nishing of  a  satisfying  home.  A  study  of  period  homes  and 
furnishings  is  included.  Many  applications  of  these  principles 
are  worked  out  in  practical  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Miss  Briggs. 

70.  (II)  Child  Development. — The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  his  basic  needs,  aspects  and  behavior — 
routine,  creative  and  social — as  they  are  related  to  personality 
development.  Planned  observation  and  participation  in  nur- 
sery work. 

3  class  hours;  1  1-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Thies. 

71.  (I)  Retail  Food  Buying. — This  course  is  offered 
jointly  by  the  departments  of  olericulture,  animal  husbandry, 
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and  poultry  husbandry  for  all  students  interested  in  retail 
marketing.  First  5  weeks:  vegetables  and  fruits,  retail  buy- 
ing, varieties  and  adaptability  to  various  uses,  season  of  avail- 
ability, grades,  packs  and  packages.  Second  5  weeks:  poultry 
and  eggs — dressed  poultry  is  graded  and  prepared  in  various 
ways  for  the  table  and  home  freezing.  Demonstrations  are 
given  of  handling  and  market  classification  of  eggs.  Third  5 
weeks :  meats  —  demonstration  and  laboratory  practices  in 
Identification  and  classification  of  meat  cuts,  in  preservation 
(freezing  and  curing)   and  in  judging  quality. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  Th. 

Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Vondell,  Mr.  Hale. 
Miss  Jane,  coordinator. 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household. — A  study  of  per- 
sonal and  family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the 
economic  relations  of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time, 
energy,  and  money  as  a  means  to  influence  the  home  situation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                               Miss  Merriam. 

77.  (I)  and  (II)  Home  Management  Practice. — Suc- 
cessive groups  of  seniors  live  in  the  home  management  house 
and  assume  responsibilities  involved  in  managing  a  home. 
Meals  are  planned  on  low,  medium,  and  high  income  levels. 

Credit,  3. 
Miss  Merriam. 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  51,  52,  and  75,  or  by  special 
permission. 

80.  (II)  Family  Life. — A  study  of  the  modern  family; 
ideals  and  responsibilities  of  the  home  and  the  individual's 
share  in  developing  positive  family  relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mrs.  Piatt. 

81.  (I)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A 
study  of  general  education  philosophy;  the  application  of 
home  economics  to  the  entire  school  program;  development 
of  curricula  based  upon  student  needs;  exploration  of  instruc- 
tional methods  and  techniques.  This  course  gives  credit  tow- 
ard meeting  state  standards  for  teachers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Piatt. 

83.  (I)  and  (II)  Student  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. 
— Observation  and  supervised  teaching  are  carried  on  in  the 
home  economics  classes  in  the  nearby  junior  and  senior  high 

schools. 

Credit,  3. 

Miss  Merriam,  Mrs.  Piatt. 

Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  81  or  its  equivalent. 
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85.  (I)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Nursing  School 
Management. — This  course  is  planned  to  give  students  a 
background  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  pre-school 
program;  theory  and  techniques  of  nursery  school  practice; 
children's  activities  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  science; 
fundamentals  of  play  and  use  of  play  materials,  and  methods 
of  observation  and  recording.  Supervised  participation  in 
child  development  laboratory  as  well  as  field  trips  to  observe 
special  groups. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Thies. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  70. 

86.  (II)  Child  Development. — The  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child,  his  basic  needs,  aspects  of  behavior — 
routine,  creative,  and  social — as  they  are  related  to  personal- 
ity development.  Planned  observation  and  participation  in 
Nursery  School. 

3  class  hours;  1  hour  laboratory.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                   Mrs.  Thies. 

87.  (I)  Principles  and  Practices  of  Tailoring. — Em-^ 
phasis  on  handling  of  wool  in  the  making  of  suits  and  coats. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Briggs. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  61  or  equivalent. 

88.  (II)  Applied  Dress  Design. — Costume  design  by 
drawing  and  draping,  using  textures  of  unusual  nature.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  fitting  and  adapting  design  to  the 
figure. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 

Miss  Briggs. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  87  or  equivalent. 

89.  (I)  Diet  Therapy.  —  The  application  of  nutrition 
principles  to  diet  in  disease.  Recent  theories  of  dietary  treat- 
ment of  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  obesity,  anemia,  fevers, 
diabetes,  food  allergy,  cardiovascular  and  biliary  tract  diseases 
are  reviewed  critically.  Students  are  required  to  use  and  be 
familiar  with  current  medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nu- 
tritional problems  in  disease  and  at  the  same  time  be 
open-minded  regarding  new  development  in  this  field.  Scien- 
tific and  medical  terminology  is  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mrs.  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;  Chemistry  79;  Zoology  35. 

90.  (II)  Nutrition  Seminar.  —  For  qualified  seniors. 
Reading  and  oral  reports  of  scientific  literature  and  prepara- 
tion of  bibliographies. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
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91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Institutional  Foods  AND  Management. 
■ — For  qualified  juniors  or  seniors  interested  in  institutional 
food  service.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  organization,  per- 
sonnel management,  the  administration,  food  costs,  operating 
expenses,  and  the  special  functions  of  the  dietitian.  Labora- 
tory work  at  one  of  the  university  dining  halls.  It  is  expected 
that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters. 
Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative  institutional 
work  are  advised  to  take  Accounting  25. 

1  class  hour;  1  5-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Jane. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  51  and  52. 

93.  (I)  Experimental  Foods. — The  testing  and  compar- 
ing of  different  food  materials  and  methods  of  preparation, 
including  advanced  work  in  the  science  and  techniques  of 
cookery.  Special  individual  problems  will  be  studied.  The 
course  is  helpful  to  those  interested  in  commercial  food  testing 
and  valuable  to  those  wishing  to  develop  a  scientific  approach 
to  the  study  of  foods. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3, 

Miss  Davis. 
Prerequisites,    Home   Economics    30    and   permission    of   in- 
structor. 

95.  (I)  Child  Nutrition. — A  study  is  made  of  nutri- 
tional needs  from  prenatal  life  through  infancy  and  childhood. 
Methods  of  judging  nutrition,  also  causes  and  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition are  discussed.  Menus  for  children  and  measures  to 
insure  the  consumption  of  optimal  diets  are  put  into  practice 
with  laboratory  work  in  the  Nursery  School. 

3  class  hours.    Laboratory  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  52  or  54. 

98.  (I)  and  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — An 
intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  home  economics.  By  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

Credit,  3. 
Home  Economics  Staff. 

HYGIENE 
Hygiene. — All  freshmen  are  required  to  attend  a  series 
of  lectures   on  personal  hygiene.     For  men   students  these 
lectures   are  included  in  the  Military  program;  for  women 
students  they  are  scheduled   as  a  separate  course. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Health  Service  Staff. 

JOURNALISM 

Professor  Musgrave. 

85.    (I)    Principles  of  Journalism. — A  basic  course  in 

reporting  designed   to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope, 

principles,  and  practice  of  contemporary  journalism.    Stress 
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is  placed  upon  the  role  of  the  press  as  a  social  institution 
and  upon  the  relationships  between  a  general  education  and 
effective  journalism. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.    MUSGRAVE. 

86.  (II)  Journalistic  Techniques. — Instruction  in  writ- 
ing certain  types  of  news  stories,  feature  and  magazine 
articles.  The  practice  work  is  related  to  problems  of  inter- 
pretative writing,  communication,  and  public  opinion.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  publish  a  feature  article  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.    MuSGRAVE. 

Prerequisite,  Journalism  85  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professor  Otto,  Professor  Blundell,  Assistant  Professor 
Robertson,  Mr.  Procopio,  Mr.  MacIver,  Mr.  Durell. 

Landscape  Architecture 

25.  (I)  Freehand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Design. — 
For  majors  in  landscape  architecture.  The  work  in  this  course 
is  to  supply  the  student  with  technical  aspects  of  freehand 
drawing  and  design  necessary  to  proficiency  in  that  field. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 

1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  MacIver. 

26.  (II)  Landscape  Drafting. — This  course  continues 
the  M^ork  in  Landscape  Architecture  25,  but  draws  on  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  designers  problems  and  includes 
simple  projections — orthographic,  perspective,  and  isometric 
— and  architectural  shades  and  shadows. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  MacIver. 

51.  (I)  Elements  of  Topography  and  Construction. — 
Contour  interpolation,  grading  and  drainage  plans,  drive  de- 
sign, profiles  and  sections,  computation  of  earth  work.  Appli- 
cation of  surveying  to  landscape  construction. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Procopio. 

Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  27;  Landscape  Architecture 
26. 

52.  (II)  Construction  Details. — A  series  of  problems 
in  architectural  garden  features  as  walks,  steps,  walls,  gates, 
pools,  and  small  structures. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Procopio. 

Prerequisite,  Landscape  Architecture  51. 
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53.  (I)  Garden  Design.  —  Fundamental  principles  of 
composition  with  application  to  problems  in  the  design  of 
gardens  and  small  home  grounds. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit    3 

3:00-4:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  25  and  26  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

54.  (II)  General  Design. — A  series  of  problems  in  the 
design  of  small  properties,  estates  and  parks.  Members  of 
this  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit 
typical  examples  of  design;  approximate  cost,   $8.00. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-4:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Otto. 

Prerequisites,    Landscape  Architecture  51,    53,   and   concur- 
rently 52. 

76.  (II)  Civic  Art. — A  survey  of  the  principles  and 
applications  of  modern  civic  art,  including  city  planning, 
regional  planning  and  the  design  of  various  types  of  land  areas. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51  and  52. 

79.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1949-50). — 
A  study  of  construction  methods  and  the  maintenance  of 
estate,  park,  and  recreation  areas.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                          Mr.  Procopio. 

80.  (II)  History  and  Literature  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture.— A  review  of  the  significant  history  and  literature 
of  landscape  architecture  and  the  allied  fields  of  city  planning, 
regional  planning  and  highway  improvement.  Compilation  of 
bibliographies  on  various  phases  of  these  fields. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                    Mr.  Durell. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Design. — Class  B  Exchange 
Problems  plus  specialized  study  of  landscape  details  and  a 
summary  of  general  design.  Members  of  the  class  may  be 
required  to  take  a  two-day  fi.eld  trip  to  visit  typical  examples 
of  design;   approximate  cost,  $10.00. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
3:00-4:50  M.  W.  F.                                                    Mr.  Durell. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  53  and  54. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1950-51). — The  history  of  archi- 
tectural development,  including  styles  of  architecture  and 
construction  principles  of  value  to  the  landscape  architects 
when  working  with  architectural  problems.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Robertson. 
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84.  (II)  Sketching. — Drawing  and  sketching  in  various 
mediums  from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  M.  F.                                                    Mr.  Robektson. 

Horticulture 

1.  (I)  Plant  Propagation. — This  course  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the 
methods  and  principles  involved  in  the  propagation  of  horti- 
cultural plants. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Procopio. 

26.  (II)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees,  with  special  reference  to  their  mature 
form  and  character,  means  of  identification,  natural  associa- 
tions, and  uses  of  the  various  types  of  trees  in  landscape  work. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Blundell. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  shrubs 
and  woody  vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  em- 
phasis being  given  to  their  adaptability  to  the  various  land- 
scape uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blundell. 

52.  (II)  Planting  Design. — A  study  of  the  utilization  of 
plant  materials  in  combination  as  applied  to  the  many  con- 
ditions and  demands  of  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blundell. 
Prerequisites,  Horticulture  26  and  51. 

LATIN 
Miss  Rogers. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Latin. — A  course  in  elementary  Latin. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree 
until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special 
recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Rogers. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Latin. — A  college  survey  of  classical 
Latin  literature:  epic  (Virgil),  lyric  (Catullus  and  Horace), 
comedy  (Plautus),  oratory  (Cicero),  and  philosophy  (Lucre- 
tius). The  list  may  be  varied  according  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular classes. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Rogers. 
Prerequisites,  Latin  51,  52  or  2  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Andersen,  Professor  Machmer,  Associate  Professor 
BouTELLE,  Assistant  Professor  Schoonmaker,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Rose,  Assistant  Professor  Cullen,  Mr.  Buzzell,  Mr. 
Skillings,  Mr.  Ritger,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Mientka,  Mr.  Moser. 

5.  (I)  Introductory  Engineering  Mathematics. — Trig- 
onometry and  algebra:  a  rapid  basic  review,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, simple  determinants  and  the  slide  rule.  Plane  analytic 
geometry:  the  straight  line,  conic  sections,  selected  higher 
plane  curves,  polar  coordinates  and  parametric  equations. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 

6.  (II)  Introductory  Calculus  for  Engineers. — Dif- 
ferentiation, with  applications,  technique  of  integration. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5. 

7.  (I)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. — For  all  freshmen, 
except  majors  in  Engineering,  who  are  required  to  take  a  full 
year  of  college  mathematics.  Fractions,  quadratic  equations, 
exponents,  logarithms,  variation,  determinants  of  the  second 
and  third  orders,  and  plane  trigonometry. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

8.  (II)  Algebra. — This  course  is  designed  for  the  fresh- 
men who  do  not  plan  to  proceed  to  Calculus.  Theory  of 
equations,  progressions,  mensuration,  number  systems,  and 
the  elements  of  statistics  and  mathematics  of  investments. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

10.   (II)   Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry. — This  course 
is   designed  for   the  freshmen  who   plan  to    take   Calculus. 
Theory  of  equations,  binomial  theorem,  determinants  of  higher 
order,  and  plane  analytic  geometry. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  7. 

12.  (II)  Functional  Mathematics. — For  freshmen  who 
are  not  required  to  take  a  full  year  of  college  mathematics. 
Fractions,  percentage,  linear  and  quadratic  equations  with 
applications,  exponents,  logarithms,  slide  rule,  proportion, 
graphs,  statistics,  progressions,  and  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics of  investments. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  ScHOONMAKER,  Mr.  Allen. 

27.  (I)  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  —  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  Mathematics   7  and  8  or 
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their  equivalents  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  later  work  in 
the  calculus. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  8.  The  Department. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus. — The  basic  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  differential  calculus. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus. — A  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 29  into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special 
emphasis  on  application  to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  29. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Calculus  for  Engineers. — Area,  vol- 
ume, length  of  curve,  centroid,  moment  of  inertia,  liquid 
pressure,  work,  partial  differentiation. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6. 

32.  (II)  Applied  Calculus  for  Engineers. — Multiple 
integrals,  infinite  series,  expansion  of  functions,  hyperbolic 
functions,  differential  equations,  elements  of  vector  analysis. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  31. 

51.     (I)    Modern  Synthetic  Geometry. — An  extension 
of  the  geometry  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle.     The  course 
is  intended  especially  for  those  planning  to  be  high  school 
teachers. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics   30. 

55.  (I)  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical 
principles  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depre- 
ciation, valuation  of  bonds,  insurance.  The  development  and 
application  of  aids  to  computation  in  problems  arising  from 
financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  S.;  11:00-11:50  Th.  Mr.  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  7. 

60.  (II)  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic 
Geometry  ( 1949-50 ) . — The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with 
application  to  terrestrial  and  celestial  problems.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the  analytic 
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representation  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  space.    Given 

in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,   BOUTELLE. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

62.  (II)  Statistics.  —  The  fundamental  mathematical 
principles  of  statistical  analysis.  The  derivation  of  the  basic 
formulas  used,  and  the  study  and  discussion  of  such  topics 
as  averages,  dispersion,  skewness,  curve  fitting,  least  squares, 
linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  probability  curve,  probable 
error,  sampling,  reliability. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   BoUTELLE. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

65.  (I  )  Theory  of  Equations  (1949-50). — An  introduc- 
tion to  advanced  algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for 
and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  and  transcendental  equa- 
tions; ruler  and  compass  constructions;  systems  of  equations; 
determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric  functions;  resultants; 
discriminants ;  invariants ;  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  ^  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  BoUTELLE. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  TO  Higher  Geometry  (1949-50). 
— A  study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treat- 
ment of  the  geometry  of  points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics 
as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coordinates;  infinite  elements; 
harmonic  division;  groups  of  transformations  and  their  in- 
variants; and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other  geometries, 
will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  10  or  27. 

71.  (I)  Vector  Analysis  (1950-51). — The  algebra  and 
calculus  of  vectors.  Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields 
will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.  (II)  History  OF  Mathematics  (1950-51). — A  study 
of  mathematics  as  it  has  developed  historically.  Topics  con- 
sidered include  classical  problems  and  concepts  of  mathema- 
tics and  the  lives  and  times  of  the  great  mathematicians. 
This  course  is  recommended  especially  for  prospective  high 
school  teachers.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rose. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 
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91.  (I)  Advanced  Calculus. — Series,  expansion  of  func- 
tions, partial  differentiation,  envelopes,  and  multiple  integrals. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

92.  (II)    Differential  Equations. — 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

94.   (II)   Advanced  Calculus. — A  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 91.    Line  and  surface   integrals;  Taylor's  expansion; 
Fourier  series;  calculus  of  variations;  Elliptic,    Gamma,  and 
Beta  functions;  continuity  theorems. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  91. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology 

57.  (I)  Meteorology. — A  consideration  of  weather  ele- 
ments, air  masses,  frontal  structures  and  storms,  the  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  of  weather  maps  and  the  general 
principles  of  weather  forecasting, 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Lanphear. 

58.  (II)  Astronomy.  —  The  course  deals  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  atmosphere  through  which  astronomical 
phenomena  are  observed;  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  solor  system,  stars,  galaxies.  The  chief 
objective  is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  order 
revealed  in  the  sky. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                Mr.  Lanphear. 

MILITARY 

Colonel  Todd,  PMS&T,  Lieutenant  Colonel  DeHorn,  PAS&T, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Adams,  Assistant  PMS&T,  Major  Hale, 
Assistant  PAS&T,  Major  Kabrud,  Assistant  PAS&T,  Major 
Voegeli,  Assistant  PMS&T,  Captain  Searle,  Assistant  PAS&T. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  individual  weapons 
and  marksmanship,  hygiene  and  first  aid,  maps  and  aerial 
photographs,  military  organization,  and  the  National  Defense 
Act,  ROTC  regulations. 

3  scheduled  hours.  First  semester,  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester,  Credit,  2. 
Army  Instructors. 
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25.  (I)  26.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  physical  devel- 
opment methods,  maps,  and  aerial  photographs,  military  ad- 
ministration, evolution  of  warfare,  military  law  and  boards. 
3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  military  leader- 
ship, psychology  and  personnel  management,  Geographical 
foundation  of  national  power,  and  military  law  and  boards; 
tactics  and  technique  of  cavalry  or  armored  units  for  students 
in  the  armored  cavalry  unit;  tactics  and  techniques  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  for  students  in  the  air  corps  unit. 
5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Army  Instructors. 

75,  (I)  76.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  military  teaching 
methods,  military  problems  of  the  United  States,  psychological 
warfare,  military  mobilization  and  demobilization,  command 
and  staff  operations;  tactics  and  technique  of  cavalry  or  ar- 
mored units  for  students  in  the  armored  cavalry  unit;  tactics 
and  techniques  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  students  in  the 
air  corps  unit. 

5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Army  Instructors. 

OLERICULTURE 
Professor  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.  Johnson. 

25.  (I)  General  Olericulture. — A  study  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  and 
other  horticultural  crops. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Snyder,  Mr.  Johnson. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Nutrition. — A  critical  study  of  the  water 
and  nutrient  requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to 
irrigation,  soils  and  their  preparation,  manures,  fertilizers, 
lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                Mr.  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Plant  Culture. — A  study  of  certain  environ- 
mental factors  which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as 
applied  to  actual  commercial  practices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Johnson. 

73.  (I)  Vegetable  Marketing  Practices. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  various  factors,  techniques,  and  methods  in  harvest- 
ing and  preparing  vegetables  for  market,  including  marketing 
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centers,  production  areas,  market  and  consumer  preference, 
packing  house  facilities  and  equipment,  and  premarket  storage. 
Trips  to  nearby  growers  and  markets  will  be  required  at  a 
cost  of  not  over  ten  dollars. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Snyder. 

Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  55. 

74.  (II)  Merchandising  of  Perishables.  —  Discussion 
and  demonstrations  in  this  course  will  include  the  various 
techniques,  practices,  and  methods  that  are  used  in  selling  and 
distributing  horticultural  commodities  through  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  outlets  from  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Trips  to  the  Boston  and  New  York  markets  may  be  elected 
by  the  student  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Snyder. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  detailed  study  of 
variety  identification;  nomenclature  and  classification;  history, 
variety  improvement  and  seed  sources;  judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                           Mr.  Snyder. 

76.  (II)  Greenhouse  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  (1950- 
51). — A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  and  mushrooms;  the 
growing  of  seeding  plants  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open 
for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr,  Johnson. 

78.  (II)  Commercial  Olericulture, — A  study  of  the 
problems  in  the  commercial  production  of  vegetables :  general 
culture,  fertilizers  and  manures,  machinery,  labor,  harvesting, 
and  marketing.  One  or  two  trips  to  important  markets  and 
truck  growing  sections  are  required.  Twenty -five  dollars  will 
cover  the  cost  of  these  trips. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                            Mr.  Tuttle, 

81,  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems 
relating  to  vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Glick,  Assistant  Professor  Shute, 
61.    (I)     Introduction  to  Philosophy. — A  general  ap- 
proach to  philosophy  both  from  the  standpoint  of  method  and 
cotent;  an  attempt  to  understand  and  evaluate  contemporary 
ideas. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                       Mr.  Glick. 
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62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy.  —  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  western  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to 
the  present. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Glick. 

63.  (I)  Logic. — A  study  of  the  principles,  problems  and 
methods  of  critical  thinking;  emphasis  upon  principles  and 
methods  of  formal  logic;  critical  study  of  inductive  reasoning 
and  scientific  method  with  applications  to  current  problems. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Glick. 

64.  (II)  Ethics. — The  meaning  of  good  and  evil,  right 
and  wrong;  survey  of  ethical  theories  and  practices  both 
historical  and  contemporary;  an  attempt  to  evaluate  these 
theories  with  reference  to  modern  ethical  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Glick. 

81.  (I)  Philosophy  of  Religion. — A  critical  and  con- 
structive study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion;  its  various 
forms;  its  function  in  human  life;  its  place  as  a  cultural 
phenomenon. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Pvlr.  Shute. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  61  or  62. 

82.  (II)  Aesthetics. — The  meaning  of  aesthetic  ex- 
perience; the  objective  and  subjective  character  of  beauty; 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  art  impulse;  the  place  of  art 
in  culture  and  personality;  the  principles  of  criticism. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Shute. 

83.  (I)  Readings  in  Ancient  Philosophy. — Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Shute. 

84.  (II)  Readings  in  Modern  Philosophy. — Attention 
is  focused  on  the  writings  of  Kant,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
background  of  his  development  and  his  influence  on  modern 
thought. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Shute. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  61  or  62. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Professor  Gore,  Professor  Radcliffe,  Professor  Eck,  Professor 

LoRDEN,  Associate  Professor  Kauffman,  Assistant  Professor 

Derby,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers, 

Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Salwak,  Mr.  Kosakowski,  Mr.  Masi. 

3.  (I)  4.  (II)  Physical  Education — Physical  Fitness 
Activity  Course, — Planned  progressively  to  help  every  man 
student  meet  reasonable  minimum  standards  of  physical  fit- 
ness and  through  regularity  and  continuity  of  physical  exer- 
cise to  maintain  good  physical  condition.  The  men  are  given 
physical  fitness  ratings  and  must  meet  minimum  standards  in 
use  of  obstacle  course,  the  basic  skills  in  several  team  sports, 
as  well  as  learn  to  swim. 

3  hours.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Salwak  and  the  Department. 

5.  (I)  Physical  Education  Survey. — A  survey  of  the 
health,  physical  education,  and  physical  recreation  courses 
which  make  up  the  physical  education  major.  This  course 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Salwak  and  the  Department. 

33.  (I)  34.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fit- 
ness activity  program. 

3  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fit- 
ness activity  program. 

3  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fit- 
ness activity  program. 

3  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

22.  (II)  First  Aid  Instructors. — The  First  Aid  training 
course  includes  standard,  advanced,  and  instructor  courses, 
leading  to  qualification  as  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  In- 
structor with  work  in  athletic  training  techniques  and  acci- 
dent prevention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Gore. 

41.  (I)  Winter  Activities. — Winter  ice  and  snow  activ- 
ities programs,  including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter 
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carnivals,  winter  sports  safety;  and  the  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  winter  sports  facilities. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Briggs. 

42.  (II)  Aquatics. — The  aquatic  course  gives  training 
in  water  safety,  swimming,  diving,  canoeing,  boating,  life- 
saving,  and  recreational  swimming,  leading  to  possible  qualifi- 
cation as  American  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  instructor. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  Department. 

43.  (I)  Officiating. — Technique  and  practice  in  offi- 
ciating major  sports. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
11:00-11:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  Mr.  Ball. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements. — This  course  con- 
siders the  status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an 
historical  sketch,  typical  contributions  in  anthropometrics, 
strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement  tests,  cardiac  func- 
tional tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport  technique 
tests;  and  it  includes  the  tools  of  measurement,  indices,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  test  administration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.                                                  Mr.  Salwak. 

45.  (I)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physical  Education. 
— A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
various  systems  of  physical  education  and  a  study  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical  education. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  Mr.  Lorden. 

51.  (I)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — 
This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and 
basketball. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  EcK,  Mr.  Lorden,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Ball. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — 
Continuation  of  Course  51.  This  course  outlines  the  coaching 
of  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  hockey,  and  athletic 
pedagogy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  Lorden,  Mr.  Derby,  and  the  Department. 
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53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools. — 
This  course  includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance, 
and  content  of  physical  education  in  the  grade  schools.  The 
course  is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  Derby. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education — Special  Methods. — This 
course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and 
content  of  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
The  course  is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  Derby. 

56.  (II)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education. — Considers  the  organization  and  administration 
of  a  department  of  physical  education.  Design,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  service  considerations  of  physical  recrea- 
tional areas  are  studied. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                       Mr.  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques. — This  course 
covers  details  of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle 
of  organized  camp  counselor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a 
general  activities  counselor,  and  as  a  specialty  counselor. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Mr.  Gore. 

58.  (II)  Organized  Camping  Administration.  —  This 
course  includes  the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum 
standards  of  health  and  safety,  the  development  of  camping 
philosophies,  trends,  and  the  camping  industry. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles. — A  course 
in  the  elements  and  principles  of  scoutmastership,  given  in 
cooperation  with  the  Scout  Executive,  Hampshire-Franklin 
Council,  B.S.A. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Gore. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses. — Presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  research  work  in  physical  education, 
physical  recreation,  health  and  safety  education,  or  athletics. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.      Mr.  Gore  and  the  Department. 

73.  (I)  Recreation  —  Administration  and  Organiza- 
tion.— Administration  and  organization  of  recreational  areas, 
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including  playground  layouts,  equipment  supplies,  main- 
tenance, leadership,  training  activities,  conduct  of  programs, 
and  problems  of  operations. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr,  Gore. 

74.  (II)  Recreation — Recreation  Land  Use. — Includ- 
ing types  of  recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  people,  geography  of  recreation,  competi- 
tors of  recreational  land  use,  economic  aspects  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  recreational  systems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                Mr.  Gore. 

76.  (II)  Anatomy  General. — A  course  in  structural 
human  anatomy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                             Dr.  Radcliffe. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied — Kinesiology. — A  course 
aimed  to  give  the  anatomical  application  basal  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems  in  apparatus,  ath- 
letic, and  corrective  exercises. 

3  class  hours.  -  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Radcliffe. 

Prerequisite,  Physical  Education  76. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Associate  Professor  Totman,  Miss  Hubbard,  Miss  Wagner, 

Mrs.  Harmon. 

7.  (I)  8.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Students  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  one  term  of  dancing,  in  one  team 
sport,  and  to  pass  a  safety  test  in  swimming.  Except  for  these 
requirements,  all  unrestricted  students  may  select  any  activ- 
ity which  is  offered.  Fall  season:  field  hockey,  volleyball, 
soccer,  archery,  tennis,  swimming.  Winter  season :  basketball, 
volleyball,  badminton,  swimming,  life  saving  (by  permission) , 
modern  dance,  square  dance,  calisthenics,  posture  training. 
Spring  season:  softball,  soccer,  archer;/,  swimming,  modern 
dance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

27.  (I)  28.  (II)  Physical  Education. — The  activities 
offered  in  Courses  7  and  8  are  continued.  In  addition,  ad- 
vanced modern  dance  is  offered  in  the  fall  season  and  water 
safety  instruction  in  the  winter  season.  Unrestricted  students 
may  select  any  activity  which  is  offered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
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61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Participation  in 
the  activity  classes  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  with  the 
purpose  of  gaining  further  skill  and  developing  physical 
fitness. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  1^ 

The  Department. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Participation 
in  activity  courses  for  physical  fitness  with  opportunity  to 
learn  refereeing  in  sports  and  to  assist  in  teaching  individual 
sports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Powers,  Associate  Professor  Alderman,  Associate 
Professor  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  Burpo,  Assistant  Professor 
Wannlund,   Assistant   Professor   Mathieson,   Mr.    Crooker. 

25.  (I)  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat. — This  course  is 
largely  a  study  of  the  following  and  related  topics;  equilib- 
rium of  bodies;  forms  of  energy  and  work;  motion,  fluids; 
surface  tension;  molecular  phenomena;  elasticity;  wave-mo- 
tion; sound;  thermometry  expansion;  hygometry;  transmission 
of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  8  or  its  equivalent. 

26.  (II)  Light  and  Electricity. — Includes  wave-theory 
of  light;  optical  instruments;  analysis  of  light;  interference; 
polarization;  magnetism;  electrostatics;  production  and  prop- 
erties of  electric  currents;  electrical  appliances  and  machines; 
oscillatory  circuits;  vacuum  tubes,  and  related  topics. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Elecricity,  Photo-elec- 
tricity, Thermionics  and  Applications. — Course  51  deals 
largely  with  direct  currents;  Course  52  with  alternating  cur- 
rents, applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo-electricity.  These 
courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  training  in 
theory  and  methods  of  measurement  in  the  indicated  subjects, 
which  are  useful  in  many  fields  of  investigation.  Modern 
methods  are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  or  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  W. 

Mr.  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51; 
Physics  51  for   Course  52. 
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55.    (I)    56.    (II)    Mechanics. — Development  of  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles 
and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  and  rotation.    One  laboratory 
period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.;  laboratory  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Ross. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

58.  Photography. — Class  work  and  laboratory  practice 
in  the  fundamentals  of  photography.  Types  of  cameras, 
characteristics  of  photographic  emulsions,  exposure  and  ex- 
posure meters,  processing  of  negative  and  prints,  enlarging, 
composition.    Limited  to  ten  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
3:00-3:50  W.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F.                             Mr.  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  Chemistry  1,  2. 

60.  (II)  Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  vibrations, 
vibrating  bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acous- 
tic properties.  The  work  will  include  many  applications  of 
sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  its  equivalent. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (1949-50). 
A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  energy  changes  due  to  heat 
in  systems  of  matter.  The  subjebt  material  and  experimental 
methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.               Mr.  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Optics  (1950-51).— An  intermediate 
course  in  the  theory  of  light.  Work  in  geometrical  and  phys- 
ical optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are  used  in  the 
laboratory.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  Work  in 
Selected  Topics. — These  courses  are  largely  experimental 
and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized.  The 
class  hour  is  used  for  a  course  in  precision  of  measurements. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  51-52  or  55-56  or  63-64;  Mathematics 
29,  30. 
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85.  (I)  86.  (II)  Modern  Physics  ( 1949-50 ) .—Typical 
subjects  studied  are  theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  quantum 
theory;  spectra,  X-ray  analysis,  nuclear  reactions.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  51,  62  and  64  or  equivalent;  Mathe- 
matics 29,  30. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Electronics  (1948-49). —  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  51,  52;  Mathematics  29,  30. 

POMOLOGY 

Professor  French,  Associate  Professor  Roberts,  Assistant 
Professor  O.  G.  Anderson,  Mr.  J.  F.  Anderson. 

26.  (II)  Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of 
raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  blueberries, 
cranberries,  and  grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  vari- 
eties, selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers,  prun- 
ing, harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Mr.  O.  Anderson. 

53.  (I)  General  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  most  im- 
proved practices  in  tree  fruit  production,  including  orchard 
sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  struc- 
ture and  growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning, 
fertilizers,  pollination;  pest  control;  harvesting  and  marketing 
the  crop. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  F. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  Anderson, 

56.  (II)  Spraying. — This  course  is  especially  designed 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the 
orchard.  It  involves  a  study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting 
machinery;  (b)  methods  in  the  application  of  materials  used 
in  orchards,  with  the  important  considerations  for  spraying 
each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard  pest;  (c)  prepara- 
tion for  use  of  the  common  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Roberts. 

57.  (I)  Fruit  Judging. — Practice  in  the  identification, 
selection,  and  judging  of  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes.  From 
this  class  a  team  is  selected  to  represent  the  University  in 
Intercollegiate  Fruit  Judging  Contests. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  O.  Anderson. 
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75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1950-51). — A  study  of 
the  more  important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the 
United  States,  their  relationships  and  nomenclature.  Partic- 
ular emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identification,  classification, 
and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of  the  characters  of 
the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.           Mr.  O.  Anderson. 

77.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1949-50). — A  critical 
consideration  of  the  picking,  grading,  packing,  storing,  and 
marketing  of  fruits.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading 
American  and  foreign  centers  of  fruit  production  as  they  affect 
our  own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here  or  abroad. 
A  two-day  market  trip  will  be  required  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  ten  dollars.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  Anderson. 

81.    (I)    82.    (II)   Advanced  Pomology. — A  consideration 
of  the  scientific  principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior 
of  fruit-bearing  plants.   Special  attention  is  given  to  the  more 
important  research  work  in  the  field  of  pomology. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  French. 

Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems 
relating  to  fruit  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                The  Department. 

85.  (I)  86.  (II)  Cranberry  Problems. — For  seniors 
specializing  in  cranberry  technology.  Selected  readings  and 
individual  work  to  familiarize  students  with  the  literature, 
research,  and  problems  of  the  cranberry  industry. 

Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  French, 

Plant  Breeding 

52.  (II)  Plant  Breeding  Methods. — An  advanced  study 
of  genetic  topics  peculiar  to  planls,  also  the  methods  and 
problems  of  the  plant  breeder.  Laboratory  work  in  genetic 
analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  10:00-11:50  F.                     Mr.  French. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  53. 

81.    (I)    82.    (II)    Special  Problems  in  Plant  Breeding. 
— Qualified  seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special 
topics  or  undertake  such  original  investigations  as  time  and 
available  material  will  permit. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  2. 

Mr,  French. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  52, 
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POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Jeffrey,  Professor  Sanctuary,  Assistant  Professor 

Bant  A,  Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

25,  (I)  General  Poultry. — Not  open  to  students  major- 
ing in  poultry  husbandry.  A  general  course  giving  an  intro- 
duction to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and  practice 
of  breeding,  incubation,  and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and 
rearing,  houses  and  equipment,  management  practices,  mar- 
keting poultry  products,  and  the  business  of  poultry  keeping. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  10:00-11:50  or  1:00-2:50  or  3:00-4:50  Tu. 

Mr.  Jeffrey. 

52.  ( II )  Incubation  and  Brooding. — This  course  is  based 
upon  the  actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each 
year  a  research  project  is  planned  and  data  obtained  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  various  incubator  adjustments  upon 
malpositions  and  maldevelopment  of  embryos  and  the  per- 
centage of  hatch.  Studies  of  temperature  gradients,  chick 
behavior  and  development  are  made  in  brooding  with  various 
types  of  equipment.  Analysis  is  made  of  common  and  unusual 
field  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)  Poultry  Judging. — Physiological  and  anatomical 
characters  are  used  in  production  judging.  The  American 
Standard  of  Perfection  is  employed  in  a  study  of  the  more 
popular  breeds  and  varieties,  and  for  exhibition  judging. 
Judging  teams  competing  in  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Con- 
test are  trained  in  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  W.  F.  Mr.  Banta. 

55.  (I)  Poultry  Housing  and  Sanitation.  —  In  this 
course  are  considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the 
proper  physical  environment  necessary  for  growth,  health, 
and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of  ventilation  and  methods 
of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by  models.  Hu- 
midity, temperature,  and  condensation  studies  are  made  at 
the  poultry  plant  with  varying  adjustments  of  ventilation 
devices.  A  study  is  made  of  modern  equipment.  Sanitation 
from  the  standpoint  of  disease  prevention  practices  is  also 
considered, 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Th.  Mr.  Sanctuary, 

56.  (II)  Poultry  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  scientific 
principles    of   nutrition,    classification    and    identification    of 
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feedstuffs,  formulation  and  calculation  of  rations  for  specific 
purposes.    A  class  trip  may  be  arranged. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Mr.  Banta. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry  Products. — A  study  of  the 
preparation  and  grading  methods  of  eggs  and  poultry  products 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  northeastern  markets.  The 
laboratories  are  designed  to  cover  the  fields  of  modern  dress- 
ing, processing  and  packaging  of  poultry;  as  well  as  grading, 
candling  and  quality  studies  of  eggs.  A  one-half  day  class 
trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required.  Esti- 
mated cost,  two  dollars. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  W.  Mr.  Vondell. 

76.  (II)  Turkey  Production. — This  course  includes  the 
production  of  ducks  and  geese  but  most  of  the  time  is  given 
to  the  turkey  industry;  its  importance,  breeds,  breeding,  in- 
cubation, brooding,  feeding,  finishing,  marketing,  etc. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-1:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  W.                                 Mr.  Vondell. 

77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding, — The  improvement  of  poultry 
by  selection  is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  heredity.  The  inheritance  of  morphological  and  physiolog- 
ical characters  including  plumage  color,  egg  production,  meat 
production,  hatchability,  egg  traits,  and  disease  resistance. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  3:00-4:50  F.                        Mr.  Jeffrey. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1,  53. 

78.  (II)  Seminar  and  Farm  Management. — A  combina- 
tion seminar  and  lecture  course  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  all  phases  of  the  poultry  industry. 
A  field  trip  covering  approximately  three  days  will  be  ar- 
ranged.    Students   may  elect  an  additional   problem   credit. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  may  be  elected. 

Credit,  3,  4. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Neet,  Assistant   Professor  Feldman,  Assistant 
Professor  Goss,  Assistant  Professor  Vallance,  Miss 
Phillips,  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr.  Wallace,  Dr.  Michelson. 

26.  (I)  and  (II)  General  Psychology.— This  is  an  in- 
troductory course  dealing  with  the  basic  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  psychology  with  regard  to  the  understanding  and 
control  of   behavior.    Topics  considered  include  the  nature 
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and  development  of  behavior,  motivation,  learning,  problems 
of  adjustment,  intelligence,  aptitudes,   and  personality. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  Advanced  General  Psychology. — A  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  major  problems  of  psychology.  Topics 
considered  include  motivation,  emotion,  neutral  relationships, 
learning,  thinking,  perception,  sensory  processes,  and  indi- 
vidual differences. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  methods, 
and  data  of  experimental  psychology.  One  of  the  basic  func- 
tions of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scien- 
tific method  as  applied  to  experimental  studies  of  behavior. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  W.  or  Th.      Mr.  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

56.  (II)  Educational  Psychology. — A  study  of  psychol- 
ogical facts  and  principles  fundamental  to  education,  teaching, 
and  personal  relationships  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Topics 
considered  in  relation  to  school  situations  are:  physical  and 
mental  growth,  intelligence,  motivation,  emotions,  learning, 
transfer  of  training,  and  mental  hygiene  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                           Mr.  Vallance. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

61.  ( I )  Social  Psychology. — A  study  of  human  behavior 
as  influenced  by  interaction  with  others.  Major  topics  con- 
sidered are:  the  socialization  of  motives,  the  nature  and 
sources  of  personality,  social  attitudes  and  their  measure- 
ment, mechanisms  of  social  interaction,  behavior  in  crowd 
and  audience,  language  and  communicative  behavior,  custom 
and  conforming  behavior,  prejudice,  and  general  theories  of 
social  behavior. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Vallance. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

63.  (I)  Physiological  Psychology.^ — A  study  of  the 
relationships  between  the  individual's  behavior  and  his  phys- 
iological processes.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and 
motor  phenomena,  drives,  emotional  behavior,  and  learning. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Feldman. 

Prerequisites,  Psychology  26;  Zoology  35. 
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72.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  —  The 
literature,  techniques,  and  apparatus  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy are  considered  in  detail,  and  selected  projects  are  carried 
out  individually  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.                         Mr.  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  51. 

75.  (I)  Statistics  in  Psychology. — The  application  of 
statistical  procedures  to  the  analysis  of  psychological  data  and 
to  problems  of  measurement  in  psychology  and  related  fields. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
2:00-2:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  W.                                     Mr.  Goss. 
Prerequisites,  Psychology  26;   Agricultural  Economics  79  or 
Mathematics  62. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Psychological  Tests. — Different  vari- 
eties of  psychological  tests  are  studied.  The  first  semester 
considers  group  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  interest,  per- 
sonality, and  clinical  tests.  The  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  individual  and  performance  tests  of 
intelligence  and  to  the  nature  and  theories  of  intelligence. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  administering,  scoring,  interpreting, 
and  evaluating  tests.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  W.  or  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th. 

Miss  Phillips. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

83.  (I)  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples relative  to  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  behavior  abnormalities.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech 
problems,  emotional  extremes,  memory  losses  and  other  dis- 
orders of  association,  the  neuroses  and  psychoses,  and  mental 
deficiency.    Hospital  trips  and  clinics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                  Mr.  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology. — The  course  aims  to 
give  understanding  of  psychological  principles  and  methods 
in  business  and  industrial  situations.  Topics  considered  in- 
clude: employee  selection  and  training,  motivation  and 
morale,  design  of  machines  and  equipment,  working  condi- 
tions, fatigue,  accident  prevention,  and  advertising  and  selling. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Roman. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 
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88.  ( II )  Psychology  of  Guidance.  —  A  study  of  the 
psychological  principles,  techniques  and  tests  necessary  in 
guidance.  Practice  is  given  in  organizing  and  evaluating 
relevant  data  in  the  analysis  of  illustrative  cases. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  or  W.            Mr.  Wallace. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26  and  81  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

90.  (II)  Contemporary  Psychologies. — A  logical,  his- 
torical, and  systematic  analysis  of  contemporary  psychlogical 
theories,  including  structuralism,  functionalism,  Gestalt  and 
organismic  psychologies,  psychoanalysis,  and  behaviorisms 
from  Thorndike  and  Watson  to  the  contemporary  scene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Mr.  Goss. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

92.  (II)  Clinical  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  involved  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  behavior  disorders.  Diagnostic  clinical  testing,  counselling, 
and  other  psychotherapeutic  procedures  are  given  considera- 
tion.   Hospital  trips  and  clinics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Feldman,  Dr.  Michelson. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  83  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

94.  (II)  Child  Psychology. — This  course  aims  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  child  from 
birth  to  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects  of  the  following 
topics  are  considered:  original  nature,  maturation,  mental 
development,  emotions,  play,  social  behavior,  language,  speech 
defects,  learning,  moral  behavior,  personality  and  mental 
hygiene.    Nursery  school  observation  and  practice. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Problems  IN  Psychology. — For  qualified 
seniors.  The  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  independent  work 
and  study  on  special  problems  or  in  certain  fields  of  psycho- 
logical interest.  By  arrangement  with  the  members  of  the 
department. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Fraker,  Professor  Goding,  Assistant  Professor 

Clarke,  Assistant  Professor  Ferrigno,  Miss  Rogers, 

Mr.  Cestre,  Mr.  Wexler. 

French 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French. — For  those  who 
have  had  no  previous  French  or  whose  preparation  is  insuffi- 
cient for  more  advanced  courses.  Intensive  drill  for  rapid 
reading,  v/riting,  speaking  and  understanding.  No  credits  in 
this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close 
of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation 
from  the  Dean. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

3.  (I)  4.  (II)  Intermediate  French. — Primarily  a  read- 
ing course  with  stress  on  both  exact  translation  and  rapid 
reading  for  comprehension.  Grammar  reviev/  and  oral  prac- 
tice. Recommended  for  those  who  want  only  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French. 
4  class  hours.  -  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2,  or  2  years  of  high  school  French. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  Advanced  Intermediate  French. — Read- 
ings from  representative  masterpieces  of  French  literature. 
Composition,  grammar  review,  intensive  oral  practice. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  French  3  and  4,  or  2  years  of  high  school  French, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 

9.  (I)  10.  (II)  Oral  Practice. — Not  open  to  freshmen 
except  in  conjunction  with  another  course  in  French.  Inten- 
sive oral  practice,  vocabulary  study,  grammar  essentials  for 
fluent  speech.  Recommended  for  those  who  desire  a  reason- 
ably good  command  of  the  spoken  language. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  French  3  and  4  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
the  instructor, 

15.    (I)    16.    (II)    Survey  OF  French  Literature. — Read- 
ings from  representative  masterpieces  of  French  literature. 
Review  of  grammar.  Composition,  outside  reading.  Conducted 
in  French  except  for  one  section  conducted  in  English. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  French  5  and  6  or  3  years  of  high  school  French. 
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Advanced  Courses 

Prerequisites,  French  15  and  16,  or  French  5  and  6  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Since  most  of  the  advanced 
courses  are  conducted  in  French,  the  student  should  have  a 
reasonable  oral  command  of  the  language  before  electing 
these  courses.  For  this  purpose  the  student  is  advised  to  take 
French  9  and  10,  or  spend  one  year  in  the  French  House. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  French  Literature  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  ( 1949-50 ) . — A  survey  of  the  Classic  period, 
with  readings  from  representative  works.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  French  Literature  OF  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1950-51). — A  detailed  study  of  the  more  important 
authors  and  movements.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  GoDiNG. 

51.  (I)  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1950-51). — Rosseau:  The  Encyclopedists.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 

52.  (II)  Voltaire  ( 1950-51 )  .—A  study  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 

53.  (I)  54.  (II)  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Clarke. 

75.  (I)  CouRS  de  Style. — A  study  of  syntax  and  idioms 
at  an  advanced  level.  The  student  is  taught  how  to  express 
himself  clearly  and  logically  in  living  French. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cestre. 

79.  (I)  French  Civilization. — A  study  of  those  elements 
which  lie  back  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  France  to  the 
world  civilization.  Subjects  studied  will  include  arts,  sciences, 
school  systems,  the  press,  the  family,  social  classes,  influences 
of  history  and  georgaphy.  The  assigned  readings  will  be 
drawn  from  contemporary  French  Literature. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  GoDiNG. 
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80.    (II)    Teacher  Training  Course. — Practice  teaching, 
methods,  outside  readings,  observations,   reports. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  GoDiNG. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — Pho- 
netics. Recommended  for  majors  who  intend  to  teach  French. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Coding. 

Italian 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Elementary  Italian. — An  introductory- 
course  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous  Italian  or  whose 
preparation  is  insufficient  for  more  advanced  work.  Training 
in  grammar,  composition,  pronunciation,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  reading. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferrigno. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Intermediate  Italian. — Primarily  a 
reading  course  with  considerable  attention  to  review  of  gram- 
mar, and  speech. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferrigno. 

Spanish 
1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  Spanish. — Grammar,  exer- 
cises in  composition  and  conversation,  reading  of  selected  short 
stories.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a 
degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon 
special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours;  4th  hour  optional.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker,  Mr.  Ferrigno,  Miss  Rogers. 

7.    (I)    8.    (II)    Intermediate  Spanish. — Readings  from 
modern  authors;  grammar  review. 
3  class  hours;  4th  hour  optional.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Ferrigno,  Miss  Rogers. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  1  and  2  or  three  years  of  high  school 
Spanish. 

29.  (I)  The  Romantic  Period  (1948-49). —  Readings 
from  representative  authors;  written  and  oral  composition. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  7  and  8. 

30.  (II)  The  Modernists  (1948-49). — Dario,  Nervo  and 
their  contemporaries;  composition  and  conversation.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 
Prerequisite,  Spanish  29. 
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73.  (I)  74.  (II)  The  Golden  Age  (1949-50).— Readings 
from  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Garcilaso  and  others. 
Composition  and  conversation.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Fraker. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  7  and  8. 

Russian 
Mr.  Gabrys. 
51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Elementary  Russsian.  —  Grammar, 
exercises  in  composition  and  conversation,  selected  readings. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree 
until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special 
recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  previous  language  training. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Korson,  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Manfredi,  Mr.  Dotson. 

28.  (I)  and  (II)  Introduction  to  Sociology. — An  out- 
line of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  individual  considered  as  a 
member  of  his  various  groups. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

51.  (I)  Urban  Sociology. — A  comparative  study  of  mo- 
dern social  conditions,  and  methods  of  adjustment,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  city  environment.  Characteristics  of  the 
population,  urban  ecology,  and  problems  of  adjustment  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  health,  education,  and  recreation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.,  third  hour  by  arrangement. 

Mr,  Manfredi. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

52.  (II)  Rural  Sociology. — A  study  of  rural  society 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  population,  institutions,  standards 
of  living,  and  their  relation  to  urban  society. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  KoRSON. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

53.  (I)  An  Introductory  Study  of  Cultural  Anthro- 
pology.— A  non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  pre- 
literate  societies. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Manfredi. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

54.  (II)  American  Race  Relations. — The  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United 
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States,   with  particular  reference  to  the    Negro   and  major 

ethnic  groups.    A  rabbi,  minister,  and  priest  are  invited  to 

address   the   class,    and  visits   are  made   to    the  respective 

churches. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  KoRsON. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

57.  (I)  The  Family. — The  history  and  development  of 
the  customs  of  courtship  and  marriage  from  primitive  society 
to  the  American  family.  The  basic  causes  of  changes  and 
trends  of  the  family  are  considered.  The  folkways  and  mores 
of  marriage  in  other  contemporary  societies  are  also  studied. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  KoRSON, 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

61.  (I)  Population  Problems. — An  analytical  study  of 
population  trends  and  problems  of  the  world;  the  origin,  com- 
position, growth,  migration,  and  urbanization  of  the  American 
population.  A  consideration  of  population  pressure  as  a  cause 
of  migratory  movements. 
3  class  hours.  "  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Driver. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

75.  (I)  Social  Problems. — A  study  of  abuses  affecting 
the  home,  recreation,  business,  industry,  family,  welfare, 
public  health  government,  mental  disease,  and  crime.  The 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  Massachusetts  as 
agencies  of  reform.  Visits  to  Belchertown  State  Schools, 
Northampton  State  Hospital,  and  Northampton  Superior 
Court  are  arranged,  and  specialists  in  their  fields  will  be 
invited  as  speakers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Driver. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 

76.  (II)  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare. — For  senior 
majors  and  others  who  qualify.  Contemporary  problems  of 
social  concern:  causes  of  poverty;  methods  of  caring  for  adult 
and  child  dependents  and  defectives.  A  consideration  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agency  administration  and  techniques,  and  an 
examination  of  federal,  state,  and  local  community  programs. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Driver. 
Prerequisites,  Sociology  28,  51,  75. 

78.  (II)  Criminology. — A  study  of  the  nature  of  crimes 
and  the  factors  underlying  criminal  behavior.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  machinery  of  justice  in  criminal  behavior: 
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the  law,  the  courts,  police  enforcement,  penal  and  correctional 

institutions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Driver. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  75. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — Admission  by  permission 
of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed 
by  sociologists.  Students,  under  direction  of  the  instructor, 
analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  material  as  they  gather 
through  their  own  research.  Projects  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  instructor. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Korson. 

82.    (II)    Sociological  Theory. — An  examination  of  the 
contributions  of  European  and  American  writers  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  theories  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
development  of  human  social  organization. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Manfredi, 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  53. 

SPEECH 
Associate  Professor  Niedeck,  Assistant  Professor  Robertson, 
Mr.  Zaitz,  Mr.  Stelkovis,  and  the  Instructors  in  English. 

3.  (I)  4.  (II)  Public  Speaking. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  introductory  instruction  and 
opportunity  in  oral  self-expression  and  includes  both  public 
speaking  and  literary  interpretation.  Scheduled  under  Eng- 
lish 1,  2. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

89.  (I)  Dramatic  Production. — This  course  offers  in- 
struction and  practice  in  casting,  directing,  make-up,  lighting, 
and  scenic  design  and  construction. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Niedeck,  Mr.  Robertson. 

91.  (I)  (II)  Extempore  Speech. — The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking  for  business  and  professional  purposes. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  NiEDECK,  Mr,  Zaitz,  Mr.  Stelkovis. 

92.  (II)  Formal  Discussion. — Most  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  formal  discussion:  its  organization  and  presenta- 
tion. Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  lead  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussions  of  current  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Zaitz. 
Prerequisite,  Speech  91. 
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VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  Lentz,  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

51.  (I)  Veterinary  Hygiene.  —  The  essentials  of  the 
health  of  animals  and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  con- 
sidered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Lentz. 

75.  (I)  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  struc- 
ture of  the  horse  is  studied  and  the  structures  of  other  farm 
animals  are  compared  with  it. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Smith. 

76.  (II)  General  Veterinary  Pathology, — A  study  of 
fundamental,  general  pathological  conditions;  inflammation, 
fever,  etc.,  and  application  of  principles  of  etiology,  patho- 
genesis, and  prophylaxis  of  communicable  and  non-communi- 
cable diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Smith. 

88.  (II)  Avian  Pathology. — Consists  of  lectures  devoted 
to  principles  of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian 
diseases.  Etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Lentz. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Woodside,  Professor  Bishop,  Assistant  Professor 

Traver,  Assistant  Professor  Bartlett,  Assistant  Professor 

Rollason,   Assistant   Professor    Snedecor,   Mr.    Andrews, 

Miss  Tilton,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  D.  H.  Bishop,  Mr.  Baird, 

Mr.  Katsh. 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology. —  (Constitutes 
■one  semester  of  the  freshman  course  in  biology ) .  This  course 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  biology,  with 
special  reference  to  the  zoological  aspects.  The  structure  and 
activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate  animal,  the  frog,  are 
considered  in  detail  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized 
in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Brief  introductions  are  given  to  the  principles  of 
classification,  nutrition,  structure  and  functions  of  protoplasm, 
genetics,  heredity,  development,  and  evolution. 
2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  as 

sectioned. 

Mr.  Woodside,  Mr.  Andrews,  Miss  Tilton, 
Mr.  D.  H.  Bishop,  Mr.  Katsh. 
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25.  (I)  Survey  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. — Lectures 
emphasize  those  aspects  of  the  zoological  sciences  which  are 
least  stressed  in  the  introductory  course:  the  principles  of 
classification;  ecology;  economic  importance;  and  the  history 
of  zoology  in  relation  to  man's  progress.  The  laboratory  work 
will  include  several  exercises  in  field  work;  studies  on  repre- 
sentatives of  phyla  not  covered  previously;  the  morphological 
adaptations  of  animals  to  special  modes  of  existence;  and 
some  simple  zoological  techniques. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  W.  or  Th. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Bond. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology    1. 

35.  (I)  and  (II)  Vertebrate  Physiology. — An  intro- 
ductory course  which  will  include  consideration  of  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion,  metabolism,  excretion,  chemical  and 
nervous  coordination,  muscular  activity,  and  reproduction. 
The  laboratory  work  will  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  equipment  and  methods  used  in  physiological  studies, 
with  emphasis  on  the  experimental  approach  to  the  labora- 
tory exercises. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Snedecor,  Mr.  Katsh. 

50.  (II)  Histology  of  the  Vertebrates. — A  study  of 
the  types  of  tissues  found  in  the  body  of  vertebrate  animals, 
and  of  the  organs  in  which  these  tissues  occur.  Tissues  and 
organs  of  mammals  are  emphasized.  A  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  is  advised. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;   1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.                    Mr.  Rollason. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

51.  (I)  and  (II)  Microtechnique  of  Animal  Tissues. — 
The  course  comprises  (1)  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  animal  tissues, 
and  (2)  a  series  of  practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  of 
animal  tissues  for  microscopic  examination.  Registration  is 
limited  to  12  students  per  semester.  Consult  instructor  for 
section  assignments. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-11:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  W.                            Miss  Tilton. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

53.  (I)  Principles  of  Genetics. — Lectures  and  labora- 
tory experiments  concerning  the  laws  governing  the  trans- 
mission of  hereditary  factors  in  plants  and  animals,  expression 
and  action  of  genes,  population  genetics,  and  the  relationship 
of  genetics  to  other  biological  sciences.  A  laboratory  period 
may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F. 

Mr.  Rollason,  Mr.  D.  W.  Bishop,  Mr.  D.  H.  Bishop. 
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69.  (I)  Animal  Parasitology.  —  Important  protozoan 
and  helminthic  parasites  of  man  and  domestic  animals.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  morphology,  physiological  activities, 
classification  and  phylogeny  of  the  parasite;  life  cycles,  vec- 
tors, and  modes  of  transmission;  host-parasite  relationships, 
and  other  fundamental  principles  of  parasitism  as  a  way  of  life. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

70.  (II)  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  survey 
of  the  invertebrate  animals  from  evolutionary  and  phylo- 
genetic  aspects.  Morphology,  modes  of  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction, interrelationships  with  other  animals,  and  distribu- 
tion in  time  and  space,  are  considered,  as  well  as  classification. 
Marine,  freshwater  and  land  faunas  representative  of  each 
major  group  are  studied. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Miss  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  25  or  equivalent. 

71.  (I)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. — A  thorough 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  vertebrates,  with  emphasis  on 
the  evolution,  special  modifications,  and  functional  interrela- 
tionships of  each  of  the  organ  systems.  A  systematic  approach 
in  both  lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Animals  studied  in  the 
laboratory  are:  protochordates,  lamprey,  dogfish,  lizard,  bird, 
and  cat. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
1:00-1:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F.  or  2:00-4:50  or  8:00-10:50 

Tu.  Th.,  or  1:00-3:50  W.,  9:00-11:50  S. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Baird. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

72.  (II)  Vertebrate  Embryology. — Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work  dealing  with  the  development  of  representative 
animals,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  amphibian, 
bird  and  mammal. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

1:00-1:50  M.  F.;  2:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  2:00-4:50  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Woodside,  Mr.  D.  H.  Bishop,  Mr.  Rollason. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  71. 

73.  (I)  General  Cytology. — A  consideration  of  the 
morphological  features  of  cells  in  relation  to  their  function. 
Lectures,  seminar  reports  and  laboratory  work  will  deal  with 
cytoplasmic  structure  and  inclusions  and  nuclear  phenomena. 
2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rollason. 
Prerequisites,  Zoology  51,   51. 

77.  (I)  Experimental  Embryology. — Lectures,  seminar 
reports  and  laboratory  work  dealing  with  the  chief  factors 
in  the  mechanics  and  physiology  of  development:  the  germ 
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cells;    fertilization,  establishment  of  the  primary  axis;   em- 
bryonic induction,  and  differentiation. 
2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  WooDSiDE. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  72. 

80.  (II)  Ornithology. — An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  ornithology  which  aims  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
technical  study  or  for  the  development  of  a  life-time  hobby. 
Lectures  are  of  a  general  nature  covering  as  many  branches 
of  ornithological  knowledges  as  possible.  Laboratory  work 
includes  field  identification  and  the  anatomy  of  the  pigeon. 
Enrollment  limited  to  fifteen. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisites,  Zoology  1  and  permission  of  instructor. 

81.  (I)  Vertebrate  Zoology. — An  introduction  to  the 
vertebrates,  their  classification  and  ecology,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  fishes.  Field  trips  for  the  study  of  local  fauna 
will  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  laboratory  exercises.  Course 
limited  to  eighteen  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th. 

Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

83.  (I)  Comparative  Physiology. — A  course  designed 
to  familiarize  students  with  physiological  principles  and  adap- 
tations to  the  environment  of  animals  throughout  the  inver- 
tebrate and  vertebrate  phyla.  In  the  laboratory  the  experi- 
mental method  will  be  developed  involving  general  proce- 
dures and  individual  problems. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Bishop,  Mr.  Bond. 
Prerequisites,  Zoology  1,  35. 

84.  (II)  General  Cellular  Physiology. — The  proper- 
ties and  processes  common  to  all  organisms,  including  proto- 
plasmic organization,  permeability,  metabolism,  movement, 
bioelectricity,  and  reproduction. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Bishop,  Mr.  Katsh. 
Prerequisites,  one  year  biology;  organic  chemistry. 

85.  (I)    Classes  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  Insects.— 
Arthropods  are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with 
special  reference  to  their  relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Hanson. 
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86.  (II)  Fishery  Biology. — Theory  in  the  practice  of 
regulating  freshwater  fisheries;  the  physical  and  biological 
conditions  of  the  environment  and  their  influence  on  fish 
populations. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Andrews. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  81  and  permission  of  instructor. 

87.  (I)  Endocrinology.  —  Emphasis  will  be  directed 
toward  the  importance  of  the  endocrines  in  their  control  over 
normal  functions  (growth,  metabolism,  reproduction,  etc.)  in 
a  variety  of  animals. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Snedecor. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Special  Problems  IN  Zoology. — Quali- 
fied graduate  students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental 
requirements  for  specialization  in  the  field  of  zoology  may 
arrange  for  work  on  a  special  problem  in  zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 

Invertebrate  Zoology,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  Credit,  3. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1949 


RECIPIENTS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

Daniel  George  Lacy,  Brookline — Master   of  Horticulture 
John  William  Gregg,  Berkeley,  Calif. — Doctor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 
Stanley  Barron  Freeborn,  Berkeley,   Calif. — Doctor  of  Science 
Harlan  Noyes  Worthley,  Arlington,  Virginia — Doctor  of  Science 
Bernard    Howard    Smith,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. — Doctor    of    Humane 

Letters 
Maurice  Joseph  Tobin,  Washington,  D.  C. — Doctor  of  Laws 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Swrnma  Cum  Laude 


Joseph   Rogers  Leal 
Janice  Rittenburg 
Louis  Robinson 
Eugene  H.  Varney  . 


Amherst 

Boston 

Chelsea 

Great  Barrington 


Magna  Cum  Laude 

David  Bonneville  Balise    ....  Northampton 

Joel  Ralph  Cohen Northampton 

Anson  Richard  Cooke Methuen 

Pearl  Gladys  Hirshon        ....  Dorchester 

Harris  Frederick  Holstein       ,       .       .  Mattapan 

Alvin  Joseph  Keroack        ....  Bondsville 

Judith  Trowbridge  Lambert    .       .       ,  Worcester 

John  Everett  Lane Worcester 

William  James  Mellen      ....  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Norton  Hart  Nickerson     ....  South  Dennis 

Rose  Marie  Pepi Framingham 

Frank  Earl  Shumway         ....  Northampton 

Clifton  Mason  Waugh*      ....  New  Braintree 

Ralph  Willard  Whitecomb,  Jr.*    .       .  Clinton 


Cum  Laude 


Simpson  Beral  Adleb  . 

Murray  L  Altsher 

Martha  Beck    . 

Arthur  Brown 

Bernard  Philip  Bussel 

Arnold  Levi  Erickson 

Joanne  Frawx,ey 

Irving  Gibbs 

Emerson  W.  Hibbard     . 

Joan  Marion  Jackler   . 

Joseph  John  Licciardello 

William  Henry  Lynch* 

Marie  Matthes 

Mitchell  Ely  Penn*     . 

William  Edwin  Randall,  Jr. 

Barbara  Preston  Rowe 

Marc  Sagan 

Mitchell  Reginald  Samborski* 

Duncan  Henry  Urquhart  . 

*  As  of  the  class  of  1948 


Holden 

Mattapan 

Springfield 

Maiden 

Holyoke 

Gardner 

Turners  Falls 

Chelsea 

North  Hadley 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lawrence 

Methuen 

Springfield 

Roslindale 

New  Bedford 

Roxbury 

Westfield 

Newtonville 


i 
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Rite 


Allan  M.  Abrahams 
Burton  Sumner  Abler 
John  Leo  Aldrich  . 
Alvin  Fred  Alkon 
Martha  Jean  Allison  . 
Marjorie  Elaine  Arons 

Charles  Winthrope  Bailey 
Henry  Warren  Ballou,  Jr 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Barrows,  Jr 
Donald  Sidney  Barrus,  Jr 
Marilyn  Moser  Barstow 
Edward  Robert  Baush 
Robert  Mitchell  Beal 
Barbara  Annie  Bean     . 
Wilfred  Jean  Beauregard 
Ernest  W.  Bemis    . 
Richard  Joseph  Bibbins 
Arnold  Eugene  Binder 
Theodore  Blank 
Alan  Channing  Bluestein 
Warren  Maxwell  Bock* 
James  Norton  Bodurtha 
Sally  Lyman  Bolles    . 
Harold  Milton  Bradbury,  Jr. 
Shirley  Evelyn  Braman 
Helen  Frances  Bride    . 
Barbara  Ann  Broderick 
Arthur  Elliott  Budd  . 
Cornelius  Bulman 
Wayne  A.  Burnett 
Walter  Morse  Bussolari,  Jr. 

Aldea  Bernhardtine  Carroll 
Jerome  Casper 
James  Edward  Cassidy 
William  Irving  Cerier 
Alfred  B.  Chaet     . 
Frederick  N.  B.  Chase 
Robert  Kenneth  Chatel 
Barbara  Ruth  Child     . 
Walter  Chizinsky  . 
Robert  Clayton  Church 
Shirley  Ida  Clark 
Melvin  Benjamin  Clayton 
J&an  Justine  Cleary    . 
Robert  Henry  Clorite* 
Paul  Cole* 

Herbert  Joseph  Cooper 
Murray  Cooper 
Henry  Anthony  Costantino 
Edward  William  Critchett 
Richard  Paul  Crowley 
Ronald  Joseph  Czaja   . 

Sherwood  Goodwin  Davidson* 
James  Wilson  Dayton,  Jr. 
Robert  Vincent  Decareau 
Lois  Myrtle  Decker 
William  Austin  Delaney,  Jr. 
Stepen  Frederick  Dirks 
John  Eliot  Downey 


Brookline 

Roxbury 

Holyoke 

Roxbury 

Wellesley  Hills 

Winthrop 

New  Bedford 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Florence 

Ware 

West  Bridgewater 

Worcester 

Mattapan 

Roxbury 

Wakefield 

Belchertown 

Southampton 

Woronoco 

Amherst 

Southbridge 

Springfield 

North  Adams 

Granby 

Jamaica  Plain 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Bridgewater 

Dorchester 

Springfield 

Fitchburg 

Mattapan 

Royalston 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Springfield 

Medford 

Millis 

Dorchester 

Easthampton 

Fall  River 

Northboro 

Boston 

Roxbury 

East  Boston 

Amherst 

Boston 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Arlington 

Dalton 

Lynn 

Montague 

Dudley 


*  As  of  the  class  of  1948 
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Edwin  Edward  Drew^niak 
Robert  Delaney  D'Unger 
Leo  Joseph  Dymerski  . 

Leo  Frank  Egel 
Dorae  Louise  Elwell  . 
Fred  Herbert  Emmert* 

Charles  Judd  Farley,  Jr. 
William  Donald  Flaherty 
Ralph  Thomas  Florio  . 
Charles  Edward  Flynn 
John  Edward  Flynn 
John  Joseph  Foley,  Jr. 
Nancy  Camille  Ford    . 
Phyllis  Marjorie  Ford 
Louis  John  Foeitano    . 
Thomas  Walton  Fox    . 
Sydney  Haskell  Francer 
Georgia  Perkins  French 
Paula  I.  Friedman 
James  Robert  Gallagher 
Donald  Edward  Geer   . 
Gordon  George  Geis     . 
Morton  Bigelov/  Gilbert 
Louise  Isabel  Gillis     . 
Marc  Alfred  Girard     . 
William  E.  Glabau 
Robert  B.  Gleason 
William  Anthony  Gogis 
Melvin  Norman  Goldman 
Florence  Bernice  Gordon 
Robert  Hall  Green 
Paul  Greenberg 
Charles  Edward  Groff 
Alice  Teresa  Gula 

Barbara  Ann  Hall 
Richard  Horace  Hall  . 
Roderick  Chesley  Hall,  Jr, 
Lawrence  Paul  Hannon 
Richard  C.  Hansen 
Margaret  Emma  Hauterman 
John  Richard  Henry     . 
Malcolm  Carl  Henry  . 
M.  Elizabeth  Flint  Hibbard 
John  William  Holloway,  Jr. 
John  A.  Holt    .... 
Warren  Milton  Holt  . 
Daniel  James  Horton  . 
Raymond  Clement  Hottinger 
Catherine  Agnes  Howard  . 
Frank  Leo  Howard,  Jr.* 

Patsy  F,  Iampietro 
Nathan  Milton  Insuik 

Richard  Field  Jackson 
Stanley  Januszkiewicz 
Elizabeth  Ann  Johnson 
Robert  William  Jones 
Dana  N.  Jost    .... 

Wallace  John  Kallaugher 
Abraham  Kaufman 
Arthur  Eugene  Kaye  . 

•  As  of  the  class  of  1948 


Chicopee 

Arlington 

Haydenville 

Lynn 

Longmeadow 

Holyoke 

Concord 

Belchertown 

Natick 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 

Amesbury 

Medford 

Gardner 

Arlington 

South  Attleboro 

Mattapan 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Framingham 

Belchertown 

Northampton 

Haverhill 

Watertown 

Springfield 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

East  Lebanon,  Me. 

Stoughton 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

Fall  River 

Ashfield 

Easthampton 

Shrewsbury 

Newton  Center 

Auburn 

Worcester 

Saugus 

Holyoke 

Richmond 

Westboro 

E.  Mansfield 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Easthampton 

Amherst 

Pittsfield 

Amherst 

N.  Brookfield 

Framingham 

Middleboro 
Chelsea 

Walpole 

Willimansett 

Worcester 

Longmeadow 

Needham 

Amherst 

Boston 

Springfield 
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Thomas  J.  Kelley  . 
Mary  Margaret  Kelly 
Robert  John  Kelsey     . 
Russell  Rutherford  Kenyon 
Stratton  Harsburgh  Kerr 
Donald  Markham  Kinsman 
Stephen  Joseph  Koziol 
Frank  Ellsworth  Kramer* 

Marcel  Douglas  Labbee 
Jerome  Raymond  Landry 
William  Norman  Lane 
Lucille  Mae  Langerman 
Francis  George  Langevin 
Claire  Lillian  Lavigne 
Melvin  Lavin    . 
Richard  Henry  Lee 
Deborah  Adeline  Liberman 
Samuel  Liberman  . 
William  Lester  Liley,  Jr 
Norma  Jean  Litz 
Robert  Howard  Lowell 

Nancy  Ann  Maier  . 
George  Maurice  Marcotte 
James  Robert  Marshall 
Margaret  Mary  Marshall 
John  Joseph  Matthews 
Thomas  Joseph  McGarr 
James  Edward  McKenzie 
Leon  Joseph  Menard,  Jr. 
Francis  Gould  Mentzer,  Jr. 
Anne  Micka 

Horace  Newton  Milliken* 
Harold  Arthur  Miner 
Julia  Lee  Moore    . 
Victor  Mathison  Morgan* 
Marie  Irene  Morrison 
John  Thomas  Moynihan 
Edward  John  Murphy  . 
Myron  Michael  Muzyka 

Marjorie  Louise  Nason 
Chandler  Newhall  Newton 
Donald  George  Newton 
Paul  A.  Nickas 
Robert  Fred  Noyes 

Elizabeth  Ann  Olaussen 
Alice  Rose  O'Neil 
Howard  Openshaw 
Helen  Osuch     . 

Eleanor  Irene  Parker 
Kenneth  John  Parsons 
Casper  J.  Perednia 
Maynard  Moore  Perkins 
Wayman  Thor  Peterson 
Gilbert  Harris  Porter 
LoMER  Joseph  Pothier 
Alphonse  Raymond  Presto 
James  Albert  Price 
Langdon  Prouty,  Jr.*  . 

Jason  L.  Radlo 

Everett  Jones  Raynes,  Jr. 

*  As  of  the  class  of  1948 


Lynn 

Pittsfield 

Cambridge 

Amherst 

E.  Longmeadow 

Framingham 

Warren 

Tyngsboro 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Mattapan 

E.  Longmeadow 

Chicopee 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Holyoke 

Westfield 

Amherst 

Monson 

Amherst 

Wellesley 

New  Bedford 

Dalton 

Dalton 

Medford 

Lowell 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Bolton 

Easthampton 

Hyde  Park 

Amherst 

Ashfield 

Newtonville 

North  Brookfield 

Holyoke 

Florence 

Hadley 

Woburn 

Athol 

Amherst 

Gloucester 

Amesbury 

Rochester 
Ludlow 
Amherst 
New  Bedford 

Uxbridge 

Northampton 

Norwood 

Wenham 

Milton 

Westfield 

West  Medford 

Holyoke 

V/antagh,  N.  Y. 

Littleton 

Brookline 
Chestnut  Hill 
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Abbott  Fraser  Reid 
Robert  Andrew  Reis    . 
Fred  Kellogg  Richardson* 
Mary  Teresa  Riley*     . 
Joseph  Philip  Roberge* 
William  Fenton  Robertson,  Jr 
Barbara  Wood  Robinson     . 
George  H.  Robinson,  Jr.     . 
Hyman  R.  Roseman 
George  Herbert  Rosenfield 
Irma  L.  Rossman    . 
Norman  Joseph  Roy 
Merwin  Herbert  Rubin 
Herbert  R.  Rumminger 

Frances  Schekman 
Robert  J.  Schierloh 
Ruth  Erna  Schlenker . 
Herbert  Frank  Scribner    . 
Joseph  N.  Segel 
Donald  Charles  Sellar 
Martin  Sevoian 
Lawrence  Herbert  Siegel 
Carl  James  Sindermann     . 
Gloria  Frances  Sirine 
Charles  Francis  Skiff 
Marie  Catherine  Skiffington 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Slate 
Richard  Norman  Smith 
Thomas  Edward  Smith,  Jr. 
William  V,  Smith  . 
Beverly  Elaine  Southwick 
Edgar  Winfred  Spear  . 
Bernice  Helen  Staniszewski 
John  Whitaker  Stearns 
Eileen  Therese  Stern  . 
John  Henry  Strand 
Barbara  M.  Sutton 
Elliott  Leo  Swartz 

Janet  Sanctuary  Thatcher 
Alvin  Alfred  Therrien 
James  Thomson  Timberlake 
Barbara  Mae  Tinkham 
Robert  Alexander  Tolman 
True  Tower       .... 
William  Marshall  Trousdale 
John  P.  Trull  .... 
William  David  Tunis   . 

Jane  Sears  Vondell 
Janet  Elizabeth  Vondell  . 
Philip  Allen  Vondell 

Anna  Eleanor  Walak  . 
Theresa  Julia  Walkowiak 
Stanley  Edwin  Waskiewicz* 
John  August  Weidhaas,  Jr. 
John  Joseph  Wells 
Lewis  F.  Wells,  Jr. 
WiLMA  Roberta  Wescott 
Herbert  Elton  West    . 
Mildred  Louise  West  . 
Lewis  Matthews  Whitcomb 

*  As  of  the  class  of  1948 


Beverly 

Chelmsford 

Amherst 

New  Bedford 

Greenfield 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Lynn 

Roxbury 

Brookline 

Southbridge 

Springfield 

Leeds 

Springfield 

State   Line 

Lynnfield 

West  Peabody 

New^ton 

Amherst 

Methuen 

Dorchester 

North  Adams 

Springfield 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

West  Brookfield 

Bernardston 

Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Natick 

Medford 

East  Longmeadow 

Everett 

Palmer 

Newtonville 

Lowell 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Amherst 

Dorchester 

Amherst 

Chicopee  Falls 

Amherst 

Middleboro 

Springfield 

Abington 

Boston 

Webster 

Easthampton 

Amherst 
Amherst 
Amherst 

Berkshire 

Webster 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Melrose 

Poultney,  Vt. 

Fall  River 

Fall  River 

Amherst 
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John  Henry  White 
Elizabeth  Ann  Wileikis 
Michael  Woynar     . 
Charles  Merrick  Wright 
Robert  Rouben  Zall     . 


Winchendon 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Lawrence 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Summa  Cum  Laude 


David  Patrick  Buckley 
Robert  Louis  San  Soucie 


Boston 
Adams 


Magna  Cum  Laude 

Ralph  Jeremiah  Fishman  ....  Dorchester 

Lorraine  Silvermann  Goldin*        .       .  Chelsea 

Phillip  George  Marsh        ....  Roxbury 

James  Edwin  Spaulding      ....  Northfield 


Cum,  Laude 


Doris  Elizabeth  Abramson 
Philip  John  Bourque    . 
Clarence  Adolph  Burley 
Ernest  William  Cook 
Edward  Martin  Cynarski 
Gloria  Zelda  Eissman 
Ruth  Beebe  Emrick 
Leonard  Foster  Gardner 
Shirley  Leone  Gibbs    . 
LiLLYAN  Dee  Greene     . 
Arnold  Murray  Levin* 
Alvan  Morton  Lisman 
Peter  Jan  Mozden  . 
Allen  Silbergleit  . 
Robert  Murray  Thomas 
William  Thomas  Wells,  Jr. 


Rite 


Lois  Abrams 
Mary  Ann  Alger    . 
Cleo  Marie  Anderson  . 
Shirley  Caldwell  Anderson 

Henry  Stuart  Bacon    . 
John  Leonard  Baier 
Albert  William  Bailet 
Marion  Ruth  Bass 
Richard  Hingham  Best 
Jack  David  Betterman* 
Robert  Bevins  .... 
Florence  Irene  Blumenthal 
Ronald  Dean  Boddy 
Elizabeth  Katherine  Boerner 
Nancy  Lee  Bowman 
Lindsay  Boyd    .... 
Daniel  John  Boylan,  Jr.    . 
Donald  James  Brennan 
Patrick  John  Bresnahan    . 
Barbara  Anne  Brunner 
Felix  Edward  Buba 
Eugene  Harold  Bugbee 
Arthur  Bertram  Burtman 

*  As  of  the  class  of  1948 


Amherst 

Holyoke 

North  Brookfield 

Beverly 

Adams 

Brighton 

Haydenville 

Amherst 

Maiden 

Roxbury 

Boston 

Newton  Center 

Three  Rivers 

Springfield 

Needham 

Monson 


Holyoke 
Middleboro 
Amherst 
Melrose 

Amherst 

Melrose 

Roxbury 

North  Adams 

Amherst 

Dorchester 

Salem 

Allston 

Eastham 

Ware 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Winthrop 

Dalton 

Holyoke 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Taunton 

Chicopee 

Roxbury 
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John  Carmen  Centracchio,  Jr 
Elizabeth  Chadwick 
Florence  Marcia  Chapman 
Roslyn  G.  Cohen    . 
David  Floyd  Collier    . 
Henry  Frink  Colton,  Jr.    . 
Therese  Joan  Conlon  . 
Judith  Lillian  Copeland    . 
Samuel  David  Coppelman 
Arlene  Teresa  Cormier 
Howard  James  Coughlin,  Jr 
John  Francis  Crean,  Jr.     . 
Robert  Franklin  Crerie     . 
Schuyler  Trowbridge  Crowell 
John  Michael  Curley  . 

Jane  Renwick  Davenport  . 
Dorothy  Marie  Davis  . 
Robert  Edward  Diamond    . 
John  Thomas  Dickmeyer    . 
Peter  Scoville  Doe 
John  Joseph  Donovan  . 
John  Richard  Doyle 
John  Anthony  Dunn     . 
Shirley-Marie  Dunn     . 

Jason  Sundell  Elias    . 
Richard  Akers  Ellis    . 

Barbara  Nancy  Fagan 
John  H.  Farquh arson  . 
William  Allan  Feldman  . 
V.  Claire  Foglia     . 
Edward  Erwin  Fulton 

Jack  Bruce  Gilbert 
M.  Steve  Gilman    . 
Edmund  Joseph  Godin  . 
Shirley  Drexel  Godin 
Hubert  Selwyn  Goldberg 
Eugene  Mandly  Grace 
Daniel  Samson  Greenfield 
Phyllis  May  Gruntler 
Robert  Origene  Guilbault 

Barbara  Helen  Hamilton  . 
James  Joseph  Harrington,  Jr, 
Ralph  Sherman  Heard 
John  Joseph  Higgins  . 
Norman  Sidney  Holt  . 
Leonard  Jay  Horwitz  . 
Joan  Elizabeth  Hummel    . 

Raymond  Joseph  Thomas  Izzo 

David  Emmett  Kelleher    . 
Charles  Allen  Kendall     . 
Clark  Kendall 
Herbert  Lewis  Kern    . 
Mildred  Elizabeth  Kinghorn 
Joseph  Anthony  Klejna     . 
Morris  Koffman     . 
George  Thomas  Kopp   . 
Natalie  Diane  Korson 
Diane  Rosalyn  Kramer 
Charlotte  Kunian  . 


East  Boston 

New  Bedford 

Haverhill 

Mattapan 

Groton 

Longmeadow 

Lowell 

Peabody 

Brighton 

Leominster 

Northampton 

W.  Springfield 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Greenfield 

Athol 

Middleboro 

Easthampton 

Florence 

Winthrop 

W.  Springfield 

Revere 

Boston 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Lawrence 
E.  Brewster 

Swampscott 

Ludlow 

Lawrence 

Athol 
Amherst 

Roxbury 

Maiden 

Longmeadow 

Easthampton 

Brookline 

New  Bedford 

Chelsea 

Ware 

Blackstone 

West  Medway 

Springfield 

Amesbury 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Brookline 

Springfield 

Somerville 

Greenfield 

W.  Springfield 

Belmont 

Revere 

Pittsfield 

Westfield 

New  Bedford 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Newton 

Lynn 
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Richard  Joseph  Lacey  . 
Robert  Francis  LaFountain 
Cecile  Edna  Laurin 
Robert  Peter  Leahey  . 
Daniel  Joseph  Leary,  Jr. 
Cyrille  Joseph  Leblanc 
Richard  Joseph  Legrand 
Richard  Webster  LeRoy 
Donald  Alexander  Lewis 
Donald  Lieberman 
Calvin  David  Lipston* 
Irving  I.  Litman 
Gloria  Anne  Marchioni 
Adele  Rona  Margolis  . 
Barbara  Sayre  Margolis 
Sylvia  Zelda  Maron     . 
Marilyn  Elizabeth  McCarthy 
Edw^ard  John  McGrath,  Jr. 
David  Ira  Mendelson    . 
Nancy  Miller   .... 
Milton  Marcus  Mondor 
Dorothy  Corrine  Monesi    . 
John  Allan  Mullaly* 
Marvin  Keith  Nadel     . 
Carolyn  Miller  Nally 
Edward  Stuart  Neville 
Mary  Louise  Nicoll     . 
Valandingham  Gaggott  Nisbeth 
Manuel  Nunes  .... 

Richard  Myron  Ober    . 
Mary  Therese  O'Brien 
Constance  O'Keefe 
Crosby  Olinto  .... 
Raymond  George  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Peter  Pacocha 
Carol  Parker    .... 
Virginia  Aileen  Parker 
Faith  Eveline  Pelton  . 
Henry  A.  Perry 
Richard  D.  Pickett 
Norma  Aline  Pinckney 
William  Midgley  Potter,  Jr. 
Margaret  Gay  Pratt    . 
Barbara  Therese  Purcell  . 

Donald  Paul  Ray  . 
Virginia  Ann  Rice 
Patricia  Helena  Richardson 
James  Walter  Ritchie 
William  Everett  Robinson 
Earl  Bernard  Rodriguez    . 
Ruth  Gloria  Rosenthal     . 
Arthur  Ernest  Rowe  . 
George  Albin  Runquist 

Dorothy  Anne  Saulnier  . 
Abraham  Max  Shaponik*  . 
Francis  Thomas  Shea  . 
John  Rosier  Sherman* 
Milton  Shore  .  .  .  . 
Frederick  Cabot  Skolfield 
James  Morrill  Smith,  Jr. 

*  As  of  the  class  of  1948 


Holyoke 

Northampton 

Holyoke 

Westfield 

East  Lynn 

Gardner 

South  Hadley  Falls 

Winchester 

Milton 

Springfield 

Newtonville 

Chelsea 

Salisbury 

West  Roxbury 

Brookline 

Peabody 

New  Bedford 

Easthampton 

New  Bedford 

Brookfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Pittsfield 

Brookline 
Springfield 
Holyoke 
Brighton 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
West  Wareham 

Brookline 

Pittsfield 

Melrose 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Northampton 

Easthampton 

Melrose 

Cummington 

Lenox 

Winthrop 

Northampton 

Dorchester 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

Haverhill 

Maiden 

Melrose 

Haverhill 

Amherst 

Chicopee  Falls 

Whately 

Brighton 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Framingham 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Sheffield 

Chelsea 

Brookline 

W.  Springfield 
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Charlotte  Alice  Snow 
Calvin  Milton  Spivak  . 
Naomi  Lenore  Spreiregen 
Paul  Daniel  Stenard   . 
Patricia  Mary  Stevens 
Waldo  A.  Stevens  . 
David  Louis  Sudhalter 
Max  Sw^artz 
Beverly  Bruce  Sykes  . 
Walter  F.  Szetela,  Jr. 

Eileen  Ruth  Tananbaum 
Peter  Joseph  Tassinari 
Robert  William  Tetrault 
Donald  New^ton  Thatcher 
Leon  Chester  Thresher 

ROSLAIDE    MyRA    TOLMAN 

Earl  Felix  Tonet   . 
Robert  William  Toohey 
Alison  Trombla 
Emily  Lambert  Trott 

Arlyne  Lorraine  Vilker 

Marilyn  Jean  Walsh    . 
Lewis  Weinstein 
Charles  Joseph  White 
David  Wolf 

Robert  Clifford  Woodies 
Ruth  Marilyn  Worthing 
George  Edward  Wright 

David  Yarosh  . 
Betty  A.  Young 
Edward  Young  ... 

Theodore  John  Ziemba 
Adolph  Michael  Zukowski 


Middleboro 

Medway 

Dorchester 

Turners  Falls 

Amesbury 

Methuen 

Mattapan 

Winthrop 

Chester 

Chicopee 

Brookline 

Salem 

Springfield 

S.  Yarmouth 

Hardwick 

Chelsea 

Northampton 

Chicopee 

Amesbury 

Auburndale 

Revere 

Holyoke 

Mattapan 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Lowell 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Roxbury 
Pittsfield 
Roxbury 

Chicopee  Falls 
South  Deerfield 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


John  Thomas  Conlon   . 
Francis  John  Joseph  Connerney 
Aram  Karney  Conragan,  Jr. 
William  J.  Dowling     . 
Robert  Gordon 
John  Donahue  Kelly   . 
Ray  Young  Kline   . 
Anthony  Eddie  Koptuck 
Norman  Landesman 
Warren  Hastings  Lovelace 
Richard  Andrew  Lucas 
Mahlon  Earl  Scott 
Kenneth  Elton  Spaulding 
Richard  Condon  Tisdell 
Edward  Bartlett  Wirt 


Worcester 

Brighton 

Arlington 

Dorchester 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Reading 

Brookline 

Norwood 

Springfield 

Amherst 

W.  Springfield 

Shrewsbury 

Holyoke 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN   AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

George  Cushing  Whorf       ....       Shirley 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN   CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Henry  Raymond  Macina 
Harold  John  Publicover 
Francis  Keith  Sheehan 


Northampton 
Arlington 

Northampton 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
Robert  Gordon  Raymond   ....       Northampton 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Cum  Laude 


Joseph  Andrew  DeCarlo 


Rite 

Edgar  Seaverns  Burkhardt,  Jr 
Edward  Allen  Chambers   . 
William  Roy  Higgins   . 
Michael  Francis  Kelly,  Jr. 
Joseph  Louis  Magri 
Clovis  Andrew^  Prendergast 
George  Francis  Robichaud 
Charles  Edward  Savage,  Jr. 
Walter  Spokowski 


Springfield 


Newton 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Greenfield 

Amherst 

Northampton 


BACHELOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Cum  Laude 

Robert  Edmund  Bertram   ....       Salem 

Rite 


Richard  Milton  Brown 
Christos  Charles  Mpelkas* 
George  Elliott  Yetman     . 


Swampscott 

Lynn 

South  Weymouth 


BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


Janet  Lois  Fraas    .... 
John  Robinson  Lawrence  . 
Edward  William  Muller,  Jr.  . 
Alden  Dary  Ridley 


Fitchburg 
Falmouth 
New  York  City 
Thompsonville,  Conn. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


Mohamed  Sayed  Abdel-Rahman 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Adams 
Robert  John  Allen,  Jr. 
Clinton  Ralph  Blackmon 
John  Robarts  Blalock 
Maurice  Blauer 
Warren  Julius  Bodendorf 
Joseph  Edward  Brinson 
Margaret  Carol  Cassidy 
John  Joseph  Cohan 
Suzanne  Colson-Fifer  . 
Clark  Edward  Corliss 
John  Harold  Crain,  Jr. 
Joan  Brooks  de  Revere 
Warren  Spencer  Dobson 
Margaret  P.  Donovan  . 
William  Otho  Drinkwater 
Paul  Ellen 
Fred  Herbert  Emmert 
Charles  Clifford  Entwistle 


Cairo,  Egypt 

Haynesville,  La. 

Worcester 

Timmonsville,  S, 

Alexandria,  Va, 

Belmont 

Montgomery 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

Uxbridge 

Worcester 

Doullens,  France 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Ludlow 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Norwood 

Bondsville 

Needham 

Roxbury 

Holyoke 

New  Salem 


*  As  of  the  class  of  1948 
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Jamks  Edward  Falvey 
Eleanor  Clark  Fillmore 
Robert  Alan  Fitzpatrick 
Muriel  Adele  Francoeur 
Jose  J.  Franco  Betancourt 
William  Henry  'Green,  Jr 
Louis  Peter  Greenberg 
Maurice  Louis  Guss 
Arthur  Roland  Hastings 
Robert  Lee  Hemond 
Ward  Martin  Hunting 
M.  Milton  Kaplan 
Nancy  Jeanne  Kelleher 
Jack  Lester  Lapuck     . 
Theodore  H.  Levine 
Pei-Hsing  Lin    . 
Dorothea  Ann  Lohmann 
Ralph  Stephen  Lucardi 
A.  Marie  McCarthy 
John  Paul  McDonough 
Harold  Hubert  McLean 
Ellen  Hastings  Morse 
Roy  Edgar  Moser,  Jr.  . 
Leo  Francis  Mulvaney 
Michael  Neznayko,  Jr. 
Frederick  Barnes  Oakes 
Thomas  Judge  O'Grady 
Alton  Gifford  Perkins 
Gilbert  Reising,  Jr. 
Louis  Frederick  Ruder,  Jr 
Glenn  C.  Russell  . 
Stanley  Francis  Salwak 
Irving  Herbert  Schlafman 
Roy  Edward  Sigafus 
John  LbBaron  Spencer 
Paul  Herbert  Struthers 
James  Joseph  Tattersall 
Jose  Terrazas  Loyola  . 
Gordon  Franklin  Thomas 
Betty  Lou  Travis  . 
William  James  Wall,  Jr. 
Charles  Newton  Warner 
Charles  James  Wiley  . 
Margaret  Koerber  Wilhelm 
George  Staples  Yee     . 


Chicopee 

Melrose 

New  Bedford 

Springfield 

Havana,  Cuba 

Belmont 

Mattapan 

Roxbury 

Longmeadow 

Holyoke 

New  Salem 

Springfield 

Beverly 

Roxbury 

Springfield 

Arlington,  Va. 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Northfield 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Turners  Falls 

Auburn,  Ala. 

Hathorne 
Cambridge 
Northampton 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 

Orange 

Haverhill 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Amherst 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Texcoco  de  Mora,  Mex. 

Duxbury 

Lynnfield  Center 

Northampton 

Sunderland 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Allston 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Azmi  a.  Afifi Giza,  Egjrpt 

Edw^ard  Everett  Anderson       .       .       .  Amherst 

Garland  Booker  Bass Reidsville,  N.  C. 

R.  Kemal  Gokce Erzincan,  Turkey 

Dale  Albert  Hinkle     .       .       .       .       .  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

Chaudhry  Mohammed  Ishaq     .       .       .  Quetta,  Pakistan 

Omer  Kosker Neusehir,  Turkey 

Andre  Patron Neuilly,  France 

Rajupalli  Ramamurti  Reddi   .       .       .  Cuddapah,   South  India 

Donald  Bernard  Seeley     ....  Strafford,  Conn. 

Clara  Edith  Weir Wingham,  Ontario 
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Board 63 
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Campus,  Description  of 56 
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Convocations 74 

Course  Descriptions 140 

Dairy  Industry 108,  166 
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Entrance  requirements 81 

Expenses .  62 

Experiment  Station 55 
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Experiment  Station  Staff 33 
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Faculty  Committees 48 

Faculty  of  Resident  Instruction 13 

Farm   Management 106,  140 

Fees 62 

Financial  Aid 65 
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Food  Technology 128,  206 

Forestry 129,  208 
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French        93,  247 
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Geology   and  Mineralogy 100,  212 

Genetics 148,  254 

German .    91,  214 

Gifts  and  Bequests,  How  Made 273 

Government 87,  170 

Grading  Systems 73 

Graduate  School 53 

Graduates  1949 258 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 84 

Health  Service 69 

History 91,  215 

Home  Economics,  School  of 121 
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Curricula  in 126 
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Hygiene 137,  223 

Industrial  Administration .113,  158 

Industrial  Engineering 120,  190 
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Italian 249 

Journalism 90,  223 

Landscape  Architecture 131,  224 

liatin 226 

Liberal  Arts,  School  of 85 

Curricula  in 85 

Degrees 85 

Library 61 

Loan  Funds 67 

Marketing 114,  158 

Marking  System 73 

Mathematics 100,  227 

Mechanical   Engineering 119,  185 

Medical  Technology 97 

Meterology 230 

Military  Honors  and  Awards 78 

Military  Science 135,  230 

Mineralogy 100,  212 

Modern  Language 93 

Music 90,  202 

Non-degree  Courses 54 

Nursing  Curriculum 102 

Officers  of  Administration 10 

Olericulture 132,  231 

Ornamental  Horticulture 132,  226 

Philosophy 92,  232 

Physical  Education,  Division  of 137 

Physical  Education  for  Men 137,  234 

Physical  Education  for  Women 139,  237 

Physics 101,  238 

Physiology  (See  Zoology) 101,  253 

Placement  Service ^^ 

Plant  Breeding 241 

Political  Science 87,  170 

Pomology        133,  240 

Poultry  Husbandry 109,  242 

Pre-dental  Curriculum 101 

Pre-medical  Curriculum 101 
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Pre- veterinary  Curriculum 101 

Prizes 76 

Professional  Clubs 76 

Psychology 93,  243 

Public  Administration 170 

Public  Health 95,  151 

Recreational  Leadership 102,  200 

Registration 73 

Registration,  Late 64 

Regulatory  Service 55 

Regulatory  Service  Staff 38 

Religious  Organizations 72 

Requirements 

Entrance 81 

Graduation 84 

Residence 63 

Teacher  Certification 87 

Research  Service 55 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 135 

Resident  Instruction 52 

Romance  Languages 93,  247 

Rooms 70 

Russian 250 

Science,  School  of 94 

Curricula  in 94 

Scholarship  Honors  and  Prizes 76 

Scholarships 65 

Short  Courses 54 

Social  Work 92 

Sociology 92,  250 

Sororities 75 

Spanish 249 

Speech        252 

Stockbridge  School 54 

Student  Aid 65 

Student  Government 74 

Student  Health        137 

Student  Housing 70 

Student  Organizations 74 

Student  Publications       75 

Student  Taxes 62 

Simimer  School 53 

Transcripts 74 

Transfer  Students 83 

Trustees  of  the  University 5 

Tuition 63 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Devens 80 

Vegetable  Gardening 132,  231 

Veterinary  Science 110,  253 

Wildlife  Management 130,  211 

Zoology 101,  253 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a 
gift  or  a  bequest  to  this  University,  the  following  suggestion 
is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which  may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which 
small  endowments  would  make  possible  a  greater  measure 
of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  The 
religious  work  on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This  is  now 
carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by  current  private  contribu- 
tions. Further  information  concerning  this  and  other  activities 
in  similar  need  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 


SUGGESTED  FORM 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars." 

( 1 )    ( Unrestricted ) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 

in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)    (Permanent  Fund:  income  unrestricted) 

^'to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by 

the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  an- 
nual income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  in  such  manner 
as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)   (Specific  Purposes) 

^'to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ENROLLMENT 
October  1949 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE 

Class 1950                  1951                 1952                 1953  Total 

SCHOOL  Men  Women  Men  Women  Men  Women  Men  Women  Men  Women  Total 

Liberal  Arts  237    40    135    55    86    61    91    99  549    255    804 

Science   185    33    133    26   107    36   113    59  538    154    692 

Engineering  266    0    149     0   112    0    63    0  580     0    S80 

Horticulture   110    1    51    6    48     1    36    S  245    11    256 

Business 

Administration     ...   136           1           88           4         80          4         53           5  357          14        871 

Agriculture    67           3           50           1         50           2         29           2  196            8         204 

Home  Economics  . .       0         30             0         36           0        49           0         62  C        177        177 

Division  of  Physical 

Education     22           0           17          0           7          0         16          0  62            0           62 

Specials    5          16          21 

TOTALS               1023       108         623       128       490       153       991       230  2532         635       3167 


Men 
260 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Women 
45 


Total 
305 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL 


Class. 

1950 

1951 

Men      Women 

Men      Women 

Total 

191             3 

248             6 

448 

SUMMARY  (October  1949) 

Undergraduate  College 
Graduate  School 
Stockbridge  School 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 


3167 
305 
448 

3920 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D Preskknt 

William  L.  Machmer,  M.A.,  D.Ed.,  D.H.L Dean  of  the  University  and  Director 

of  Summer  Session 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Marshall  O.  Lanphear,  M.S Regietrai 

Donald  W.  Cadigan,  M.S Assistant  Registrar 

Robert  S.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.Ed Dean  of  Men 

Helen  Curtis,  A.B.,  A.M Dean  of  Women 

James  W.  Burke,  B.A Secretary 

Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B Librarian 

Robert  J.  Morrissey,  M.S Assistant  Placement  Officer 

and  Veterans'  Coordinator 


FACULTY  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION,  1950 

Doric  Alviani,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Earl  J.  Anderson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Maurice  E.  Bates,  Acting  Head,  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lawrence  Briggs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Professor  of  History 

Harold  W.  Cary,  Head,  Department  of  History 

Katherine  A.  Clarke,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Alton  B.  Cole,  Instructor  in  Forestry 

Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Robert  S.  Feldman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Carl  R.  Fellers,  Head,  Department  of  Food  Technology 

Joseph  Gabrys,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering 

Harry  N.  Click,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Karl  N.  Hendrickson,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

J.  Henry  Korson,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Walter  S.  Lake,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Edward  P.  Larkin,  Instructor  in  Public  Health 

Arthur  S.  Levine,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Technology 

John  F.  Manfredi,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

Bruce  R.  Morris,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Arthur  B.  Musgrave,  Professor  of  Journalism 

William  H.  Needham,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Government 

D.  Horace  Nelson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 

William  G.  O'Donnell,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Charles  F.  Oliver,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Mary  A.  O'Rourke,  Assistant  Professor,  Lowell  Teacheis  College 

Elmer  C.  Osgood,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Robert  K.  Patterson,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

Albert  W.  Purvis,  Head,  Department  of  Education 

George  F.  Pushee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

John  E.  Roberts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

William  W.  Ronan,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

Israel  H.  Rose,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Clarence  W.  Shute,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Allen  M.  Sievers,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

Frank  A.  Singer,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

J.  Harold  Smith,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wimburn  L.  Wallace,  Director  of  Guidance 

Arthur  R.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Raymond  Wyman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

SUMMER  SESSION 

1950 

June  26  -  August  5 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  will  offer  a  six'week  Summer  Session  in  1950. 
Many  of  the  basic  courses  of  the  regular  year  are  offered,  along  with  special  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  college  students,  veterans,  teachers,  school 
officials  and  persons  interested  in  pursuing  college  work  for  self'improvement  regardless 
of  college  credit.  All  courses  will  be  taught  by  the  regular  University  faculty  assisted 
by  specialists  in  various  fields. 

LOCATION 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  located  in  Amherst,  near  the  geographical  cen- 
ter  of  the  State.  This  town  of  7,000  inhabitants  overlooks  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sections  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  The  valley  is  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty  and 
its  educational  institutions.  The  University  has  a  winter  enrollment  of  3800,  and  its 
700'acre  campus  contains  50  major  buildings  and  a  library  of  175,000  volumes. 

DEGREE  CREDIT 
AH  courses  offered  carry  degree  credit.  They  are  organi2;ed  on  a  one-semester 
basis,  and  are  equivalent  in  method,  content,  and  credit  to  courses  offered  in  the  Uni' 
versity  during  the  regular  academic  year.  Credits  obtained  in  these  courses  are  ordi- 
narily accepted  as  transfer  credits  by  other  colleges  and  universities.  Students  attend- 
ing the  Summer  Session  may  earn  not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit  toward 
graduate  or  undergraduate  degrees,  except  in  cases  where  the  Dean  grants  special  per- 
mission to  do  more  work. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

No  students  who  are  entering  the  undergraduate  college  for  the  first  time  are 
accepted.  Acceptance  of  students  registered  in  other  colleges  for  study  in  the  Summer 
Session  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  the  University  later  as  a  transfer  student. 

Many  courses  are  planned  especially  to  meet  the  academic  and  professional  needs 
of  prospective  teachers  and  of  those  in  active  service. 

A  number  of  the  courses  may  be  applied  toward  advanced  degrees  in  colleges  of 
liberal  arts,  and  in  professional  schools.  The  facilities  of  th<;  University  are  available 
for  students  enrolled  for  graduate  study  or  research  in  special  fields. 

EXPENSES 

1.  Tuition  for  Residents  of  Massachusetts 

Entire  session   (full  program) $25.00 

Entire  session   (one  course  only)   $15.00 

2.  Tuition  for  Non-Residents  and  Veterans  under  Public  Laws  16 
and  346  (Undergraduates  only). 

Entire  session   (full  program)    $100.00 

Entire  session   (one  course  only)    60.00 

Tuition  for  Non-Residents  (Graduate  Students) 

Entire  Session   (full    program) $60.00 

Entire  Session   (one  course  only)   $35.00 

3.  Students'  Activities  Fee,  All  Students  2.00 

4.  Room  rent  for  6  weeks  at  $3.50  per  week  $21.00 

5.  Board  for  6  weeks  (Monday  through  Friday)  at  $9.50  per  week  $57.00 

6.  Payment  for  Summer  Session  fees  is  due  June  19  and  must  be  paid 
at  or  before  registration.  No  student  will  be  eligible  to  attend 
classes  until  fees  are  paid. 


ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

Students,  not  commuting  from  home,  are  required  to  live  in  University  Dormi' 
tories  and  board  at  the  Dining  Halls. 

Board  tickets  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  $9.50  for  five  days,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  board  at  University  Dining  Halls  is  optional. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  in  which  less  than  eight 
students  are  enrolled. 

ADVANCE  ENROLLMENT;  VETERANS  AND  CIVILIANS 

In  order  to  facilitate  arrangements,  students  contemplating  attendance  should  nc 
tify  the  Dean  at  once,  using  the  application  form  on  page  9. 

Veterans  who  plan  to  enroll  under  the  G.I.  Bill  must  present  at  the  time  of  reg' 
istration  evidence  of  eligibility  (V.  A.  certificate  of  eligibility  or,  if  previously  enrolled, 
a  clearance  through  the  University  Coordinator).  Veterans  failing  to  obtain  certification 
must  make  payment  of  tuition  and  fees. 

New  students  who  are  not  under  G.I.  Bills  must  file  certificate  of  residence  with 
the  Treasurer's  Office. 

CALENDAR 

June  26 — 9:00  a.m. — 12.00  M.     Registration,  Drill  Hall. 
1:00  p.m. — 3:00  p.m.     Registration,  Drill  Hall. 

June  27 — 8:00  a.m.     Classes  begin. 

July  4,  Tuesday.     No  college  exercises.     Classes  normally  scheduled  for  this  day  will 
be  held  Saturday,  July  8. 

August  4,   5 — Final  examinations. 

August  5 — 12:00  M.     End  of  Summer  Session. 


LIST  OF  COURSES 
The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  indicated. 
In  general,  courses  numbered  50  or  above  are  acceptable  for  graduate  credit. 

Credit 
Botany  1.    Introductory  Botany.    The  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants.         3 
1-1:50  MTWTF,  Clark  Hall,  B;  10-11:50  MTWTF,  Clark  Hall,  D. 

Chemistry   29.     Qualitative  Analysis.     A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  concerning  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  4 
1-4:50  MTWTF,  Goessmann  26  and  7. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2,  General. 

Chemistry  30.    Quantitative  Analysis.    The  theory  and  practice  of  represen- 
tative determinations,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric.  4 
8-11:50  MTWTF,  Goessmann  28  and  228. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  29,  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Dairy  Industry  78.  Ice  Cream  Making.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  ice  cream  making  with  some  time  devoted  to  refrigeration,  machinery, 
delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods.  4 

8-11 :  50  MTWTF,  Flint  Laboratory. 

Economics  25.  Elements  of  Economics.  Definitions  and  introductory  prin- 
ciples of  production,  exchange,  and  the  financial  organization  of  society;  the 
economics  of  distribution  and  the  use  of  wealth  and  income.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Goessmann  Auditorium. 

Accounting  25.  Principles  of  Business  Accounting.  The  principles  under- 
lying the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
accounting  data.  3 

1-3:50  MTWTF,  North  College,  406. 

Economics  79.  Labor  Problems.     An  analysis  of  the  background  and  character 

of  the  modern  labor  problem  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  11  A. 

Economics  73.    Modern  Economic  Theory.    A  study  of  current  theories  about 

value,  distribution  and  prices.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  North  College,  407. 

Finance  53.  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit.  A  critical  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the  United 
States.  3 

1-2:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  D. 

Marketing  53.  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems.  A  study  of  the  forces 
and  conditions  which  determine  prices  and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and 
problems  concerned  with  transporting,  storing  and  distributing  economic 
goods.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Stockbridge  Hall,  113. 

Industrial  Administration  84.    Personnel  Administration.    A  study  of  the 

principles  of  the  management  of  labor  relations.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  11  A. 

GrOVERNMENT  25.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  A  Study  of  the  Structure  and 
operation  of  our  federal  government  with  special  consideration  given  to 
changes  of  the  twentieth  century  and  to  present-day  problems.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Stockbridge  Hall,  113. 

Government  52.  European  Governments.  Forms  and  methods  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe:  historic  types  and  theories  of  government,  progress  and 
problems  of  democracy;  dictatorships  and  totalitarian  governments.  3 

1-2:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  C. 


Credit 
Education  52.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.     Generally  accepted 
teaching  principles  and  procedures  with  applications  in  the  major  fields  rep' 
resented  by  the  class.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  32. 

Education  53.    Tests  and  Measurements.    Construction,  administration,  scor- 
ing and  interpretation  of  results  of  educational  tests.  3 
10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  32. 

Education  66.     Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education.     A  wide  variety  of  aids 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  they  may  be  used  effectively  in  teach- 
ing. 3 
8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  30. 

Education  83.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Considers  aims,  pupil 
popvilation,  program,  guidance,  extra-curriculum,  etc.,  of  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  1. 

Education  109.  Secondary  School  Administration.  Considers  problems  in 
housing,  finance,  schedule,  the  library,  cafeteria,  public  relations,  etc.,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  administrator.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  1. 

Education  167.    Audio-Visual  Laboratory.    A  second  course  dealing  with  op- 
eration, care  and  minor  repair  of  a  wide  variety  of  equipment  including  pro- 
jectors, recorders,  radios,  etc.  3 
10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  30. 

Education   170.     Elementary  School  Curriculum.     Content  and  method- 
ology with  emphasis  on  the  unit  method  and  activity  program.  3 
8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  3. 

Education  171.    Elementary  Reading  and  Language  Arts.    Purposes,  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  oral  and  written  language  and  reading.  3 
10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  3. 

Civil  Engineering  27.  Plane  Surveying.  The  basic  principles  of  mensura- 
tion. Instruction  and  problems  involving  the  use  of  the  tape,  transit,  and 
level;  preparation  of  a  map  of  a  small  area. 

3  44-hour  weeks:  August  7-26.  3 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5  or  7,  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

Civil  Engineering  28.     Property  and  Topographic  Surveying.     A  transit 

and  tape  property  survey  and  a  plane  table  topographic  survey  of  selected  areas.  3 

3  44-hour  weeks:    June  5-24;  June  26-July  l5. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  25  or  27,  Surveying. 

Civil  Engineering  30.  Route  Surveying  Practice.  A  preliminary  survey 
for  a  short  highway  location  and  the  preparation  of  maps  and  profile  from 
the  data  recorded  on  the  survey.  3 

3  44-hour  weeks:    June  5-24;   June  26-July  15. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  26,  Route  surveying. 

Mechanical  Engineering  23.  Shop.  Approximately  half  the  course  is  spent 
in  woodworking,  pattern  making,  and  welding;  the  other  half  deals  with  the 
various  machine  and  hand  tools  used  in  metal  working.  3 

3  44-hour  weeks;  August  28-September  16. 

Mechanical  Engineering  27.     Shop.     Woodworking  and  pattern  making  on 

machines  and  with  hand  tools  at  the  bench;  various  methods  of  welding.  3 

3  44-hour  weeks  June  5-24;  June  26-July  15;  July  17-August  5;  August  7-26. 


Credit 
Mechanical  Engineering  28.    Machine  Shop.    A  knowledge  of  metal'working 
equipment  is  obtained  by  using  the  fundamental  machine  tools  such  as  the 
lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine  and  drill  press.  3 

3  44-hour  weeks:  June  5'24;  June  26' July  15;  July  l7'August  5;  August  7'26. 

English  2.  Composition.  Intended  to  teach  straight  thinking,  sound  structure, 
clear  and  correct  expression.  Includes  one  credit  of  Public  Speaking  4,  Oral 
self'cxpression.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  B. 

English  25  and/or  26.  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  A  general  read- 
ing  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  2  or  4 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  A. 

English  56.  American  Prose.  A  course  in  the  chief  American  prose  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  among  them  being  Emerson,  The 
reau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Mark  Twain,  Henry  Adams,  and  Henry  James.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  B. 

English   68.     Modern   Drama.     The   development  of  English  and  American 
drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day.     The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  theatre  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  3 
10-11:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  A. 

Food  Technology  51.     Introductory  Course.     A  general  elementary  course 

covering  food  economics,  production,  distribution  and  processing.  3 

1-5  MWF,  Chenoweth  Laboratory. 

Food  Technology  61.     Industrial  Technology.     A  survey  of  commercial 

practices  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  food  products.  3 

1-5  MWF,  Chenoweth  Laboratory. 

Prerequisites,   Food  Technology   51   and   52,  Introductory;   Bacteriology   SI, 
Introductory. 

Forestry  52.  Forest  Photogrammetry.  The  use  of  aerial  photographs  in 
present-day  forest  management  practice.  Map  making  and  forest  inventory. 
Field  trips  for  checking  photographic  detail  on  the  ground  and  inspection  of 
photogrammetric  equipment.     Cost  of  texts  and  equipment  about  $22.  3 

1-3:50  MTWTF,  French  Hall,  106. 

Forestry  55.  Elements  of  Forest  Mensuration.  Methods  of  determining 
the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing  stock;  type  mapping  as  it  pertains 
to  timber  cruising;  methods  of  predicting  growth  of  trees  and  stands.  3 

8-10:50  MTWTF,  French  Hall,  106. 

French  3.     Intermediate  French.     Primarily  a  reading  course  with  stress  on 

both  exact  translation  and  rapid  reading  for  comprehention.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  8. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  French. 

French  80.     Teacher  Training  Course.     Practice  teaching,  methods,  outside 

readings,  observations,  reports.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  8. 

Spanish  1.    Elementary  Spanish.    Grammar,  exercises  in  composition  and  con- 
versation, reading  of  selected  short  stories.  3 
1-2:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  8. 

History  5.     Modern  European  Civilization.     The  course  covers  the  period 

from  the  later  Middle  Ages  to  1815.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  D. 

History  59.    History  of  the  United  States.    A  survey  of  the  national  devel- 
opment of  American  democracy  to  1865.  3 
8-9:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  D. 


Credit 
History  65.    Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  England.    Movements 
and  problems  of  the  age  are  studied  largely  through  biographies  of  leaders 
such  as.  Bright,  Palmerston,  Shaftesbury,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  J.  Chamberlain, 
Beatrice  Webb,  and  Churchill.     Some  study  of  contemporary  problems.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  C. 

History  70.  Europe  Since  1918.  Approximately  half  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  international  aflfairs,  the  other  half  to  a  study  of  internal  developments  in 
the  principal  European  countries.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  C. 

Journalism  85.  Introduction  to  Journalism.  A  basic  course  in  reporting 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope,  principles,  and  practice  of 
contemporary  journalism.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  Seminar. 
Journalism  86.    News  Writing  and  Editing.     Some  attention  is  given  to  the 

feature  story  and  to  the  school  newspaper.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Old  Chapel,  Seminar. 

Mathematics  7.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Fractions,  quadratic  equations, 
exponents,  logarithms,  variation,  determinants  of  the  second  and  third  orders, 
and  plane  trigonometry.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Mathematics  Building,  B. 

Mathematics  91.    Advanced  Calculus.    Series,  expansion  of  functions,  partial 

differentiation,  envelopes,  and  multiple  integrals.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Mathematics  Building,  B. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30,  Integral  Calculus. 

Music  51.  Discovering  Music.  An  elementary,  non-technical  course  dealing 
with  the  elements  of  music,  forms  in  music,  musical  compositions,  and  with 
selected  composers.  3 

1-2:50  MTWTF,  Memorial  Hall. 

Philosophy  64.    Ethics.    A  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical  theories  and  prac- 
tices both  historical  and  contemporary.  3 
8-9:50  MTWTF,  Stockbridge  Hall,  114. 

Philosophy  62.     History  of  Philosophy.     A  survey  of  the  development  of 

western  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present.  3 

1-2:50  MTWTF,  Stockbridge  HaU,  114. 

Philosophy  165.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  criticism  and  evaluation  of 
the  various  theories  and  practices  in  education  viewed  in  the  light  of  historical 
perspective  and  present-day  science  and  theory.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Stockbridge  Hall,  114. 

Physical  Education  53.  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. 
This  course  is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization,  and  content 
of  physical  education  in  the  grade  schools.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Physical  Education  Building,  10. 

Physical  Education  54.  Special  Methods.  This  course  is  correlated  with 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  includes  the  ob- 
jectives, significance,  organiwtion,  and  content  of  physical  education  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Physical  Education  Building,  10. 

Physical  Education  57.  Organized  Camping  Techniques.  This  course  cov- 
ers the  details  of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle  of  organized 
camp  counselor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a  general  activity  counselor,  and 
as  a  spedalty  counselor.  It  also  includes  the  opportunity  to  visit  many  types 
of  camps  while  they  are  in  session  and  to  talk  with  camp  directors.     Several 


Credit 
laboratory  periods  will  be  devoted  to  camp  cooking  and  night  sleep'Outs.  3 

1-2:50  MTWTF,  Physical  Education  Building,  10. 

Psychology  26.  General  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  basic  principles  and  applications  of  physchology  with  regard  to  the  under- 
standing  and  control  of  behavior.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  20. 

Psychology   86.     Industrial   Psychology.     Topics   considered   include:    em- 
ployee selection  and  training,  motivation  and  morale,  design  of  machines  and 
equipment,  working  conditions,  fatigue,  accident  prevention,  and  advertising 
and  selling.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  27. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26,  General. 

Psychology  88.  Psychology  of  Guidance.  A  study  of  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples, techniques  and  tests  necessary  in  guidance,  with  practice  in  organiwng 
and  evaluating  relevant  data  in  the  analysis  of  illustrative  cases.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  27. 
Prerequisites,  Psychology  26,  General,  and  81,  Tests,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Psychology  92.     Clinical  Psychology.    A  study  of  the  techniques  and  meth- 
ods involved  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  behavior  disorders.     Diagnos- 
tic clinical  testing,  counselling  and  other  psychotherapeutic  procedures.  3 
10-11:50  MTWTF,  Liberal  Arts  Annex,  22. 
Prerequisite,  Phychology  83,  Abnormal,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Public  Health  61.  General  and  Community  Sanitation.  A  study  of  prob- 
lems of  rural  and  municipal  sanitation.  Cause  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and 
sewage,  cross  connections,  swimming  pools  and  shell  fish.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Marshall  Annex,  4. 

Public  Health  62.    General  and  Community  Sanitation.    A  study  of  prob- 
lems of  rural  and  municipal  sanitation.     Insects  and  rodent  control;  sanitation 
of  eating  utensils;  refuse  and  garbage  disposal;  food  and  milk  sanitation;  nui- 
sances; housing,  camp,  and  school  sanitation.  3 
10-11:50  MTWTF,  Marshall  Annex,  4. 

Public  Health  91.  Field  Training  in  Environmental  Sanitation.  In- 
struction in  the  various  phases  of  environmental  sanitation  as  a  prerequisite 
for  placement  in  federal,  state,  or  municipal  agencies.  Enrolment  limited 
to  16  public  health  majors  approved  by  the  department.  6 

8  44-hour  weeks.    July  10-September  2.    Marshall  Hall. 

Sociology  28.    Introduction  to  Sociology.    An  outhne  of  the  social  order, 

and  of  the  individual  considered  as  a  member  of  his  various  groups.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Goessmann,  2^. 

Sociology  53.     An  Introductory  Study  of  Cultural  Anthropology.     A 

non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  preliterate  societies.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Goessmann,  26. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28,  Introductory. 

Sociology  54.  American  Race  Relations.  The  social,  economic,  and  political 
aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Negro  and  major  ethnic  groups.  3 

8-9:50  MTWTF,  Stockbridge  Hall,  102. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28,  Introductory. 

Sociology  57.     The  Family.     The  history  and  development  of  the  customs  of 

courtship  and  marriage  from  primitive  society  to  the  American  family.  3 

10-11:50  MTWTF,  Stockbridge  Hall,  102. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  28,  Introductory. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 
Prospective  students  may  use   the  form  below  in   applying   for  admission   to   the 
1950  Summer  Session.     This  should  be  sent  to  The  Dean,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

1950  Summer  Session 

Name 


Address 
Courses  : 


T^ame   and   ?v[o.  Descriptive    Title 


I   am   a   graduate   of 

and  received  my  degree  in   on 19 

I  am  a  college  student  at  

in  the  class  of  19.... 

Will  you  be  studying  under  the  G.I.  Bill?     

I  will  need  a  room  in  the  dormitory  (please  check) 

I  will  commute  (please  check) 


OataloGues : 


)Ci 


•  Undergraduate    Catalogue 

•  Graduate  School  Catalogue 

•  Stockbridge  School  Catalogu< 


SulUti 


m 


UNIVERSITY    OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


COMMENCEMENT 


/950 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 

To  Alumni  and  Friends  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts: 

Welcome  to  our  Eightieth  Commencement. 

We  hope  your  visit  Avith  us  will  be  ver}'  much  worthwhile  in  terms 
of  friendships  renewed  and  a  fresh  contact  with  the  University.  Many 
changes  have  come  to  the  campus  recently  but  the  friendships  formed 
here  have  not  changed  and  the  campus  itself  is  the  same  friendly  place 
you  have  known  so  Avell. 

These  exercises  mark  the  graduation  of  the  largest  number  of 
Yeterans  enrolled  in  one  class  under  the  educational  program  for 
former  members  of  the  armed  services.  Eighty  percent  of  this  class 
are  veterans.  Their  purposeful  industry  and  their  maturity  of  Judgment 
have  set  new  standards  in  the  classroom  and  in  extra-curricular 
activities. 

This  graduating  class  of  eleven  hundred  is  the  largest  we  have  ever 
liad.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  Commencement  exercises. 


Sincerely, 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter 


PROGRAM 

Friday,  June  2,  1950 

8:00  P.M.     Informal  Class  Reunions. 
9  :00  P.M.     Sophomore-Senior  Hop 


Saturday^  June  3,  Alumni-Class  Day 

10:00  A.^I.     Annual  Meeting,  Associate  Alumni  Memorial  Hall. 

10:30  A.M.     Semi- Annual    Meetino',    Board    of    Trustees,    President's 
Office. 

11:30  A.M.     Alumni  Clambake,  Drill  Hall. 

2  :00  P.M.     Alumni  Parade  to  Ball  Game. 

2:30  P.M.     "^^arsity  Baseball  Game  with  Springfield  College,  Alumni 
Field.  ' 
Following  Game  —  Half  Hour  Concert  on  Chime. 

5:30  P.M.     Senior  Class  ]N^iglit  Exercises,  Goodell  Library  Lawn  (In 
case  of  rain,  the  Cage). 

6  :00  P.M.     Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organiza- 
tions. 

9:00  P.M.     Roister  Doister  Play,  ''Angel  Street." 


Sunday,  June  4,  Commencement 

9  :00  A.M.     Academics  and  ^^arsity  Club  Breakfast  Meetings,  Draper 
Hall. 

11:00  A.M.     Baccalaureate  Service,  The  Cage. 

Speaker :  The  Reverend  James  Keller,  M.M. 
The  Christophers,  New  York  City 


12:00  P.M.     Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organiza- 
tions. 

2:30  P.M.     Academic  Procession  from  Memorial  Hall. 

3  :00  P.M.     Graduation  Exercises. 

Address  by  his  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever,  LL.B., 
LL.D.,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 


ALUMNI  REUNION  PROGRAM 

Saturday^  June  3 

1():0()  A.M.     Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  Andi- 

torinm,  Memorial  Hall. 
11  ::*>()  A.M.     Annnal  Alumni  Clambake,  Drill  Hall. 
Alternative  luncheon.  Diaper  Hall. 
2:00  P.M.     Alumni  Parade,  Memorial  HmII  to  Alumni  Field. 
2::>()  P.M.     \'arsitY  Baseball  Oame — with  Springfield  College, 
Alumni  Field.    Following  the  game  there  will  be 
a  half-hour  concert  on  the  college  chime. 
6 :00  1*.M.     Class    and    fraternity    reunions    and    suppers    as 

arranged  by  the  various  organizations. 
9:00  P.M.     Roister   Doister   Play  —  "Angel   Street,"   Bowker 
Auditorium. 


CLASS  REUNIONS 

ALr:MXi  Eegistratiox  Headquarters^  Memorial  Hall 

180()  60th  Reunion— Henri  D.  Haskins,  15  East  Pleasant  St.,  Amherst. 

1S9J:  Annual  Reunion— Dr.  S.  Francis  FToward,  58  Main  St.,  North- 
field,  Vt. 

1805  55th  Reunion — Albert  F.  Burgess,  24  Franklin  St.,  Greenfield. 

1900  50th  Reunion — ^Edwin  Iv.  Atkins,  15  Hubbard  Ave.,  Northampton. 

1905  45th  Reunion— A.  D.  Tayloi-,  TOK;  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1910  40th  Reunion — Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  Stockbridge  Hall. 

John  N.  Everson,  Stockbridge  Hall. 

1911  Annual  Reunion — ^F.  A.  McLaughlin,  West  Experiment  Station. 
1915     35th  Reunion— William  L.  Doran,  Clark  Hall. 

1925     25th  Reunion — Lewis  H.  Keith,   11  Garden  St.,  Melrose  High- 
lands. 
Donald  E.  Ross,  French  Hall. 

1930  20th  lieunion — Raymond  S.  Mann,  8  Farview  Ave.,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

1935  15th  Reunion — Raymond  K.  Evans,  Davenport  Ridge  Rd.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

1940  10th  Reunion — Myron  D.  Hager,  Leete's  Island,  Guilford,  Conn. 
Winslow  E.  Ryan,  1104  North  Pleasant  St.,  No. 
Amherst. 

1945  5tli  Reunion — Joseph  C.  Kunces,  12  Washburn  St.,  Middleboro. 
Patricia.  Andersen,  53  California  Ave.,  Springfield 

1947  3rd  Reunion— Gordon  P.  Smith,  07-09 A  223rd  Place,  Bavside. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1949       1st  Reunion — Wallace  J.  Kallaugher,  L-5,  Federal  Cir.,  Amherst. 
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"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the 
profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  to  the  mind 
as  the  discovery  of  anything  that  is  at  once  new  and  valuable — 
nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens  toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of 
such  discovery.  And  how  vast  and  how  varied  a  field  is  agricul- 
ture for  such  discovery.  The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought  in 
the  country  school  or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there  an 
exhaustless  source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study; 
and  to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  seasons; 
hedges,  ditches  and  fences ;  draining,  drouths,  and  irrigation ;  plow- 
ing, hoeing  and  harrowing ;  reaping,  mowing  and  threshing ;  saving 
crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of  crops,  and  what  will  prevent  or 
cure  them ;  implements,  utensils,  and  machines,  their  relative  mer- 
its, and  to  improve  them;  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle;  sheep,  goats, 
and  poultry ;  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers ;  the  thousand 
things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study  within 
itself." 

—  Abraham  Lincoln  — 
From  address  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  30, 1859. 


Note:  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  in  1862  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
This  law  established  agricultural  colleges  in  every  state  of  the  country  under  federal  aid. 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  1863,  indicating  that  "the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education." 

Thus  was  bom  our  modem  system  of  agricultural  education  which  is  contributing  so 
greatly  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  both  a  State  University  and  a  Land  Grant 
College  and  as  such  has  been  established  by  Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts. 


The  two  year  course  in  practical  agriculture  at  The  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  known  as  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  named  after  an 
early  president  of  the  University.  Included  herein  are  descriptions  of  the 
various  courses  offered,  information  concerning  expenses,  enrolment,  regulations, 
etc.  In  the  back  of  catalogue  will  be  found  forms  for  application  and  certificate 
of  citizenship. 


The  University  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to  withdraw 
or  change  the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 
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FOREWORD 

Since  1918  the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  been  providing  for  its  citizens 
two-year  vocational  program  of  courses  covering  the  principal  fields  of  technical 
id  applied  agriculture  and  horticulture.    This  past  year   the  total   enrolment 

the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  was  449  including  189  veterans. 

The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Education. — By  John  Chandler,  Commissioner  of 
griculture  for  Massachusetts.    Excerpts. 

"I  am  sure  you  join  with  me  in  marveling  at  the  tremendous  strides  which  have 
en  made  in  agriculture  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  When  I  started 
rming,  thirty-five  years  ago,  we  were  farming  just  about  the  way  our  fathers 
■d  grandfathers  had  farmed  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  were  following  methods 
id  practices  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  ways  which  had  proved  practical 

trial  and  error.  To  be  sure  there  had  been  a  few  advances,  the  steel  plow, 
2  mowing  machine,  the  binder  and  the  ensilage  cutter  and  crude  manure 
readers  had  come  into  use.    Now  only  a  short  generation  later  we  look  back 

those  early  days  and  marvel  at  the  advances  which  have  taken  place  in  plant 
d  livestock  breeding,  in  mechanization  made  possible  by  the  internal  com- 
stion  engine  and  electric  power,  in  chemistry  as  expressed  in  new  fertilizer  and 
ray  materials^  in  the  science  of  bacteriology,  in  cultures  and  tillage  practices, 
d  in  the  physical  methods  of  caring  for  soils,  known  as  soil  conservation  prac- 
es. 

T  can  remember  hoisting  hay  by  the  forkful  on  to  endless  loads  and  mowing 
i  iway  by  hand  in  the  smothering  heat  of  dusty  haylofts ;  doing  all  the  milking 
1  hand  by  the  light  of  a  lantern ;  driving  the  cows  out  to  watering  troughs 
i  the  yard,  winter  and  summer ;  cutting  ensilage  corn  with  a  corn  knife  and 
f.  ihering  it  in  armfuls  and  placing  it  on  wagons  to  draw  to  the  silo.  I  can  re- 
1  mber  cutting  ice  in  the  winter  and  bucking  it  into  the  ice  house,  digging  it 
c :  every  day  all  summer  to  float  in  a  tank  to  keep  the  milk  sweet ;  the  endless 
f  ing  of  fences ;  shovelling  out  manure  in  the  winter  on  a  little  sled  body  and 
3  eading  by  hand  on  the  snow ;  driving  every  day  through  snow  or  mud  over 
3  t  roads  in  an  express  wagon  three  miles  to  a  railroad  station  carrying  eight- 
^irt  cans  of  milk  which  went  to  some  milk  dealer  in  a  distant  city,  who  paid  me 
/at  he  thought  he  could  get  away  with — usually  2^  to  3  cents  per  quart; 
f  Iking  behind  a  plow,  and  then, — Oh  glorious  clay,  riding  a  sulky  plow — 
3nping  over  the  stones,  and  walking  all  day  in  the  dust  behind  one  kind  of  a 
trow  or  another.    Clearing  out  stone  walls  with  horses,  a  drag,  crowbars — a 

V  y  slow  and  expensive  undertaking. 

Vll  these  things  are  just  back  around  the  corner.  It  is  almost  incredible 
1 V  we  have  advanced.  No  longer  are  we  farmers  bowed  down  by  never-ending 
1  idgery,  and  too  tired  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  new  horizons  ahead.  Today  the 
aners  of  Massachusetts  are  using  their  minds  and  their  ingenuity  in  growing 
J  ter  and  larger  crops,  with  less  and  less  labor.  I  believe  we  are  right  at  the 
It  of  the  greatest  renaissance  our  agriculture  has  ever  experienced.  Younger 
ra  are  stepping  in  to  operate  our  farms,  using  their  brains  and  imaginations  as 

V  1  as  their  strong  bodies.  They  are  expanding  and  improving  their  farms  as 
I'  er  before.  They  are  building  into  their  enterprises  greater  stability  with  se- 
:iity  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Of  all  the  classifications  of  industries 
r.  uur  State  today — farming  is  the  most  up-and-coming — is  advancing  the 
a  est,  and  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  young  men  endowed  with  ad- 
( turous  and  pioneer  spirit. 

lie  land  is  the  same  good  land  we  have  always  had,  but  we  are  learning  to 
iiirove  and  expand  our  acres  with  the  help  of  modern  heavy  equipment  so 
h;  our  little  old  farms,  cut  up  into  small  fields  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and 
)ihes,  are  beginning  to  blossom  with  large  fields  suitable  for  the  use  of  modern 
•c  ipment,  so  that  in  the  next  few  years,  I  believe,  our  countryside,  will  be  dotted 

I 


with  as  efficient  farms  as  there  are  anywhere  in  the  world.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  we  operate  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  with  the  finest  markets  any- 
where at  our  very  doors.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  young  men  are  beginning  to 
see  the  prospects  ahead  and  that  a  pioneer  spirit  is  abroad  in  our  countryside  ?*** 

A  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  ago  for  that  matter,  agriculture  was  a  trade  and 
was  not  considered  a  fitting  subject  for  intellectual  development.  Almost  every- 
body was  a  farmer  back  home  anyway  and  was  well  aware  of  the  relation  between 
food  and  life.  The  facts  of  life  were  all  about  them.  But  since  that  day  the 
industrial  era  has  changed  our  civilization  as  we  know  it.  Now  a  fortunate 
few  raise  all  the  food  for  the  many.  Most  everybody  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
soil,  particularly  in  industrial  regions  like  ours,  that  they  have  lost  track  of  one  of 
the  great  fundamentals  of  existence.  An  educated  man  should  understand  the 
Mendelian  Law,  how  plants  grow,  and  what  makes  a  good  soil;  he  should  have  a 
comprehension  of  the  effect  of  soil  on  civilization,  and  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  Malthusian  theory. 

The  purpose  of  an  academic  education  is  not  the  imparting  of  information 
but  rather  the  discipline  of  the  mind  together  with  an  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  eternal  truths  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  civilization.  My  contention 
is  that  the  study  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  agriculture  is  as  sound  a  basis 
for  mind  training  as  any  of  the  subjects  traditionally  found  in  a  liberal  arts  course 
— and  most  necessary  in  this  day  and  age,  lest  our  so-called  educated  man  lose 
touch  altogether  with  an  important  source  of  our  civilization.  What  the  farmer 
of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  needs  to  know  are  the  underlying  principles 
of  agriculture  and  enough  practical  skills  in  the  field  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  use 
the  tools  of  his  calling  efficiently.  And  so  I  come  up  with  the  proposition  that 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  liberal  education.  **=*=* 

To  sum  up  them — the  type  of  farmers,  together  with  farming,  in  Massachusetts 
is  changing  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of  impelling  advancements  in  science  and 
engineering.  No  longer  should  farming  be  considered  a  trade,  in  which  skill  is  the 
only  desirable  teaching  objective.  What  appears  to  be  needed  today  and  to 
morrow  is  a  trained  mind  and  a  broad  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of 
agriculture  and  enough  vocational  training  so  that  the  beginner  will  have  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  farming  procedures  to  make  a  creditable  start.  From  then  on 
he  is  on  his  own.  And,  finally,  that  these  principles  of  Agriculture  have  a  place 
in  cultural  education." 

Courses  described  in  this  catalog  will  be  of  particular  value  to  young  people 
who  have  a  sound  reason  for  going  into  an  agricultural  business,  and  who  fullyi 
realize  the  usual  risks  and  difficulties  that  are  bound  to  arise.  To  more  fuUyi 
acquaint  them  with  both  the  opportunities  and  the  limitations  involved,  we  are 
including  here  an  excellent  statement  taken  from  the  booklet  "Agricultural  Facts  - 
About  Massachusetts"  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Development  and  InduS' 
trial  Commission.  This  was  prepared  by  Louis  A.  Webster,  a  former  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  1942-44,  and  at  present  Director 
of  Markets  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Living  on  the  Land  and  off  the  Land. — Farm  living  in  Massachusetts,  as 
elsewhere,  offers  an  opportunity  to  live  on  the  land  in  nature's  environment  and 
in  a  position  to  subsist  to  a  large  degree  on  crops  of  one's  own  production, 
or  literally,  "off  the  land".  ,' 

Massachusetts  also  offers  an  active,  though  exacting,  market  for  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  annually.  These  products  are  now 
grown  on  30,000  farms,  covering  400,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  and  a  total 
area  of  2,000,000  acres. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  farm  products,  whether  they  are  foi  ^ 
home  use  or  are  produced  by  the  carload,  are  not  by  any  means  manna  from 


heaven.    Successful  production  is  the  result  of  constant  expenditure  of  physical 
and  mental  toil  and  the  accumulation  of  generations  of  experience. 

In  spite  of  the  industrialization  of  our  State,  the  war  years  saw  the  greatest 
?'7''cnonnnnn  ^°°'^,  ni  the  whole  three  centuries  of  our  experience.  About 
1,750,000,000  pounds  of  food  are  produced  annually  from  the  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts.   This  fills  20%  of  the  food  needs  of  our  people. 

The  soil  of  New  England  is  not  as  easy  to  work  on  the  average  as  in  more 
typically  agricultural  sections  of  our  country ;  but  that  very  difficulty  of  opera- 
tion has  bred  a  determination  to  keep  intact  our  heritage.  We  have  probably 
lost  less  land  by  erosion  and  soil  depletion  than  the  nation  has  as  a  whole.  For 
generations  we  have  had  to  feed  our  soil,  so  that  fertilization  is  a  part  of  our 
farm  practice  and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  and  increase  our  soil  fertility. 

Due^  to  our  proximity  to  markets  and  to  the  size  of  our  farms,  it  is  naturally 
unprofitable  to  raise  grain,  beef,  pork  or  fibre  crops  in  large  volume.  It  is 
desirable  and  necessary  for  us  to  specialize  in  the  intensive  production  of  such 
valuable  crops  as  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  crops  we  grow 
are  the  so-called  "protective  foods"  that  maintain  our  health  and  stamina  in  a 
vigorous  climate  and  in  an  active  and  aggressive  social  order. 

Massachusetts  has  some  of  the  best  purebred  dairy  herds  in  the  world.  We 
lave  some  of  the  heaviest  producing  poultry  flocks  in  existence;  and  our  produc- 
lon  of  eggs  has  increased  from  20,000,000  dozen  in  1930  to  62,000,000  dozen  in 
.943.  The  Massachusetts  apple  crop  totals  about  3,500,000  bushels  which  is  just 
■nough  for  our  own  use.  500,000  barrels  of  cranberries  a  year  are  grown  in  the 
3ay  State,  accounting  for  60%  of  the  nation's  total.  Massachusetts  vegetable 
growers,  large  and  small,  produce  17,000,000  bushels  of  vegetables  yearly. 
)pportunities  for  expansion  will  increase  when  thousands  of  local  growers 
•reduce   crops   for   immediate   freezing   in   hundreds    of   thousands    of   private 


reezers. 


Thousands  of  acres  of  Massachusetts  land  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  on  Cape 
'od  and  in  scores  of  other  localities  have  only  been  scratched  in  their  possibilities 
or  food  production.  Massachusetts  soil  is  ready  to  add  stability  to  the  economy 
i  thousands  of  part-time  farmers,  and  to  produce  thousands  of  tons  more  food 
or  our  four  and  a  third  million  people. 

Agricultural  effort  has  been  well  repaid  in  Massachusetts,  but  wealth  from  the 
oil  is  not  released  without  great  skill  and  effort.  The  soil  is  a  faithful  silent 
artner  but  demands  aggressive  and  constant  cooperation." 


AGRICULTURE  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 


Few  farm  people  and  comparatively  few  other  citizens  realize  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  this  commonwealth  of  ours  according  to  Willard  A.  Munson, 
director  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Extension  Service. 

Massachusetts  is  an  urban,  industrial  state;  90  per  cent  of  its  people  live  in 
urban  centers.  However,  95  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  rural  countryside.  Here 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  lives,  but  only  about  one-third  of  these  are  actu- 
ally engaged  in  agriculture.  In  spite  of  this  small  number  agriculture  is  a  big 
business.  It  is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  state,  outranked  only  by  leather 
and  textiles.  The  farm  industry  in  Massachusetts  represents  an  investment  of 
over  $330,000,000  and  in  1946  produced  a  gross  income  of  approximatelv  $175- 
000,000.  f  ^  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  3  per  cent  engaged  directly  in  agricultural  production  3  to 
4  per  cent  are  in  allied  industries.  In  other  words  these  people  are  serving 
farmers  by  obtaining  farm  supplies  and  services,  and  by  providing  marketing 
facilities.  This  means  approximately  100,000  jobs  with  3,000  to  5,000  replace- 
ments each  year  in  order  to  maintain  the  industry. 


CALENDAR 

THE   STOCKBRIDGE   SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1950 

October  2,  Monday    Freshman  Registration 

October  3,  Tuesday    Senior  Registration 

October  4,  Wednesday,  8:00  A.M First  Semester  begins  for  Freshmen  and  Seniors 

October  4,   Wednesday,    11 :00   A.M Opening   Convocation 

October   12,   Thursday    Holiday,   Columbus  Day 

November    1 1,    Saturday    Holiday,    Armistice   Day 

November  22-27,  Wednesday,   12:00  M.  to  Monday,  8:00  A.M Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  16-January  3,   1951,  Saturday,   12:00  M.  to  Wednesday,   8:00  A.M Christmas  Recess 

1951 

January  3,  Wednesday,   8  :00   A.M ." Classes  Resume 

January  29-31,  Monday  to  Wednesday,   5:00  P.M Final  Examinations 

January  31,   VVednesday,  5:00  P.M First  Semester  Ends 

February  5,  Monday,  8  :00  A.M Second  Semester  begins 

February   22,   Thursday    Holiday,    Washington's   Birthday 

March  3,   Saturday,   12:00  M Second  Semester  ends  for  Poultry  Majors 

March   5,   Monday Placement  begins   for  Poultry  Students 

March  31,   Saturday,   12:00  M Second  Semester  ends  for  all  courses 

except  Food  Management  and  Forestry 

April   2,   Monday .Placement  begins  for  all  majors  except  Food  Management  and  Forestry 

March  31-April  9,  Saturday,   12:00  M.  to  Monday,  8:00  A.M Spring  Recess 

April  9,   Monday,   8  :00  A.M , Classes   Resume 

April   19,   Thursday    Holiday,   Patriot's   Day 

May  21-24,   Monday  to  Thursday    Final  Examinations 

May  25-27,  Friday  to  Sunday    Commencement 


THE  TRUSTEES 


Organization   of    1950 

Members  of  the  Board 

Term  Expires 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara  of  Cambridge     '.         .         .         .  1951 

Leonard  Carmichael  of  Medford 1951 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach  of  Walpole  .         .  '      .         .         .        .  1952 

Ralph  Fred  Taber  of  West  Newton 1952 

John  M.  Deely  of  Lee 1953 

Clifford  Chesley  Hubbard  of  Mansfield 1953 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown  of  Billerica 1954 

John  William  Haigis  of  Greenfield .  1954 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett  of  Boston     .......  1955 

Philip  Ferry  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 1955 

William  Michael  Cashin  of  Milton .  1956 

William  Aylott  Orton  of  Northampton 1956  ( 

Alden  Chase  Brett  of  Belmont     ........  1957 

Ernest  Hoftyzer  of  Wellesley 1957, 

I 

Members  Ex-Officio  \ 

His  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever^  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  President  of  the  University 

John  J.  Desmond,  Jr.,  Covwiissioner  of  Education 

John  Chandler,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  J 

Officers  of  the  Board 

His  Excellency  Paul  Andrew  Dever,  Governor  of  the  Commonzvealth, 

President 
Joseph  Warren  Bartlett  of  Boston,  Chairman 
James  William  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 
Robert  Dorman  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 
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Staff 

Officers   of  General  College  Administration 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D. 
President  of  the  University 
William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed.  James  W.  Burke,  B.S. 

Dean  of  the  University  Secretary  of  the  University 

Robert  D.  Hawley,   M.B.A.  Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B. 

Treasurer  of  the  University  Librarian  of  the  University 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S. 
Director  of  Short  Courses 

STOCKBRIDGE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

President  Ralph  A.  Van  Meter 

Director  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Chairman  Assistant  Professor  Luther  Banta,   Sec'y. 
Director  of  Placement  Training  Emory  E.  Grayson         Assistant  Professor  S.   Church   Hubbard 

Professor  Rollin  H.  Barrett  Assistant  Professor  Otto  G.   Kranz 

Professor  Lyle  L.  Blundell  Assistant   Professor   Harry   G.    Lindquist 

Professor  Robert  P.  Holdsworth  Assistant  Professor  Robert  C.  Perriello 

Professor  Grant  B.   Snyder  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  C.  Roberts 

Professor  Herbert  N.  Stapleton  Assistant  Professor  Charles  H.  Thayer 
Associate  Professor  Lawrence  S.  Dickinson 
Associate  Professor  Richard  C.  Foley 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Stephen  I.  Allen,  A.M Mathematics  Building 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Doric  Alviani,  M.Ed r: Memorial  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
James  F.  Anderson,  M.S. French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Pomology 
Oscar  G.  Anderson,  B.S. French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 
Walter  M.  Banfield,  Ph.D Clark  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Luther  Banta,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Rollin   H.  Barrett,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Farm  Management 
Lyle  L.   Blundell,  B.S Wilder  Hall 

Professor  of  Horticulture 
James  W.  Callahan,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics 
Alton  B.  Cole,  M.F Forestry  Building 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
Mrs.   Gladys  M.   Cook,   M.S Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Geoffrey  S.  Cornish,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Agrostology 
William   A.   Cowan,   B.S. -. Stockbridge  .Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Helen  Curtis,  A.M South  College 

Dean  of  Women 
Eleanor  D.  Daiute,  M.D Infirmary 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Dorothy  Davis,  M.A Edna  Skinner  Hall 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  B.S Physical  Education  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,^  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Agrostology 

Charles_  N.   DuBois,   M.A. Chapel 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Charles  W.  Dunham,  B.S French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Floriculture 
J.  Murray  Elliot,  M.Sci Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry 
John  N.  Everson,  M.S ;  .  .  Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Gordon  Field,  M.S .Fernaid  Hall 

Instructor  in  Entomology 
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Eugene  J.  Finnegan,  E.S Flint  Laboratory 

Instrxictor  in  Dairy  Industry 
Richard  C.  F.oley,  M.S , Stockbridge  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Arthur  P.  French,  M.S French  Hall 

Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding;  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pomology 
Carol  B.  Gawthrop,  M.S South  College 

Placement  Officer  for  Women 

Harold  M.   Gore,   B.S Physical  Education  Building 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S South  College 

Director  of  Placement  Training 
Nathan  S.  Hale,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Denzel  J.   Hankinson,   Ph.D Flint  Laboratory 

Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department 
John  F.  Hanson,  Ph.D Fernald  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.S Forestry  Building 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 
S.  Church  Hubbard French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
Fred  P.  Jeffrey,   M.S Stockbridge  Hal! 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 
Walter  O.  Johnson,  B.S Draper  Hall 

Manager  of  Dining  Hall 
William  B.  Johnson,  B.S .French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Olericulture 
Gordon  S.  King,   B.S ._ Wilder  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Arboriculture 
Stephen  R.  Kosakowski    Physical  Education  Building 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Theodore  T.  Kozlowski,  Ph.D Clark  Hall 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Department 
Otto  G.   Kranz,   B.S Draper  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology 
Edward   P.   Larkin,    B.S Marshall   Hall 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology 
John   B.   Lentz,   A.B.,  V.M.D Paige   Laboratory 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 
Arthur  S.  Levine,  Ph.D Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Associate  Professor  of  Food  Technology 
Harry  G.   Lindquist,   M.S.    . Flint  Laboratory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 
Adrian  H.   Lindsey,  Ph.D Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management 
William  P.  MacConnell,  M.F Forestry  Building 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S. Stockbridge  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Ph.D _ Edna   Skinner  Hall 

Dean  of  School  of  Home  Economics 
Edward  A.   Nebesky,  M.S Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Instructor  in  Food  Technology 
D.   Horace  Nelson,   Ph.D Flint  Laboratory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 
Arthur  E.  Niedeck,  M.A Chapel 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
John  L.  Parsons,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 

Robert   K.   Patterson,   B.S .••■■.■ Engineering  Annex 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Robert  C.  Perriello,  B.S Marshall  Hall  Annex 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Irving  J.  Pflug,  B.S .■••■. Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Paul  N.  Procopio,  B.S Wilder  Hall 

Instructor  in  Horticulture 

George  F.   Pushee    •.■•••. Stockbridge   Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 
Ernest  J.  Radcliffe,  M.D Physical  Education  Building 

Professor-  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health 
Arnold   D.    Rhodes,   M.F Forestry   Building 

Professor  of  Forestry 
Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor    of    Animal   Husbandry;    Head    of   Department;    Dean    of    the    University    School    of 
Agriculture 
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/.  Harry  Rich,  M.F Forestry  Building 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
Oliver  C.  Roberts,  M.S French  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Pomology 
Joseph   R.  Rogers,  Jr Phj'sical   Education  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
William   C.   Sanctuary,   M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Frank  R.   Shaw,  Ph.D Fernald  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 
Dale  H.  Sibling,  Ph.D Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of  Department 
Russell  E.   Smith,  V.M.D Paige  Laboratory 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 
Grant  B.   Snyder,  M.S French  Hall 

Professor  of  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing  and  Head  of  Department 
Herbert  N.  Stapleton,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department 
Walter  J.   S.   Stelkovis,  A.B Chapel 

Instructor  in  Speech 
Paul  W.   Stickel,  M.F Forestry  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Ph.D Fernald  Hall 

Professor  of  Entomology 
William  H.  Tague,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 
Charles   H.   Thayer,    B.Agr Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Clark  L.  Thayer,   B.S 

Professor  of  Floriculture ;  Head  of  Department;  Acting  Dean  of  the  University  School  of  Horti- 
culture 
James  T.  Timberlake,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry 
JRuTH  J.  Totman,  M.Ed -r Drill  Hall 

Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
Reuben   E.   Trippensee,   Ph.D Forestry   Building 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Management 
IA.LDEN   P.  Tuttle,   M.S French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing 
|John  H.  Vondell   Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Mrs.  Martha  R.  Wright,  B.S Chapel 

Instructor  in  English 
Anthony  W.  Zaitz,  M.A Chapel 

Instructor  in  Speech 

John  M.  Zak,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 
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MEMORIAL  HALL 

Erected  in  memory  of  the  "Loyal  Sons  of  Old  Massachusetts" 
who  died  in  World  War  I. 

We  Will  Keep  Faith  With   You  Who  Lie  Asleep." 

(inscription  on  east  facade 


y 
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THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL   OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbriclge  School  of  Agriculture  is  the  vocational  non-degree  depart- 
ment of  the  University  providing  training  of  post  high  school  grade  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  related  business  activities.  In  October  1946,  two-year 
short  courses  were  resumed  after  terminating  in  June  1943  when  war  conditions 
forced  a  change  to  a  one  year  emergency  program  for  1944  and  1945. 

Courses  are  planned  to  be  of  maximum  use  for  the  returning  service  man  or 
woman  who  may  be  eligible  for  rehabilitation  training  under  Public  Law  16 
because  of  war  injuries.  They  will  also  be  useful  to  the  non-disabled  veteran, 
eligible  for  further  schooling  under  the  G.  I.  Bill,  Public  Law  346,  and  who  is 
interested  in  training  himself  for  a  successful  agricultural  business  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Eleven  programs  of  study  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by  each 
student  and  completed  as  specified  for  the  school  diploma.  The  present  list  of 
ofTering-s  includes  : 


School   of  Agriculture 

1. 

Animal  Husbandry 

(see  page  25) 

2. 

Dairy  Industry       ...... 

(see  page  28) 

3. 

Poultry  Husbandry 

School  of  Horticulture 

(see^  page  32) 

1. 

Arboriculture 

(see  page  36) 

2. 

Commercial  Vegetable   Growing  . 

(see  page  39) 

3.' 

Floriculture 

(see  page  42) 

4. 

Food  Management          .         .       ^.         .         . 

(see  page  46) 

5. 

Forestry 

(see  page  52) 

6. 

Fruit  Growing        ..... 

(see  page  56) 

7. 

Ornamental   Horticulture       .... 

(see  page  61) 

8. 

Turf  Maintenance 

(see  page  64) 

Since  its  organization  in  1918  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
the  school  has  registered  more  than  3,000  students  and  graduated  twenty-eight 
classes.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  di- 
rectly toward  preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  successful  careers  of  our  graduates. 

It  is  estimated  about  fifteen  hundred  farms  change  ownership  each  year  in 
Massachusetts  due  to  death,  infirmity  of  age,  disabling  accident,  or,  in  some 
few  cases,  just  plain  inefficient  management.    Farms  will  always  need  to  have 

eliable  sources  of  skilled  workers  and  owner  replacements,  as  war  food  shortages 
have  so  clearly  proved,  if  New  England  crop  production  is  to  be  successfully 
maintained  on  an  adequate  scale.    This  is  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 

o  young  men  and  women. 

General   Information 

Entrance  Conditions: — The  school  program  is  open  to  any  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  old  or  over  and  who  has  completed  a  secondary  school  course 
)r  its  equivalent,  but  some  major  courses  do  require  personal  interviews  with 
jpplicants  to  insure  proper  qualifications.  All  eleven  programs  of  study  have 
imited  enrolment  quotas  which  cannot  be  exceeded  because  placement,  employ- 
nent,  or  teaching  facilities  will  not  permit  a  larger  student  registration.  There 
ire  no  formal  entrance  examinations. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  intended  to  divert  students  at 
)resent  enrolled  in  high  schools.  Such  students  should  complete  the  high  school 
:ourse  if  possible,  since  standard  of  class  work  required  is  practically  equivalent 
o  junior  college  grade. 

How  to  Enrol. — Civilians:  Fill  out  application  blank.  Form  I,  page  77,  giving 
dl  information  requested.  Be  sure  to  indicate  course  you  wish  to  elect.  Mail 
his  form,  with  citizenship  certificate,  Form  II,  on  same  page,  to  Director  of 
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Short  Courses.  If  application  is  accepted  you  will  be  notified,  and  certificate  of 
citizenship  will  be  kept  on  file  until  you  register. 

Veterans: — Only  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  eligible  under  present  limited 
enrolments  due  to  crowded  facilities  in  most  courses.  Because  many  class  quotas 
are  filled  well  in  advance  of  registration,  it  is  urged  that  veterans  arrange  for  a 
personal  interview  at  the  Short  Course  Office  before  filing  application  for  en- 
trance. If  and  when  accepted  for  entrance,  veterans  must  be  sure  to  comply  with 
the  following  rules : 

(1)  Bring  photostatic  copy  of  discharge  at  time  of  registration  if  Army  or 
Marine  Corps  personnel.  If  Navy,  bring  photostatic  copy  of  your  553  form. 
If  you  have  Certificate  of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, bring  that.  (2)  If  you  have  had  previous  schooling  or  on-the-job 
training  under  Veterans  Administration  (not  here),  a  Supplemental  Certificate 
of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement  must  be  secured  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
Office  having  your  record  after  filing  with  them  letter  of  acceptance  from  this 
office.  (3)  If  married,  you  must  present  a  marriage  certificate  from  city  or 
town  clerk's  office.  If  there  are  any  dependents  you  must  be  sure  to  file  Veterans 
Administration  Form  509  at  your  nearest  Veterans  Administration  contact  office. 
(4)  If  a  disabled  veteran  seeking  training  under  Public  Law  16,  you  must  file 
Veterans  Administration  Form  1900  received  at  time  of  pension  award  at  any 
Veterans  Administration  Office. 

Registration. — Registration  for  freshmen  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  2 
and  for  seniors  on  Tuesday,  October  3.  All  freshmen  students  should  be  on 
campus  from  the  day  of  registration  until  classes  open  on  Wednesday,  to  meet 
required  appointments  for  physical  examinations. 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  University  teaching  staff  through 
classroom  teaching,  laboratory  exercises  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  demonstration  work  in  the  barns,  dairy  plant, 
greenhouses,  orchards,  university  gardens,  engineering  shops,  quick  freezing 
plant,  canning  plant,  university  forest,  sawmill,  and  abattoir.  The  courses  are 
planned  to  offer  fundamental  information,  and  to  establish  the  underlying  reasons 
as  well  as  the  special  methods  employed  in  the  various  operations.  The  combined 
advantages  of  university  instruction  and  a  university  plant  with  all  its  varied 
resources  are  thus  made  available  to  young  men  and  women  training  for  suc- 
cessful business  careers  in  agricultural  vocations. 

The  usual  University  holidays  are  indicated  on  calendar.  Page  6.  First  year 
Arboriculture  students  register  two  weeks  prior  to  the  starting  of  regular  class 
work  for  preliminary  training  in  the  use  of  ropes  and  climbing.  Freshmen 
Poultry  students  complete  only  one  month  of  the  second  semester  because  early- 
placement  is  required  by  employers.  Other  freshman  classes  continue  to  April 
first,  when  most  students  are  assigned  to  placement  jobs,  excepting  Food  Man- 
agement and  Forestry  freshmen  who  complete  two  full  semesters.  Class  work 
is^'required  at  the  University  in  the  months  of  October  to  March  inclusive ;  place- 
ment training  for  practical  experience  on  jobs  away  from  the  University,  on  a 
wage  basis,  is  required  of  all  first  year  students  from  April  to  September  mclu  • 
sive,  with  exceptions  noted. 

Diploma  Requirements. — In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  a  student  must  complete 
satisfactorily  the  entire  program  of  study  in  which  he  has  registered.  A  student 
failing  to  pass  the  requirements  of  summer  placement  training,  after  a  suitabld 
job  has  been  assigned  him,  is  not  eligible  for  graduation  until  this  deficiency  is 
made  up,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  enrol  for  the  second  year,  if  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service  considers  his  record  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Transfer  Credits. — Graduation  from  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance  in  the  University  degree  course,  nor 
are  credits  earned  during  the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a 
degree  at  this  University. 

Students  who  make  outstanding  scholastic  and  placement  records  m  this  two- 
year  course,  and  whose  high  school  preparation  has  been  satisfactory,  may  trans- 
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fer  to  the  same  major  program  in  the  University  with  credit  allowances  of  one  to 
two  semesters,  depending  on  the  individual  record.  This  arrangement  is  limited 
strictly  to  students  who  meet  the  stipulated  requirements,  and  each  case  is  con- 
sidered individually  by  the  Registrar. 

Graduation  Requirements. — No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due 
the  University  are  paid  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  preceding  graduation  ex- 
ercises. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students 
who  have  not  paid  bills  due  the  University,  or  legitimate  bills  due  private  in- 
dividuals or  business  concerns. 

A  diploma  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  senior,  if  arrears  are  reported  by  his 
fraternity.  All  bills  for  second  semester,  senior  year,  must  be  settled  not  later 
than  the  Wednesday  before  graduation. 

Attendance  at  graduation  exercises  is  required  of  all  seniors  before  diploma 
will  be  awarded. 

Seniors  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund  will  have  diplo- 
mas held  as  collateral  by  the  University  until  they  have  paid  up  loans  in  full. 
This  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  graduation. 

Scholarship  Regulations. — At  the  close  of  each  semester  students  receive  a 
formal  report  showing  the  standings  given  in  the  subjects  pursued  by  them. 

If  a  student's  class  average  in  any  subject  is  below  50,  he  is  failed  (F)  in  the 
course  without  final  examination  privilege  and  must  repeat  course  with  the  fol- 
lowing class. 

If  the  average  of  the  class  grade  and  the  final  examination  is  between  50  and 
60,  the  student  is  thereby  conditioned  ( # )  and  must  repeat  examination  only  for 
a  pass  grade. 

Students  will  be  graded  by  instructors  at  mid-semester  to  show  general  stand- 
ing and  at  the  end  of  semester  for  permanent  record.  The  Faculty  Committee 
will  consider  all  questionable  grades  after  each  marking  period,  and  instructors 
will  note  on  grade  reports  the  names  of  all  students  whose  work  is  seriously 
deficient. 

When  a  student's  record  indicates  failures  or  uniformly  poor  work,  the  Faculty 
Committee  may  recommend  a  close  supervision  of  his  work  by  the  faculty  ad- 
viser in  his  major  course,  or,  if  his  scholastic  grades  disqualify  him  from  further 
work  in  the  school,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

A  first  year  student  who  has  deficient  scholastic  work  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  February  in  his  major  courses  will  not  be  eligible  for  placement  train- 
ing until  his  work  meets  the  required  standard. 

At  the  end  of  any  semester  a  student  who  is  failed  or  conditioned  in  more  than 
one  course  or  has  conditions  in  more  than  two  courses  may  be  dismissed. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
Absences  from  Class 

(1)  No  unexcused  absences  will  be  allowed  from  classes. 

(2)  All  excuses  for  absence  shall  be  presented  by  the  student  in  writing,  and, 
if  approved  by  the  Director,  an  excuse  card  will  be  granted  to  be  signed 
by  the  instructor.  Excuse  cards  must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  office 
when  properly  signed. 

(3)  No  excuses  will  be  accepted  at  the  Short  Course  Office  unless  presented 
within  two  days  after  the  student  returns  to  classes. 

(4)  Two  tardinesses  unexcused  shall  count  as  one  absence. 

(5)  Students  presenting  excuse  cards  covering  absences  are  expected  to 
make  up  all  work  missed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

(6)  Instructors  are  directed  to  reduce  final  grades  five  points  for  each  un- 
excused absence  occurring  on  a  student's  record  at  the  end  of  any 
semester. 

_        (7)    Absences  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday  are  not 
I  allowed  except  by  special  permission. 
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(8)  The  Short  Course  Office  requires  all  students  to  report  at  once  any 
illness  to  the  University  physician,  particularly  if  continued  absence 
from  class  is  likely  to  result  from  the  illness. 

(9)  No  illness  excuse  can  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  statement  from 
University  health  staff,  local  doctor,  or  from  family. 

(10)    Students  failing  to   observe  these  rules   are   placed   on   probation,  and 
may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  course  if  further  violations  occur. 

Absences  from  Examinations  or  Tests 

Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  an  appointed  examination  without 
sufficient  cause  shall  be  given  zero  thereon.  In  such  case  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  Director  so  requests. 


Student  Expenses 
Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  semester  is  charged  students,  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  enrolled  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $200  each  semes- 
ter. The  tuition  per  semester,  charged  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  $200.  Students  entering  from  Massachusetts,  unless  of  voting  age  themselves, 
are  required  to  file  a  statement  signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  that 
the  applicant's  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (See  Form  II  in  back 
of  catalog.) 

Variation  in  Charges  for  Three  Major  Courses 

Food  Management  Course. — Placement  jobs  in  the  Food  Management  Course 
are  not  available  until  after  June  1,  and  students  have  to  complete  two  semesters 
of  resident  study  each  year. 

Poultry  Husbandry  Course. — Because  of  earlier  placement  required  on  poultry 
farms,  students  complete  only  one  and  one-quarter  semesters  of  class  work  here 
the  first  year. 

Forestry  Course. — Two  full  semesters  work  the  first  year  followed  by  four 
months  placement  training. 

Summary  of  Expenses  Estimated: 

FIRST       SECOND       FIRST  AND 
FIRST  YEAR  YEAR  YEAR     SECOND  YEARS 

(Hotel  &  For- 
estry Majors) 
First  Second  Second 

Semester       Semester       Semester  Field  Trips 

Tuition    (Citizens  of  Mass.) $50.00  $25.00  $50.00  $100.00  $15.00-52.00 

(Poultry  Majors   12.50) 

Board  (University  Cafeteria) 168.00  84.00  168.00  336.00  (Fees  listed 

(Poultry  Majors      42.00)  under  Major 

Room  Rent   (Private  Homes) 72.00  36.00  72.00  144.00  Programs) 

(Poultry  Majors   18.00) 

*Student  Fees   (Itemized  below)  .  16.75  11.50  17.00  36.00 

Books,   stationery,   etc 35.00  35.00  35.00  70.00 

$341.75  $193.50  $342.00  $686.00  $15.00-52.00 

Poultry  Majors 117.00 

These  figures  for  board  and  room  are  estimates  based  on  prevailing  prices  and 
are  subject  to  change  when  and  if  conditions  change. 

*  Student  Fees:  FIRST  YEAR 

(Hotel   & 

FIRST  YEAR  Forestry  Majors)  SECOND  YEAR 

First          Second  First          Second  First  Second 

Semester    Semester  Semester    Semester  Semester  Semester 

Athletics    $10.00          $5.00  $10.00          $10.00  $10.00  $10.00 

Class  Tax    1.00              l.OU  1.00              1.00  1.00  1.00 

Collegian    1.00                .50  1.00              1.00  1.00  1.00 

Concert  Fee    1.50              1.50  1.50              1.50  1.50  1.50 

Shorthorn  (School  Yearbook) 2.00              3.00  2.00              3.00  3.00  5.00 

Stockbridge  School  Activities    .50                .50  .50                .50  .50  .50 

Student  Handbook .75                 —  .75                 —  —  — 

$16.75         $11.50         $16.75         $17.00         $17.00         $19.00 
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Advance  Payment 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $15  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Director  that  they 
are  accepted  for  admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  registra- 
tion fees  which  will  be  due  at  time  of  matriculation  in  October.  It  is  not  refund- 
able and  will  be  considered  as  payment  for  admissions  and  registration  expense 
if  the  student  does  not  matriculate. 

Refunds 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is  half 
completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester,  but 
one  who  leaves  after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees. 
There  will  be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

When   Payments   Are   Due 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all  charges  for 
tuition,  fees,  board  and  room  rent  in  University  dormitories  are  due  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester  and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  each 
semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in  advance,  and  payment  may  best  be  made  by 
mail.    Students  may  not  attend  classes  until  registration  charges  are  paid. 

Late  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  complete  his  registration,  including  payment  of 
semester  charges  on  the  regular  registration  clays  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  dollars. 

Rooms 

Men  Students:  Dormitory  rooms  are  available  only  to  students  of  the  four 
year  course.  Private  homes  in  the  town  furnish  the  chief  source  of  rooms  for 
Stockbridge  students  under  assignment  by  the  University  Housing  Office.  Stu- 
dents are  notified  prior  to  registration  of  their  location  and  should  not  make 
earlier  inquiry. 

Women  Students:  Women  students  of  the  Stockbridge  School  are  housed  in 
University  dormitories  and  have  their  meals  at  the  University  Dining  Hall,  unless 
given  permission  to  commute  from  home.  Room  rent  is  approximately  $112  for 
Freshmen,  $150  for  Seniors.  Board  approximately  $225  for  Freshmen,  $340  for 
Seniors. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  life  in  each  dormitory  is  directed 
by  a  council  of  student  leaders,  advised  by  a  full-time  Housemother,  so  that  con- 
ditions in  the  residence  hall  are  conducive  to  study  and  good  living  habits. 
Through  Women's  branch  of  the  Student  Government,  the  responsibility  is  put 
upon  each  student  to  live  according  to  her  own  best  standards  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  group. 

Room  furnishings  include  mattress  and  pillow ;  students  furnish  bedding,  linen, 
towels,  desk  lamp  and  wastebasket.  Rooms  are  cared  for  by  students  occupying 
them. 

Dormitories  are  open  at  1 :00  o'clock  on  Sunday  preceding  Stockbridge  regis- 
tration. 

Board 

Stockbridge  freshmen  are  not  required  to  secure  meals  in  the  University 
cafeteria,  but  can  do  so  if  it  is  more  convenient. 

A  number  of  public  restaurants  or  dining  rooms  are  located  close  to  the  Uni- 
versity where  most  students  arrange  for  meal  service,  usually  approximating 
$2.00  a  day,  with  allowances  made  if  student  goes  home  on  week-ends,  class 
schedule  permitting. 

A  new  student  should  sample  the  various  places  to  find  one  suited  to  his  needs, 
where  he  can  meet  with  congenial  members  of  his  class  group. 
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Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  University  maintains  a  store  service  in 
North  College.  Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus  transportation 
charges.  Students  are  informed  at  the  first  class  session  in  each  course  what 
books  are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies  according  to  order  list  sent 
in  by  instructor. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  secondhand  books  because  most  students 
find  the  texts  assigned  of  value  to  retain  as  reference  sources  after  completing 
a  course. 

Student   Aid 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  university  including 
scholarship,  employment,  or  loan,  are  required  to  file  applications  with  the  Stu- 
dent Aid  Committee  not  later  than  June  10  of  each  year.  Incoming  freshmen  are 
allowed  an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the 
applicants  and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is 
eligible  for  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  University  unless  he  or  she 
has  filed  the  required  form  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid 
Committee.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office, 
South  College. 

The  placement  training  period  between  the  first  and  second  year  usually 
enables  a  student  to  earn  from  $500  to  $1,000  depending  upon  his  skill  and  gen- 
eral ability,  and  the  type  of  work.  This  will  pay  a  large  part  of  the  second  year 
expenses. 

Prospective  students  should  understand  that  the  above  estimates  cover  ex- 
penses which  may  be  called  strictly  University  expenses,  and  that  there  are 
other  financial  obligations  voluntarily  assumed  by  students  which  they  should 
expect  to  meet.  Such  expenses  vary  from  $28  to  $36  a  year.  Additional  financial 
responsibility  is  also  assumed  by  students  joining  fraternities  or  entering  into 
other  social  activities  of  the  University.  Besides  the  amount  necessary  for  clothes 
and  traveling,  the  economical  student  will  probably  spend  between  $500  to  $550 
for  the  first  year  of  one  and  one-half  semesters  in  residence,  and  $650  to  $700  for 
the  second  year  of  two  semesters. 

Student  Employment  Projects 

Part-time  work  is  available  for  a  limited  number  of  candidates.  The  type 
of  work  to  which  students  are  assigned  consists  of  the  following : 

Clerical  and  office,  building  and  grounds  maintenance,  farm,  greenhouse  and 
orchard  duties,  helpers  in  livestock  and  cattle  barns,  and  other  miscellaneous 
types. 

Self  Help. — The  University  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  without 
money  in  the  expectation  of  earning  their  way  entirely.  The  student  will  find 
it  better  to  work  and  accumulate  sufficient  funds  before  coming  to  the  University, 
or  else  to  take  more  than  two  years  in  completing  his  course. 

No  student  should  undertake  work  that  interferes  with  his  studies,  and 
students  should  understand  that  no  one  may  receive  a  large  amount  of  work 
at  the  University. 

First  year  students  particularly  should  not  risk  failure  in  their  beginning 
studies  by  taking  on  such  extra  work  until  they  have,  at  least,  tested  them- 
selves in  the  study  program  of  the  first  semester.  It  is  advised  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously in  combining  both  extra  work  and  athletics  at  the  same  time,  if  the  stu- 
dent's scholastic  record  is  at  all  questionable. 

The  Vincent  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  was  established  by  Dr. 
Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  U.  of  M.  1885,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son  who  died 
in  1922  during  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  senior 
students  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  finances  to  complete  their  final 
year.    Only  seniors  needing  a  supplement  to  funds  already  available  will  be 
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considered.  Amounts  in  excess  of  $200.00  are  rarely  granted  and  most  loans 
range  from  $50  to  $150.00. 

A  regular  promissory  note  must  be  executed,  endorsed  by  parent  or  guardian, 
and  repayment  may  be  made  within  any  reasonable  period  after  graduation  up 
to  one  year.    There  is  no  interest  charge. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  "Ward  Scholarships. — The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  University.  Applicants  for 
these  scholarships  should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at 
the  University.    They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County  boys. 

Ascension  Farm  School  Corporation  Scholarships. — This  Corporation,  while 
no  longer  operating  a  special  farm  school,  continues  its  specific  service  by  pro- 
viding "care,  education  and  training  in  agriculture  of  boys  resident  in  Western 
Massachusetts,"  as  stated  in  its  charter.  Aid  is  available  chiefly  to  residents  of 
Berkshire  County. 

,  Application  form  should  be  secured  in  person  from  the  Director  of  Short 
Courses  after  notice  of  admission  to  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  has 
been  received.  Scholarships  are  granted  only  after  final  approval  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  officers  of  the  Corporation. 

General  Exercises 

Assembly  exercises  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  11:00-12:00  M.,  and 
serve  to  bring  together  all  Stockbridge  students  for  a  general  program  dealing 
with  matters  of  interest  to  the  University  and  the  School.  Among  speakers  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  are  the  President  of  the  University,  members  of  the 
University  Staff  and  others  who  have  interesting  subject  matter  to  present.  This 
weekly  assembly  also  enables  announcements  concerning  students  and  student 
affairs  to  be  presented,  and  permits  class  presidents  to  make  advance  reserva- 
tions for  business  meetings  ^\■hen  necessary.  No  unexcused  absences  from  this 
exercise  are  allowed. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

A  large  number  of  student  organizations  furnish  opportunity  to  students  for 
work  and  leadership. 

Memorial  Hall  is  the  center  of  student  activities  and  contains  offices  for  the 
various  student  organizations,  including  the  Stockbridge  School  Student  Council. 
lOn  the  first  floor  are  located  a  lounging  room,  the  Memorial  Room,  and  the 
lofifices ;  in  the  basement,  bowling  alleys,  pool  and  ping  pong  tables ;  and  on  the 
second  floor  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and  dances.  This  building  was  erected 
by  the  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  friends  in  honor  of  the  fifty-one  "Aggie" 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  World  War  I. 

For  those  students  who  play  musical  instruments  there  are  opportunities  with 
the  University  Orchestra  and  the  University  Band. 

Student  Council. — The  Stockbridge  School  Council  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  and  second  year  classes.  This  body  serves  as  a  general 
committee  on  student  government  and  helps  to  maintain  the  best  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  school. 

Shorthorn. — A  student  yearbook  called  "The  Shorthorn"  is  published  an- 
nually by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  is  usually  issued  in  June. 
All  students  subscribe  to  it. 

Fraternities. — There  are  two  Stockbridge  fraternities  for  men  in  the  student 
body.  Alpha  Tau  Gamma  and  Kappa  Kappa,  both  owning  houses,  serving  as 
social  and  residential  centers  for  their  groups.  For  the  small  group  of  women 
students  there  is  a  Tri  Sigma  Club. 

Scholastic  Society 

A  Stockbridge  Honorary  Scholastic  Society  called  "Stosag"  was  established 
in  1935  to  encourage  high  scholarship.  Students  whose  records  show  no  grade 
below  70  in  any  subject  and  whose  average  for  the  first  three  semesters  is  85  or 
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better,  are  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  each  June.  Engraved  certificates 
are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  achieved  this  dis- 
tinction.   - 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education. — The  School  has  its  own  separate  athletic 
program  with  regular  schedules  in  football,  basketball,  ice  hockey,  cross-country 
and  winter  track.  Sweaters  and  insignia  are  awarded  to  team  members  and 
managers  in  these  sports.    The  official  insignia  is  the  letter  S. 

The  football  team  plays  a  schedule  of  6-7  games  with  preparatory  school 
teams.  The  basketball  team  plays  a  12  game  schedule;  the  cross-country  team 
usually  runs  3  races,  while  2  or  3  meets  are  scheduled  for  the  winter  track  squad. 
Ice  hockey  affords  6  to  8  games  depending  on  the  weather. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  on  placement  training  during  the  spring 
term  which  leaves  only  seniors  available,  no  regular  team  is  maintained  in 
baseball.  Men  desiring  to  play  are  organized  into  teams  and  an  intramural 
league  is  arranged. 

This  athletic  program  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
A.thletic  Department  of  the  University  and  coaches  are  provided  for  all  sports. 
Instructor  Stephen  R.  Kosakowski,  director  of  the  Stockbridge  physical  educa- 
tion work,  is  coach  of  football,  basketball,  hockey,  and  has  charge  of  the  spring 
recreation  program.  Assistant  Professor  Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  coach  of  the  var- 
sity track  team,  has  charge  of  the  cross-country. 

All  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  some  sport  each  semester,  but  first 
year  students  should  be  sure  all  studies  are  well  maintained.  No  squads  are 
reduced  by  eliminating  the  inexperienced  players,  and  everyone  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  play  in  games.  The  football  squads  in  the  past  have  consisted 
of  approximately  50  candidates.  Games  have  been  scheduled  for  both  the 
second  and  thircl  teams  so  that  every  man  on  the  squad  has  participated  in  an 
outside  scheduled  game.  Both  the  first  and  second  teams  in  basketball  have 
regularly  scheduled  games  and  an  intramural  league  schedule  is  arranged  for 
those  not  playing  on  the  first  squad. 

Every  care  is  exercised  to  guard  against  men  overtaxing  their  strength  in  any 
sport  or  game  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  No  man  whose  physical  con- 
dition is  at  all  questionable  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  teams.  A  careful  check 
is  maintained  by  required  physical  examinations  for  all  students  given  by  the 
University  physician  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  A  second  examination  is 
made  of  each  man  before  permission  is  granted  to  participate  in  any  sport. 

Students  also  subscribe  to  the  university  varsity  games  and  have  attendance 
privileges  for  varsity  sports  on  the  campus. 

Class  work  in  physical  education  for  men  not  on  athletic  squads  is  required 
for  both  seniors  and  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  This  consists  of  2 
class  periods  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  men  some 
knowledge  of  games  which  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  after  school  days,  as 
well  as  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over 
his  body  to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish 
correct  health  habits. 

The  freshmen  receive  instruction  in  softball,  touch  football,  and  swinmiing. 
Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country,  instead  of  the  regular  class  work.  The 
seniors  take  up  volleyball,  badminton,  and  swimming.  They  may  also  elect  foot- 
ball or  cross-country.  The  classes  are  organized  into  teams  which  compete 
against  each  other  with  much  rivalry.  Students  are  expected  to  wear  old  clothes 
during  the  play  period,  and  shower  baths  are  required  at  the  close  of  each  class 
period. 

A  physical  education  building  containing  a  swimming  pool,  a  great  indoor  cage 
150  by  180  feet  for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games,  and  complete  locker  room  and 
shower  bath  facilities  provide  ample  equipment  to  carry  out  this  program. 
Individual  equipment  is  supplied  to  all  members  of  the  football,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, cross-country,  and  track  squads. 
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STUDENT  RELATIONS 

The  customary  high  standard  of  university  men  in  honor,  manliness,  self- 
respect,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of 
student  deportment. 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest  conduct  or  persistent  violation 
of  rules  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director  for  discipline. 

The  privileges  of  the  university  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any 
time  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  university,  acting  through  its  President  or  any 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  not  only 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students 
may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable 
work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined,  but  he  may  be  required  to  meet  certain 
prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing 
rules  his  status  as  a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally 
to  the  matter  of  absences. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this 
will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  university  authorities  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account 
of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn 
for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a 
punishment  for  misconduct. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  the 
:ampus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health,  staffed 
by  two  physicians,  five  resident  registered  nurses,  and  operates  a  group  of  three 
Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  undergraduate 
students  on  entrance,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given 
to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  successful  smallpox 
vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education 
building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  university  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  three  buildings  on  East  side  of  campus,  near 
Marshall  Hall,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for 
out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one 
of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

Out-patient  hours  are:  Week  days  9:00-11  :30  a.m.,  1  :00-5  :00  p.m.    Satur- 
days 9:00-11:30  a.m. 

(4)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  and  for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  A  Trustee  ruling  grants  free  time  in  the  Infirmary  —  when  necessary  for 
treatment  —  up  to  seven  clays  in  the  school  year.  This  free  time  applies 
to  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  students  only.  For  time  in  excess  of 
seven  days  or  for  other  bed  patients,  a  charge  of  $4.00  per  day  is  made 
against  the  patient. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  charges  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  additional 
expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses.  —  In  case  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
chief  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  atten- 
tion by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and 
becomes  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 
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(c)   Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be 
.charged  to  the  patient. 

GOODELL  LIBRARY 

This  fine  building  completed  in  1935  houses  the  University  Library.  This 
library  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences  in 
the  country,  with  special  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horticulture, 
landscape  architecture,  soil  science  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with  large 
collections,  also  in  literature,  history,  economics  and  sociology.  There  are  over 
151,000  bound  books,  and  over  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving  most  recent 
information.  The  periodical  file  contains  over  800  current  magazines,  both  scien- 
tific and  popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  periodical  publications  of  learned 
societies  The  Library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals  and  publications  of 
Experiment  Stations.  The  Library  is  open  from  7:45  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  7:45  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.,  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days the  Library  is  open  from  1 :45  to  4:45  p.m.  and  7:00  to  10:00  p.m. 

The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  President  of  the 
University  from  1886  to  1904  and  Librarian  from  1886  to  1898. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  women  have  always  found  some  opportunity. 
There  are  women  farming  independently  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  As  a 
rule  poultry  raising,  small  fruits  and  vegetable  growing  and  floriculture,  seem 
to  offer  women  an  easier  opportunity  than  dairy,  stock,  and  general  farming. 
Women  are  also  occasionally  finding  some  paid  positions  which  include  farm  and 
estate  workers,  and  rarely  managers.  There  are  from  time  to  time  some  positions 
available  as  garden  service  workers,  and  as  agricultural  officers  in  state  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

For  the  woman  or  girl  whose  home  is  already  upon  the  farm  the  opportunity 
is  better.  With  the  help  of  an  agricultural  education  there  are  open  to  her  many 
means  of  increasing  her  own  or  the  farm  income.  With  the  knowledge  of  farm 
life  which  she  already  possesses,  and  with  the  possibility  of  securing  occasional 
help  from  her  family,  she  may  be  able  to  carry  on  and  develop  a  profitable  enter- 
prise of  her  own.  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  offers  to  the  women 
who  wish  to  engage  in  farming  the  practical  training  which  they  will  need  to  fit 
for  such  work. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  taking  agricultural  courses  should  correspond 
with  Miss  Carol  Gawthrop,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

POSITIONS 

The  University  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  students  registered  in  any  of  its 
courses,  but  through  the  Placement  Service  it  has  an  opportunity  to  recommend 
students  for  a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's 
work  and  experience,  and  of  his  success  in  positions  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Opportunities  for  trained  men  and 
women,  especially  those  who  have  had  experience,  are  good. 

A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the  university  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

( 1 )  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(2)  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

(3)  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactory. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  positions  for  which  managers  or  superin- 
tendents are  wanted. 

VOCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

The  work  of  locating  first  year  students  for  apprentice  training  from  April 
to  October,  after  the  resident  term  is  completed,  is  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
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Placement  Service.  Placement  training  for  women  students  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Carol  Burr  Gawthrop  of  the  Placement  Office.  Every  effort  is  made  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  positions  affording  the  kind  of  training  desired  by  the  student, 
but  the  Placement  Office  cannot  guarantee  to  place  every  student  for  training, 
when  positions  are  not  available.  In  normal  times  placement  positions  are  se- 
cured for  all  students  who  are  eligible  under  these  conditions. 

1.  Positions  are  secured  that  will  enable  a  student  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  his  particular  vocation. 

2.  A  student  desiring  placement  at  home  may  arrange  for  such  assignment 
if  the  Director  of  Placement  approves.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  more  desirable 
for  a  student  to  spend  this  six  months  away  from  home  even  though  he  plans  to 
be  employed  there  after  finishing  the  course.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  students  who  have  already  taken  the  course.  The  parent  must  request 
in  writing,  placement  on  the  home  project. 

3.  If  credit  is  to  be  secured  for  the  six  months'  placement  training  the  follow- 
ing rules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

Rules  for  Stockbridge  Students  on  Placement 

1.  The  student  must  interview  the  Director  of  Placement  early  in  his  first 
year  in  order  that  his  qualifications,  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and 
his  general  fitness  may  be  determined. 

2.  No  final  arrangement  for  placement  training  may  be  made  by  the  student 
!himself  until  the  Director  of  Placement  has  been  consulted. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  their  period  of  training  without  unneces- 
sary absences. 

4.  No  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  a  student  if  he  is  to  receive  credit,  until 
permission  has  been  had  from  the  Director  of  Placement. 

5.  A  position  may  not  be  given  up  by  the  student  until  the  Director  of  Place- 
ment has  been  notified. 

6.  A  monthly  report  must  be  furnished  on  the  form  supplied,  and  submitted 
not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month  during  his  training  period. 

7.  Students  must  satisfactorily  complete  all  reports  as  required  by  the  vari- 
ous departments. 

8.  When  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  requirements  of  his  placement  train- 
ing with  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  work  of  the  second 
year. 

9.  All  students  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  beginning  of  each  university  year.  Any  disabilities 
liable  to  affect  the  student's  placement  work  are  noted,  and,  if  of  a  serious 
nature,  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  are  supplied.  Parents  should 
understand  that  most  kinds  of  agricultural  work  require  a  well-balanced  com- 
bination of  brawn  and  brain.  No  student  whose  physical  condition  is  question- 
able will  be  accepted  for  placement  training  without  a  physician's  certificate, 
and  parents'  approval. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the  same 
energy,  regularity  and  general  conduct  will  be  expected  of  the  student  during 
his  period  of  placement  training  as  is  expected  in  his  work  in  classes  and  on  the 
:ampus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  six  months'  experience  is  educational  in  its 
lature.  Students  are  expected  to  earn  and  receive  a  reasonable  wage,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  training  is  the  experience  gained  rather  than  the  wage  earned, 
rhe  scale  of  wages  may  vary  in  different  localities,  but  each  man's  ability  is  given 
/ery  careful  thought,  that  he  may  obtain  a  wage  that  is  fair  to  him.  In  the  event 
Df  any  misunderstanding  the  supervisor  should  be  immediately  informed. 
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THE  LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 

ENTERING  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS 

(Prepared  by  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  University  Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate.) 

A  1940  decision  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Norfolk  County  made  available  the 
Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Agricultural  Funds  to  graduates  of  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  the  four-year  course  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  This  decision  does  not,  however,  lessen  the  restrictions  or 
change  the  purposes  for  which  these  funds  can  be  used  for  farm  financing. 

The  purpose  of  loans  from  these  funds  is  to  assist  meritorious  graduates  who 
are  without  means  in  establishing  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits.  These 
loans  are  made  without  interest  or  service  charges  other  than  the  cost  of  title 
search  and  legal  papers.  They  must,  however,  be  paid  back  in  full  amount 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  there  are  certain  restrictions  on  their  use. 

To  avoid  disappointment  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  save  unnecessary 
work  and  expense  in  investigating  applications  for  loans,  there  are  certain 
questions  that  the  prospective  borrower  should  answer  for  himself  before 
making  application  for  a  Crabtree  loan.    The  more  important  of  these  follow: 

1.  Am  I  thoroughly  qualified,  both  in  training  and  experience,  to  success- 
fully manage  the  project  that  I  am  planning?  Experience  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
agricultural  enterprise  contemplated,  in  addition  to  classroom  training  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  for  success.  If  such  experience  is  lacking,  it  is  usually 
best  to  delay  application  for  a  loan  until  acquired. 

2.  Is  the  project  that  I  seek  assistance  in  financing  really  an  "agricultural 
pursuit"? 

3.  Am  I  using  these  funds  entirely  to  establish  myself  in  business  or  are 
they  being  used  in  part  to  benefit  some  other  person  who  is  not  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  or  the  Stockbridge  School  ?  This  question  some- 
times arises  in  connection  with  "family"  and  "partnership"  propositions.  It 
has  no  reference  to  a  wife  or  other  dependent  but  no  part  of  the  loan  can  be 
used  to  finance  a  person  who  is  not  a  University  or  Stockbridge  graduate. 

4.  Am  I  using  these  funds  for  refinancing-  present  debts  ?  The  purpose 
of  these  loans  is  to  "establish"  rather  than  "reestablish"  persons  in  agricultural 
pursuits.    They  cannot  be  used  for  retiring  present  debts. 

5.  Will  the  amount  that  I  can  hope  to  borrow  from  these  funds  adequately 
finance  the  enterprise  that  I  am  planning  to  engage  in  ?  Lotta  Agricultural 
loans  are  used  mostly  to  supplement  other  forms  of  financing  rather  than  for 
complete  financing  of  farming  operations.  Reasonably  definite  plans  for  the 
other  financing,  which  the  loan  is  intended  to  supplement,  should  be  worked 
out  before  applying  for  a  Crabtree  loan. 

6.  What  can  I  offer  as  security  to  adequately  safeguard  this  loan?  A 
Crabtree  loan,  like  any  other  loan,  should  be  safeguarded  against  possible  death 
or  financial  failure  of  the  recipient.  While  character  and  personal  integrity 
of  the  applicant  are  large  factors  in  decisions  relative  to  granting  of  a  loan,  ade- 
quate security  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Can  I  amortize  my  debt  payments  and  other  financial  obligations  so 
that  I  can  repay  this  loan  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  Most  Crab- 
tree loan  are  made  under  definite  agreement  to  repay  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  years.  The  Crabtree  applicant  should  therefore  make  certain,  barring 
calamity,  that  his  income  above  necessary  operating  and  living  expenses  will  be 
great  enough  to  allow  annual,  semi-annual  or  monthly  payments  on  this  loan 
as  well  as  on  other  debt  obligations  that  he  may  be  carrying. 

8.  Will  this  loan  actually  help  me  to  make  more  money  or  will  it  merely 
delay  the  time  and  increase  the  burden  of  final  financial  reckoning?  The 
answer  to  this  question  and  also  to  No.  7  involves  careful  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning ahead.    Unless  an   applicant  can   show   on   paper   by  carefully   projected 
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plans  and  budgets  of  expected  receipts  and  expenses  that  he  will  benefit  by  a 
loan,  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  repaying  it. 

Applications  for  the  "Lotta  Agricultural  Fund"  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate,  619  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  or  may  be  secured  at  the  Short  Course  Office  or  the  Placement 
Office  at  the  University.  The  Director  of  Placement  has  been  designated  as  the 
Stockbridge  representative  on  the  faculty  committee  which  makes  approval 
recommendations  to  the  Crabtree  trustees.  Decisions  regarding  the  granting 
of  a  loan  rest  entirely  with  the  Trustees  under  the  terms  of  Miss  Crabtree's  will. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Rice^  Associate  Professor  Foley.  Assistant  Professor  Cowan_, 
Assistant  Professor  Hale,  Mr.  Timberlake,  Mr.  J.  Murray  Elliot 

Animal  Husbandry,  in  this  School,  refers  to  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  man- 
agement of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

The  purposes  of  the  courses  in  Animal  Husbandry  are  (1)  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  the 
creation  of  more  efficient  and  more  beautiful  animal  types,  said  principles  being 
those  involved  in  the  biology  of  animal  reproduction,  the  chemistry  of  animal 
growth  and  feeding  and  the  economics  of  livestock  production;  (2)  to  show  the 
practical  workings  of  these  principles  in  the  selection,  feeding  and  management 
of  the  various  classes  of  livestock  and  (3)  to  provide  practice  in  judging,  fitting, 
showing  and  general  management  of  livestock  as  well  as  the  production  of  milk 
and  other  products,  and  the  slaughtering,  curing  and  marketing  of  meat  products. 

The  University  dairy  herd  comprises  about  150  animals  in  the  Ayrshire, 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Milking  Shorthorn  breeds.  In  beef  cattle,  we 
maintain  a  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and  a  herd  of  Herefords ;  in  sheep,  flocks  of 
Southdowns  and  Shropshires ;  in  swine,  a  herd  of  Chester  Whites;  and  in  horses, 
a  band  of  Percheron  mares  and  stallions  as  well  as  one  stallion  and  several 
mares  and  foals  in  the  light  horse  breeds.  Modern  barns  house  the  above  animals 
and  modern  equipment  is  available  for  practice  work  with  them. 

The  University  Farm  of  about  250  acres  is  handled  primarily  as  a  live  stock 
farm,  producing,  pasture,  hays,  silages  and  some  grain  for  live  stock  feeding. 
The  farm  is  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  farm  and  barns  are  our  laboratories,  the  animals  and  accessories 
our  equipment. 

The  Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Foundation  Prize   for  Animal  Husbandry   Seniors 

The  Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Foundation  Prize  of  $200  is  awarded  annually  to 
three  seniors  who  in  the  judgment  of  a  special  faculty  committee  has  made  an 
outstanding  scholastic  record  in  this  major  course  and  who  because  of  their 
practical  qualifications,  personality,  and  character,  seem  best  qualified  for  suc- 
cess in  this  field. 

The  first  prize  is  $100,  the  second  $60,  and  the  third  $40. 

Trains  for  Jobs  Like  These: 

Owners  and  operators  of  dairy  farms ;  farm  managers ;  superintendents  or 
foremen ;  herdsmen  in  various  kinds  of  livestock  enterprises ;  dairy  herd  asso- 
ciation testers ;  inseminators  in  artificial  breeding  units ;  businesses  allied  to 
agriculture  such  as  farm  cooperative  fieldmen,  sales  and  service  men  for  feed, 
fertilizer  and  farm  machinery  companies. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40 
per  student. 

Special  equipmient  needed  for  students  in  Animal  Husbandry  are :  knives,  boots, 
and  wash  suits,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15. 


Animal   Husbandry 
First  Year 


First   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  S3    (Marketing) 

Agronomy  SI   (Soil  Management) 

Animal  Husbandry  SI    (Principles  of  Feeding) 

Bacteriology  SI  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy  SI    (General  Dairying) 

Farm  Management  S3  (Efficiency  in  Farming 
Operations) 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. ) 

Milking   (Practice  periods  only,  by  arrangement) 


Second   Semester 


(Eight  Weeks   Resident  Instruction   Followed  by 

Six  Months   Placement  Training) 
Agricultural   Engineering  S4   (Farm  Shop) 
Agronomy  S2    (Fertilizers) 
Animal  Husbandry  S2  (Types  and  Breeds) 
Frviit  Growing  SIO   (General  Course) 
Poultry  Husbandry  SIO   (General  Course) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  84   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


•    First   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  SI    (Farm  Power) 
Animal  Husbandry  S3   (Animal   Breeding) 
Animal  Husbandry  SS   (Farm  Meats) 
Business  English  81 
Farm   Management    Si    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Public  Speaking  SI 

Veterinary  Science  SI  (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 
Physical  Education  SS   (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating   in   football ;   also   required   of 

women  students) 


Second   Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural   Engineering  SIO    (Farm   Structures 

and  Drainage) 
Agronomy  S4   (Field  Crops) 

Animal  Husbandry  S4   (Live  Stock  Production) 
Animal    Husbandry    S6    (Dairy    Cattle   and    Milk 

Production) 
Public  Speaking  S2 
Veterinary  Science  S2   (Applied  Animal  Sanitary 

Science) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


Animal  Husbandry  S-L    (Principles  of  Feeding)    I.  1 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption of  feeds,  the  classification  and  characteristics  of  the  common  feed-stuffs, 
the  utilization  of  feeds  in  maintenance,  growth,  fattening ;  meat,  work  and  milk 
production.  Some  time  will  be  spent  on  the  importance  of  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Methods  of  calculating  balanced  rations ;  feeding  standards,  and  feeding  practices 
will  be  studied.    A  visit  to  a  feed  mill  is  a  requirement  of  this  course. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Elliot. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-2.    (Types  and  Breeds)  H. 

This  course  considers  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  commercially  impor- 
tant in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  to  which  each  class  of  live  stock  and 
each  breed  seem  best  adapted  will  be  discussed.  Laboratory  work  consists  of 
judging  and  evaluating  as  many  rings  of  dairy,  dual-purpose,  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  draft  horses  as  time  permits. 

3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Mr.  Timberlake. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-3.  (Animal  Breeding)   L 

This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive 
physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how 
such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic  analyses,  selection,  and  systems 
of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient  animal  types. 
A  field  trip  is  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Selecting  Breeding  Association. 

3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Cowan. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-4.   (Live  Stock  Production)   H. 

This  course  deals  briefly  with  the  problems  of  selection,  breeding  and  care  of 
horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  with  emphasis  on  their  place  in  New  Eng- 
land agriculture.  Attention  is  given  to  the  general  situation,  equipment,  feeding, 
and  management  problems.  The  laboratory  periods  consist  of  practice  in  fitting 
and  showing,  shearing,  docking  and  castrating.  As  a  part  of  the  laboratory 
work,  each  student  will  be  assigned  an  animal  for  fitting  and  showing  in  the 
"Little  International"  which  will  be  held  on  a  Saturday  in  March.  Trips  to  other 
purebred  live  stock  establishments  in  New  England  will  be  required  during  the 
semester.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  not  exceed  $5.00.  Four  students  in 
this  course  will  be  selected  to  participate  in  the  New  England  two-year  school 
judging  contest. 

Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2. 

3  class  hours,  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Hale,  Mr.  Elliot. 
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Animal  Husbandry  S-5.   (Farm  Meats)   I. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  packing  industry  and  follows  the  product 
(i.e.  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal)  from  the  feed-lot  to  the  consumer's  table.  Prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  classifying  animals  as  to  market  class  and  grade  and  in 
slaughtering,  dressing,  and  cutting  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  a  trip  will  be  taken  to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston  consuming 
one  day  and  costing  about  $10.00.    Textbook:  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We  Eat." 

Special  equipment  needed  for  this  course  includes  knives,  boots  and  wash  suits, 
estimated  cost  $15.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Timberlake. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-6.   (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production)   II. 

For  Seniors.  —  This  course  treats  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  production  and 
management.  The  student  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  study  and  seek  the 
solution  to  the  various  economic,  nutritional,  genetic  and  managerial  problems 
concerned  in  successful  dairying.  Lectures  will  be  supplemented  with  talks  by 
specialists  in  the  various  fields.  Laboratory  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of 
methods  used  on  the  university  farm,  with  practice  in  the  various  skills  necessary 
for  the  herdsman  or  showman.  A  dairy  cattle  judging  team  will  represent  the 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  in  the  New  England  two-year  school  judging 
contest. 

Trips  to  purebred  live  stock  farms  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
and  advanced  dairy  cattle  judging  will  be  required  on  Saturdays  during  the 
spring  semester.    The  cost  for  transportation  will  not  exceed  $15.00. 

3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Associate  Professor  Foley,  Mr.  Elliot. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-8.   (Food  Management  Meats)    II. 

For  majors  in  the  Food  Management  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judging,  purchas- 
ing, and  efficiently  utilizing  meat  and  meat  products.  Laboratories  will  involve 
actual  slaughtering,  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail  cutting  and  preparation  of  by- 
products. Judging  practice  will  be  secured  in  a  near  by  packer  cooler  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  a  one  day  trip  costing  $10.00  will  be  scheduled  to  several  large 
packing  houses  in  Boston.  Textbook :  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We  Eat."  Special 
equipment  needed  for  this  course  includes  knives,  boots,  and  wash  suits — esti- 
mated cost  $15.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Elliot. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-9.    (Special  Dairy  Cattle  Course)    I. 

For  Dairy  Industry  and  Poultry  Husbandry  Majors.  This  course  considers 
briefly  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the 
six  major  dairy  and  dual-purpose  breeds  of  cattle.  The  course  will  cover  the 
basic  principles  of  dairy  cattle  feeding,  including  feeding  standards  and  the 
calculation  of  balanced  rations.  The  principles  of  genetics  and  the  art  of  breeding 
better  dairy  cattle  will  be  emphasized.  Management  of  the  dairy  herd  for  the 
health  standpoint  and  for  profitable  returns  will  complete  the  lecture  portion  of 
the  course.  Laboratories  will  be  devoted  to  judging,  identification  of  feeds,  and 
various  managerial  problems.    Textbook:   Peterson,   "Dairy   Science." 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  ■  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Foley. 

Note — Every  student  in  this  major  must  qualify  in  milking.  Arrangements 
for  practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be 
put  in  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  this  preliminary  requirement. 
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DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Professor  Hankinson,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist, 
Assistant  Professor  Nelson,  Mr.  Finnegan 

The  Dairy  Industry  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  with  market 
milk  concerns,  creameries,  ice  cream  plants,  and  specialized  dairy  farms. 

All  dairy  industry  courses  are  given  in  the  dairy  building  (Flint  Laboratory), 
a  building  devoted  especially  to  dairy  work.  The  building  is  well  equipped  with 
dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

The  market  milk  department  contains  two  complete  pasteurizing  units,  a  clar- 
ifier,  separator,  automatic  bottle  filler  and  capper,  rotary  can  washer  and  auto- 
matic soaker  type  bottle  washer  with  conveyor  transfer  of  bottles  to  the  bottle 
filler  and  capper. 

The  ice  cream  making  room  contains  a  pasteurizing  vat,  homogenizer,  cooler, 
brine  and  direct  expansion  freezers,  continuous  freezer,  and  additional  equip- 
ment such  as  is  found  in  ice  cream  plants. 

The  room  designed  for  cheese  making  is  equipped  with  cheese  vats,  draining 
racks,  presses,  etc.  The  butter  making  room  contains  power  churns,  workers, 
scales  and  other  accessories. 

The  testing  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  Babcock, 
Mojonnier,  and  other  tests  for  the  determination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
quality  of  milk  products. 

Trains  for  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  wholesale  and  retail  dairy  plants  including  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, pasteurizer  operators,  ice  cream  mix  makers,  freezer  operators,  and 
fancy  form  decorators,  cheesemakers,  salesworkers ;  also  dairy  equipment  and 
supply  salesmen,  fieldmen  and  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  testers. 
Such  training  supplemented  with  sufficient  practical  experience  may  lead  to 
positions  such  as  assistant  plant  superintendents  and  plant  managers. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20 
per  student. 

While  working  in  the  dairy  laboratories,  white  suits  and  rubber  footwear  are 
required,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.00. 

Dairy   Industry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen   Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  SI  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Economics  S5  (Dairy  Business 
Accounting) 

Agricultural   Engineering  Si    (Farm  Power) 

Bacteriology  SI  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy  SI   (General  Dairying) 

Practical  Science  S7 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students). 


Second  Semester 

(Eight   Weeks   Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Dairy  S2  (Testing  Milk  Products) 
Food     Technology     S2      (Basic     Principles     and 

Freezing) 
Food  Technology  S4   (Special  Products) 
Practical  Science  S8 
Public  Speaking  S2 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Animal     Husbandry     S9     (Special     Dairy     Cattle 

Course) 
Business  English  SI 
Business  Management  S3 
Dairy  S3   (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and  other 

Milk  Products) 
Dairy  S5   (Judging  Dairy  Products) 
Veterinary  Science  Si   (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 
Physical  Education  S5   (Required  of  men  students 

not   participating   in   football;   also   required   of 

women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Economics  S2   (Marketing) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S6  (Dairy  Mechanics) 
Bacteriology  S4   (Dairy  Bacteriology) 
Dairy  S4  (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 
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Dairy  S-1.   (General  Dairying)    I. 

This  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  giving  the  development  of 
dairying  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  It  covers  the  secretion,  compo- 
sition, and  properties  of  milk ;  reasons  for  variation  in  the  per  cent  in  fat  in 
different  samples  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk  and  other  dairy 
products ;  other  common  milk  tests ;  the  advantage  of  testing  herds,  Herd 
Improvement  Associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of  market 
milk ;  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making  as  applied  to 
general  farm  conditions.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  testing  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  dairy  plant  expe- 
rience in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit^  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

Dairy  S-2.  (Testing  Milk  Products)  II. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  tests  used  in  dairy  industry 
processes. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  include  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  tests,  what 
they  indicate  and  their  importance  in  the  dairy  plant. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  dairy  laboratory  tests 
such  as  sediment,  flavor,  and  total  solids  of  milk ;  moisture,  fat  and  salt  determina- 
tion in  butter;  moisture  test  of  cheese;  the  operation  of  the  Mojonnier  tester  and 
the  modified  Babcock  tests  for  fat  in  dairy  products. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  work  students  will  be  required  to  arrange  for  work 
about  the  plant  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  dairy  plant  practices  and 
the  operation  of  dairy  machinery. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

Dairy  S-3.   (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and  Other  Milk  Products)   I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  making  of  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  portion  of  the  course  includes  a  careful  study  of 
modern  methods  of  manufacturing  the  common  frozen  dairy  products  (ice 
cream,  sherbets,  ices,  frozen  puddings,  punches,  mousses,  etc.). 

The  lecture  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  ice  cream  making, 
the  ingredients  found  in  ice  cream,  methods  of  preparing  and  standardizing 
mixes,  the  freezing  process,  methods  of  hardening,  marketing,  and  distribution 
of  the  finished  product. 

The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  ice 
cream  mixes,  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products,  and 
laboratory  tests  for  butterfat  and  total  solids  in  ice  cream. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  cheese  making,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
different  methods  of  manufacturing  hard  and  soft  cheese  (cheddar,  brick,  cream, 
neufchatel,  olive,  nut,  cottage,  cheese  spreads,  etc.). 

In  the  lectures  the  manufacture  of  the  different  cheeses  is  considered,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  the  entire  milk  supply  of  the  dairy  or  as  an 
economical  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  milk.  In  the  laboratory  work  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  concentrated 
products  as  sweetened  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk;  casein,  semi- 
solid buttermilk,  dried  whey,  malted  milk,  etc. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindquist,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson, 

and  Mr.  Finnegan. 
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Dairy  S-4.    (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making)   II. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  market  milk,  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
market  milk  industry  is  made.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessary  essentials  in 
producing  a  high  grade  milk ;  the  economics  of  milk  production  and  distribu- 
tion ;  food  value  and  uses ;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative  milk 
producers'  organizations ;  the  various  methods  of  marketing  milk ;  the  trans- 
portation, processing  and  delivery  of  milk ;  manufacture  and  marketing  of  sur- 
plus milk  in  the  form  of  by-products  as  cream,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate 
milk,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  receiving  and  making  quality  tests  on  milk 
and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  used  in  processing  market  milk. 

The  buttermaking  portion  of  the  course  includes  studies  of  milk  separation 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  use  of  separators ;  the  pasteurization  and  ripening 
of  cream ;  the  making  and  use  of  starters ;  a  study  of  churns  and  churning ; 
modern  methods  of  making  butter ;  tests  for  moisture,  salt,  fat,  and  curd  con- 
tent of  butter. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Professor  Hankinson,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist, 

and  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Dairy  S-5.    (Judging  Dairy  Products')     T. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  grading  and  evaluating  of  dairy  product  quality 
based  upon  product  flavor,  odor,  appearance,  and  body  and  texture  characteristics. 
Consideration  is  given  to  identification  and  correction  of  quality  defects.  Judging 
of  milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese,  chocolate  milk,  buttermilk  and  sour  cream 
will  be  emphasized. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Finnegan. 

Dairy  S-6.    (General  Course  for  Poultry  Majors)    II. 

This  course  takes  up  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  New  England  States. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  secretion,  composition,  and  properties  of  milk,  reasons 
for  variation  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  different  samples  of  milk.  The  Babcock 
test  for  fat  in  milk,  cream,  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  the  advantages  of  testing 
herds,  herd  improvement  associations,  advanced  registry  work ;  the  handling  of 
market  milk,  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making,  as 
applied  to  general  farm  conditions. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  in  testing  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
butter  fat. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Finnegan. 

Dairy  S-8.    (Grading  and  Marketing  of  Dairy  Proctucts)   II. 

This  course  is  arranged  for  students  specializing  in  Food  Management  to 
provide  a  basis  for  the  more  intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

It  includes  a  consideration  of  the  composition,  food  value,  selection,  and  use 
of  the  different  dairy  products ;  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  marketing  and 
grading;  a  survey  of  processing  methods  and  types  of  packages;  and  laboratory 
practice  in  testing  milk  products  and  in  evaluating  and  identifying  eating  quality 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale  markets 
in  Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson,  Mr.  Finnegan. 
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POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Jeffrey,  Professor   Sanctuary,  Assistant  Professor  Banta, 
Assistant  Professor  Vondell  ' 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  poultry  work  for  men  and  women  who 
.  have  had  the  proper  training.  Graduates  from  this  department  have  taken 
their  places  as  leaders  in  the  industry  and  have  filled  them  capably.  Some 
of  them  own  their  own  breeding  farms,  manage  or  assist  in  the  management 
of  commercial  egg  farms,  while  others  are  in  those  industries  which  are  closely 
allied  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

Seven  specialized  courses  and  one  general  course  are  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment. Those  students  who  specialize  in  poultry  culture  take  all  eight  courses. 
The  general  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  specializing  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  successful 
poultry  raising  when  a  sideline  on  the  farm. 

The  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  poultry  husbandry  include  quarters 
and  equipment  in  Stockbridge  Hall  for  efficient  classroom  teaching  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  University  Poultry  Farm,  our  practical  laboratory,  comprises  classrooms 
and  laboratories  which  provide  facilities  for  practice  in  incubation,  breeding, 
feeding,  killing,  picking,  candling  and  grading  eggs,  caponizing,  judging,  sexing, 
construction  of  poultry  houses  and  appliances,  and  other  phases  of  poultry  work. 

The  well-bred  flock  of  about  1,500  adult  birds  consists  principally  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  The  largest  flocks  of  ap- 
proximately 150  birds  are  used  primarily  for  practical  experiments  and  demon- 
strations in  housing,  feeding,  breeding  and  management.  Equipment  includes 
several  types  of  lamp  and  mammoth  type  incubators ;  many  styles  of  coal  and 
electric  brooders  and  chick  batteries  for  brooding  and  rearing  approximately 
5,000  chicks.   A  flock  of  several  hundred  Jersey  Buff  Turkeys  is  maintained. 

The  practical  phases  of  commercial  poultry  production  are  stressed  in  the 
courses  offered. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  poultry  farms,  owner  operators  and  managers ;  poultry 
breeding  farms ;  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders ;  wholesale  and  retail 
poultry  meats ;  testing,  grading  and  packing  eggs ;  poultry  cooperative  sales 
work  with  eggs,  dressed  and  live  fowl ;  salesmen  for  poultry  feeds  and  equipment; 
broiler  production  and  day-old  chicks;  turkey  and  duck  farms,  breeding  (record 
of  performance)  and  disease  control   (Pullorum)   field  men. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $37 
per  student.  All  poultry  Stockbridge  students  will  be  required  to  make  a  trip  to 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show  which  is  held  sometime  during  the  month  of  January. 
Estimated  cost  $6.00. 

Poultry  Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy  SI   (Soil  Management) 

Animal  Husbandry  S9  (Special  Dairy  Cattle 
course) 

Bacteriology  Si  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Farm  Management  S3 

Poultry  Husbandry  SI   (Judging  and  Housing) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable  Growing  S9   (General  Course) 

Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 

(Four  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Seven  Months  Placement  Training) 

Dairy  S6  (General  Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S2  (Incubation  and  Brood- 
ing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S12   (Specialties) 

Public  Speaking  S2 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  Si  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S3   (Farm  Shop) 

Fruit  Growing  S9  (General  Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S5   (Marketing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S7  (Breeding) 

Veterinary  Science  SI   (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S2   (Farm  Power) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S8  (Farm  Structures) 
Business  English  S2 
Farm   Management   S2    (Farm   Management   and 

Accounts) 
Poultry  Husbandry  S4   (Feeding) 
Poultry  Husbandry  S8   (Supervised  Reading  and 

Management) 
Veterinary  Science  S2  (Applied  Animal  Sanitary 

Science) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-1.    (Judging  and  Housing)    I. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  economically  important  types  of 
breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  judging  for  egg  production  capacity,  and  for  exhibition 
quality.  This  course  also  covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  constructing  and 
equipping  houses  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm.  A  few  trips  to  nearby  poultry 
plants  may  be  taken  to  study  poultry  house  ventilation.  Two  credits  for  judging; 
three  credits  for  housing. 

3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Sanctuary  and  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-2.    (Incubating  and  Brooding)  H. 

A  study  of  incubation  and  brooding  is  made  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
standard  incubators  and  brooders  and  through  a  consideration  of  basic  principles. 
Students  select  and  grade  hatching  eggs,  operate  small  incubators  and  observe 
mammoth  incubators  for  a  period  of  time.  Under  supervision  each  student  has 
charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks. 

The  incubation  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  three  class  hours,  one  labora- 
tory period  and  one  practice  period,  and  will  run  parallel  to  the  brooding  part 
which  will  consist  of  two  class  hours,  one  laboratory  period  and  one  practice  hour. 

5  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  and  the  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods  in  incubation  and  brooding  practice.    (7  days  a  week.)    Credit,  9. 

Professor  Sanctuary. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-4.    (Feeding)    II. 

A  study  of  the  scientific  principles  of  nutrition  essential  to  commercial  success, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  vitamins.  Rations  properly  balanced  for  various 
purposes  will  be  calculated.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  different  methods 
of  feeding  is  included.  Textbook :  "Feeding  Poultry"  by  Heuser — Published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assista>.nt  Professor  Banta. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-5.    (Marketing)    I. 

A  study  of  preparing  eggs  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  northeastern  markets.  Grades,  prices  and  reports  are  studied  in  con- 
junction with  different  marketing  methods.  The  laboratories  are  designed  to 
cover  the  field  of  practical  grading,  internal  study,  candling  and  packing  of 
eggs  as  well  as  selection,  fattening  and  killing  and  dressing  poultry  by  the 
latest  approved  methods. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $2.00.  Text:  Benjamin,  Pierce  and  Termohlen's  "Marketing 
Poultry  Products". 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 
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Poultry  Husbandry  S-7.    (Breeding)    I. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  poultry  by  means  of 
mass  selection,  cockerel  progeny,  flock  improA^ement,  and  pedigree  methods  of 
breeding.  Students  follow  through  each  step  of  a  pedigree  hatch  and  assist  in 
the  selection  of  the  breeders  used  at  the  university  plant.  Basic  principles  of 
heredity  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  good  breeding  practices  are  studied. 
A  textbook  costing  $3.00  to  $4.00  will  be  required. 

4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Sanctuary. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-8.    (Supervised  Reading  and  Management)    H. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  references  in  the  field  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  Oral  reports  will  be  required.  A  major  part  of  the  work  will  be  the 
writing  of  a  term  paper  and  students  will  be  graded  on  their  ability  to  summarize 
reference  reading  and  on  the  neatness  of  their  work.  Required  day  trips  totalling 
three  or  four  days  to  representative  commercial  poultry  areas  are  made  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $30.00  per  student.  The  basic  factors  essential  to  a  finan- 
cially successful  poultry  enterprise  are  analyzed. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

•Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.    I. 

This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of  eggs,  market  classification,  a  study 
of  eggs  in  the  local  markets,  dressing  poultry  and  various  ways  of  preparing 
poultry  for  the  table.  Prices  and  market  operations  form  an  active  part  of  the 
course. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  the  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $2.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-10.    (General  Poultry  Husbandry)  II. 

Poultry  keeping  as  a  national  industry ;  its  importance  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution ;  opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  Massachusetts ; 
principles  of  feeding ;  utility  classification  of  fowl ;  incubation ;  the  production 
of  hatching  eggs ;  the  baby  chick  industry ;  and  brooding  and  rearing.  Practical 
exercises  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  various 
types  of  incubators,  brooders,  brooder-houses,  etc.  Textbook:  Jull,  "Successful 
Poultry  Management."  Note:  Students  who  take  course  S-10  must  get  permis- 
sion from  the  Poultry  Department  to  take  advanced  poultry  courses. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-12.    (Specialties)    II. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  game  birds  are  considered.  Breeding,  incubation, 
feeding,  rearing,  management,  marketing,  housing,  and  disease  control  methods 
and  practices  are  studied.  Most  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  turkeys. 
Textbook :  Jull,  "Raising  Turkeys,"  etc. 

4  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Jeffrey. 
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ARBORICULTURE 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Arboriculture  is  the  care  of  trees.  It  includes  tree  planting ;  large  tree  mov- 
ing;  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tree  diseases,  defects,  and  mechanical  injuries; 
identification  and  control  of  tree  insect  pests;  fertilizing;  pruning  and  repair 
of  storm  or  otherwise  damaged  trees ;  and  removal  of  dead  or  undesirable  trees. 
A  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  trees  and  a  demand  for  a  tree  mainte- 
nance service  has  led  to  the  development  of  organizations  to  supply  it.  These 
firms  desire  trained  men.  All  Massachusetts  towns  are  required  to  elect  tree 
wardens.  The  men  who  accept  this  responsibility  should  be  trained  in  the  re- 
quirements of  trees  and  their  care.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  basic 
training  in  the  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  to  supply  these  needs. 

This  University  offered  the  first  course  in  the  country  on  shade  tree  care  in 
1895,  and  since  then  a  very  high  degree  of  interest  in  shade  trees  has  been  main- 
tained here.  Annually  in  March  a  school  of  one  week's  duration  for  tree  wardens 
is  held  on  the  campus.  This  school  brings  together  tree  wardens  and  men  in- 
terested in  tree  care  to  discuss  their  problems.  Parts  of  the  program  of  the  school 
will  be  of  interest  to  students  in  this  course. 

Our  large  campus  has  a  wide  variety  of  trees  of  all  ages  with  which  the  stu- 
dent becomes  acquainted,  and  which  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  problems 
similar  to  those  one  will  have  to  meet  in  practice.  The  research  laboratory  in 
shade  tree  diseases  for  the  state  is  also  located  on  the  campus. 

The  Massachusetts  Arborists'  Association  and  the  Massachusetts  Tree  War- 
dens and  Foresters  Association  have  approved  this  course  as  a  basic  training 
program. 

Due  to  limited  quota  of  fifteen  students  in  each  class  and  need  for  careful 
selection  of  candidates  based  on  physical  qualifications  and  business  objectives, 
as  well  as  adequate  scholastic  preparation,  a  personal  interview  is  required  of 
all  applicants  before  final  acceptance  can  be  given. 

Those  electing  Arboriculture  must  register  two  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  fall  semester  for  the  preliminary  training  period.  Applicants  will  be  notified 
of  the  date  of  registration.  This  two-week  period  before  the  start  of  regular 
class  work  will  be  used  for  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  ropes,  climbing,  and 
the  use  of  knots  and  safety  practices.  Eight  hours  a  day  will  be  given  over  com- 
pletely to  this  purpose.  Only  those  who  qualify  in  this  preliminary  program  will 
be  permitted  to  take  the  course  in  Arboriculture.  Those  who  do  not  qualify  may 
take  the  Ornamental  Horticulture  course.  All  students  applying  for  the  course 
must  have  a  doctor's  certification  that  they  are  physically  fit.  Any  heart  ailment 
or  other  serious  weakness  automatically  disqualifies  an  applicant. 

Senior  Field  Trips:  Seniors  will  make  an  annual  three-day  field  trip  late  in 
October.  There  will  also  be  three  one-day  trips  to  attend  shade  tree  conferences 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  One  trip  will  be  made  to  the  Bussey  Institute 
to  study  plant  breeding  techniques  and  demonstrations. 

Freshman  Field  Trips:  Three  trips  to  survey  field  work  in  the  various  phases 
of  arboriculture  in  the  state.  Two  trips  to  attend  shade  tree  conferences.  One 
trip  to  study  the  tree  types  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Arboriculture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Eighteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy  Si    (Soil  Management) 

Agronomy  SS  (Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Fine  Turf  Areas) 

Arboriculture  SO  (Tree  Climbing.  Special  Quali- 
fying Course) 

Arboriculture  SI   (Practices  and  Policies) 

Botany  SI   (Tree  Physiology) 

Horticulture  SI   (Plant  Materials,  Trees) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks   Resident   Instruction   Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 
Arboriculture  S2  (Continuation  of  SI) 
Botany  S2   (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology  82  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees  and 

Shrubs) 
Horticulture  S2  (Plant  Propagation) 
Public  Speaking  S2 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Arboriculture  S3    (Diagnosis  and  Control) 
Arboriculture  S5   (Shade  Tree  and  Shrub  Pests) 
Arboriculture  S7   (Shade  Tree  Surveys  and  Cost 

Estimates) 
Business  English  SI 
Forestry  S3   (Woodland  Management) 
Horticulture  S3   (Surveying  and  Mapping) 
Physical    Education    S5    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Arboriculture  S4  (Diagnosis  and  Control) 
Arboriculture  S6  (Shade  Tree  and  Shrub  Pests) 
Arboriculture  S8   (Shade  Tree  Surveys  and  Cost 

Estimates) 
Fruit  Growing  S4   (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Horticulture   S4    (Landscape    Construction    Prob- 
lems) 
Horticulture  S6  (Plant  Materials,  Shrubs) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 

Arboriculture  S-0.    (Tree  Climbing)    T. 

For  two  weeks  previous  to  the  regular  opening  of  school,  all  students  electing 
this  major  will  attend  a  special  qualifying  course  in  tree  climbing.  This  course 
will  be  conducted  on  the  campus  for  eight  hours  each  clay  for  two  weeks  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  ropes,  tools,  and  climbing  techniques.  To  be  enrolled  in 
the  arboriculture  major  all  students  must  pass  this  qualifying  tree  climbing 
practice. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Arboriculture  S-1.    (Practices  and  Policies)    I. 

Factual  material  covering  the  phases  or  types  of  work ;  pruning,  cabling, 
bracing,  fertilization  and  line  clearance.  Laboratory  work  in  the  application  of 
class  discussion. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Arboriculture  S-2.    (Continuation  of  S-1)    II. 

Soils,  their  origin,  structure  and  function  as  pertaining  to  tree  growth  and 
development.  Fertilizers,  their  use,  sources,  application  and  functions  of  their 
elements  in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  tree.  Cuts  and  fills  and  their 
treatment  and  simple  cavity  treatments. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance  programs  following  the  closing  of  the  regular 
eight  week  session.  One  week  of  training  in  tree  moving,  fertilization,  and 
cabling.  During  this  week  of  training  the  students  will  spend  all  their  time  in 
the  field.    There  will  be  no  scheduled  classes  in  any  other  courses. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Arboriculture  S-3  and  S-4.    (Diagnosis  and  Control)   I.  II. 

Individual  and  class  assignments  in  the  diagnosis  of  infectious  and  non-infec- 
tious diseases  and  the  proper  treatments  and  corrective  measures.  Analysis  of 
symptoms  and  effects  common  to  diseases  and  environmental  influences.  Methods 
and  techniques  used  to  determine  the  causes  and  their  treatments. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Arboriculture  S-5  and  S-6.    (Shade  Tree  and  Shrub  Pests)   I.  II. 

Recognition  of  the  prevalent  shade  tree  and  shrub  insects  and  diseases,  their 
life  cycles,  control  measures,  equipment  and  materials  used  in  control.  The 
lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  diseases  and  insects  will  run  concurrently 
throughout  the  two  semesters  of  the  senior  year.  Insect  and  fungus  collection  of 
specimens  required. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 
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Arboriculture  S-7  and  S-8.  (Shade  Tree  Surveys  and  Cost  Estimates)  I.  II. 
The  use  atid  determination  of  shade  tree  surveys.  Time  and  cost  estimates 
and  shade  tree  maintenance  programs  as  determined  by  shade  tree  surveys.  City 
planting  and  planning  programs  essential  for  city  and  street  tree  care  and  de- 
velopment.  Advanced  work  in  cavity  treatments,  bracing  and  cabling. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 
Trains  for  Jobs  Like  These: 

Operators,  foremen  and  salesmen  for  arboriculture  firms,  utility  line  clearance 
foremen,  deputy  tree  wardens  and  eventually  tree  wardens  in  towns  and  cities, 
tree  care  in  estates,  parks,  state  highways,  college  campuses  or  grounds  of  other 
public  institutions,  developing  one's  own  service  organization  for  the  practice  of 
arboriculture. 

Recommended   clothes  for  tree  climbing :   breeches,   good  heavy  workshirts. 

All  students  qualifying  will  be  required  to  obtain  personal  tools  for  cavity 
work,  a  hand  saw,  and  a  pair  of  14"  or  16"  high  top  shoes  with  rubber  or  com- 
position soles  and  heels  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $50.00.  These  can  be  obtained 
through  the  University  Bookstore. 

In  each  of  the  Arboriculture  courses  SI,  S2,  S3,  S4,  S5,  S6,  S7,  and  S8,  re- 
quired trips  will  be  made  to  commercial  operations  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
the  travel  cost  to  be  borne  bv  the  student,  not  to  exceed  $10  per  semester,  or  a 
total  of  $40. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  GROWING 

Professor  Snyder,  Assistaint  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.  Johnson 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  both  men  and  women  who  complete  the 
Stockbridge  School  vegetable  growing  courses.  These  include  the  operation  of 
a  market  garden,  truck  crop,  or  greenhouse  business ;  skilled  employees  of  com- 
mercial operators ;  operators  or  trained  employees  in  the  many  types  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  marketing;  employees  in  responsible  positions  on  private  estates, 
private  and  state  institutions  as  well  as  with  commercial  companies  handling 
agricultural  products  such  as  fertilizers,  seed  and  various  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops  is  a  highly  specialized  busi- 
ness involving  a  background  of  technical  training  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical skills.  The  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable  Growing  are 
well  qualified  and  adequate  to  give  a  thorough  training  to  students  in  the  funda- 
mentals essential  to  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing  the  many  vegetable  crops 
commonly  grown  in  New  England. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department,  trips  will  be  made  to  several 
production  areas  and  markets  to  observe  actual  operations. 


Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  market  garden  and  truck  farms,  growers  of  commercial 
vegetable  crops  in  greenhouses,  cold  frames,  and  fields.  Operating  all  types  of 
farm  machinery,  tractors,  cultivators,  seeders,  both  motor  and  horse-drawn ; 
preparing  crops  for  market,  sorting,  grading,  bunching,  packing.  Wholesale 
and  retail  sales  and  distribution.  Workers  for  seed-growing  firms,  plant  breed- 
ing and  field  work  on  testing  plots.  Operators,  owners,  managers  of  vegetable 
crop  farms.  State  and  federal  market  inspectors  on  commercial  grades  and 
packs.  Buyers  and  inspectors  for  dehydration  and  quick  freezer  plants.  Institu- 
tional farm  managers. 

Field, trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40 
per  student. 


Commercial  Vegetable   Growing 
First  Year   , 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agronomy  Si   (Soil  Management)       _' 
Floriculture  S3   (Greenhouse  Management) 
Fruit  Growing  Si    (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 
Public  Speaking  SI 
Vegetable   Growing   SI    (Principles  of   Vegetable 

Culture) 
Vegetable     Growing    S3     (Systematic     Vegetable 

Growing) 
Physical    Education    SI    is   required   of   men   stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football;    also    re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 

Floriculture  S2  (Greenhouse  Construction  and 
Heating) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  SIO  (General  Course) 

Public  Speaking  S2 

Vegetable  Growing  S2  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Vegetable  Growing  S12  (Diseases,  Insects,  and 
Their  Control) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  SI    (Farm  Power) 
Agricultural     Engineering     S9      (Drainage     and 

Farm  Structures) 
Beekeeping    SI     (Fall    Management,    Wintering, 

Honey,  and  Bee  Diseases) 
Business  English  SI 
Fruit  Growing  S7   (Small  Fruits) 
Vegetable  Growing  SS   (Market  Practices) 
Vegetable    Growing    S7     (Commercial    Vegetable 

Growing) 
Physical    Education    SS     (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football;    also    re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Beekeeping  S2    (Spring  Management,  Pollination 

and  Honey  Production) 
Farm    Management   S2    (Farm   Management   and 

Accounts) 
Food  Technology  S2   (Basic  Principles,  Freezing, 

Canning  and  Pickling) 
Fruit  Growing  S4   (Fruit   Pests  and  Spraying) 
Vegetable  Growing  S4   (Vegetable  Forcing) 
Vegetable  Growing  S6  (Marketing  Methods) 
Vegetable    Growing    S8     (Commercial    Vegetable 

Growing) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Vegetable  Growing  S-1.    '(Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)   I. 

Lecture  periods  are  devoted  to  discussions  covering  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  plant  structure  and  growth  as  they  influence  and  regulate  commercial 
vegetable  culture.  The  w^ork  in  the  laboratory  includes  detailed  studies  in 
seedage,  plant  growing,  manures  and  fertilizers,  garden  planting,  pests,  storage 
and  marketing. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-2.    (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)   II. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  more  important  environmental 
factors  of  the  soil  and  climate  which  regulate  plant  growth  and  reproduction, 
including  water^  temperature,  light,  humidity  and  wind. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-3.    (Systematic  V^egetable  Growing)   I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables;  judg- 
ing and  exhibiting;  seed  production  and  variety  improvement  work. 

1  class  hour  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-4.    (Vegetable  Forcing)  II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  vegetable  crops  commonly  grown  in  forcing  structures,  especially 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  mushrooms  and  rhubarb.  Discussions  will  also 
include  the  growing  and  handling  of  vegetable  plants  for  field  setting,  in  plant 
houses,  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-5.    (Marketing  Practices)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  and  practices  involved  in  harvesting,  preparing 
for  market  (bunching,  tying,  wrapping,  waxing),  grading,  packaging,  packages 
used,  brands  and  inspection  of  vegetables  for  various  market  outlets  as  well  as 
packing  house  facilities  and  storage.  Trips  to  nearby  and  Boston  markets  will 
cost  approximately  $10. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder. 
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Vegetable  Growing  S-6.    (Marketing  Methods)  TI. 

A  continuation  of  the  studies  in  S-5  covering  the  marketing  of  vegetables  with 
emphasis  on  advertising,  salesmanship,  roadside  markets,  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets,  market  reports  and  transportation  by  truck,  rail  and  plane. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-7.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)   I. 

Problems  and  practices  of  the  commercial  grower  are  discussed  as  they  involve 
seedage,  planting,  cultivation,  irrigation,  tools,  machinery,  farm  organization, 
and  management. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-8.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Vegetable  Growing  S-7  in  which  the  discussions 
involve  the  cultural  practices  for  the  various  vegetables  that  are  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  New  England  area.  Organized  trips  to  market  gardening 
areas  are  required  which  cover  a  period  of  approximately  three  days  and  cost 
about  $30. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-9.    (General  Course)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  a  study  of  vegetable  growing.  Atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  starting  plants  early,  transplanting,  seeding,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  dusting,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  storing  the  more  important  vege- 
table crops. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-12.    (Diseases,  Insects  and  Their  Control)  II. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  those  students  majoring  in  vegetable  growing 
an  understanding  of  the  more  common  insects  and  diseases  which  attack  vege- 
table plants  and  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  controlling  these  pests. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 
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FLORICULTURE 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard, 
Assistant  Professor  Ross,  Mr.  Dunham 

Students  who  complete  the  major  in  Floriculture  are  fitted  primarily  for  work 
in  commercial  and  private  estate  greenhouse  establishments  and  retail  flower 
stores.  After  gaining  experience  such  students  may  be  able  to  start  in  business 
for  themselves.  With  the  courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  they  should  be 
qualified  for  positions  on  private  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  nurseries. 

The  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Department  are  located  in  French  Hall.  Of 
the  two  lecture  rooms,  one  will  accommodate  SO  students,  the  other  30  students ; 
a  laboratory,  equipped  with  slate-covered  tables,  will  accommodate  40  students ; 
the  greenhouse  laboratory  for  20  students  provides  excellent  facilities  for  much 
of  the  practical  work.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  there  are  located  a  spe- 
cially prepared  room  for  bulb  storage,  a  fertilizer  and  tool  room,  and  space  for 
general  storage  purposes. 

The  glass  area  of  the  Department  consists  of  approximately  14,000  square  feet 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  the  French  Hall  range  of  11,800  square  feet,  a  modern, 
practical,  commercial  range  including  propagating,  palm  and  fern,  chrysanthe- 
mum, carnation,  rose  and  student  houses;  (2)  approximately  2,200  square  feet 
in  cold  frames  and  hotbeds.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  the  use  of  the 
materials  in  the  Durfee  Plant  Houses,  an  old  range  of  7,400  square  feet,  which 
houses  primarily  a  collection  of  tropical,  decorative,  and  other  conservatory 
plants. 

Land  is  available  for  the  outdoor  culture  of  florists'  crops.  A  small  perennial 
garden  and  a  small  rose  garden  are  maintained. 

Trains  B'or  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  commercial  greenhouses  and  on  private  estates,  growing 
all  types  of  flower  crops ;  wholesale  and  retail  florists,  growers,  salesmen,  man- 
agers ;  flower  arrangement  work,  designers  and  decorators  in  retail  flower  stores ; 
salesmen  for  florists'  supplies  and  equipment. 

Students  who  major  in  Floriculture  are  required  to  purchase  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  first  year,  Taylor's  Garden  Dictionary,  estimated  at  $5.00. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20.00. 


Floriculture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy  SI   (Soil  Management) 

Floriculture  SI   (Garden  Materials) 

Floriculture  S3   (Greenhouse  Management) 

Horticulture  SI    (Plant  Materials) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable  Growing  SI  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 

(Eight   Weeks   Resident   Instruction  Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 
Botany  S2  (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology     S2     (Insect    Pests    of    Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers) 
Floriculture    S2     (Greenhouse    Construction    and 

Heating) 
Horticulture  _S2   (Plant  Propagation) 
Public  Speaking  S2 
Vegetable   Growing   S2    (Principles   of   Vegetable 

Culture) 

Elective 
Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S3   (Farm  Shop) 
Business     Management     SI      (Fundamentals     of 

Business  Management) 
Floriculture  SS   (Commercial  Production) 
Floriculture  S7   (Flower  Arrangement) 
Fruit  Growing  S7  (Small  Fruits) 
Horticulture  S7  (Grounds  Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    S5    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football;    also    re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Business  English  S2 

Floriculture  S6   (Commercial  Production) 

Floriculture  S8  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 

Floriculture  SIO  (Conservatory  Plants) 

Horticulture  S6  (Plant  Materials) 

Vegetable  Growing  S4   (Vegetable  Forcing) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 


Floriculture  S-1.    (Garden  Materials)  I. 

A  study  of  the  annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  perennials,  and  bedding  plants 
which  are  commonly  used  in  commercial  floriculture  and  in  private  estate  work. 
Methods  of  propagation,  culture  and  uses  are  considered.  Laboratory  exercises 
include  work  in  propagation,  planting,  identification  of  materials,  and  planning 
of  beds  and  borders. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 
Mp.  Dunham. 


Floriculture  S-2.    (Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating)  II. 

The  origin,  growth,  and  importance  of  the  floricultural  industry;  types  of 
greenhouses,  types  of  construction,  painting,  glazing,  ventilators,  beds  and 
benches,  and  methods  of  heating.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  visit  greenhouse  ranges 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst  with  university  transportation. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer  and 
Assistant  Professor  Ross. 

Floriculture  S-3.    (Greenhouse  Management)  I. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  greenhouse  management  including  the  considera- 
tion of  soils,  fertilizers,  watering,  ventilation,  temperature  regulation,  insect  and 
disease  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professors  Hubbard  and  Ross. 

Floriculture  S-5.    (Commercial  Production)  I. 

Courses  S-5  and  S-6  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  important  commer- 
cial crops.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  (under  glass)  of  carnations, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  sweet  peas  and  snapdragons.  Other  cutflower  crops  and 
seasonal  pot  plants  are  also  considered.  Modern  methods  of  production  includ- 
ing soilless  culture  and  subirrigation  practices  are  discussed  in  detail. 

All  members  of  the  class  may  be  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  a  large 
commercial  greenhouse  range  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $10.00  each. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 


Floriculture  S-6.    (Commercial  Production)  II. 

A  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-5. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 
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Floriculture  S-7.    (Flower  Arrangement)    I. 

The  lectures  include  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and .  techniques  underlying 
the  use  of  flowers  in  corsages,  wedding  bouquets,  vase,  bowl,  and  basket  arrange- 
ments, table  decorations,  funeral  designs  and  sprays,  and  decorations  for  public 
functions.  The  study  of  color  and  color  harmonies  is  also  considered  in  this 
course.  The  laboratory  periods  provide  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in  making 
the  various  types  of  arrangements  which  are  considered  in  the  classroom. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  required  to  take  a  one  day  trip  to  attend 
the  United  Florists'  Trade  Fair  and  School  in  Boston. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Ross. 

Floriculture  S-8.    (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants)    II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-1  and  is  intended  for  students 
majoring  in  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture.  It  provides  opportunity 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  many  of  the  plants  considered  in  the  preceding  course 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  uses  in  gardens  and  in  other  types  of  landscape 
planting.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  study  and  identification  of  plants,  planning 
of  borders  and  gardens. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  take  a  one-half  day  trip  to  attend  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Flower  Show  in  Springfield. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Dunham. 

Floriculture  S-10.     (Conservatory  Plants)   II. 

A  study  of  the  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowering,  used  in  conservatories  and 
in  decorative  work  or  sold  in  the  retail  flower  shop.  Methods  of  propagation, 
culture,  uses  and  identification  of  plants  are  included  in  the  course.  Trips  may 
be  taken  to  visit  the  conservatories  at  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  with 
university  transportation. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Dunham. 
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FOOD  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Fellers,  Associate  Professor  Levine,  Assistant  Professor 

KranZj  Mr.  Nebesky 

Food  management  work  in  all  its  various  trade  sub-divisions  is  closely  allied 
to  food  production  work.  Purchasing  agents  for  wholesale  and  retail  food  chains 
must  know  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  meats,  and  dairy  products  such 
as  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream ;  poultry  products  such  as  fowl,  ducks, 
turkeys,  and  all  kinds  of  eggs  and  egg  products.  This  same  knowledge  of  su- 
perior grades,  varieties,  and  packs  of  all  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  the 
modern  methods  of  cooling,  freezing,  preserving,  processing,  and  serving,  is 
highly  essential  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  for  its  supply  of  future 
managers,  stewards,  and  operators.  Lunchroom,  tearoom,  and  all  summer  resort 
operators  should  have  thorough  training  in  the  procurement  of  food  supplies 
of  superior  quality  if  trade  competition  and  public  demands  are  to  be  efficiently 
and  economically  controlled. 

Modern  methods  of  food  processing  including  canning,  freezing,  dehydration 
and  packaging,  place  a  greater  responsibility  on  institutional  buyers.  Sound 
knowledge  in  food  production  methods  may  be  considered  essential  to  the  com- 
plete training  of  stewards,  food  managers,  and  restaurant  operators.  Railroad 
and  aviation  dining  service  offer  large  new  fields  for  food  management  efficiency 
and  service. 

Planning  of  menus  and  preparation  of  food  is  studied  and  practiced  in  this 
course,  along  with  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  food  production  program  in 
agriculture.  The  excellent  equipment  of  the  farms,  orchards,  food,  technology 
laboratories  and  dining  halls,  is  a  major  factor  for  thorough  training  which  this 
University  provides. 

This  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Hotel  Association  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association  whose  members  are  cooperating  in  the 
placement  and  employment  of  students  and  graduates.  The  Boston  Stewards 
Club  has  generously  donated  an  annual  scholarship  prize  fund  and  the  state  hotel 
association  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  student  aid. 

The  Food  Management  course  is  given  with  the  cooperation  of  the  University 
dining  halls  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Walter  O.  Johnson. 

Due  to  limited  quota  of  twelve  students  in  each  class  and  need  for  careful 
selection  of  candidates  based  on  scholastic  preparation,  business  objectives,  and 
experience  factors  determining  choice  of  course,  a  personal  interview  is  required 
of  all  applicants  before  final  acceptance  can  be  given. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Assistant  cooks,  cooks,  stewards,  in  restaurants,  cafeterias,  hotels,  country 
inns  and  vacation  resorts  serving  both  summer  and  winter  clientele.  All  New 
England  states  have  a  huge  business  in  their  country  areas  providing  home- 
grown foods  and  food  products  for  the  year-round  vacation  trade.  Many  farm 
homes  and  boarding  houses  rely  on  this  type  of  business  for  a  considerable  part 
of  their  income.  New  England  foods  from  shore  and  farm  have  earned  a 
distinctive  quality  which  this  course  seeks  to  maintain. 

For  butchering  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and  preparation  of  com- 
mercial meat  cuts  and  products.  For  quick  freezing  all  types  of  farm  products  for 
commercial  sale  or  for  freezer  locker  plants,  their  operation  and  maintenance. 
For  work  in  canning  and  preserving  plants. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $52.00 
per  student. 
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Food   Management 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Foods  and  Nutrition  Si  (Basic  Principles  of 
Food  Preparation) 

General  Mathematics  SI 

Introduction  to  Ste warding  SI 

Kitchen  Administration  SI 

Menu  Planning  Si 

Poultry  Husbandry  89 

Practical  Science  S7 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable  Growing  SS   (Marketing  Practice) 

Quantity  Foods  SI 

Wines  SI 

Physical  Education  Sl  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  followed  by 

four  months  Placement  Training) 
Agricultural    Engineering    S12     (Food    Handling 

Equipment) 
Foods   and  Nutrition    S2    (Meal   Preparation  and 

Service) 
Food  Technology  82   (Basic  Principles,  Freezing, 

and  Canning) 
Hotel  Accounts  82 
Practical  Science  88 
Public  Speaking  82 
Quantity  Foods  82 
Special  Lectures  82 
Wines  82 

Elective 
Physical  Education  84  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Bacteriology  S3  (Food  Sanitation) 

Entomology  83   (Structural  Pests) 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S3   (Elementary  Nutrition) 

Food  Technology  85    (Food  Manufacturing) 

Fruit  Growing  Sll   (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling) 

Kitchen  Administration  S3 

Quantity  Foods  83  (Preparation  and  Serving 
Dinner) 

Storekeeping  81 

Physical  Education  85  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  84  (Marketing) 

Animal      Husbandry      88      (Food      Management 

Meats) 
Business  English  82 
Dairy    88     (Grading    and    Marketing    of    Dairy 

Products) 
Food  Service  82 
Hotel  Accounts  82 
Menu  Planning  82 
Special  Lectures  84 

Electives 

Physical  Education  84  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


Agricultural  Economics  S-4.     (Marketing)   II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  purchasing  and  in  management 
for  Hotel  Stewards.  A  study  of  the  distribution  system  for  food  products  will 
be  given  as  well  as  merchandising  practices,  store  location,  advertising  and  per- 
sonnel management. 


2  class  hours  a  week. 


Credit,  2. 
Professor  Lindsey. 


Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.    (Food  Handling  Equipment)    II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  operation,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  kitchen 
and  other  equipment  used  in  food  preparation  for  large  groups.  Refrigeration, 
heating  and  cooking,  cleaning,  and  lighting  equipment,  as  well  as  pumps  and 
electrical  appliances  are  covered  in  exercises  which  give  incidental  practice  in 
soldering,  pipe  fitting,  and  the  selection  of  proper  wire  size. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  commercial  agencies,  a  one-day  period  of  special 
instruction  on  industrial  kitchen  equipment  and  commercial  lighting  applica- 
tions is  provided. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pflug. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-8.     (Meats  Course)   II. 

For  Seniors  in  the  Food  Management  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judging,  pur- 
chasing, and  efficiently  utilizing  meat  and  meat  products.  Laboratories  will 
involve  actual  slaughtering,  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail  cutting,  and  prepara- 
tion of  by-products.  Judging  practice  will  be  secured  in  a  near  by  packer 
cooler  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  one  day  trip  costing  $10.00  will  be  scheduled 
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to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston.  Textbook :  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We 
Eat."  Special  equipment  needed  for  this  course  includes  knives,  boots,  and  wash 
suits, — estimated  cost  $15.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hale. 

Bacteriology  S-3.    (Food  Sanitation)   I. 

This  course  includes  a  general  study  of  micro-organisms  responsible  for  the 
common  diseases  of  man  and  the  methods  employed  in  their  detection  and  con- 
trol. It  introduces  the  student  to  the  application  of  bacteriological  principles 
in  the  analysis  of  water,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  other  food  substances. 
Bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  are  studied  as  living  agents  responsible  for  the  decay, 
spoilage  and  infection  of  foods.  The  importance  of  the  proper  control  of  these 
living  agents  in  the  production  and  ripening  of  certain  foods  is  considered.  The 
conditions  necessary  for  microbial  growth  and  factors  responsible  for  the  uni- 
versal distribution  of  micro-organisms  are  studied.  The  application  of  sanitation, 
chemical  preservatives  and  physical  and  environmental  conditions  in  the  control 
of  food  infection  or  spoilage  is  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  the  practical  problems 
of  food  sanitation,  spoilage,  handling,  and  preservation  a  better  understanding 
of  bacteria  and  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the  sanitary  production 
and  handling  of  foods. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Perriello. 

Dairy  S-8.    (Grading  and  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products)   II. 

This  course  is  arranged  for  students  specializing  in  Food  Management  to 
provide  a  basis  for  the  more  intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

It  includes  a  consideration  of  the  composition,  food  value,  selection,  and  use 
of  the  different  dairy  products ;  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  marketing  and 
grading;  a  survey  of  processing  methods  and  types  of  packages;  and  laboratory 
practice  in  testing  milk  products  and  in  evaluating  and  identifying  eating  quality 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale  markets 
in  Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson, 
Mr.  Finnegan. 

Entomology  S-3.    (Structural  Pests)  I. 

This  course  is  offered  during  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  first  semester. 
General  introduction  to  Entomology,  followed  by  studies  and  discussions  of  more 
important  pests  with  which  hotel  stewards  would  come  in  contact. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Sweetman. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S-1.    (Basic  Principles  of  Food  Preparation)   I. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  basic  scientific  principles  of  food  preparation. 
It  will  include  standards  for  finished  products,  conservation  of  nutritive  values, 
foundation  recipes,  food  materials,  actual  preparation  of  typical  foods  and  recent 
developments  in  food  preparation. 

2  class  hours  and  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Miss  Davis. 
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Foods  and  Nutrition  S-2.    (Meal  Preparation  and  Service)  II. 

This  course  is  a  further  study  of  nutritive  value  and  preparation  of  food  with 
emphasis  on  planning,  preparation  of  meals  and  meal  service.  Some  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  organization  and  executing  of  chefs'  and  stewards'  duties  as  they 
exist  in  restaurant  and  hotel  set-ups.  All  food  preparation  is  limited  to  small 
quantities.    Types  of  menus  will  be  prepared. 

1  class  hour  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Miss  Davis. 
Foods  and  Nutrition  S-3.    (Elementary  Nutrition)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  normal  person  may  plan  an  adequate  dietary.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  so  as  to  make  wise  selection  possible. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cook. 
Food  Service  S-2.    II. 

Kitchen  and  restaurant  equipment,  quantity  and  formula  cooking,  steward 
employee  relationship,  steward-purveyor  relationship.  Psychology  applied  to 
personnel  management,  conferences,  work  supervision,  advancement,  opportuni- 
ties. Responsibilities  of  a  steward ;  health  and  safety  sanitation ;  labor  and  food 
laws. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Food  Technology  S-2.  (Basic  Principles,  Freezing,  Canning  and  Pickling)  II. 

Principles  of  food  preservation  including  refrigeration  and  modern  locker 
storage  management  are  covered.  Work  is  given  in  the  use  of  packaging  mate- 
rials and  the  examination  and  grading  of  food  products.  Three  field  trips  will  be 
required.  Estimated  cost  $10.00.  This  is  a  full  semester  course  for  Food  Man- 
agement majors. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Nebesky. 

Food  Technology  S-5.    (Food  Manufacturing)   I. 

Class  work  consists  of  study  and  laboratory  exercises  on  phases  of  the  food 
industry  of  major  interest  to  the  students.  The  studies  include  food  preservation 
methods,  manufacture  of  carbonated  beverages,  pickled  products,  confectionery 
production  and  commercial  bakery  procedures  and  operations.  Some  field  trips 
to  local  commercial  food  plants  will  be  made. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Levine. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.    (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  specializing  in  Food 
Management.    It  includes : 

1.  A  study  of  common  varieties  of  native  fruits,  citrus  fruits,  and  bananas 
and  the  season  during  which  each  variety  is  at  its  best  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

2.  A  consideration  of  the  factors  which  determine  grades  of  various  fruits. 

3.  A  thorough  study  of  storage  qualities  and  methods  of  storing  all  fruits 
commonly  used  here. 

A  two-day  field  trip  is  a  part  of  the  course.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 
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General  Mathematics  S-1.    I. 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  drill  in  those  fundamentals  which  are  used 
in  practical  arithmetic.  Fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage,  formulas 
of  area  and  volume,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  will  be 
studied. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Hotel  Accounts  S-2.    II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Storekeeping  SI  with  emphasis  on  bookkeep- 
ing. This  will  include  study  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts  as  recommended 
by  the  American  Hotel  Association ;  food  costs  and  dining  room  and  restaurant 
accounts. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Introduction  to  Stewarding  S-1.   I. 

This  course  includes  the  following :  Kitchen  personnel ;  list  of  occupational 
divisions ;  duties  of  individuals ;  receiving,  delivery,  and  shipping  departments ; 
food  purchasing;  markets;  bookkeeping  and  budgeting;  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion ;  duties  of  storekeeper  and  assistant  steward. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Kitchen  Administration  S-1  and  S-3.    I. 

The  course  will  be  a  general  study  of  the  various  problems  arising  in  the 
operation  of  a  connnercial  kitchen.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  planning  and 
equipment  of  kitchens,  food  control  and  costs,  and  personnel  problems.  Beverages 
and  their  service ;  planning  meals  and  menus.  Field  trips  are  made  to  near-by 
kitchens. 

S-1  —  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 

S-3  —  2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Menu  Planning  S-1  and  S-2.    I.  II. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.    I. 

This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of  eggs,  market  classification,  a  study 
of  eggs  in  the  local  markets,  dressing  poultry  and  various  ways  of  preparing 
poultry  for  the  table.  Prices  and  market  operations  form  an  active  part  of  the 
course, 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  the  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $2.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

Practical  Science  S-7  and  S-8.  1.    II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  dairy  and  food  industries.  In 
general,  the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and 
phenomena  by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  study  and  classroom  demonstrations. 
The  emphasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  practical  problems  in  the  student's 
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field  of  work.    Practical  Science  S8  is  a  full  semester  course  for  Food  Manage- 
ment majors. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Quantity  Foods  S-1,  S-2,  and  S-3.    (Preparation  and  Service)    I.  II. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  kitchen  department  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  or  club.  Students  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  Dining  Hall  and  will  be  apprenticed  to 
the  regular  employees  at  the  University  Dining  Hall  and  will  assist  the  cooks, 
baker,  stock  clerk,  etc.,  during  the  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  planned 
so  that  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  in  quantity  food 
preparation  and  service. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 

Special  Lectures  S-2  and  S-4.    II. 

Registration  restricted  to  Food  Management  students.  These  lectures  will  be 
presented  weekly  by  men  within  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  and  allied 
professions  and  by  members  of  the  university  faculty.  They  will  coA^er  a  variety 
of  subjects  all  of  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  young  people  planning  to 
enter  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

Storekeeping  S-1.    I. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  working  knowledge  under- 
lying the  record  system  for  keeping  stocks  and  inventories.  This  includes  receiv- 
ing and  disbursing  stocks  and  records ;  also,  perpetual  inventories  and  food  store 
management;  refrigerator  and  dry  storages. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 
Vegetable  Growing  S-5.    (Marketing  Practice)    I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  market  and 
inspection  requirements. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder. 
Wines  S-1  and  S-2.    I.  II. 

51  1  class  hour  a  week.  ,  Credit,  1. 

52  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Kranz. 


About  129,000  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  engaged  directly  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  while  a  slightly  larger  number  are  engaged  in  "allied 
industries"  which  aid  the  farming  industry  by  obtaining  farm  supplies, 
and  services  for  production,  and  then  provide  the  services  and  facilities 
for  marketing  the  farm  products.  This  means  approximately  100,000 
jobs.  From  3,000  to  5,000  replacements  are  required  every  year  to 
maintain  the  industry. 
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APPLIED  FORESTRY 

Professor  Holdsworth,  Professor  Trippensee,  Professor  Rhodes.  Associate 
Professor  Rich,  Assistant  Professor  Stickel,  Mr.  MacConnell,  Mr.  Cole 

The  two  year  course  in  applied  forestry  is  intended  to  equip  men  with  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  forestry  and  their  vocational  application 
in  the  field. 

The  men  who  elect  to  take  the  course  should  fully  understand  that  the  vocation 
for  which  they  are  preparing  will  involve  hard  work,  much  of  it  physical  in 
character.  They  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  a  man  trained  in  forestry  tech- 
niques will  be  in  a  position  to  advance  through  apprenticeship  to  jobs  of  genuine 
responsibility. 

There  is  a  definite  place  in  the  broad  field  of  forestry  for  trained  workers  who 
are  capable  of  understanding  and  intelligently  carrying  out  the  tasks  of  a  sub- 
professional  character  which  are  so  necessary  to  forest  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment. 

Prospective  students  should  have  clearly  in  mind  a  very  definite  idea  of  the 
occupation  they  intend  to  follow  upon  completion  of  the  course  of  study 
described  here.   Each  student  should  have  his  own  well  defined  employment  goal. 

Due  to  limited  quota  of  fifteen  students  in  each  class  and  a  slightly  higher 
requirement  in  basic  mathematics  and  science  preparation,  a  personal  interview 
is  necessary  before  final  acceptance  can  be  given. 

Men  who  successfully  complete  the  curriculum  in  applied  forestry  are  qualified 
for  places  with  timber  growing  and  forest  products  industries,  for  supervision  of 
forested  estates,  watershed  properties,  town  forests  and  for  work  with  certain 
public  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  forestry. 

Facilities:  The  University  owns  800  acres  of  woodland  which  is  used  for  the 
laboratory  and  field  studies  of  the  Stockbridge  School.  It  has  ready  access  to  a 
very  considerable  additional  acreage  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amherst. 

Placement  Training:  The  program  of  study  and  training  requires  the  students 
of  Applied  Forestry  to  spend  four  months  in  placement  training.  The  placement 
jobs  in  forestry  often  require  the  student  to  work  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
this  region. 

Equipment:  The  Forestry  Department  has  good  technical  equipment  for  field 
study  purposes. 

Student  Limitation:    Each  entering  class  is  limited  to  fifteen  men. 

Student  Needs:  In  addition  to  the  regular  expense  of  the  Stockbridge  School, 
the  student  must  be  prepared  to  buy  draughting  equipment  costing  about  $30.00,  a 
hand  compass  costing  about  $7.00,  and  should  be  able  to  take  several  field  trips, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  $50.00. 

APPLIED  FORESTRY 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agronomy  SI    (Soil  Management) 
Forestry  81   (Dendrology) 
Forestry  S5  (Forest  Measurement) 
Forestry  S7   (Forest  Physiology) 
Review  Mathematics  S3 
Physical  Education  SI 


Second  Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 

Four  Months  Placement  Training) 
Business  English  S2 
Forestry  S2  (Wood  Identification) 
Forestry  S4  (Forest  Draughtsmanship) 
Forestry  S6  (Forest  Measurement) 
Forestry    S8     (History    of    American    Forestry; 

Forest  Economics) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Forestry  Sll   (Silvics) 
Forestry  S13  (Harvesting) 
Forestry  SIS   (Forest  Protection) 
Forestry  SI 7   (Library  Reading  and  Reports) 
Horticulture  S3 

Physical    Education    SS    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Forestry  SIO  (Forest  Management) 
Forestry  S12  (Applied  Silviculture) 
Forestry  S14  (Forest  Products) 
Forestry  S16  (Seeding  and  Planting) 
Forestry  818   (Wildlife  Management) 
Forestry  S20   (Forest  Insects  and  Diseases) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 

FoRRESTRY  S-1.    (Dendrology)    I. 

Features  of  identification,  classification  and  geographical  distribution  of  the 
principal  trees  of  North  America  together  with  a  study  of  the  vegetation  regions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-2  (Wood  Identification)  11. 

The  gross  structural  and  identification  features  of  our  most  used  North  Ameri- 
can woods.  Laboratory  practice  in  wood  identification  using  macroscopic  features. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Forestry  S-4.    (Forest  Draughtsmanship)    II. 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  draughting  equipment  for  purposes  of 
map,  chart  and  graph  making.    Instruction  in  lettering  is  included. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Forestry  S-5.    (Forest  Measurement)    I. 

Determination  of  the  volume  and  value  of  forest  growing  stock  by  several 
approved  methods.  This  involves  the  making  of  a  chain  and  compass  area  survey, 
type  mapping  and  the  use  of  instruments  used  in  forest  estimating  and  growth 
studies. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Forestry  S-6.    (Forest  Measurement)    II. 
Continuation  of  and  development  of  S-1. 

3  class  hours  a  week  (or  equivalent  field  work)  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-7.    (Forest  Physiology)    I. 

The  structure  and  physiological  functions  of  forest  trees  and  other  forest  vege- 
tation.   A  classroom  course  with  demonstrations. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-8.    (History  of  American  Forestry;  Forest  Economics)    II. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  forestry  in  the  United  States ;  The  Economics 
of  Forestry. 
2  class  hours  and  1  seminar  hour  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-10.    (Forest  Management)    II. 

The  management  of  American  forests ;  the  preparation  of  operational  manage- 
ment plans.    Class  and  field  work. 


2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  field  period  a  week. 


Credit,  4. 


Forestry  S-11.    (Silvics)    I. 

The  forest  qualities  and  requirements  of  forest  trees,  including  a  study  of 
tree-growing  site  relationships,  growth  rates,  tolerance,  temperature,  and  mois- 
ture factors.    Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  experience  of  others  in  the  forest 
use  of  certain  tree  species. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Forestry  S-12.    (Applied  Silviculture)    II. 

This  course  considers  the  several  forest  reproduction  methods,  the  intermediate 
cuttings,  tog-ether  with  extensive  field  practice  in  their  application. 

1  8-hour  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
Forestry  S-13.    (Harvesting)   I. 

The  methods  of  harvesting  forest  products  with  special  emphasis  on  means 
used  in  New  England.  A  general  survey  of  methods  used  in  all  of  the  forest 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
P'oRESTRY  S-14.    (Forest  Products)   II. 

The  properties  of  American  woods.    The  products  of  the  forest  industries. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-15.    (Forest  Protection)  I. 

Methods  of  protecting  the  forest  against  fire  and  other  forest-destructive 
agencies. 

3  class  hours  a  week.   Field  trips  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-16.    (Seeding  and  Planting)   II. 

This  course  considers  the  production  of  forest  planting  stock  in  nursery ;  the 
characteristics  and  quality  of  forest  tree  seed;  artificial  reforestation. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  field  and  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-17.    (Library  Reading  and  Reports)    I. 

Library  reading  and  study  on  assigned  forestry  subjects.  Designed  to  develop 
the  ability  to  analyze  forestry  material  and  to  abstract  it  clearly  and  concisely. 

2  hours  general  seminar.    Individual  Conferences.  Credit,  3. 
Forestry  S-18.    (Wildlife  Management)   II. 

Effects  of  animals  on  the  forest;  and  the  effects  of  forest  practices  on  wild 
animal  production. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Forestry  S-20.    (Forest  Insects  and  Diseases)   II. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  forest  insects  and  diseases  and 
the  nature  of  the  damage  they  inflict  or  the  good  that  they  do  in  the  forest. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Review  Mathematics  S-3.   I. 

A  course  intending  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  simple  mathematics  which  is 
used  in  vocational  forestry  and  without  which  such  forestry  cannot  be   intel- 
ligently practiced.    Arithmetic,  plane  geometry  and  certain  vocational  uses  of 
trigonometry  are  taught. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


Although  Massachusetts  is  predominately  an  urban-industrial  state 
with  90  percent  of  its  people  living  in  towns  and  cities,  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  top  three  industries  of  the  State. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  Massachusetts'  land  area  is  open  rural  country- 
side. Ten  percent  of  our  population  (about  430,000)  live  comfortably 
in  these  areas.  About  one-third  of  these  rural  folks  (141,000)  live  on 
the  30,000  farms  and  depend  upon  agricultural  production  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  income. 

The  Massachusetts  farm  industry  represents  an  investment  in  land, 
buildings,  equipment  and  live  stock  of  over  300  million  dollars.  Its 
gross  income  for  1946  was  approximately  175  million  dollars. 
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FRUIT  GROWING 

Professor  French,  Associate  Professor  Roberts,  Assistant  Professor 
Anderson,  Mr.  James  Anderson 

The  course  in  Fruit  Growing-  prepares  the  student  for  successful  participation 
in  the  activities  of  our  many  sided  fruit  industry.  An  essentially  practical  course, 
it  emphasizes  also  the  basic  principles  of  plant  growth  which  underlie  sound  cul- 
tural practices  and  the  economic  principles  which  bear  upon  marketing  pro- 
cedures and  the  business  side  of  fruit  growing.  It  provides  a  foundation  on 
which  increasing  effectiveness  may  be  developed  through  continued  practical 
experience. 

The  University  has  about  fifty  acres  of  fruits  easily  reached  from  the  class- 
room, which  are  used  freely  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study.  Most  of 
the  tree  and  small  fruits  commonly  found  in  New  England  are  grown  here  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Many  experiments  and  tests  are  in  progress  in  the  plantations, 
offering  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  student  for  the  practical  study  of  plant 
reactions  under  many  and  varied  conditions.  Excellent  commercial  orchards 
near  the  campus  provide  a  wealth  of  additional  material  for  observation  and 
study.  Large  markets  are  visited  to  afford  valuable  contacts  with  the  main 
channels  of  crop  distribution. 

Equipment  for  instruction  includes  a  modern  storage  and  packing  house  in 
which  there  are  several  types  of  refrigerated  and  common  storage,  a  quick 
freezing  unit,  and  zero  temperature  holding  rooms.  The  principal  types  of 
orchard  tools  and  machines,  such  as  tractors,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  spray- 
ers, dusters,  and  pruning  and  grafting  tools  are  available  for  study  and  trial  by 
students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  life  histories  and  methods  of  control  of  all  im- 
portant insect,  fungus  and  other  pests.  Materials  used  in  pest  control  are  also 
studied. 

Graduates  of  the  course  in  Fruit  Growing  are  found  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility all  over  the  Northeast.  Some  have  established  successful  fruit  farms  of 
their  own.  Others,  after  gaining  added  practical  experience,  have  risen  to  posi- 
tions as  managers  or  foremen  in  large  orchards.  Still  others  have  entered  the 
industrial  field  ancVare  employed  by  supply  and  equipment  firms  or  are  engaged 
in  marketing  activities.  Fruit  Growing  is  an  active  and  thriving  industry  which 
offers  a  field  of  continuing  interest  and  many  opportunities  for  profitable  de- 
velopment to  the  earnest  student. 

Combination  Courses :  Fruit  growing  lends  itself  readily  to  combination  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  The  fruit  course  is  already  broad  and  includes 
most  of  the  information  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  student,  but  for  special  inter- 
ests the  following  are  suggested :  Fruit  Growing  and  Beekeeping,  Fruit  Growing 
and  Live  Stock,  Fruit  Growing  and  Poultry,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable 
Growing,  or  small  fruits  with  Floriculture. 


Trains  for  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  fruit  farms,  operators,  foremen,  owners ;  packing  house 
operators,  managers  of  sales  and  distribution.  Salesmen  for  commercial  spray 
materials,  orchard  equipment,  and  fertilizers ;  fruit  inspection  and  grading. 
Growers  of  specialty  fruit  crops. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25 
per  student. 
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Fruit  Growing 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Engineering  SI   (Farm  Power) 

Agronomy  SI   (Soil  Management) 

Botany  SI    (Tree   Physiology) 

Fruit  Growing  SI   (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable   Growing   Si    (Principles   of   Vegetable 

Culture) 
Physical    Education   Si    is   required   of   men   stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football;    also    re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S14  (Repair  of  Farm 
Equipment) 

Agronomy  S2  (Fertilizers) 

Fruit  Growing  S2   (Orchard  Pruning) 

Public  Speaking  S2 

Poultry  Husbandry  SIO  (General  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agricultural  Economics  SI  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S9  (Drainage  and  Farm 
Structures) 

Beekeeping  Sl  (Fall  Management,  Wintering, 
Honey,  and  Bee  Diseases) 

Business  English  SI 

Fruit  Growing  S5  (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage 
and  Marketing) 

Vegetable  Growing  S7  (Commercial  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Physical  Education  SS  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Beekeeping  S2    (Spring  Management,  Pollination 

and  Honey  Production) 
Farm   Management   S2    (Farm    Management  and 

Accounts) 
Fruit  Growing  S4  (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Fruit  Growing  S6  (Advanced  Fruit  Growing) 
Fruit  Growing  S8  (Small  Fruits) 
Vegetable  Growing  S6  (Marketing  Methods) 
Vegetable    Growing    S8     (Commercial    Vegetable 

Culture) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


Fruit  Growing  S-1.    (Growing  Tree  Fruits)  I. 

This  course  covers  the  planting  and  development  of  orchards  and  the  manage- 
ment of  bearing  trees.  The  nature  of  the  tree  itself  is  stressed  as  the  basis  of 
sound  cultural  practices.  The  selection  of  sites  and  soils  and  varieties  is  studied 
for  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries.  The  handling  of 
young  trees  to  bring  them  into  early  profitable  bearing  is  given  special  attention. 

The  culture  of  bearing  orchards  is  studied  in  detail  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  influence  yield  and  quality  of  fruit.  Methods  of  soil  manage- 
ment are  considered  with  reference  to  their  long-time  effects  on  tree  and  soil. 
The  experimental  plots  afford  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  cultural  methods 
and  many  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  orchards. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French  and  Mr.  James  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-2.    (Orchard  Pruning)    II. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  practice  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  plums. 
The  bearing  habit  of  each  fruit  is  studied  as  a  basis  for  effective  pruning.  Prac- 
tice pruning  in  the  University  orchards  is  stressed  as  an  important  feature  of 
the  course.  Instruction  and  practice  in  budding  and  grafting  are  included  in 
this  course.    Bridge  grafting  and  top  working  are  given  special  attention. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Roberts  and  Mr.  James  Anderson. 


Fruit  Growing  S-4.    (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying)  II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  which  attack  fruit  plants.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  vulnerable 
points  in  their  life  cycles  at  which  control  measures  are  directed.  A  study 
of  the  principal  spray  materials  and  their  uses  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 
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The  construction  and  care  of  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  is  emphasized 
and  students  are  required  to  use  various  types  of  implements  in  spraying  and 
dusting  trees  in  the  orchard. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 
Fruit  Growing  S-5  (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage,  and  Marketing)    I. 

Handling  the  crop  from  tree  to  consumer  is  the  field  covered  by  this  course. 
Methods  of  harvesting  and  appliances  used  are  studied  in  the  orchards.  Practice 
in  packing  the  most  popular  containers  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  laboratory 
work. 

The  principles  of  common  and  refrigerated  storage  are  considered  in  detail 
and  storage  house  construction  is  discussed  with  a  critical  examination  of  several 
storages  in  use  on  or  near  the  campus.  Marketing  methods  as  they  relate  both 
to  distant  and  to  local  markets  are  given  special  consideration.  A  two-day  field 
trip  is  a  part  of  the  course.  Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Roberts. 
Fruit  Growing  S-6.    (Advanced  Fruit  Growing)    H. 

This  course  involves  a  critical  study  of  tree  behavior  as  a  basis  for  orchard 
management.  Information  acquired  in  other  courses  and  in  placement  training 
is  brought  to  bear  on  important  orchard  problems.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  course 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  conditions  under  which  fruit  must  be  grown  here, 
with  current  thought  on  the  more  recent  developments,  and  with  adjustments 
which  are  being  made  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

Each  student  nmst  be  prepared  to  take  one  or  more  trips  to  prominent 
orchards  or  to  leading  fruit  sections  of  the  Northeast.  Estimated  cost,  $15.00. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Roberts. 

Fruit  Growing  S-7.    (Small  Fruits)  I. 

This  course  is  similar  to  Fruit  S-8,  but  is  given  for  students  majoring  in  fields 
other  than  Fruit  Growing. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-8  (Small  Fruits)   II.   (For  Fruit  Majors  Only) 

There  are  many  unusual  opportunities  in  Massachusetts  for  success  in  growing 
small  fruits.  This  course  deals  with  the  establishment  and  management  of  plan- 
tations of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  currants,  cran- 
berries, and  grapes.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  course  of  the  utmost  practical  value 
as  well  as  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  prac- 
tices are  based. 

The  University  has  plantations  of  these  fruits  except  cranberries  which  are 
used  freely  for  laboratory  purposes.  Berries  which  ripen  in  summer  are  frozen 
and  held  in  excellent  condition  for  study  in  this  course. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Fruit  Growing  S-9.    (General  Course)    I. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
can  devote  one  semester  only  to  the  subject  of  Fruit  Growing.  It  deals  with 
the  practical  side  of  growing  tree  and  small  fruits  for  home  use  and  market. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  such  questions  as  selection  of  sites,  choice  of  vari- 
eties, grafting,  pruning,  spraying,  soil  management,  harvesting,  and  storing. 
(Horticulture  and  Poultry  majors.) 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  James  Anderson. 
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Fruit  Growing  S-10.    (General  Course)    II. 

This  course  is  a  repetition  of  Fruit  Growing  S-9  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
first  year  students  who  are  specializing  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Mr.  James  Anderson. 


To  provide  food  enough  for  only  "fairly  adequate  diets"  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  10  years  hence,  would  require  as  many 
poultry  products  as  are  now  produced,  more  fruits,  50  percent  more 
vegetables  and  a  third  more  dairy  products.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  these  commodities  is  increasing.  Fortunately  these  are  the  impor- 
tant farm  products  produced  in  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  farmers  are  producing  more  now  than  ever  before, — 
in  their  327  years  of  history.  Whether  or  not  Massachusetts  agriculture 
will  continue  to  expand  and  prosper  with  the  increasing  demands  for 
our  products,  depends  upon  our  ability  to  increase  farm  production 
efficiency  through  research,  education,  and  the  adoption  of  improved 
practices  such  as  animal  breeding  and  feeding,  plant  breeding  and 
fertilization,  saving  labor,  and  raising  part  of  our  own  feed  nutrients 
through  improved  hay  and  pasture  production. 
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ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

Professor  Blundell,  Mr.  Procopio,  Mr. 


The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  development  of  grounds,  both  public  and 
private,  for  use  and  enjoyment,  has  created  a  demand  for  men  trained  to  handle 
the  varied  problems  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  grounds.  The 
course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  aims  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  these 
various  problems. 

Men  who  have  taken  this  course  are  to  be  found  in  such  different  jobs  as 
foremen  in  nurseries,  or  proprietors  of  nurseries  which  they  themselves  have  de- 
veloped;  superintendents  on  private  estates,  cemeteries,  parks,  and  various  public 
and  private  institution  grounds;  foremen  for  landscape  construction  firms,  and 
some  have  organized  their  own  business  in  landscape  construction  and  grounds 
maintenance  service. 

With  the  whole  campus  as  a  laboratory,  the  student  every  day  finds  prob- 
lems about  him  comparable  to  those  he  will  meet  when  he  goes  out  to  work. 
The  broad  lawns,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  gardens,  the  greenhouses,  the 
orchards,  the  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  the  farms,  supply  all  the  various  phases 
of  work  which  will  be  encountered  on  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  institution  ground 
of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation  which  is  carried  on  what 
these  problems  are  and  to  solve  them  himself  under  expert  supervision. 

On  the  campus  is  to  be  found  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  mature  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  From  these  plants  the  student  is  able  to  build  up  a  back- 
ground of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation  which  is  carried  on 
m  a  special  greenhouse  for  the  purpose;  in  the  handling  of  plants  in  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  campus  ;  and  in  their  ultimate 
care,  pruning  and  protection  against  injuries  of  all  kinds.  Construction  of  roads, 
walks,  drainage  and  other  problems  involving  the  moving  of  earth  are  especially 
valuable  to  those  looking  forward  to  landscape  construction. 


Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  plant  nurseries  ;  gardeners,  foremen  or  superintendents  on 
private  estates,  public  parks,  cemeteries,  and  various  public  and  private  insti- 
tution grounds  such  as  state  and  government  cantonments  and  hospitals,  colleges 
and  private  schools ;  workers  or  foremen  with  landscape  construction  companies, 
real  estate  developments ;  owners  and  operators  of  small  landscape  maintenance 
businesses  and  nurseries,  salesmen  for  seed  and  nursery  concerns,  plant  propaga- 
tors, town  or  city  watershed  foresters,  botanic  garden  foremen. 

A  special  requirement  for  students  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  one  drafts- 
man's set  estimated  at  $25  and  secured  at  the  University  store. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20 
per  student. 


Ornamental   Horticulture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomj'  SI    (Soil  Management) 

Agronomy  S5  (Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Fine  Turf  Areas) 

Floriculture  SI    (Garden  Materials) 

Horticulture  SI    (Plant  Materials) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Vegetable  Growing  SI  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight   Weeks   Resident   Instruction   Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 
Botany  S2  (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology     S2     (Insect     Pests     of     Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers) 
Horticulture  S2   (Plant  Propagation) 
Public  Speaking  S2 
Vegetable   Growing   S2    (Principles   of   Vegetable 

(Culture) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Week's  Resident  Instruction) 
Business  English  SI 

Floriculture  S3   (Greenhouse  Management) 
Forestry  S3   (Woodland  Management) 
Fruit  Growing  S9  (General  Course) 
Horticulture  S3   (Surveying  and  Mapping) 
Horticulture  87   (Grounds  Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    S5    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football;    also    re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Floriculture  S8   (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 
Fruit  Growing  S4  (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Horticulture    S4    (Landscape    Construction    Prob- 
lems) 
Horticulture  S6   (Plant  Materials) 
Horticulture  S8   (Grounds  Maintenance) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 


Horticulture  S-1.    (Plant  Materials)  I. 

Study  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  used  in  landscape  work,  their  distin- 
guishing characters,  and  culture,  with  special  reference  to  nursery  and  planting 
practice. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

Horticulture  S-2.    (Plant  Propagation)  II. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  plant  propagation  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  application  to  plant  materials  in  nursery  and  greenhouse  practice. 
The  lectures  are  concerned  with  careful  explanation  of  seedage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
layerage  and  division.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  propagates  plants  by  each  of 
these  methods. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Procopio. 
Horticulture  S-3.    (Surveying  and  Mapping)  I. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  as  tapes,  compasses  and 
levels  used  in  the  measurement  of  land  surfaces,  and  the  application  of  these 
instruments  in  landscape  construction. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-liour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr 

Horticulture  S-4.    (Landscape  Construction  Problems)   H. 

Continuation  of  Horticulture  S-3,  including  the  reading  of  landscape  plans, 
figuring  construction  cost  on  grading  work  and  garden  construction  problems, 
and  setting  stakes  for  landscape  development  from  working  drawings. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr 

Horticulture  S-6.    (Plant  Materials)   H. 

Study  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  woody  vines,  to  enable  the 
student  to  recognize  the  plants  used  in  ornamental  plantings  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  handling  of  these  plants  both  in  nursery  practice  and  landscape 
work.   A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Blundell. 


1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Horticulture  S-7.    (Grounds  Maintenance)  I. 

A  course  based  upon  the  formulation  and  study  of  a  work  program  which 
considers  those  essential  operations  contributing  to  successful  horticultural 
management  of  grounds.  The  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  is  included 
under  the  following  heads :  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter 
protection,  and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Procopio. 
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Horticulture  S-8.    (Grounds  Maintenance)  II. 

A  continuation  of  Horticulture  S-7,  taking  up  spring  practices   in  grounds 
maintenance  and  nursery  culture.    Laboratory  work  emphasizes  the  development 
of  supervisory  capacity.    First  half  of  semester  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and 
report  work;  the  last  half  to  lecture  and  laboratory  work. 
3  class  hours  a  week,  first  half  of  semester. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week,  last  half  of  semester. 

Credit,  3. 
Mr.  Procopio. 
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TURF  MAINTENANCE 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson,  Mr.  Cornish 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  skilled  supervisors  and  assistants  to  park, 
cemetery,  and  recreation  area  superintendents.  Municipal  and  private  golf  clubs 
are  expecting  that  their  superintendents  shall  be  trained  in  turf  maintenance. 
Every  city  and  large  town  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  the  private  business 
horticulturist  who  is  especially  well  trained  to  "take  care  of  the  lawn." 

As  the  many  proposed  memorial  parks,  play  fields,  public  buildings  and  golf 
courses  are  being  constructed  and  completed,  the  demand  for  specialists  in  turf 
maintenance  will  be  increased  and  the  number  of  replacements  needed  annually 
will  be  large. 

This  course  is  arranged  and  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  a  student  who  has 
completed  the  work  will  be  well  qualified  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  or  the 
actual  superintendency  of  a  small  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course,  or  to  establish 
a  business  in  his  community. 

Laboratory  and  field  exercises  give  practical  experience  and  demonstrations. 
Good  equipment  is  supplemented  by  loans  from  manufacturers  and  supply  houses. 
The  supporting  courses  are  strong  and  have  been  carefully  chosen  for  their  close 
alliance  to  the  problems  of  turf  maintenance  and  general  estate  work. 

Each  student's  placement  training  and  special  interest  will  be  considered  in  his 
chosen  field,  whether  it  be  park,  cemetery,  golf  course,  or  private  business,  and 
professional  men  will  visit  the  classes  to  give  of  their  experiences.  Every  student 
will  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  work  done,  results  obtained,  and  observations 
made  during  the  placement  training  period,  for  use  during  the  senior  year. 

Positions  Capable  of  Holding  at  Graduation: 

Assistant  to  superintendents  or  as  an  actual  superintendent  on  golf  course, 
cemetery,  a  park,  or  with  a  commercial  nursery  or  landscape  service  company, 
also  with  golf  course  construction  companies  and  equipment  supply  dealers. 

At  least  one  field  trip  will  be  required  during  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year.   The  total  cost  of  such  a  trip  or  trips  to  each  student  will  not  exceed  $20.00. 


Turf   Maintenance 
First  Year 


First   Semester 

(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 

Agronomy  SI   (Soil  Management) 

Agrostology  SI 

Agrostology  S3  (Uses  and  Requirements  of  Turf 
Areas) 

Floriculture  SI    (Garden  Materials) 

Horticulture  81   (Plant  Materials) 

Public  Speaking  SI 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ) 


Second  Semester 

(Eight   Weeks   Resident  Instruction   Followed  by 

Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 
Agrostology  S2   (Construction  of  Turf  Areas) 
Agrostology  84  (Maintenance  of  Turf  Areas) 
Botany  82  (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 
Entomology  86  (Tur&  Insects  ) 
Public  Speaking  82 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  83   (Farm  Shop) 
Agronomy  S7  (Soil-Plant  Relationships) 
Agrostology     85      (Application     of     First     Year 

Courses) 
Agrostology  87   (Disease  Controls) 
Arboriculture  81    (Lectures) 
Business  English  81 

Horticulture  83   (Surveying  and  Mapping) 
Horticulture  S7  (Grounds  Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    85     (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Second  Semester 


(Sixteen  Weeks  Resident  Instruction) 
Agricultural  Engineering  82   (Farm  Power) 
Agrostology    86    (Turf    Maintenance   as    a    Busi- 
ness) 
Agrostology    S8     (Layout    and    Construction     of 

Turf  Areas) 
Arboriculture  82   (Lectures) 

Floriculture  88  (The  LIses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 
Horticulture    84    (Landscape    Construction    Prob- 
lems) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  84  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 
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Agrostology  S-1.    I. 

This  course  provides  a  background  for  the  succeeding  courses.  The  numerous 
aspects  that  enter  into  professional  turf  growing  are  introduced  and  correlated 
with  each  other  and  the  actual  growing  of  grass. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-2.    (Construction  of  Turf  Areas)   II. 

Construction  of  turf  areas.  Influence  of  foundation,  subsoil,  and  topsoil  zones. 
Talks  preliminary  to  placement  training.    Adaptation  of  Agronomy  S-1. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-3.    (Uses  and  Requirements  of  Turf  Areas)  I. 

Uses  and  requirements  of  turf  areas.  Grass  seed  and  plant  characteristics, 
identification  and  adaptation.    Germination  of  seeds  and  growing  of  plants. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

Agrostology  S-4.    (Maintenance  of  Turf  Areas)   II. 

Maintenance  of  turf  areas.  Fertilizing,  weeds,  clipping  and  watering,  with 
practical  work  and  problems.    Adaptation  of  Agronomy  S-2. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

A.GR0ST0L0GY  S-5.    (Application  of  First  Year  Courses)  I. 

Thorough  resume  of  the  summer  work  by  students,  discussing  labor,  opera- 
tions, equipment,  and  results.  Application  of  first  year  courses.  Diagnosis  of 
turf  troubles. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-6,    (Turf  Maintenance  as  a  Business)  II. 

Turf  maintenance  as  a  business.    Costs,  purchasing  and  reports. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Dickinson. 

Agrostology  S-7.    (Water  Systems  and  Disease  Controls)  I. 

Part     I.  —  Layout  and  construction  of  golf  course  water  system. 
Part  II.  —  Diseases,  weeds,  and  insect  pests,  with  their  controls. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

Agrostology  S-8.    (Layout  and  Construction  of  Turf  Areas)  11. 

Construction  of  recreational  areas,  athletic  field,  airports,  and  cemeteries  is 
studied  in  detail  from  the  turf  viewpoint.  The  design  of  golf  courses  is  intro- 
duced.  Contracting  law  and  financing  of  turf  construction  contracts  are  discussed. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 
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RELATED  SUBJECTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Agricultural  Economics  S-1.    (Farm  Economic  Problems)  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  more  important 
economic  problems  facing  New  England  farmers.  Increasing  competition  with 
other  farm  sections,  long-time  movements  of  farm  prices  and  farm  profits,  farm 
credit,  farm  taxation ;  tariffs  and  other  farm  relief  measures  are  some  of  the 
problems  to  be  considered. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Callahan. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-2  and  S-3.    (Marketing)  T.  IT. 

This  course  deals  largely  with  economic  problems  arising  out  of  marketing 
farm  products.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  marketing  methods  used  in 
New  England  and  to  the  comparison  of  local  methods  with  methods  used  by 
farmers  in  competing  sections.  Principles  and  methods  of  co-operative  market- 
ing used  by  successful  co-operative  associations  are  studied  in  detail  in  order 
to  show  how  New  England  farmers  may  meet  competition  from  associations 
in  other  sections,  either  as  individual  producers  or  as  officers  or  members  of 
local  associations. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Callahan. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-5.    (Dairy  Business  Accounting)   I. 

Business  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  are  given  consideration.  The  mathe- 
matics of  fat  determination,  ice  cream  mixes,  etc.,  are  studied.  An  understanding 
of  elementary  bookkeeping  principles  involved  in  milk  distribution  also  forms  a 
part  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Power)    I.  II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its  accessories,  as  used 
in  trucks,  tractors  and  power  units ;  and  the  application  of  electricity  to  farm 
operations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  selection,  care  and  maintenance  of 
electric  motors.  Exercises  cover  trouble  shooting  and  minor  repairs  to  gasoline 
engines ;  and  the  selection  of  proper  wire  size,  overload  protection,  and  the  elec- 
trical equipment  for  farm  electric  applications. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Stapleton  and  Assistant  Professor  Tague. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-3  and  S-4.    (Farm  Shop)    I.  II. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  the  manner  in  which  ade- 
quate tools  in  a  farm  shop  can  assist  in  solving  farm  construction  and  main- 
tenance problems.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenter's  tools 
through  exercises  in  bench  work,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  and  building  con- 
struction, including  the  mixing  and  placing  of  concrete.  Exercises  covering 
domestic  water  systems  and  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  give  the  student  expe- 
rience in  arc  and  gas  welding,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  and  the  use  of  machinist's 
(tools.  While  the  time  is  too  limited  for  the  student  to  develop  much  skill,  the 
capabilities  of  the  equipment  can  be  adequately  demonstrated. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pushee  and  Mr.  Patterson. 
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Agricultural  Engineering  S-6.     (Dairy  Mechanics)   II. 

Designed  for  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  work  in  dairy  plants  and 
allied  work,  this  course  covers  the  principles  and  equipment  involved  in  pro- 
cessing and  refrigeration  of  milk  products,  together  with  the  instrumentation 
necessary  for  process  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Pflug. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-8.    (Farm  Structures)   II. 

A  study  of  principles  of  design  of  farm  buildings,  utilizing  elementary  struc- 
tural mechanics  and  the  characteristics  of  building  materials.  Experience  in 
developing  construction  details  results  from  the  complete  planning  of  a  major 
farm  building  by  the  individual  student. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Stapleton. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-9  and  S-10.    (Farm  Structures  and  Drainage) 
I.  II. 

A  study  of  building  materials,  details  of  construction,  simple  structural  mechan- 
ics, and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings.  Each  student  will 
design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is  particularly  in- 
terested. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  land  drainage  practice 
and  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level  in  laying  out  drainage  systems. 

1  class  hour  and  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-14.     (Repair  of  Farm  Equipment)    II. 

Instruction  in  the  capabilities  of  arc  and  gas  welding,  soldering,  pipe  fitting, 
and  machinist's  tools  in  the  repair  and  construction  of  farm  machinery  and 
miscellaneous  farm  equipment.  Exercises  cover  the  repair  of  machines  and  the 
study  of  pumps  and  water  systems. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 
Agronomy  S-1.    (Soil  Management)    I. 

Every  agricultural  interest  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  soil,  its  adaptations 
and  its  management  for  plant  production.  This  course  treats  of  the  selection  of 
suitable  soils  for  the  special  purposes  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

Laboratory  includes  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  maps  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  and  in  tests  of  soil  texture,  organic  matter  and  soil  acidity. 
Practical  field  work  will  be  given  in  judging  the  crop  adaptation  and  value  of 
soils. 

As  a  field  project  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  study  of  some  farm, 
nursery  or  florist's  plant,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conditions  and  methods 
of  soil  management  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Thayer,  Mr.  Zak 
and  Teaching  Fellows. 

Agronomy  S-2.    (Fertilizers)    II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  manufacture,  purchase  and  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  materials.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  interpretation  of 
fertilizer  formula,  analysis  and  guarantee.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  newer  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  and  to  those  produced  from  atmos- 
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pheric  nitrogen.  The  laboratory  work  will  give  practice  in  the  identification 
of  fertilizer  materials,  in  the  calculation  of  fertilizer  formulas,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  fertilizer  mixtures. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Thayer,  Mr.  Zak, 
AND  Teaching  Fellows. 

Agronomy  S-4.    (Field  Crops)    II. 

The  lecture  hours  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  successful  methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
and  storing  the  field  crops  grown  in  New  England.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  adapted  varieties  for  the  production  of  hay, 
pasture,  corn,  potatoes,  and  root  crops. 

The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  study  of  corn  and  potato  varieties, 
identification  of  grass  and  weed  species,  and  studies  of  purity  and  germination. 
Field  observations  of  growing  crops  will  be  included  as  the  season  permits. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Parsons. 

Agronomy  S-5.    (Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Fine  Turf  Areas)    I. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  for  the  growing  of  lawns  and  sports  turf. 

He  will  have  considered  the  construction  of  turf  areas ;  seed  identification, 
selection  and  sowing ;  the  identification  of  turf  grasses  and  their  soil  and  fertilizer 
preferences,  correct  cultural  practices,  turf  diseases  and  pests  and  their  control. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Cornish. 

Agronomy  S-7.    (Soil-Plant  Relationships)    I. 

Elementary  soil  chemistry  and  soil  physics  are  related  to  fundamental  plant 
physiological  processes.  The  absorption,  utilization,  and  functions  of  nutrient 
elements  by  plants  are  related  to  their  occurrence,  chemical  changes,  and  supply 
in  soils. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Sieling. 

Bacteriology  S-1.    (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)    I. 

The  reproduction,  structure,  growth,  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria upon  various  substances  and  the  methods  by  which  disease  producing 
bacteria  of  man  and  animals  are  disseminated  will  be  studied.  The  proper  use 
of  disinfectants,  vaccines  and  serums  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  disease 
will  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  problems  of 
applied  bacteriology  in  health,  agr.iculture  and  industry.  The  sanitary  produc- 
tion, handling  and  distribution  of  milk  involving  human  and  environmental 
contacts  with  a  food  often  consumed  raw  is  an  important  problem  to  be  con- 
trolled by  responsible  citizens  of  the  community.  Discussions  on  milk  include 
the  various  sources  of  milk  infections,  methods  of  controlling  sanitary  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  the  detection  and  elimination  of  milk  dangerous  to  the 
public  health. 

Water  supplies  are  of  especial  importance  to  man.  The  construction  of  wells, 
cisterns,  etc.,  will  be  briefly  considered  and  the  application  of  sanitary  measures 
to  prevent  and  control  their  pollution  will  be  discussed.  The  proper  treatment 
and  disposal  of  private  and  municipal  sewage  presents  a  problem  of  no  small 
importance.  Work  has  been  planned  in  this  course  to  present  some  of  the 
problems  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  production  and  distribution  of  foods. 

This   course   is  designed   to  acquaint  the  student   with   the   nature   and   im- 
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portance  of  micro-organisms  and  thus  better  explain  biological  changes  in  nature 
and  susceptibility  to  disease.  (Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and 
Dairy  Industry  majors.) 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Perriello  and  Mr.  Larkin. 

Bacteriology  S-4.    (Dairy  Bacteriology)    H. 

Bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  the  responsible  agents  for  changes 
which  occur  in  milk,  and  for  the  contagion  which  sometimes  causes  disease. 
They  are  found  in  milk  at  times  when  leaving  the  udder.  They  get  in  with  the 
dust  and  dirt  while  milking  and  they  adhere  to  the  dairy  utensils  which  carry 
them  over  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  From  cow  to  the  consumer  there 
is  the  constant  presence  of  these  micro-organisms  to  contend  with,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  foster  on  the  other. 

Many  of  these  changes  occurring  in  milk  are  undesirable,  such  as  ropy  milk, 
sour  milk,  bitter  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  are  encouraged 
as  the  ripening  of  cream  for  butter,  of  milk  for  cheese,  of  milk  for  milk  drinks. 
The  former  are  fought,  the  latter  fostered. 

Micro-organisms  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases 
find  their  way  by  means  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  produce  epidemic  forms 
of  these  diseases. 

Various  bacteriological  tests  for  the  estimation  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
organisms  in  milk  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  results  indicated  by  the  standard  plate,  Breed,  methylene  blue,  and  Burri 
methods  of  testing  milk  quality.  Laboratory  procedures  for  the  determination 
of  special  groups  of  bacteria  not  normally  found  in  milk,  such  as  fecal  con- 
taminants and  heat  resistant  organisms,  are  discussed.  The  proper  use  of  these 
methods  will  quickly  enable  one  to  locate  the  source  of  trouble  and  check  any 
further  continuance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  handle  milk  and  milk  products  safely   it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  of  the  agents  which  are  the  source  of  so  much 
attention  in  the  dairy.    This  indicates  the  nature  of  this  course,  which  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  elect  dairying  as  one  of  their  special  lines  of  work. 
1  class  hour  and  2  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

^Assistant  Professor  Perriello  and  Mr.  Larkin. 

Beekeeping  S-1.  (Fall  Management,  Wintering,  Honey,  and  Bee  Diseases)  I. 
The  students  are  given  an  opportunity  for  individual  handling  of  bees  in  the 
early  fall,  and  field  studies  are  made  of  the  bee  colony  and  its  organization. 
Studies  and  practice  in  fall  management  are  followed  by  a  similar  treatment  of 
winter  protection  and  the  bees  are  then  prepared  for  winter.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  semester  the  surplus  honey  is  extracted  and  prepared  for  market, 
a  laboratory  study  made  of  the  product  and,  finally,  the  commoner  bee  diseases 
are  discussed  and  methods  of  control  pointed  out. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

Beekeeping  S-2.    (Spring  Management,  Pollination,  and  Honey  Production)  II. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  in  assembling  and  studying  the 
equipment  used  in  beekeeping,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  work  is 
resumed  on  the  bees  in  the  apiary.  Studies  are  made  in  spring  management; 
pollination  in  the  apple  orchards  is  particularly  stressed,  and  attention  is  then 
turned  to  the  preparation  of  the  colonies  for  honey  production. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  wherever  possible,  the  work  is  made  practical 
and  individual,  enough  theory  being  given  so  that  the  student  will  understand 
the  reasons  for  his  manipulations. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 
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Botany  S-1.    (Tree  Physiology)    I. 

A  study  of  the  processes  occurring  in  trees  and  their  relation  to  the  complex 
of  activities  constituting  plant  growth.  Topics  include  basic  considerations  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  roots,  stems  and  leaves.  Absorption,  transpiration, 
internal  water  relations,  food  synthesis,  digestion,  translocation  and  growth  re- 
ceive appropriate  elementary  treatment. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Kozlowski. 

Botany  S-2.    (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs)    II. 

A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  cause,  nature,  and  general  procedures  of 
plant  disease  control.  The  profound  influence  environment  exerts  on  plant 
disease,  the  role  played  by  insects  in  their  transmission  and  the  major  classes 
of  plant  pathogens,  fungi,  viruses  and  bacteria  are  briefly  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Banfield. 

Business  English  S-1  and  S-2.   I.  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in  writing  various 
types  of  business  letters  and  reports. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  DuBois,  Mrs.  Wright. 

Business  Management  S-1.   I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Floriculture.  It 
involves  a  study  of  records  and  accounts  used  by  florists ;  costs  and  prices ; 
uses  of  capital  and  credit;  house  and  store  management;  advertising;  buying 
and  selling;  economic  use  of  labor  and  equipment;  general  business  trends  as 
affecting  the  flower  business;  how  the  florist  should  make  adjustments  to  meet 
economic  changes ;  analyses  of  going  concerns ;  and  finally  a  bringing  together 
of  all  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business.  The  entire  course  is  to  be  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

Business  Management  S-3.   I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Industry. 
The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management  are  considered  in 
relation  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  dairy  plant.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  following :  various  records  and  accounts  used  by  dairies ;  costs  and 
prices ;  uses  of  capital  and  credit ;  economic  trends  as  affecting  the  business ;  how 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  business  to  meet  economic  changes;  analyses  of 
different  types  of  going  concerns ;  and  finally  a  bringing  together  of  all  the  infor- 
mation studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  business. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3 

Professor  Lindsey. 

Entomology  S-2.    (Insect  Pests  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers)  II. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  pests  of  the  plants 
mentioned.  Class  will  be  divided :  Arboriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 
students  in  Section  I ;  Floriculture  students  in  Section  II. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Field. 
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Entomology  S-6.    (Turf  Insects)  II. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principal  pests  of  turf. 
General  introduction  to  Entomology,  followed  by  study  of  specific  pests  of  turf. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Hanson. 

Farm  Management  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Management  and  Accounts)  I.  II. 

The  work  in  this  course  involves  a  study  of  farm  records  and  accounts ;  costs 
and  prices  of  farm  products ;  uses  of  capital  and  credit ;  types  of  farming, 
selection  of  crop  and  live  stock  enterprises ;  size,  diversity  and  production  as 
related  to  the  successful  farm  business ;  farm  layout  and  arrangement ;  economic 
use  of  labor,  power  and  equipment;  detailed  analysis  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  farms,  how  the  farmer  should  make  adjustments  to  meet  economic 
changes ;  and  finally,  a  bringing  together  of  the  information  gained  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  farm  business. 

Actual  farm  records  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  points.  The  entire  course 
is  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Note. — Farm  Management  will  be  given  both  semesters.  The  first  semester 
will  be  for  students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry;  the  second  semester  for 
students  majoring  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable  Growing. 

Farm  Management  S-3.    (Efficiency  in  Farming  Operations)    I. 

For  Freshmen.  This  is  an  introduct&ry  course  to  the  regular  Farm  Manage- 
ment work  which  comes  in  the  second  year.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  theoretical  con- 
sideration but  rather  a  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
many  day-to-day  jobs  found  on  various  types  of  farms.  In  brief,  a  careful 
analysis  is  made  of  the  "one  best  way"  of  doing  the  jobs.  The  course  involves 
a  study  of  farm  layout,  building  layout,  economical  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  efficiency  in  hand  operations.  The  primary  objective  is  to  point  out 
ways  of  reducing  farm  labor  costs.  Motion  pictures  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
good  methods  versus  poor  or  inefficient  methods. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Food  Technology  S-2.    (Basic  Principles,  Freezing,  Canning  and  Pickling)  II. 

Principles  of  food  preservation  including  refrigeration  and  modern  locker 
storage  management  are  covered.  Work  is  given  in  the  use  of  packaging  ma- 
terials and  the  examination  and  grading  of  food  products.  Three  field  trips  will 
be  required.    Estimated  cost  $10.00. 

Note :  This  is  a  full  semester  course  for  Freshman  Food  Management  and 
Senior  Vegetable  Growing  majors;  one-half  semester  course  for  Freshman 
Dairy  Industry  majors. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Nebesky. 

Food  Technology  S-4.    (Special  Products)    II. 

The  class  and  laboratory  exercises  in  this  course  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Industry.  General  principles  of  food  preser- 
vation and  their  application  to  the  subject  of  dairying  are  discussed  in  class 
exercises.  Crushed  fruits,  fruit  juices,  syrups,  flavored  syrups  and  other  products 
which  are  utilized  in  the  dairy  trade  are  manufactured  and  tested. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Levine. 
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Forestry  S-3.    (Woodland  Management)    I. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  timber  volume  estimating  and  forest  mapping.  The  field  work  for  both 
parts  includes  practical  problems  in  forest  management. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Practical  Science  S-7  and  S-8.    I.  II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  food  and  dairy  industries.  In 
general,  the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and 
phenomena  by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  study  and  classroom  demonstrations. 
The  emphasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  practical  problems  in  the  student's 
field  of  work.  Practical  Science  S-8  is  a  full  semester  course  for  Food  Manage- 
ment majors. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Public  Speaking  S-1  and  S-2.    I.  II. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  confidence  in  himself  while  speak- 
ing before  groups,  and  to  have  him  acquire  some  knowledge  of,  and  practice  in, 
the  more  practical  types  of  public  speaking. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Associate  Professor  Niedeck^  Mr.  Za\tz, 

Mr.  Stelkovis. 

Veterinary  Science  S-1.    (Animal  Sanitary  Science)    I. 

Sections  for  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Industry,  and  Poultry  Husbandry 
Major  students.  Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the  keystone  of  suc- 
cessful animal  husbandry.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  essentials 
upon  which  the  health  of  animals  depends.  In  order  that  students  may  later 
guard  the  animals  in  their  charge,  attention  is  given  to  conditions  favoring 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases,  and  to  prophylactic  measures. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lentz  and  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

Veterinary  Science  S-2.    (Applied  Animal  Sanitary  Science)    II. 

A  continuation  of  S-1.  The  Animal  Husbandry  section  will  study  the  more 
common  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  Poultry  Husbandry 
section  will  study  poultry  diseases.  Causes ;  development ;  emergency ;  control ; 
eradication ;  and  prophylactic  measures  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lentz  and  Associate  Professor  Smith. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Professor  Totman 

This  program  aims  at  an  all-round  development  of  the  student.  It  gives  the 
student  activity  adapted  to  her  needs ;  assists  in  overcoming  remediable  physical 
defects  and  bad  health  habits ;  it  encourages  good  health  standards,  helps  her 
build  up  skill  in  sports  and  games  and  swimming  and  leaves  her  with  possibilities 
for  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 

Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.    I. 

Outdoor  season — field  hockey,  archery,  tennis,  swimming,  volleyball.  Indoor 
season — badminton,  special  gymnastics,  games,  swimming,  dancing. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

Physical  Education  S-5.   I. 

The  senior  program  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  express 
her  desire  for  wholesome  physical  recreation,  to  further  develop  desirable  char- 
acter traits  and  social  qualities  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Professor  GorEj  Mr.  Kosakowski^  Assistant  Professor  Derby, 
Assistant  Professor  Rogers. 

Required  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-1.    I.    (Recreation. — For  Freshmen.    Outdoor  games.) 

The  following  outdoor  games  are  taken  up :  Softball,  touch  football,  and 
swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  course  aims  to  give 
every  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  sufificient  control  over  his  body  to  enable 
him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish  correct  health  habits. 
Not  required  of  veterans. 

2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Kosakowski,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers. 

Physical  Education  S-5.   I.    (Recreation. — For  Seniors.    Outdoor  games.) 

Includes  the  games  of  volleyball,  softball  and  swimming,  with  the  object  of 
giving  the  men  exercise  material  for  use  in  after  school  days.  Men  may  elect 
football  or  cross-country.    Not  required  of  veterans. 

2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Kosakowski  and  The  Department. 

Elective  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-4.  II.    (Recreation. — For  freshmen  and  seniors.) 
(Basketball  and  Indoor  Track.)    January-March. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  be  regular  members  of  the  basketball,  or 
indoor  track  squads  and  report  regularly  for  practice  with  those  squads. 

Credit,!. 
Mr.  Kosakowski  and  The  Department. 

Physical  Education  S-6.    II.    (Recreation. — For  seniors.) 

The  senior  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four  major  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  students  electing  the  spring  physical  education  program.  An  intra- 
mural Softball  league  schedule  is  played  and  an  indoor  and  outdoor  track  meet 
run  off.  The  group  winning  the  highest  average  in  all  three  events  will  have  its 
name  engraved  on  the  Stockbridge  School  spring  athletic  trophv. 

Credit,  1. 
Mr.  Kosakowski  and  The  Department. 

Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Course 

Assistant  Professor  Rogers. 
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SHORT  COURSES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is 
the  most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the 
student  himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  There- 
fore there  is  no  age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  this 
grouping  there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from 
the  instructors.  Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make  a  direct 
application  of  the  knowledge  given.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course  work  is  to 
offer  the  largest  amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  Short 
Courses  have  served  thousands  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  de- 
mand for  these  courses  since  the  war  has  increased  greatly  due  to  both  veteran 
and  non-veteran  demand. 


DIRECTORY  OF  INFORMATION 

A.  The  University 

Those  desiring  University  catalogs  and  other  pamphlets  giving  full  information 
relative  to  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  expenses,  opportunities  for 
student  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  those  with  questions  regarding  admission  to 
the  university,  either  to  the  freshman  class  or  to  advanced  standing  should  ad- 
dress William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  University,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B.  The  Graduate  School 

Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  admission  and  work  required,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Amherst,  Mass. 

C.  Short  Courses 

For  information  concerning  the  Short  Course  Units,  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

D.  Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  courses  are  offered  in  Commercial  "Vegetable  Growing;  Farm 
Management;  Home  Flower  Gardening;  Poultry  Husbandry.  For  detailed  in- 
formation write  to  Professor  Alden  P.  Tuttle,  French  Hall,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,   Mass. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 

STOCKBRIDGE   SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Name Date 


City  or 

Town    Street State 


Present  Occupation Age 

School  or  College  Attended: 

Number  of  Years 
Name  of  School in  High  School 

Are  you  a  Veteran 
Place    ; under  G.I.  Bill  ? .  .  , 


Indicate  by  a  check  mark  the  course  in  which  you  desire  to  register.     Do  not  check  more  than  one. 

1.  Animal  Husbandry  (Dairy  Farming)  7.  Food    Management    (For    Hotel    and 

2.  Dairy  Industry  (Dairy  Plant  Operation)  Restaurant  Trade) 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry  8.  Forestry 

4.  Arboriculture  9.  Fruit  Growing 

5.  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing  10.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

6.  Floriculture  (Landscape  Gardening) 

11.    Turf  Maintenance 

References. — I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  above  applicant,  and  know 

to  be  of  good  moral   character,   industrious,   studious,   and   physically   capable.      Not   required  of 
veterans. 

1 .  Name    Position 

Address   

2.  Name    Position 

Address 

(Two  references  are  required,  and  should  not  be  members  of  your  own  family.  Your  min- 
ister and  your  teacher,  or  a  former  employer,  are  desirable.  These  persons  should  sign  the 
application  themselves.) 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Important. — Be   sure  to  file  citizenship   certificate  if   State  tuition  rate  is   claimed.     Not  required  of 
veterans. 


FORM  II 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $200  a  semester  to  students  who  are 
not  residents  of  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  university  authorities  that  an  applicant  is 
entitled  to  state  tuition  of  $50  a  semester,  they  require  a  statement  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  appli- 
cant is  a  legal  resident  of  said  city  or  town.  Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to  this  statement,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  copies  of  his  appointment  by  the  court.  Such  a  statement  may 
be  made  on  the  form  below.  If  this  is  not  presented  when  the  student  registers,  the  Treasurer  has 
no  option  but  to  collect  tuition  on  the  above  basis.  When  requesting  the  City  Clerk  to  sign  this  cer- 
tificate, an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  university  should  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  parent 
or  legal  guardian  unless  he  himself  is  of  legal  age. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  the  father mother legal  guardian 

of    

Student's  Name 

Signed 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  date  specified  below  (Insert  name  of  parent  or  guardian) 

is  a  legal  resident  of 

Parent's  Name 


,  Massachusetts. 

Town  or  City 

Signed 

Town  or  City  Clerk 

Date 

Seal 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

This  certificate  must  be  filed  with  application  blank  if  lower  tuition  rate  for  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
is  to  be  secured.     Not  required  of  veterans. 
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Ellis  Nye  Allen    Medfield,  Massachusetts 

John   Thacher  Allen    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

*Richard  Lee  Anderson    Framingham,  Massachusetts 

*  William   Patrick  Ashe    Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Frederick  Andrew  Bangs   Lee,   Slassachusetts 

*Norman  Raymond  Beach   Florence,  Massachusetts 

Kendall  Knapp  Bennett Melrose,  Massachusetts 

*  Joseph  Daniel   Bidwell    Granby,  Connecticut 

Louis  Tuttle  Bonitto   Hingham,  Massachusetts 

*John  Desmond  Braginton West  Harwich,  Massachusetts 

Bruce  Allen  Brown   Sterling,  Massachusetts 

Andrea  Marie  Bruneau    Tewksbury,  Massachusetts 

Roger  Penniman  Bryant Needham,  Massachusetts 

Jairus  Sails  Burt Easthampton,  Massachusetts 

John  Louis  Cande   Dalton,  Massachusetts 

*John  Herbert  Chambers   New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

*  Harry  Everette  Charles,  Jr Bradford,  Massachusetts 

Allen  Seamans  Chase   Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts 

*Roger  Gibbs  Coggeshall    Bournedale,  Massachusetts 

*Leonard  Stuart  Collis Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Ralph  Elliott  Conway    Quincy,  Massachusetts 

"Everett  Andrews  Creighton,  Jr Milton,  Massachusetts 

Wilton   Campbell  Dale Worcester,  Massachusetts 

*Lawrence  Richard  Damour    Whitinsville,  Massachusetts 

*Carl  Peter  Deame,  Jr Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Joseph  Henry  Deary   Webster,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Greer  Dewey   Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

Aloysius  John  Donohue    North  Grafton,  Massachusetts 

Henry  Leonard  Doody    Winchendon,  Massachusetts 

James  Joseph  Downing Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Charles  Edward  Drake,  Jr Athherst,  Massachusetts 

Joseph  Duarte,  Jr West  Barnstablp,  Massachusetts 

*  Eugene  Frank  Dziza Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 

*Robert  Joseph  Fahey Milford,  Massachusetts 

*George  Marshall  Fellows,  Jr Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Julian  Ferestien   Foxboro,  Massachusetts 

Manuel  Fernandez Southampton,  Massachusetts 

Maurice  Howard  Frost,  Jr Saugus,  Massachusetts 

'Russell  Friedrich  Fuller Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Norman  Edward  Ganley   Beverly,  Massachusetts 

Edwin  George  Gast   Ashland,  Massachusetts 

Allen  Burns  Gelinas   Edgartown,  Massachusetts 

^George  John  Gibavic,  Jr Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Howard  Gilbert  Gold    East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

*John  Paul  Gorman , ...... „ Woburn,  Massachusetts 

*Edward  John  Gorski   Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 

'^Daniel  Joseph  Graham   Arlington,  Massachusetts 

*Robert  Edward  Grant Northampton,  Massachusetts 

*Robert  Haynes  Guild    Berlin,  Massachusetts 

Carl  William  Haeseler   Northampton,  Massachusetts 

John  George  Handrahan   Cochituate,  Massachusetts 

Milton   Emil   Hansen    Granville,  Massachusetts 

*Glenn  Weaver  Harvey   Sharon,  Massachusetts 

*Leo  Joseph  Haverty    Leominster,  Massachusetts 

*Robert  William  Henrickson Worcester,  Massachusetts 

^Frederick  Theodore  Heyliger Acton,  Massachusetts 

*Peter  Sherwin  Hill    Brookline,  Massachusetts 

*  Stanley  Joseph  Hollis    Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

*John  Joseph  Homich Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

*Dean   Chapman   Hooker    Holbrook,  Massachusetts 

John  Houston   East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

Glover  Elbridge  Howe,  Jr West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Robert  Ernest  Huntley,  Jr Hanover,  Massachusetts 

*Robert  Wesley  Jackson Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Allen  Lawrence  Jacques North  Adams,  Massachusetts 

Alden  Lee  Johnson   Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Harry  Carl  Johnson,  Jr Rutland,  Massachusetts 

*Ralph  Norman  Johnson   Milton,  Massachusetts 

*Stewart  Sanfred  Johnson West  Townsend,  Massachusetts 

Stuart  LeRoy  Johnson Sterling,  Massachusetts 

*Thomas  Matthew  Johnson   Taunton,  Massachusetts 

*Francis  Leo  Jolin    Medford,  Massachusetts 

*Raymond  Douglas  Jordan     Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Richard   Carver   Joseph    Norwell,  Massachusetts 

Frank  William  Judge   Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

*Charles  Augustus  Kearney,  Jr Aubumdale,  Massachusetts 

*Harold  Morris  Keith   Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Gladys  Mae  Kimball   Haverhill,  Massachusetts 

Kenneth  Bashford  Kirk   East  Walpole,  Massachusetts 

John  Frank  Kulesa    Whately,  Massachusetts 

*Richard  Francis  LaBonte   Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Donald  Raymond  Lambert   Monson,  Massachusetts 

Herman  Eugene  Langevin   Southbridge,  Massachusetts 

*Eugene  Albert  Lapine North  Adams,  Massachusetts 

*Germain  Ernest  LaRoche  Dracut,  Massachusetts 

*Robert  Francis  Lauder Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Leonard  Morton  Libbey  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

John  Eugene  Linnehan   Haverhill,  Massachusetts 

Philip  Hollyday  Livingston   Needham  Heights,  Massachusetts 

Donald  Herbert  Long Monument  Beach,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Gage  Longden   : Fairhaven,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Walter  Loomis   Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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*Francis  Stanley  Mackiewicz    Abington,  Massachusetts 

*Paul  Makliney   South  Hadley,   Massachusetts 

Paul  Edward  Maynard Melrose,  Massachusetts 

*John  Matthew  Mayo Framingham,  Massachusetts 

*Fred  Francis  Mitchell,  Jr Newton  Center,  Massachusetts 

*John  Lindsay  Moodie,  Jr Sturbridge,  Massachusetts 

Arthur  Walter  Morgan    Wakefield,  Massachusetts 

Edward  Kendall  Morgan,  Jr Millbury,  Massachusetts 

Walter  Dennis  Moynihan Springfield,  Massachusetts 

*Graydon  William  Mundell Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

*  Jeremiah  Alphonsus  McCarthy Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Kenneth  Elwin  McCoUester Shirley,  Massachusetts 

Warren  Chapin  McKinstry   Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 

♦Philip  Clinton  Nash    Westboro,  Massachusetts 

♦Frederick  William  Nilges Maynard,  Massachusetts 

*Alvin  Earl  Nix   Framingham,  Massachusetts 

*Gerald  James  O'Connor   Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Charles  Robert  O'Halloran    Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Raymond  Karl  Olson    Northampton,  Massachusetts 

*James  Conrad  O'Neil   Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Robert  George  Osgood    Danvers,  Massachusetts 

Ernest  Henry  Page   Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Charles  Rollin  Parmelee Holden,  Massachusetts 

♦Howard  Murray  Peatfield   Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts 

Rollin  Wendall  Perry Revere,  Massachusetts 

♦Kenneth  Raymond  Peterson    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

John  Wells  Phelon    Granville,  Massachusetts 

♦George  Alphonse  Poirier   Taunton,  Massachusetts 

♦George  Edward  Priest Winchendon,  Massachusetts 

♦Harold  Libby  Procter   North  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 

♦Robert  Gordon  Rafferty   Littleton,  Massachusetts 

Harry  Alfred  Rahra   Great  Barrington,  iviassachusetts 

William  Chalmer  Reed Melrose,  Massachusetts 

♦John  Reynolds    Swansea,  Massachusetts 

Harold  Alan  Richardson    Woburn,  Massachusetts 

♦George  Edward  Robinson    Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Charles  Louis  Rogers   Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

♦Florian  Edward  Rogers    Belchertown,  Massachusetts 

♦Albert  George  Rossner,  Jr Westminster,  Massachusetts 

♦William  Ruminas,  Jr Norfolk,  Massachusetts 

♦James  Henry  Rush   •_ Lexington,  Massachusetts 

James  Cleophile  St.  Amand Indian  Orchard,  Massachusetts 

William  Alexander  Scott   Canton,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Sheehan   Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

♦Salvatore  Anthony  Simeone Natick,  Massachusetts 

Roy  George  Simmons   Becket,  Massachusetts 

Melvin  David  Small   Belchertown,  Massachusetts 

♦Carlton  Nelson  Smith East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts 

♦Clayton  Dana  Smith   New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

David  Gardner  Smith South  Westport,  Massachusetts 

♦Frederick  Murray  Smith   Northampton,  Massachusetts 

♦George  Franklin  Smith New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

♦Raymond  Griddley  Smith Belchertown,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Leland  Smith    South  Westport,  Massachusetts 

♦Richard  Weston  Spear Norwood,  Massachusetts 

♦William  Earl   Stauffer    Stoughton,  Massachusetts 

♦Robert  Westbrook   Stelle    : Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

John  Carleton  Stockbridge Westfield,  Massachusetts 

♦George  Albert  Stumpf,  Jr East  Hartford,  Connecticut 

♦Ralph  Richard  Swedberg   : Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Adolph  Szereyko ; Worcester,  Massachusetts 

♦John  Hawley  Tanner   Springfield,  Massachusetts 

♦Paul  Emmons  Thayer,  Jr Worcester,  Massachusetts 

♦George   Maynard  Thomas Boston,  Massachusetts 

♦William  Robert  Thomas,  Jr Stoneham,  Massachusetts 

♦Lawrence  Daniel  Toomey Arlington,  Massachusetts 

♦Edward  Leonard  Valentine   ,  .  , East  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts 

Ernest  Frank  Vieira    North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

William  Francis  Walsh    Peabody,  Massachusetts 

Raymond  Donald  Warnock   Easthampton,  Massachusetts 

♦John  Andrews  Washburn New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

♦Russell  William  Watson    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

William   Arthur  Watson    Belmont,  Massachusetts 

♦Paul  Weldin,  Jr Wilmington,  Delaware 

♦Harry  Wardman  Wells    Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

Charles  Joseph  Wenk,  Jr Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Ellis  Royden  Westcott,  Jr Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

♦Samuel  Richardson  Westcott,  Jr Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

♦Donald  Francis  Whalen   • Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  Edward  Whiton   Hingham,  Massachusetts 

♦Ira  Francis  Wickes,  Jr Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Gordon   Oliver   Williams    Sunderland,  Massachusetts 

♦George  Prescott  Wilson    Arlington,  Massachusetts 

♦Albert  Chapman  Wood Leominster,  Massachusetts 

♦Wilfred  Playdon  Worsman    Franklin,  Massachusetts 

♦Michael  George  Wrabel   Webster,  Massachusetts 

♦Robert  Lee  Yokes   Medford,  Massachusetts 

AS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1948 

♦Maurice  Leo  Kowal    Grafton,  Massachusetts 

AS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1949 
♦Lawrence  Edward  Graham  Arlington,  Massachusetts 

♦Veterans — World  War  II. 
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CLASS  OF   1951 

Home  Address  Amherst  Address 

Adams,  Stetson  Kimball Leverett   Leverett 

Adkins,  Robert  Moody Worcester    Commonwealth  Circle  T'2 

Aliern,  Edward  John,  Jr Springfield     Commonwealth  Circle  T-,5 

Andrews,    Richard   Carl    Spencer    269   North   Pleasant   Street 

Averka,    Charles   David    Auburn     Commonwealth  Circle  S-19 

Babacas,    Socrates   Thelogus    Amherst     12  Dickinson   Street 

Bak,   Chester  Stanley Derby,   Conn 41    Cottage   Street 

Baker,  Harold  Rene    Holyoke    Mill  Valley  Road,  Belchertown 

Baker,    William   Earl    Belchertown     Belchertown 

Ballou,  Richard  Cecil    Orange     8  Sunset  Avenue 

Barnicle,  Richard  Albert Waltham    24  Dickinson   Street 

Barren,  Howard  Francis Worcester    Commonwealth  Circle  T-11 

Bates,   Richard  Baxter,  Jr Carlisle     8  Sunset  Avenue 

Beach,  Raymond  Homer,  Jr Wilbraham Wilbraham 

Belden,  Clifford  Luce,  Jr North  Hatfield    North  Hatfield 

Bishop,   Robert   Webber East  Wareham   57   Woodside  Avenue 

Blake,   Richard   Carter Wilmington   91   Gray   Street 

Bradshaw,    Robert   Clayton    Lexington    20  South  Prospect  Street 

Brown,  Richard  Forrest South  Hadley    South  Hadley 

Brown,   Richard   Nickerson Billerica     57  Woodside  Avenue 

Bryer,   Donald  Ralph Raynham Commonwealth   Circle   R-20 

Bulman,  John   Francis Dedham    91  Gray  Street 

Burditt,  John  Brooks Wakefield     Commonwealth   Circle  T-23 

Burzynski,   Rupert  Frank Springfield     24  Dickinson  Street 

Buzzee,   Wayne    Easthampton   IS   Sunset  Court 

Callahan,  Jeremiah  Gilbert Taunton   Commonwealth  Circle  T-14 

Capizzi,   Orlando    West  Newton   Commonwealth   Circle  T-21 

Carl,    Sidney   Francis Hatfield    Hatfield 

Carney,  Donald  Arthur Worcester    335  Amity  Street 

Cavallaro,   Sebastian    Andover   Commonwealth  Circle  R-30 

Charnas,   Leonard   Burt Sharon   Commonwealth  Circle  S-3 

Chesney,  Waldron  Wheeler Pittsfield    Commonwealth  Circle  3-29 

Chidsey,  Frank  Tait Longmeadow 150   Montague  Road,   North 

Amherst 

Clough,    Byron    Bartlett Worcester    Commonwealth  Circle  T-21 

Collins,   William   Gregg Lexington    Commonwealth  Circle  S-17 

Cooper,  Harvey  Morton West  Barrington,  R.   1 303   North  Pleasant   Street 

Cooper,  Robert  Lee New  Bedford    Commonwealth  Circle  R-27 

Correa,  Richard  William Plymouth Commonwealth  Circle  R-28 

Cox,   William   Sewall Wakefield    Commonwealth  Circle  T-23 

Cummings,   Charles   Bavel Arlington     10  Tyler  Place 

Cummings,   Frederick   Kendall Woburn   32  Kendrick  Place 

Cummings,  Lewis  Everett Arlington     10  Tyler  Place 

Cutler,  Eleanor  Ruth Wayland    Lewis  Hall 

Davenport,  Russell  Maurice Shelburne    Commonwealth  Circle  T-2 

Davies,  William  Edward Arlington     61   Lincoln  Avenue 

Davis,  Harvey  Bruce Franklin     Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

Davis,    Russell   Warren    Worcester    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-10 

Day,    Charles   Packard    Brimfield   East  Pleasant  Street 

Dean,  Richard  Oliver Shrewsbury   30   South  Prospect   Street 

DeCosta,   Frederick  Joseph South  Boston    ,  Commonwealth  Circle  S-24 

DelSelva,   Nicholas   Paul Dorchester     367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Desmond,   Gerald   Meighan Everett     13  Colony  Court 

DiGregorio,  Rudolph  Alphonse Southbridge     640  Main  Street 

Dodge,  David  Langston Sterling   11   Dickinson   Street 

Doerpholz,    Kenneth   Emil Holyoke   23  Lyn  Drive,  Granby 

Donnellan,  Arthur  Lindsley,  Jr South  Hadley Commonwealth  Circle  T-18 

Downing,  Paul  Joseph    South  Weymouth 24  Dickinson   Street 

Drinkwater,   Gerald  Joseph Randolph 640  Main  Street  , 

Drozd,  James  Eden Leominster    Commonwealth  Circle  S-16 

Dzuris,  David  Leslie South  Hadley   South  Hadley 

Fames,  Raymond  Arthur East  Walpole    8  Sunset  Avenue 

Eaton,  Robert  Willis Waltham    24  Dickinson  Street 

Elliott,   Linwood   Boyd    Brimfield   Brimfield 

Ells,  James  Ernest    Somerville 13   Colony  Court 

Ellsworth,   Robert   Sylvester    Chester     8   Clifton  Avenue 

Emrich,  Albert  Joseph    Uxbridge   Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

Ericson,  Carl  Sumner Arlington     13   Colony   Court 

Ethier,  David  Harmon    North   Middleboro    Commonwealth  Circle  R-26 

Fenton,  James  Francis,  Jr Agawam     450   North  Pleasant  Street 

Fenton,  John  Robert Northampton   Northampton 

Finan,  Richard  Mansfield    Concord   14  Allen  Street 

Fisher,   Robert,  Jr Waltham    24   Dickinson  Street 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  George   Westfield    Commonwealth  Circle  S-32 

Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  Henry   Medway   Commonwealth  Circle  T-28 

Flerra,  Francis  Louis   Acton   .  .  .  : Commonwealth  Circle  Q-1 1 

Fletcher,  Melvin  Ernest Marlboro    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-9 

Fredenburgh,   Edwin  Joseph,  Jr Concord   Commonwealth  Circle  R-31 

Fritz,   Martin  Gerard    Greenfield    Greenfield 

Fuller,  William  Perry,  Jr Foxboro    Commonwealth  Circle  S-3 

Fydenkevez,  Thomas  David Amherst     Amherst 

Gallant,  Richard  Pascal    Lawrence     367  North   Pleasant   Street 

Galvin,  Francis  Joseph   Cambridge   Commonwealth  Circle  R-5 

Gaudette,  Warren  Conrad   Northampton     Northampton 

Gautreau,  Marcel  Joffre   New  Bedford    8   Sunset  Avenue 

Germond,  Bartholomew  Joseph   Woburn    800   North  Pleasant   Street 
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Ghelli,  Francis   Henry    Holliston    12   Colony  Court 

Gill,  Clyde  Standish    Lowell    Commonwealth  Circle  R-15 

Girouard,  Raymond  Denis Worcester Commonwealth  Circle  R-32 

Gleason,  Roy  Alan    Clarksburg    164   Montague   Road, 

No.   Amherst 

Goldrick,  Robert  David Framingham    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-9 

Grayson,  Emory  Ellsworth,  Jr Amherst   91   Cottage  Street 

Greathead,  Warren  Benjamin   Lowell    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-2 

Gregory,  Robert  Francis    East   Boston    Commonwealth  Circle  R-5 

Griswold,  Frederick  Harper    Winsted,   Conn Commonwealth  Circle  S-22 

Groff,   Peter  Lambert    Ashley  Falls   800  North  Pleasant  Street 

Gustafson,  Carl  John,  Jr North  Brookfield    Montague 

Haas,  Henry  Walter West  Springfield    Commonwealth  Circle  T-27 

Hahn,  Richard  William   Lee   Commonwealth  Circle  T-18 

Hall,  Philip  Herbert Southwick    Southwick 

Hall,  Robert  Carlton Williamstown    Commonwealth  Circle  S-29 

Handy,  Philip  Dustin   Cataumet 11    Dickinson  Street 

Hanson,  James  Carl   Framingham    62  Triangle  Street 

Hart,  Hilton  Dwight Blandf ord    13   Hadley  Court 

Hartley,  Joan  Audrey Middlefield    Lewis  Hall 

Hartman,  Coburn  Morrison Worcester    Commonwealth  Circle  R-24 

Hartnett,  Lawrence  Edward,  Jr Woburn   Commonwealth  Circle  R-20 

Hays,  Donald  Carl    Huntington    Huntington 

Healey,  Warren  Edward   Springfield     Commonwealth  Circle  R-32 

Heath,  Edward  Herbert South  Deerfield    South  Deerfield 

Heins,  Kenneth  William    Fitchburg     Commonwealth  Circle  T-28 

Hendricks,   Ernest  Albert    Northampton   Northampton 

Higham,  William  Michael   New   Bedford    57   Woodside  Avenue 

Hill,  Deane  Freckelton Melrose    Commonwealth  Circle  S-27 

Hilyard,  James  Douglas Everett 382   North   Pleasant  Street 

Holden,  Paul  Russell  C Hudson    34  Kellogg  Avenue 

Holmgren,  William  Olaf   Brookfield    Brookfield 

Hooper,  Wilford  Haynes   Wellesley 86  Gray  Street 

Horgan,  John  Leo Brookline   Commonwealth  Circle  R-18 

Horgan,  Walter  Edmond   Worcester    472   North  Pleasant   Street 

Houghton,  Allan  Ralph    New  Bedford 29  Church  Street,  Ware 

Hutchinson,  William  Albert    Worcester    65  Taylor  Street 

Ibbitson,   Loring  Curtis    Hanson    Commonwealth  Circle   S-11 

Ineson,   Philip   George    Stow 30   South  Prospect   Street 

Jamieson,  George  Andrew    Maynard- 65  Taylor  Street 

Jones,   George  Robert   East  Walpole   Commonwealth  Circle  S-18 

Jordan,   Robert   Gordon    Whitman   Poultry  Plant 

Kakitis,    Leon   Harry    Athol    800  North  Pleasant  Street 

Keavy,   Paul    Swayze    Hyannis     Drake  Hotel 

Kelleher,   Donald   James    Brockton    132  High  Street 

Kitson,   Conrad  James    Lexington    R.  F.  D.,  Montague 

Kivikoski,  Paul   Leonard    Maynard    Commonwealth  Circle  R-30 

Krawczyk,    Edward    Stanley    Springfield     Commonwealth  Circle  Q-2 

Kupiec,    Henry    Adams    269   North  Pleasant   Street 

Laauwe,  Harold  William,  Jr Paterson,  New  Jersey 17  Gaylord  Street 

Ladd,    Everett   William    Dedham 58  Pine  Street,  No.  Amherst 

Lagerstrom,    George   Walter    Needham   417  North  Pleasant  Street 

Lane,  Charles  Leverett,  Jr Rockport    Commonwealth  Circle  T-24 

Lane,  Robert  Edgar West  Springfield    Commonwealth  Circle  T-27 

Langeway,   Hosea   William    Vergennes,  Vermont Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

Lariviere,   Albert  Joseph    Granby     Granby 

Larson,   Lee  James    Townsend    Commonwealth  Circle  R-26 

Lasczyk,   Edwin   Anthony    Westfield   18   North  Prospect   Street 

Lawrence,    Clarence   Richard    Winchendon    : 535   South  Pleasant  Street 

Lawson,   William   Charles    Newburyport     13  Colony  Court 

Leach,  Albert  Ellis,  Jr Holyoke Holyoke 

Ledoux,  Albert  Louis    Swansea     Commonwealth  Circle  R-27 

Loftus,   Francis  Paul    Belchertown    Belchertown 

Makela,  Betty  Ellen   Townsend    Lewis  Hall,  Room  301 

Malinoski,   John   Stanley    Amherst     268  Sunset  Avenue 

Maloney,   Gerald   Michael    Worcester  - 42   Cottage  Street 

Martineau,   Henry  Edwin    South  Vernon 15  Hallock  Street 

Mason,   Carlton  Shepard,  Jr Mansfield     289  Triangle  Street 

Meister,   Robert    Benjamin    Maynard    Commonwealth  Circle  R-16 

Metcalf,   Paul   Elmer    East  Rochester 57  Woodside  Avenue 

Metzelaar,  Henry  Blankert   Boston    35  Chapman  Street 

Mikonis,    Carroll  Paul    Haverhill     Commonwealth  Circle  T-32 

Mollins,   Richard  Terrance    Melrose    314  North  Pleasant  Street 

Moore,    George   Wilmot    Roxbury     Commonwealth  Circle  R-17 

Morganti,    Salvatore    Needham    Commonwealth  Circle  S-6 

Morse,  Richard  Chester,  Jr Princeton     12  Colony  Court 

Mosher,   Kenneth  Charles    Assonet    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-3 

Murdy,  William  Henry    Fairhaven 62  Triangle  Street 

Murphy,  Sherman  Haynes,  Jr North  Reading Commonwealth  Circle  Q-13 

McCollester,  Donald  Quincy   Shirley    _ Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

McCrea,   Joseph   Finlayson    Whitinsville    Commonwealth  Circle  S-14 

MacDonald,  Robert  Burton   Woronoco    67  McClellan  Street 

McGiverin,  Joseph  Edward Holyoke Holyoke 

McGrath,   Harold  Francis    Holyoke Holyoke 

MacKenzie,    Hugh   John    Jamaica   Plain    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-15 

MacKenzie,  Robert  Edmond   Holyoke Commonwealth  Circle  T-33 

MacMunn,    Donald   Peter    Marlboro    108  High  Street 

Neal,   Alton   Hall    Northampton     Northampton 
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Norris,  Burnell  Chauncey,  Jr Groton,  Vermont   101  Blue  Hills  Road 

Nugent,   Francis    Xavier .  .  .Clinton Commonwealth  Circle  T-33 

O'Doherty,  John  Leo    ■ Winchester    24  Dickinson  Street 

O'Neil,  John  Joseph    Northampton     Northampton 

Ormsbee,   John    Brewster   Cleveland    ...  New   Marlboro    8  Sunset  Avenue 

O'Sullivan,  William  Bartholomew    South   Boston    Commonwealth  Circle  S-24 

Park,  William  Hamblen,  Jr Fayville    Commonwealth  Circle  S-1 1 

Parsons,    Edward  Josiah    Northampton     Northampton 

Pease,   Howard  Francis,  Jr Middlefield    Commonwealth  Circle  S-25 

Pellegrini,  Armand  Rocco    Winthrop   Commonwealth  Circle  Q-6 

Pellegrino,  Daniel  James    Newton     Commonwealth  Circle  S-6 

Pennock,  Thomas  Wood   Springfield     Springfield 

Perry,  David  Arthur    Attleboro    24  Dickinson  Street 

Phillips,  Arthur  Peter    Great  Barrington 12  Colony  Court 

Pihl,  Roger  Arthur   Chelmsford    Commonwealth  Circle  R-18 

Plourde,  Valmore  Alfred   Chicopee  Falls    Chicopee  Falls 

Pollard,   Herbert   Lee    New  Braintree   Commonwealth  Circle  S-14 

Powell,   Edward  Burgess    Belmont   Commonwealth  Circle  S-16 

Read,   Robert   Warren    Holliston    West  Street 

Reed,  Everett  John   Holyoke   39  Paige  Street 

Reid,  Clifford  Frank   Deerfield    Deerfield 

Richardson,   David   Webster    Easthampton    Easthampton 

Richter,  Henry  Andrew   Lancaster     24  Dickinson  Street 

Robljins,  Trueman  LeBaron    Arlington     Commonwealth  Circle  S-8 

Rogers,  Paul  Edward   Medford     12   Colony  Court 

Rolfe,  Joseph  Davis,  Jr Newbury    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-13 

Rose,  John   Richard    Lenox     Commonwealth  Circle  S-12 

Rosenthal,   Arthur   Nathaniel    Orange,    New   Jersey    Commonwealth  Circle  R-28 

Roy,  Jean-Paul  Alphonse   North  Adams    2575  Boston  Road,  Wilbraham 

Ryder,  Floyd  Edwin Orange     Commonwealth  Circle  S-1 7 

Scaringi,  John   Herbert    Billerica     13   Hadley  Court 

Schoales,  Gilbert  Clifton    Leominster    10  Tyler  Place 

Schultz,   Herman    Charles    Bolton     South  Amherst 

Selmer,  Lorraine Dedham Adams  Hall 

Shaf ran,    Jacob    Brighton     Commonwealth  Circle  R-1 7 

Sharp,  Gordon  Ellery   Worcester    335  Amity  Street 

Shellnutt,  John   Hamilton    North   Andover    Commonwealth  Circle  T-32 

Sherman,  Milton  Rogers    Chatham     58  Pine  Street,  No.  Amherst 

Sherman,  Philip  Duane    Hyannis   367  No.  Pleasant  Street 

Sibley,  Gloria  May    Winchendon    Thatcher  Hall 

Smith,    David   Emerson    Walpole    Commonwealth  Circle  S-1 8 

Smith,   John   Robert    Waltham    30  Harris  Street,  No.  Amherst 

Smith,   Robert  Alwood    Belchertown    Belchertown 

Smith,  Robert  Richard   Lexington    Commonwealth  Circle  R-4 

Somes,   Ralph  Gilmore,  Jr Melrose    Commonwealth  Circle  R-10 

Spencer,    Everett   Francis    Whitinsville    Commonwealth  Circle  S-27 

Stedman,  Robert  Parfitt Amherst     South  East  Street 

Stephens,  Gerald  Henry Dalton    Commonwealth  Circle  S-2S 

Stevens,  Allen  Frederick   Lexington    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-4 

Stewart,  James  Boyd    Turners  Falls Turners  Falls 

Stowell,  Thomas  Edwin,  Jr Pittsfield    288  Pine  Street,  Holyoke 

Stroberg,   Eric   Herbert    Melrose    Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

Sullivan,  Frederic  Arthur   Belmont   Commonwealth  Circle  Q-14 

Sullivan,  George  Thomas   Watertown    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-4 

Swift,  Beverly  Almira   Attleboro    Thatcher  Hall 

Tanner,    Howard   Albert    Clarksburg    164  Montague  Road, 

No.  Amherst 

Timson,   Floyd   Goodnow    South    Vernon    South  Vernon 

Tooley,  Norman  Carl    '.  Pittsfield    Commonwealth  Circle  R-1 5 

Tracy,   Cornelius  John    Millbrook,  New  York   Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

Trenholm,   Richard  MacLean    Arlington     10  Tyler  Place 

Van  Iderstine,  Robert  Everett   Arlington     Commonwealth  Circle  R-1 5 

Velander,  Henry  Victor   Turners    Falls Turners  Falls 

Vuilleumier,  Robert  Gage    Cochituate   32  Kendrick  Place 

Waidlich,   Henry    Millers  Falls Millers  Falls 

Warner,  Albert  Austin,  Jr Springfield     Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Watson,  George  Bailey   Medford     336  North  Pleasant  Street 

Wellington,   Paul   Edward    Waltham    108  High  Street 

Wells,  Robert  Stephen    Melrose    335  Amity  Street 

Wender,    Stanley   Peter    Springfield     Springfield 

VVendolowski,    Bernard   Stanley    Hatfield    Hatfield 

Wentworth,   Richard  Allan    Amherst     South  East  Street 

Wheeler,  Everett  Russell   Auburn    41   Phillips  Street 

Whelan,    Philip   John    Boston      17  Gaylord  Street 

White,   Robert   William    Northampton     Northampton 

Widemer,  Paul   Hadley Hadley 

Wiggins,   Robert   William    Arlington     13  Colony  Court 

Wolinski,  Burton  Ralph   Winthrop     13  Colony  Court 

Woodbury,  David  Elwell    Newton    Highlands    Commonwealth  Circle  Q-11 

Woods,  William  Barton   Beverly    Commonwealth  Circle  S-22 

Wright,  Frank  Paul    Arlington     Commonwealth  Circle  S-19 

Wright,  James  Pickford Westfield   472  North  Pleasant  Street 

Wyman,   Robert  Duncan    Rockland      34  Kellogg  Avenue 

Young,  Willard  Henry,  Jr Belchertown    Belchertown 


"God  grants  liberty  to  those  who  love  it,  who  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  it." 

"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important  labor  of 
man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  the  country  which  has  lost  its 
taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one  lesson  of  history  that  is 
unmistakable,  it  is  that  national  strength  lies  very  near  the  soil." 

— Daniel  Webster. 

Born  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  1782-1852.  His  father  a  farmer  of  Scottish 
stock.  Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1801.  In  1820  he  aided  greatly  in  re- 
vising the  constitution  of  Massachustts.  Became  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in  the 
nation.    Lived  and  died  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts. 
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General  Information 

INFORMATION  DESK 

An  information  desk  will  be  located  in  Skinner  Hall,  where 
telephone  messages  and  mail  for  visitors  will  be  received  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.    Telephone  number  is  Amherst  900. 

ROOMS 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  July  19-20-21  at  Hamlin  House 
(on  Route  116)  at  31-50  per  night.  Linen  will  be  furnished.  No 
maid  service.  Bring  your  own  soap  and  towels.  Reservations, 
should  be  made  in  advance  by  writing  to  Miss  Eleanor  Dwyer, 
Agricultural  Economics  Department,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  Room  information  and  assignments  can  be  secured  at 
Hamlin  House  after  1  p.m.,  Wednesday,  July  19. 

Rooms  are  also  available  in  private  homes  at  an  average  price  of 
$2  per  night.  Hotel  rooms  in  Amherst  average  33  to  34.50  per 
person. 

MEALS 

The  University  cafeteria  will  serve  meals  (G.I.  style)  during^ 
Farm  and  Home  Days  as  follows: 

Morning 8:00  to    8:30 

Noon       11:30  to  12:45 

Evening 5 :30  to    6:15 

The  University  Store,  North  College,  will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:45  p.m. 

Thursday,  July  20 

Fruit 
*  ORCHARDS  NEAR  COLD  STORAGE 

10:00  A.M.  Exhibits  and  Orchard  Demonstrations  of  the  Leading^ 
Makes  of  Concentrate  Sprayers. 

12:00        Lunch— Draper  Hall 

*  RHODODENDRON  GARDEN 

1:30  P.M.   "The  Use  of  Mist  Concentrates  for  the  Control  of 
Orchard   Pests"  —  Dr.   J.   L.   Brann,   Jr.,    Cornell 
University. 

2 :30  *Continuation  of  Orchard  Demonstrations  of  Concen- 

trate Sprayers. 

*   In  case  of  rain,  the  program  will  be  held  in  the  Physical  Education  Cage. 
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THURSDAY— CONTINUED 

Homemaking 

SKINNER  AUDITORIUM 

Beatrice  E.  Billings,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader 
U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

(Lecture  Demonstrations) 

10:00  A.M.  "Let  There  Be  Light"— Miss  LiUian  Eddy,  Home 
Lighting  Specialist,  General  Electric  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

11:00  "Reading  for  Instruction,   for  Information,   and  for 

Pleasure"^ — Mr.  John  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chicopee. 

11:00  "New  Products  for  the  Home" — (Skinner,  Room  4) 

Miss    Irma   Winkleblack,   Home     Economist,   United 
States  Rubber  Co. 

12:00  Lunch— Draper  Hall 

BOWKER  AUDITORIUM 

Dr.  Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics 
U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

1 :00  P.M.  Music  and  Movies. 

1:30  Panel    Discussion — "Community    Responsibility    for 

Adolescent  Youth" 
Chairman — Dr.    Libbie   Bower,    Consultant,    School 
Project,  Mass.  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene. 

Miss  Marenda  Prentis,  Executive   Sec'y. 
Mass.  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Rev.  James  H.  Laird 

Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Amherst 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Savitt 

Principal,  Amherst  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Merritt — a  parent, 
Williamsburg,  Mass. 

3:00  "Our    Stake    in    United    Nations"— Mrs.    Louise    L. 

Wright,    Director   of  Chicago   Council  of  Foreign 
Relations. 

4:00  Punch  served  on  lawn. 
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THURSDAY— CONTINUED 
Forestry 

1:00  P.M.  *Field  trip  to  University  Forest  on  Mount  Tobey. 
Staff  of  Forestry  Department  in  charge.  Meet  in 
automobiles  at  Conservation  Building. 

Trip  will  show  various  forest  operations  carried  out 
over  a  number  of  years.  Includes  thinning,  weed- 
ing, pruning,  other  cultivation.  Of  special  interest 
will  be  a  one-cord  charcoal  kiln  and  demonstration 
of  preservation  of  fence  posts  and  farm  timbers 
against  decay  and  termites. 

*  In  case  of  rain,  group  will  meet  in  Conservation  Building  where  illustrated  talks 
on  Mount  Tobey  and  other  forest  activities  will  be  given. 

Dairy  Goat 
FARLEY  CLUB  HOUSE 

10:00  A.M.  Business  Meeting  of  Massachusetts  Council  of  Milk 
Goat  Breeders'  Associations. 

President,  Warren  Ernst,  Harvard,  Presiding. 

11:00  "The  Future  of  Dairy  Goats  in  America" 

Allen  Rogers,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

12:15  P.M.        Lunch— Draper  Hall 

1:30  "Dairy  Goat  Management" 

Robert  Reinhardt,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

2:30  Panel  Discussion — "Choosing  A  Dairy  Goat  Breed". 


Special  Program 

THURSDAY  NIGHT 

BOWKER  AUDITORIUM,  7:30.  P.M. 

General  Session  including  inspirational  speaker,  music, 
and  outstanding  entertainment 
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Friday,  July  21 

Homemaking 

SKINNER  AUDITORIUM 

Dr.  Anne  Wertz,  School  of  Home  Economics,  U.  of  M., 
Presiding 

9:30  A.M.  "Colorful  Paint  Adds  Character  To  The  Home' 
(Lecture  Demonstration) 

Charles  B.  Moore,  Educational  Director, 
Devoe  and  Reynolds,  New  York  City. 

10:30  "Your  Will  And  Your  Family" 

Paul  Sargent,  Attorney-At-Law,  Boston 

12:00  Lunch— Draper  Hall 

2:00  P.M.  See  HOME  GARDEN  program 

4:00-6:30      State  Home  Demonstration  Council  Meeting 
Mrs.  Alton  Boan,  Westport,  Presiding 


Home  Garden 

MEMORIAL  HALL 

Clark  L.  Thayer,  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Horticulture 
U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

9:30  A.M.  "Bringing  the  Garden  Into  the  Home" 
Robert  E.  Bertram,  Salem 

10:30  "Roses  in  the  Home  Garden" 

(Illustrated  with  Kodachromes) 
Everett  A.  Piester,  Curator,  Ehzabeth  Park  Rose 
Garden,  Hartford,  Conn. 

11:45  Lunch — ^Draper  Hall 

SKINNER  AUDITORIUM 

Alfred  W.  Boicourt,  Extension  Specialist  in  Horticulture, 
U.  of  M.,  Presiding 

2:00  P.M.  "Flower  Arrangements  for  the  Home" 
(Lecture  Demonstration) 

Mrs.  Winifred  Teele,   Lecturer  and  Instructor  in 
Flower  Arrangement,  Cambridge. 
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FRIDAY— CONTINUED 

Fruit 

*  ORCHARDS  NEAR  COLD  STORAGE 

10:00  A.M.  Small  Group  Tours  of  Experimental  Orchards.  The 
high  points  of  these  tours  will  include:  Chemical 
Thinning,  New  Rootstocks,  Nursery  Identification  of 
Varieties,  Chemical  Weed  Control,  Contoured  Peach 
Site,  and  Spray  Tests  of  New  Insecticides. 

12:00      Lunch— Diaper  Hall 

*  RHODODENDRON  GARDEN 

G.  Stacy  Gay,  Three  Rivers,  President  of  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  Presiding. 

1:30  P.M.   "The  Influence  of  Harvesting  and  Storage  Practices  on 
the  Market-life  of  Apples" 

Dr.  F.  W.  Southwick,  Research  Professor,  U.  of  M. 

2:15  Grower  Panel  on  "Handling  Procedures  from  Tree  to 

Storage" 

Leader,    0.    C.    Roberts,    Professor   of   Pomology, 

U.  of  M. 

3:00  "Are  Your  Distribution  Costs  High  Enough?" 

F.  E.  Cole,  Extension  Specialist  in  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Marketing,  U.  of  M. 

3:30  Report  on  the  Size  of  the  Apple  Crop 

Walter  E.  Piper,  Division  of  Markets,  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  In  case  of  rain,  the  program  will  be  held  in  Goessmann  Auditorium. 

Beekeeping 

BOWDITCH  LODGE 

9:45  A.M.  Registration.* 

10:00  "Management  for  Honey  Production" 

Dr.  W.  L.  Coggshall,  Extension  Specialist  in  Bee- 
keeping, Cornell  University. 

11:00  "What  Are  We  Doing  to  Reduce  Bee  Losses  Through 

Poisoning.!^"— Dr.  E.  H.  Wheeler,   Extension   Ento- 
mologist, U.  of  M. 

11:30  "Fall  Management  and  Wintering  of  Bees" 

Dr.  W.  E.  Dunham,  Research  Professor,  Ohio  State 
University. 

12:30  P,M.  Lunch— Draper  Hall 
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FRIDAY— CONTINUED 

1 :30  Business  Meeting  of  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Bee- 

keepers' Associations 

President  Leonard  Rice,  Greenfield,  Presiding. 

2:00  "Beeswax,  It's  Production  and  Rendering" 

Dr.  W.  L.  Coggshall 

3:00  "Two  Queen  Systems  for  Honey  Production" 

Dr.  W.  E.  Dunham 

*  Come  early,  our  speakers  will  be  available  for  discussion  by  9:30  a.m. 


5th  ANNUAL  COUNTRY  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

Alumni  Field  Friday,  July  21  8:00  P.  M. 

"AMERICAN  FOLK  DANCING  IN  THE  FINEST  TRADITION" 

Featuring  the  Outstanding 
Callers  and  Dance  Teams  of  New  England 

ADMISSION  50  CENTS,   Tax  Included 


Departments  Open  For  Inspection 

1.  SKINNER  HALL— open  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Special  exhibits 
of  interest  to  all  persons.    Ask  for  list  at  Information  Desk. 

2.  FRENCH  HALL  GREEN  HOUSE— open  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m. 

3.  FLINT  LABORATORY— open  9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  and  2:00  to 
4:00  p.m.  Equipment  used  in  the  commercial  dairy  plant  for 
the  manufature  of  pasteurized  milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese  can  be  seen.  Also  testing  equipment  for  the  analysis  of 
milk, 

4.  COLLEGE  BARNS — open  during  daylight  hours.  Seven  breeds 
of  cattle,  two  of  sheep,  two  of  horses,  and  one  of  swine  are  kept. 

5.  GOODELL  LIBRARY— open  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  For 
browsing  and  reading.  Daily  newspapers  and  over  300  maga- 
zines are  available.    Building  houses  over  100,000  books. 

6.  POULTRY  FARM— rear  of  Stockbridge  Hall.  Many  young 
pullets  will  be  in  the  laying  houses.  Five  breeds  are  being 
maintained  at  the  present  time.  Experimental  turkey  flock. 
This  farm  is  used  primarily  for  teaching  purposes.  Facilities 
include  killing,  egg,  incubator  rooms. 

7.  PUBLICATIONS— entry  E.  South  College- open  9:00  a.m.  to 
11.30  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  The  Extension  Service 
has  over  600  different  publications  for  distribution  on  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  subjects.    Inquire  for  list. 
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